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THE principal objects which the Author has had in view in 


the present work are :— 


1. To supply the first step to the student of ancient Greek 
and Roman sculpture. 


2. To set before the artist the principles. by which the 


greatest masters in the greatest period of art were guided, 


and the influences to which they were subjected. 
3. To furnish the inexperienced amateur with the know- 
ledge requisite to enable him to understand and appreciate 


the remains of ancient plastic art in the museums of his own 


and foreign countries. 


4. To direct the attention of the student of ancient 
history to one of the most interesting and characteristic 
sides of Greek life, and to show him the intimate relation 
between Greek art and the religious, political, and social life 


of the Greek people. 


The prosecution of these objects necessarily implies a 
popular treatment of the subject. It also precludes the 


Author from entering at any length into controversial dis- 
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cussions, or exhaustive descriptions and analyses of works of 
art, which his scope and limits render at once unnecessary 
and impossible. 

The work is mainly based, as all such works must be, on 
the researches and criticisms of German archeologists. But 
while the Author has gladly availed himself of their aid, as well 
as that of the many distinguished writers on the same subject 
in England, France, and Italy, he has endeavoured, by: a 
diligent study of the sources of art-history, and, above all, 
by a familiar and loving acquaintance with the originals of 
all the works of art referred to in the following pages, to free 
himself from the tyranny of great names and to form an 
independent judgment. 3 

It is hardly necessary to say that the illustrations are 
not offered as works of art, or as representative of the 
beauty of the originals from which they are taken. With 
some exceptions they aim at nothing more than. to re- 
mind one class of readers of what they have already seen, 
and to indicate to another what they are to look for on 
entering for the first time a museum of ancient marbles. 

The Author has an apology to offer in reference to the 
orthography of the Greek names which occur in his work. 
He began with a resolution to be strictly consistent—a reso- 
lution which he has not altogether adhered to. After waver- 
ing between a purely Greek and a purely Latin orthography, 
between the Scylla of Zhoukudides on the one side and the 


Charybdis of Samus on the other, he has been betrayed into 
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some inconsistencies, for which he can only ask to be for- 
given. 

Whatever may be thought of the Author’s mode of treating 
his subject, few will deny the importance of the subject itself. 
The interest it awakens is altogether independent of the view 
which we may take of the future of modern sculpture. If, 
as many think, and notably the more eminent sculptors them- 
selves, Sculpture is a lost art, it has, at any rate, the interest 
and value of a dead language—a language in which the 
noblest thoughts and tenderest feelings of the most highly 
gifted people of the world have been written in characters of 
surpassing clearness and beauty. 

In the hope that his efforts may do something to promote 
the study of a subject hitherto too much neglected, the Author 


commits his work to the indulgence of the public. 


ATHENZUM CLUB: 
October, 1881. 


Errata. 


Page 59, last line, for Glaucus read Glaucias 


79, line 20, for ringlets read ear-rings 
89. 4, 24, after was insert (?) 
9, ,, 10, for celetizontes read kelétizontes 
ror, 4, 9, /or forelegs of a man read forelegs like the legs of a man 
105, ,, 7 from foot, first column, /o» p. 88 read p. 95 
157, »» 3,/er Belmina read Belemina 
163, ,, 20, for Illyria read Thrace 
164, ,, 6, for Bursian read Brusian 
164, » 6, 7, for of Here read of Athene 
165, ,, 24, for convention read conventionality 
199, », 3 from foot, second column, for p. 196 read p 198 
205, ,, 26, for derives read derive 
217, 5, 5 from foot, first column, for Stuart read St: wart 
224, omit last two lines, from We shall speak fo Louvre 
265, line 25, for σχιστὴ read σχιστὸς 
288, ,, sj Aci Sack. δένρεδέονορ ΘΕΡΕΡῬΡΥΕΝ ἘΡΙ͂Σ ak Monee 
291, 5, 2 from foot, for H. A. read S. A. 
295, 1» 12, for fig. 120, ». read fig. 117, n. : 
304, 5, 6 from foot, second column, /vr p. τοῦ read p. τος 
336, fig. 148, for Cresilas read Amazon by Cresilas 
359, line 19, for Demeas read Dameas 
370, 5 2 from foot, for p. τοῦ read p. 105 
378, 5, 4, delete as we have seen 
381, ,, 8 from foot, second column, for Urlicns read Urlichs 
420, ,, 2 from foot, first col , for dauhgter read daughter 
429, ,, 1 from foot, second column, for p. 299 read p. 301 
433, »» 11, for same game read same somewhat cruel game 
452, 5, 3 from foot, first column, for Alcophron read Alciphron 
495, » 7 from foot, for Aliptera read Alipherai 
496, lines 2, 3, delete Hypatodorus and Aristugeiton 
510, line 13, for Parthenon read Parthenos 
512, ,, 23, for chyselephantine read chryselephantine 
515, ,, 11, for Bernice read Berenice 
515, ,, 4 from foot, first column, for Muller read Miiller 
$21, ,, 2 from foot, first column, for D. read O. 
564, ,, 8, read The before Spinario 
573, »» ©, after Cephisodotus insert II. 
577, +, 16, for Albanian read Athenian 
608, ,, 6 from foot, for Batryomachia read Batrachomyomachia 
631. ,, 6, for probaby read probably 
636, ,, 4 from foot, first column, for Achan read lian 
646, ,, 12, for own read inner 
651, ” 7. Sor Navus read Navius 
651, ,, 32, for Porcia read Portia 
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CLEVER. fl 


The attention of the reader should be directed to an unfortunate 
error in the numbers and names of the cuts on pages 347 and 340. 


Fig. 150 in the former page really represents the Wéré Farnese at 


_ Naples, described on page 348. The fig. 152, wrongly called Juno 


Pentint, is intended to represent the Héré Ludovis7, and should stand 


under No. 150 on page 347. 


Art is a representation—an operation by which the preconceived 


“channels by which the artist can convey his meaning to us is, of course, 
a limited one; he must use a language, so to speak, which we can 
understand. There can be nothing arbitrary or irregular in true art; 
it can only affect us, it can only do its work, so long as it remains in 
alliance with nature, and acts in strict conformity with her laws. But — 
the artist is by no means limited to a mere reproduction of what he 
sees around him. Working on the lines which nature has laid down, 
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CHAPTER. 1. 
CNR ΟΕ ΞΟ ΘΝ 


ART IN GENERAL; GREEK ART. 


THE pleasure derived from the execution or contemplation of a work 

of art arises partly from the mere love of imitation natural to all 
men. The savage and the child delight in the most realistic imitations 
οὗ the sights and sounds of external nature ; and even in civilised 
communities, and among men of mature age, the untutored mind 
finds greater pleasure in a wax-work figure, or a panorama in which 
the form or the scene is reproduced with an exactitude sufficient to 
‘deceive the senses, than in the noblest works of Pheidias or Raphael. 

4 But the mere imitation of nature is not art in any real sense of the 

4 word, although the artist must make use of it to express his thoughts. _ 
; Art is a _representation—an operation | by which the preconceived 

% idea of the artist’s mind enters into the world of phenomena, where 
“Tt assumes its own proper visible or audible shape. The number of —— 


i “channels by which the artist can convey his meaning to us is, of course, 
q a limited one; he must use a language, so to speak, which we can 
understand. There can be nothing arbitrary or irregular in true art; 
it can only affect us, it can only do its work, so long as it remains in 
alliance with nature, and acts in strict conformity with her laws. But — 
the artist is by no means limited to a mere reproduction of what he 
sees around him. Working on the lines which nature has laid down, 
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he transcends her bounds, and passes into the ideal ; he becomes as it 
were a creator; and his work is a new creature, not exactly corre- 
sponding to anything in external nature, yet not unnatural but super- 
natural, and in strict conformity with the laws of his higher being. 
This higher ideal may, of course, be attained in various ways, by the 
poet, musician, painter, and sculptor. By words, by tones in their 
mathematical division and arrangement, by form and colour, and by 
form alone, the conceptions of genius may be made manifest to the 
world. No one will say that a play of Shakspeare, a symphony of 
Beethoven, a picture of Raphael, or such a statue as rises before the 
mind’s eye as we contemplate a shattered torso from the Parthenon, 
is an exact copy of what we see and hear around us, in the lives of 
men, in the music of the woods, in the landscape or the human form. 
We know that it is zowhere but in the work of art before us, and yet 
we do not regard it as unnatural. It is in harmony with our _nature, 


it appeals to feelings unexercised in the ordinary affairs of life, it. 


awakens in us a new and exalted sense of pleasure, it oftentimes. 
reveals to us the higher nature within us of which we have hitherto 


— 


been hardly conscious, and carries us, as it were, out of and beyond ~_ 


ourselves into the regions of the infinite. _ 

This intimate connexion between the: external and the spiritual 
world lies outside the range of our comprehension. The spiritual 
significance of a succession of musical tones which fill our hearts with 
rapture and devotion, and our eyes with tears; the exquisite pleasure 
we derive from the contemplation of a harmonious arrangement of 
colours, from the curves of a vase, or the outlines of a-statue, can 
never be explained, any more than the effect produced on us by the 
lineaments and expression of certain living human faces. Nature 
herself has established this sympathy between external forms and our 
thoughts and feelings which is the everlasting basis of all true art: 
The artist knows not, and does not need to know, the natural laws 
and principles on which he acts. He addresses us in the language 
which his genius dictates ; he uses exactly the right tone or form to 
convey to us the message of his spirit to ours, and we understand his 
language, ‘never having learned.’ We understand him because the 
creative faculty, which in its highest manifestation ennobles the artist, 
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TRUE ART DEFINED. 3 


is in a lower degree the common possession of us all ; die eo A 
the poem, the picture, the statue, we recognise the full and appro- 


priate interpretation . of our own deepest thoughts and feelings which | 
ee ee nna ee ee 


have truggled to express themselves— 

The same message, as we have already said, may be conveyed in 
different language by different arts, as, for instance, by the dithyramb 
of the poet and the bacchanalian group of the sculptor. But each 
art must strictly confine itself to its own proper limits, and work in 
accordance. with its own unchanging laws. 

There is, then, no essential distinction, much less, as many 
suppose, antagonism, between nature and true art. ‘The beauty of 
the soul,’ says Schelling, ‘blended with graceful forms (7,122 stnnlicher 
-Anmuth) is the highest deification of nature. And this is art. ‘In 
nature, says the same writer, ‘life seems indeed to penetrate more 
deeply, and to unite more closely with matter. But the constant 
change of matter shows that there is no intimate fusion, and so does 
death. Art, therefore, only represents the non-existent as non- 


existent.’ In one sense we might almost say that the work of art is 
rt 1s__ 


ee ee ——— 


a truer representation of the spirit than 


“beautiful living forms have τὶ ; 3 since the 
golden age of Grecian art! But the marble forms of Demeter, 


Niobe, and Aphrodite still τ remain to move_and—delight the hearts 
Sf-ait-behoiders* ——————— 

The plastic art, to which we shall confine our attention, is that by 
which the conceptions of genius are incorporated with organic forms, 
and principally, and in its highest development almost exclusively, with 
the most perfect organism, the form of man. This branch of art too 
must necessarily be imitative, and rest on a careful and comprehensive 
study of the structure and forms of living men. Yet here, again, we 
must repeat that a statue is*only a work of art, in the higher sense, 
when it is the embodiment and representation of an art-idea. The 
sculptor studies the forms and motions of a thousand living men, 
but hecopies no oneof them. He is able to conceive and to create a 


1K. O. Miiller, Archaeol. der Kunst. p.4. gainer, when he changed his marble mistress 
? Was Pygmalion, after all, so great a for one of perishable flesh and blood? 
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form which is far above his actual experience, and which he uses as 
the fitting expression of his sublimest thoughts. The natural world 
produces nothing in absolute perfection—not a leaf, not a flower, not 
one of the infinite variety of living animals, not a man, not even a woman. 
‘The perfectly developed organic form,’ says O. Miiller,’ ‘is no more 
to be met with in our experience than a pure mathematical proportion 
(cin reines mathematisches Verhdaltniss), but we may feel our way to 
| it by the help of experience, and grasp it in a moment of inspiration. 
On this effort after such a conception of the perfect organism rests the 
genuine ideality of Grecian art.’ 


GREEK ART. 


The clearer our conception of the true nature of Art, and especially 
of plastic art, the better able shall we be to understand that extra- 
ordinary development of it in ancient Greece, which is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in the history of the human race. 

How are we to account for the fact that in Greece, and in Greece 
alone, the plastic art was carried to the very highest perfection of which 
it is capable? How is it that no succeeding age has ever pretended, 
or even so much as hoped, to rival the works of Grecian artists, even of 
the second grade, which are almost all that have escaped the ravages 
of time ? 

The answer is a long one and cannot be fully given here, because 
it can only be deduced from a consideration of the whole internal and 
external history of the Greek people, Greek art is no isolated pheno- 
menon in the Greek world, but is inseparably connected with the peculiar 
national characteristics of the Greek people, with their physical confor- 
mation, their political and domestic institutions, their foreign relations, 
their commerce, and, above all, their religion. The art-faculty within us, 
as we have said, is the tendency to give to our ideas a bodily form, and 
the Greeks possessed this faculty in a degree inconceivable to us.2, The 


Ar ch. d. K. f their nests and the bees their comb. They 
3 Τῆς Greeks built and moulded as if by stood nearer to Nature than we do, and they 
an instinct of a higher nature, as the birds formed, like Nature, with beauty and truth. 
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GREEK LOVE OF BEAUTY. - 5 


spiritual always assumed to their vision a sensible corporeal form, and, | 
on the other hand, every corporeal form had to them a spiritual import. 
Not only the mysterious forces and powers of external nature, but 
every thought of their minds, every feeling of their hearts, was invested 
with a suitable form, and into every form of what seems to us inani- 
mate and soulless nature they breathed the breath of life and intelli- 
gence. Sculpture, as we have said, deals almost exclusively with the 
form of man, and the chief aim and object of the enlightened Greek, 


his highest ambition and his greatest joy, was to be a man in the 


fullest sense of the woid—man in the most complete development of 


, his bodily strength and beauty, in the active exercise of the keenest 


senses, in the greatest because tempered enjoyment of sensual plea- 
sure, in the free and joyous play of an intellect strong by nature, 


. graced and guided by the most exquisite taste, and enlightened by the 


sublimest philosophy. 

An all-important element in the artistic nature of the Greek was 
his innate and unbounded love of beauty. To him the beautiful and 
the good were one and inseparable, and beauty and goodness inter- 
changeable terms. To have beautiful children was the burden of 
every parent’s prayer ; and the names of those who were distinguished 
by their beauty were engraved on pillars and painted on vases, and 
made the theme of song and panegyric. ‘Every pillar in Argos, 
Corinth, Megara, as far as Oropus,’ says a poet, ‘bears the name of 
the beautiful Philocles’! The city of Egesta built a monument to 
Philippus, the Crotonian, on account of his beauty, and sacrificed to 
him as ahero. ‘Iswear by the gods, says Critobulus,? ‘that I would 
prefer beauty to a kingdom.’* Competitions for the prize of beauty 
(καλλιστεῖα) were instituted in Elis in the time of the Heracleide by 
Cypselus, king of Arcadia. The natural inmate of the handsome and 
well-developed body was the active intellect and the beautiful soul. 
To Plato and Xenophon a snub-nosed philosopher like Socrates seemed 
to be a deplorable mistake of nature, a ludicrous anomaly ; yet they 


1 O. Jahn, Pop. Aufsdtze, p. 320. Conf. * Xenoph. Symp. cap. iv. apud Wine- 
Aristoph. Acharn. : kelman, vol. iv. 
ὥστε καὶ 3 Plato, De Legibus, ii. 1, 631, apud 
ἐν τοῖσι τοίχοις ἔγραφ᾽ "A@HNAIOI ΚΑΛΟΙ. Winckelman. 
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proved that they loved beauty not for itself alone, as their successors 
did, but as the reflex of virtue, by loving wisdom and virtue in the 
ugliest man of Athens ; they saw in him something that was 


Better than beauty or than youth. 


After what has been said, it seems almost superfluous to enlarge on 
the value of the Gymnasium as a school of plastic art. We need only 
imagine what it would be to a sculptor of genius in the present day 
to be a frequent witness of the contests of the Pentathlon—in leaping, 
running, throwing the discus, hurling the spear and wrestling—carried 
on by hundreds of unclothed athletes in the flower of youthful beauty 
or the prime and pride of manly strength ! 

Nor was it only by what we may call in comparison the ruder and 
coarser exercises of the Gymnasium that Greek education sought to 
make the body the mirror of the soul. These were complemented by 
the ὄρχησις (mimetic dancing),'! which corresponds but little with the 
wretched shuffling of the feet alone which we call dancing, but denotes 
the art of expressing, by the gestures and motions of every part of the 
body, the thoughts and feelings of the heart.? So little was this dancing 
confined, as with us, to the legs and feet that Ovid speaks of the 
arms as the chief agents in the dance, ‘ $i mollia brachia, salta ;’* and 
Apuleius talks of ‘dancing with the eyes alone.”4 An important 
branch of this art was the χειρονομία, or the significant movement 
of the hands and fingers, which played so great a part in the expres- 
sive and graceful orchestral and choral dances of the Greeks, and of 
which those who are old enough to have seen a Taglioni or an 
Ellsler in the ballet may form a faint idea. This lost art is founded 
in nature itself. Among ourselves, the tongue, the most perfect 
index of the thoughts, has usurped a complete monopoly as the 
medium of expression ; but every natural movement and gesture of 
our bodies is expressive of some feeling—a fact which especially comes 


' Plutarch, Sympos. ix. 15, 2. Xenoph. despised ty the wise. ‘Socrates,’ says 


Sympos. vii. 5; 1x. 3-6. Xenophon, ‘when blamed for dancing, 
* — Schin geschlungen seelenvolle Tanze. replied by saying, “παντὸς εἶναι μέλους τὴν 
Schiller's Gétterlehre. ὄρχησιν γυμνάσιον. 
Greek dancing, being a more dignified and 3 Ovid, Ars Am. i. 595. 


graceful proceeding than ours, was not 4 Apul. Aft. x. 251. 
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THE NUDE IN GREEK ART. q 


home ἴο 15 in our intercourse with the dumb. It was one of the objects 
of Greek education to regulate this involuntary representation of our 


‘spiritual life, and reduce it to a science, because the Greeks believed, 


and believed rightly, that the motions of the body may be made to 
react on the mind and heart, and that habits of external dignity of 
carriage, and a noble grace, may help to form the soul to temperance 
and virtue. 

When we speak of the form and movements of the human body as 
the outward and visible signs of the life and spirit of man, we refer, of 


course, chiefly to the body in its natural or nude state, Whatever 


‘ covers it must to a certain extent hide its expression from us, and it 


was not possible that the Greeks, who sought beauty and expression 
It was 
therefore fortunate that their love of gymnastic exercises led them 


above all things, could long submit to clothe their statues. 


at an early period to lay aside the dress which impeded their activity, 
and that they soon learned to regard the natural limbs as the noblest 
In this respect the Hellenes differed 
widely from the Oriental nations, who considered it shameful ‘even 


costume of the free spirit.’ 


for a man’ to be seen nude.? The Ionian Greeks followed the Asiatic 
custom,’ and long retained their ample flowing robes, which they intro- 
duced into Athens itself. Complete nudity appears to have come 
first from Crete and Lacedemon. Inthe 15th Ol. Daippos of Megara 
lost his apron inthe stadion. by accident, to which he was thought to 
owe his victory. Acanthus of Lacedzemon was the first to enter the 
lists nude, and nudity then became the rule for runners, and, shortly 
before the time of Thucydides, for all athletes.‘ The artist of course 
represented what he saw in actual life, and the practice of representing 
the herotsed (deified) victors nude was soon transferred to representations 
of the gods themselves, who in the earliest Greek art were richly and 
heavily robed. 


! Lessing says: ‘Das Uebliche war bei die Schdnheit der menschlichen Form? Und 


den Alten eine sehr geringschatzige Sache. 
Sie fiihlten, dass die hochste Bestimmung der 
Kunst sie auf die vollige Entbehrung des- 
selben fiihrte. Schonheit ist diese hochste 
Bestimmung. Noth erfand die Kleider, und 
was hat die Kunst mit der Noth zu thun? 
Ich gebe es zu, dass es auch eine Schonheit 
der Bekleidung giebt ; aber was ist sie gegen 


wird der, der das Grossere erreichen kann, 
sich mit dem Kleineren begniigen ?’ 

* Herod. ἵν. 10, 

3 Homer (72. xiii. 685) calls the Ionians 
ἑλκεχίτωνες, tunic-trazling. Conf. Thucyd. 
τ: 

4K. O. Miiller, Arch. d. K. sec. 336 
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But though the nude form of man is the proper subject of plastic 
representation, it is evident that the artist cannot on all occasions 
confine himself to it. Fortunately for art, the plastic instinct and the 
supreme good taste of the Greeks, founded on an innate sense of 
natural beauty, preserved them from the hideous absurdities of cos- 
tume into which the whole modern world has fallen, and which are 
alone sufficient to check the progress of the sculptor’s art. The Greek 
dress in the age of Pericles, while it perfectly answered the primary 
purpose of protection, and satisfied the conventional ideas of decency 
and propriety, was of the simplest kind, and derived its character, its 
peculiar shape and fold, from the person which it enveloped. There 
was then no dressmaking or tailoring, in our sense of the words, and 
noble men and women did not buy from their inferiors their notions 
of what was graceful or becoming. The two principal garments, 
in their different modifications, were the χιτών (tunic) and the 
ἱμάτιον (mantle). The former was a kind of shirt, with or without 
sleeves, and either of woollen stuff and short, as among the Dorians, 
or long and of linen, as among the Ionian Greeks. A change, however, 
appears to have taken place in Athens in the time of Pericles, when 
the long Ionian chiton was superseded by the Dorian, as better suited 
for active life. The himation was a large square or oblong cloth, in 
form like a Scotch plaid, which was worn in different ways according 
to the fancy or the momentary needs of the wearer. In general it 
was thrown over the left shoulder and brought round the back, and 
under the right arm back to the left shoulder again, where it was some- 
times fastened. According to the old Greek custom, men of strong 
and healthy constitutions wore the himation alone without the chiton, 
and it is therefore rare in fully developed Greek art to find gods 
or heroes wearing the under garment. They wrapped themselves 
in the himation, and even this was laid aside in preparation for 
any active exertion ; and therefore it is that deities, whether stand- 
ing or moving, are so often represented nude, while in seated statues 
the himation is generally wrapped round the lower limbs, leaving the 
upper part of the body bare. 

The dress of the women differed but little from that of the men. 
The Doric chiton, which was woollen, was short and without sleeves, 


DRESS AMONG THE GREEKS. 9 


and open on one side ; it was fastened on the left shoulder, or some- 
times on both shoulders, by a brooch. The Ionic chiton reached to 
the feet and had large wide sleeves. Sometimes, if we may judge 
from statues of females, the chiton appears to have reached only from 
the waist downwards, in which case a short mantle was worn over the 
bosom and shoulders, and was fastened on each shoulder by a brooch. 
The long chiton (ποδήρης, down to the feet) was confined by a girdle, 
and was often so long that it had to be drawn up to allow free move- 
ment to the feet. The superfluous length was then allowed to hang 
over-the girdle in a deep fold called the diploidion, which forms a very 
beautiful feature in Greek female costume. Herodotus (v. 88) says 
that this dress was not of Ionian but of Carian origin. The Ionian 
Greeks seem to have adopted the more Oriental costume of their 
Carian wives, and to have introduced it into Athens. 

The χλαμύς (cloak), also called ‘Thessalian wings,’ from the twoside 
pieces sometimes set on to it, was the national dress of the Illyrians 
and other northern tribes, but was adopted as a riding dress in Athens, 
It was a sort of cape, fastened by a brooch on the left shoulder, and 
hanging down in two points over the thighs. It was frequently orna- 
mented with purple and gold, and was much affected by the ‘horse- 
loving’ young gallants of Athens. 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON GREEK ART. 


The art of Greece, like that of other nations, was fostered by the 
religious sentiment, and from its infancy to its decline we find it in the 
service of religion. Nothing is more striking in the wondrous pageant 
of Greek history than the predominance of religious ideas in the 
minds of the Greeks throughout the golden period of their national 
life. They never lost that abiding faith in the direct personal inter- 
vention of the Gods in the affairs of men, without which human life 
is a stagnant pool of corruption. Even an historian like Herodotus 
sees in all the great events and deeds which he records the operations 
of the Deity; and to set these fully before our eyes is the main object © 
of his work. It was the Gods who turned the scale of victory against 
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the Persians, and Apollo himself defended his temple against the 
attack of the victorious Gauls. ‘The universe within was divided 

by no wall of adamant from the universe without, and the form of 
the spirit mingled and dwelt in trustful sisterhood with the form of 
the sense.’! ‘Religion,’ says Ottfried Miiller, ‘opens to man a 
spiritual world, which, though it does not come within his experience 
in the external world, requires external representation.’ The whole 
character of the Greek theogony is essentially anthropomorphic, and 
it is tothe fusion of the Divine and human in this mythology, and to the 
glorious forms which the poets fashioned from the precious amalgam, 
that we owe the noblest conceptions and the highest achievements 
of plastic art. The purer faith which succeeded polytheism is far less 
favourable to the growth of art. The one true God of the Jew, 
‘whose going forth is from the end of the heaven, and His circuit 
unto the ends of it’—the God ‘ who is a spirit,’ ‘who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, cannot be, or ought not to be, the 
subject of artistic representation ; and the Jews had, properly speak- 
ing, no national art, and that which they borrowed from heathen 
naticns was entirely decorative. The pure spirituality, the ascetic 
morality of the Christian Faith, whose object is infinite, immortal, 
invisible—which is apt to regard the body not only as distinct from 
but as the foe, the snare, and the prison of the soul—would also 
seem at first sight altogether antagonistic to an art whose highest 
aim is the representation of ideal beauty in human form. That 
there is, notwithstanding, a Christian art of very high excellence, 
especially pictorial, is again owing to the fusion of the Divine and 
human nature, in the fullest and highest sense of the words, in the 
person of the Saviour, and, in a different and lower degree, in that 
of the Virgin Mary and the Saints. Yet even here we must confess 
that the Christian artist has to do violence to his religion, and to a 
certain extent to degrade and heathenise it before he can adapt it 
to artistic requirements. The ideal of the Saviour is not that of 
heroic strength and beauty, but of ‘the Man of Sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief, ‘bruised for our transgressions,’ ‘who when 


' Carlyle on Ludwig Tieck. 


CHRISTIAN ART. 1 


we behold Him has no beauty that we should desire Him. Yet 
what artist, worthy of the name, could bring himself to ascribe to 
Him, on canvas or in stone, other than the perfection of glorified 
manhood? We know, in fact, that much of the genius of Grecian 
sculptors still glows on the canvas of medieval painters. It was 
indeed chiefly the form and attitude of the body which Christian art 
condescended to borrow. Take, for example, the Sixtine Madonna. 
The outline is borrowed from the Grecian goddesses ; in the face we see 
the light of the Christian’s heaven, and a grace, a purity and divinity 
beyond all heathen ken. Yet the aspirations of Christianity after an 
inward spirituality, freed from corporeal and sensual bonds, are essen- 
tially unplastic. Its vast and abstract ideas, its sublime, ineffable 
mysteries, may indeed be zvdicated to the believer by symbols, but 
can never be, properly speaking, represented ‘in gold or stone, graven 


by art and man’s device,’ The very object, in fact, of the Christian 


| 


| 


religion is to do away with that interdependence and correlation of | 


soul and body which lies at the very root of plastic art. 

The Greek viewed the matter in a totally different light. To him 
the’body seemed not the prison, but the glorious temple of the soul. 
He saw no great gulf fixed between earth and heaven, but a connect- 
ing bridge across which gods and demi-gods, men and heroes, crossed 
His very theogony taught him 
that gods and men were one in their origin, though so different in 
power and destiny, and drew their breath from the same mother of all.! 


and recrossed from shore to shore. 


6 > “ a “ ΄ > a ‘ , 
Ev ἀνδρῶν, ἕν θεῶν γένος " ἐκ μιᾶς δὲ πνέομεν 
A > , , ‘ a ΄ 
Ματρὸς ἀμφότεροι: διείργει δὲ πᾶσα κεκριμένα 
Δύναμις, ὡς τὸ μὲν οὐδέν, ὁ δὲ χάλκεος ἀσφαλὲς αἰὲν ἕδος 
, > ΄ > ΄ , »” a ΄ 
Μένει οὐρανός. ἀλλά τι προσφέρομεν ἔμπαν ἢ μέγαν 
, ΡῈ ΄ > , = 
Noov ἤτοι φύσιν ἀθανάτοις 
, » ’ > > Ὁ > ‘4 ‘ = a” ΄ 
Καίπερ ἐφαμερίαν οὐκ εἰδότες οὐδὲ μετὰ νύκτας ἄμμε πότμος 
Olav τιν᾽ ἔγραψε δραμεῖν ποτὶ ordbuav.—Pindar, em. vi. 1-7. 


1 Alcinous, struck by the appearance of 
Ulysses, suggests that he may be one of the 


The gods were only the ‘older line,’ the 
giants the ‘junior line’ of the same race. 


gods to whom the Phzeacians, like the Cyclo- 
peans, stood nearer than other races of men : 
Εἰ δ᾽ ἄρα τις καὶ μοῦνος ἰὼν ξύμβληται odirys, 
Οὔτι κατακρύπτουσιν ἐπεί σφισιν ἐγγύθεν εἰμέν, 
Ὥσπερ Κύκλωπες τε καὶ ἄγρια φῦλα γιγάντων. 
Odys. Vil. 204. 
Yea, if one find them in a lonely place, ¢ 
No mask they wear, for we are near them still, 


Like the Cyclopean race and giants rude of skill. 
(Worsley’s transl.) 


Polyphemus even. speaks with contempt of 
Jove; 


Οὐ yap Κύκλωπες Διὸς αἰγιόχου ἀλέγουσιν 

Οὐδὲ θεῶν μακάρων" ἐπειὴ πολὺ φέρτεροί εἰμεν. 
Odys. ix. 275-6. 

‘For the Cyclopes pay no heed to Zeus, lord of the 


wgis, nor to the blessed gods, for verily we are better 
than they ’ (Butcher and Lang's translation.) 


i 
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‘Men and gods are of one race, for we both derive our breath from 
one mother ; the difference in might alone distinguishes them. Theone 
is nothing ; to the other there remains the brazen sky as an eternal 
dwelling-place. But in some respects we resemble the immortals, in 
powerful mind or body, although we know not to what goal by day 
or night the Fates have destined us to run.’ | 

The Greek found neither pleasure nor profit in abstraction ; his gods 
must be visible to the eye in definite form and character, and move 
and act before him according to their kind. They were, in fact, him- 
self ‘writ large’—the giant reflection of his own form, such as the 
traveller sees from some Alpine height projected across the mists. 
They only differed from himself where he feels himself imperfect. 
He had no other fault to find with this life than that it was subject to 
want, disease, and above all to death—to the descent into the dreary 
realms of Hades, to which any abode in any human form on earth 
was preferable.! When Ulysses, during his visit to the lower world, 
compliments Achilles on the high estate he held among the shades, 
Achilles tells him not to ‘talk thus lightly of death,’ and adds— 

I would e’en be a villein, and drudge on the lands of a master, 


Under a portionless wight, whose garner was scantily furnished, 
Soonr than reign supreme in the realm of the dead that have perished.” 


The Greek therefore gave to his gods all that he wished for him- 
self. fe was a wretched mortal (δειλὸς βροτός), a shadowy vision 
(σκιᾶς ὄναρ); they were happy, unwearied, ever living (μάκαρες, ἀτειρείς, 
αἰὲν éovtes). Could he but eliminate decay and death from his own 
life, he would ask for nothing but what this world affords; and his 
gods were free from the evils which disturbed his own happiness, 


‘ We are reminded here of the terrible out of heaven, and an evil mist has over- 
Belshazzar-like warning of Theoclymenus to 


2 spread the world’ (Butcher and Lang’s tr.). 
the suitors in the Odyssey, xx. 350: ‘Ah! 2 Odys. xi. 488. Conf. Shakspeare, act iii. 
wretched men, what woe is this ye suffer? sc. 1: : 
Shrouded in night are your heads, and faces, 


i - - : ΤῊΣ The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
and knees, and kindled is the voice of wail- That ache, age, penury, and imprisonment 
ing, and all cheeks are wet with tears, and Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
the walls and the fair spaces between the To what we fear of deat 


pillars are sprinkled with blood. And the 
porch is full of phantoms, and full is the 
court, the shadows of men hasting hellwards 


: uam vellent zthere in alto 
beneath the gloom, and the sun has perished Nunc et ΩΝ et duros perferre labores ! 


and Virg. Zn. vi. 435: 
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and were thus the ideals of what he felt himself to be capable of 
becoming. They had no infinite or abstract qualities ; they were not 
eternal, retrospectively at least ; they were born like himself ; there was 
a time when Zeus did not yet occupy the throne of heaven. They 
were not infinite or omnipresent ; they dwelt in the golden palaces of 
Olympus, and moved from place to place. -They were not omniscient 
or omnipotent ; Athene was mistaken, and receives information from 
Orestes ; and even Zeus was subject to the decrees of Fate, and wails 
over the approaching death of his best beloved Sarpedon :— 

*Q μοι ἐγών, ὅτε μοι Σαρπηδόνα, φίλτατον ἀνδρῶν, 

μοῖρ᾽ ὑπὸ Πατρόκλοιο Μενοιτιάδαο δαμῆναι. 


Woe, woe! that fate decrees my best beloved 
Sarpedon by Patroklos’ hand to fall. 


The gods of Greece are no uniform abstractions ; each has his own 
peculiar type and character, tastes and idiosyncrasies, his own sharply 
defined functions, and his own external history. Their desires and 
pleasures are similar to those of men: they eat their ambrosial food, and 
quaff their sweet nectar to the sound of Apollo’s lyre, and the Olympian 
halls ring with inextinguishable laughter. They love and hate, desire 
and fear; they are persuaded by gifts,! are subject to anger and 
jealousy, and even pain and sorrow—and why? Because the Greek 
did not desire for himself a uniformly calm and passionless existence ; 
because he delights in the contrast of light and shade, in the alter- 
nation of joy and grief, ‘in the torrent of life, the roll of events, the 
sterm of action,’ in all the tragic emotions of the soul.2 The Faust 
of Gothe speaks like a true Greek when he says :— 

Ich fiihle Muth mich in die Welt zu wagen, 


Der Erde Weh, der Erde Gliick zu tragen, 
Mit Stiirmen mich herumzuschlagen. 


1 Δῶρα θεοὺς πείθει, δῶρ᾽ αἰδοίους βασιλῆας 
(Plato, Rep. ili. 391). Acc, to Suidas, i. 
p. 623, this line was supposed to be from 
Ilesiod. Conf. Ovid, Avs Amat. ili. 653: 

Placatur donis Jupiter ipse datis. 

2 ¢Greek art is natural, unconventional, 
eternal, because the Greeks lived and 
thought and felt naturally; because their 
nature was free in the fullest sense of the 
word ; because their nature was not divided, 


as ours is, by the conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit, time and eternity ’ (Schiller). 


Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach ! in meiner Brust. 
(Goethe’s Faust.) 


Man must begin, know this, where Nature ends: 
Nature and man can never be fast friends. 
(Mat. Arnold, Zarly Sonnets.) - 


This sounds strange in this material evo- 
lutionary age ! 
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And as, on the one hand, the gods of Greece are but sublimated 
men, so the heroes of myth and plastic art partake of the divine. 
The strongest link between earth and heaven resulted from the com- 
merce of the Gods with the royal heroines of the mythical period 
whom the former not unfrequently preferred to their own Olympian 
peeresses. The offspring of their union were 


Kinsfolk of gods, not far from Zeus himself, 
Whose is the altar to ancestral Zeus 

Upon the hill of Ida, in the sky: 

And still within their veins flows blood divine.' 


These demigods had a sort of claim to the inheritance and dignity 
of their celestial sires, and were expected to prove their origin, 
and win the prize of immortality by the dignity of their character 
and the lustre of their achievements. This commingling of earth 
and heaven, which naturally offends the philosopher, made Homer 
the intellectual founder of the plastic arts. He brought down 
heaven within the reach of men, pointed to its bright eternal citadels 
as the goal of their aspirations, and thus raised the standard of 
humanity ; for 


Da die Gétter menschlicher noch waren 
Waren Menschen giottlicher.? 


_' Plato, Rep. iii, 391 (Davies and from the Wiode of Aéschylus. 
Vaughan’s translation). Supposed to be ? Schiller’s Gétter Griechenlands. 
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FIRST PERIOD, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF ART IN 
GREECE TO OL. 70, B.C. 500. 


CHAPTER. If. 


WEY Pe Car ae 


THE annals of art-history, like all other annals, begin with religious 
myths—the streams of human life all flow from heaven. ‘Fable,’ says 
Prof. Brunn,! ‘is ever skilful in filling up the blanks of history. The 
first deities fall from the skies, the gods. work here on earth, and 
finally enter into relation with men and impart to them the arts 
of life.’ 

The ancient Germans, as we learn from Tacitus,? considered it 
derogatory to the majesty of the celestials to confine them within 
walls, or to fashion them after the likeness of the human face. ‘They 
consecrated groves and woods, and called by the names of gods that 
mysterious something which is seen by reverence alone.’ And in like 
manner their fellow Aryans, ‘the Pelasgi, says Herodotus,’ ‘at first 
sacrificed to the gods by general invocations, as I was confidently - 
assured at Dodona, without giving them any names, because they had 
not heard of any. And they called them Gods, i.e. fowers—because 


1 Kunst bet Homer. * De Moribus Germ. ix. 5. 154. 
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they had made all things in due order and ruled in every region.’ 
Even as late as the time of Pausanias there was a grove in Mount 
Lyceus in Arcadia consecrated to Zeus Lyczus, into which men 
were forbidden to enter. ‘Whoever enters dies within the year”! On 
the summit of this very mountain a conical mound of earth is still to 
be seen, and similar ones have been found in the Altis of Olympia, 
and on the top of Mount AZnus in Cephalonia. This guast-mono- 
theistic worship of the Arcadian Zeus must therefore have existed 
side by side with fully developed polytheism during the whole period 
of Greek history. 

According to Herodotus the Pelasgi learned the names of the 
gods from the Egyptians. They seem, however, to have received 
some of their idols with their names from the Phcenicians. Among 
the first and most popular of these strange deities was the image of 
Astarte Aphrodite, who was said to have risen from the sea. But 
though many of the Gods of Greece may have been foreign importa- 
tions, others were the natural development of symbols. It is not 
necessary, of course, that the symbol should in any proper sense repre- 
sent the object of worship. The form of the symbol is a matter 
of indifference; nay, we may say that mystical religion has always 
preferred the most shapeless and grotesque objects. Pausanias 3 
speaks of thirty pillars erected at Phere, each of which has the 
name of a God and received divine honours from the inhabitants. 
In the temple of the Graces at Cyzicus was a three-cornered pillar 
which Athene herself presented as the first work of art,‘ and coins of 
Ambracia, Apollonia and Oricus in Illyria bear on them a pointed 
pillar ΟΑΛπόλλων Kwvoedyns) which represents Apollo ’Ayuseds.® 
Spears were looked on as symbols of the Gods, and even the spear 
of Agamemnon was an object of worship in Cheroneia.® The first 
Here (Juno) at Argos was a pillar (κέων), the Athene at Lindos a smooth 


? Pausan. viii. 48. Conf. Curtius, 27:2. δ Wil 225535 
of Greece (Ward's translation). * Jacobs, Anthol. Pal. p. 297 n. 342. O. 
* For the prototype of Aphrodite zide Μεγ, Handb. d. Archiol. sec. 66. 
Layard, Mon. of Nineveh, pli xive. ὦν, ὁ: 5 O. Miiller, Archdol. d. Α΄. sec. 66 and 


Conf. Birch, Anc. Pottery, ‘ Mylitta of the Denkm. α΄. alten Kunst, Taf. 1, No. 2. 
Greeks.’ ® Paus. ix. 40, 6. 
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but. shapeless beam (λεῖον gos). ‘The image of Artemis (Diana) 
in Icarus was a log of unwrought wood ; * * * and that of Here at 
Samos, as says A‘thlius, was once a board (cavis).’! Dionysus (Bacchus) 
περικιόνιος was represented at Thebes by a pillar overgrown with 
ivy, and the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) at Sparta by two posts 
(Sexava) united at the top and bottom by cross beams. The people of 
Orchomenus venerated certain stones which, they said, fell down 
from heaven and were taken up by Eteocles.? 

How long the so-called anezconic (without definite form) period 


lasted it is impossible to say with any degree of certainty. It seems 


probable that when the vague notions of the powers of nature were, so 
to speak, crystallised by fable and poetry, the first rude attempts were 
made to represent them in wood, the most plentiful as well as the most 
tractable material. The term ξόανα was originally confined to wooden 
images, the makers of which, so long as they were mere shapeless 
symbols, were unknown, and which, like ‘the great Diana of the 
Ephesians,’ were supposed to have fallen from heaven. The first ad- 
vance from the shapeless log as symbol was probably marked by the’ 


_ Herma, in which an attempt is made to bring the image into more con- 


spicuous relation to the deity zepresented by adding the head, and short 
projections by way of arms to support the numerous attributes ascribed 
to him by the popular faith. These Hermz, which were square pillars 
surmounted by a bust (τετράγωνος épyacia*), were most common in 
Arcadia, the chief seat of the worship of Hermes (Mercury). 

We must not suppose, however, that the artistic merit of these. ob- 
jects of actual worship kept pace with the increasing skill and taste of 
successive generations. The rude idol was hallowed in men’s eyes by 
its mysterious origin, its hoary antiquity, and the reverence of preceding 
generations. The pious artist would deem it a sacrilegious thing to 
alter the form which he had worshipped from his infancy, and from 
which he had received unnumbered favours. Who should dare to give 
to the Divinity another shape than that in which he had chosen to reveal 
himself to his worshippers? When the founder (οἰκιστὴς) of a colony 
sought to place his expedition under the protection of the God of the 


1 Clemens Alexandr. /votreft. iv. p. 4 (ed. Potter). 
*. Pans, 1%) τ29: ἊΣ 3 Thucydides, vi. 27. 
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metropolis, he did not ask the artist to exercise his originality, to 
task his highest skill in the production of a consummate work of art. 
What he wanted was an exact reproduction (ἀφίδρυμα) of the most 
time-hallowed image of his country’s tutelary divinity, and any devia- 
tion from it, however much it might be an improvement from an 
artistic point of view, would only tend to rob it of its godhead. The 
wooden image of Latona at Delos,' we are told, was so grotesque as to 
make the gloomy Parmeniscus laugh; but it might not on that account 
be less sacred even in Ais eyes, Pausanias,? in speaking of some 
Deedalian images of a similar character, says, that though they were 
indeed ‘rather absurd in appearance’ (ἀτοπώτερα τὴν dye), ‘a certain 
divinity’ (τι καὶ ἔνθεον) shone forth in them, 

As all art, even in its highest development, must rest on the basis 
of handicraft, it is natural that the earliest names which we meet 
with in the mythical period should be those of simple artificers. 
Frequent mention is made of an art-guild under the name of 
Dactyls (Δάκτυλοι), ‘ fingers,’ who worked for Cybele on Mount Ida 
in Crete, and of whom Ke/mis (melter), Damnameneus (tongs), and 
Acmon (anvil) are especially mentioned. We read also. of the 
Telchines in Sicyon, Crete and Rhodes, as workers in metal, who 
made the sickle of Cronos‘ (Saturn), the trident of Poseidon (Neptune), 
and the first images of the.Gods.° Like the ‘adepts’ of the Middle 
Ages, all these early artificers were regarded as malicious demons, 
dealing largely in sorcery, and they are darkly alluded to as such 
by Pindar.® . 


DADALUS. 


The first individual figure which the dawn of art-history enables us 
to see with any distinctness is that of Daedalus, and even he is regarded 
by many as a purely mythical personage representing the collective 
art of wood-carving. The name itself signifies ‘a cunning craftsman’ 
in general, and is not confined to the art of the sculptor. Pausanias, 


* Athenzus, xiv. 614. ® Οἱ. vii. 56. Callim. Hymn. in Del. 31. 
2 ii. 4. Miiller, Arch. d. K. 68, sec. Welcker, “sch, Trilogie, p. 182. Miiller, 
* Strabo, x. p. 473. Arch, d. K. sec. 70. Hoeck, Aveta; i. 345, 


* Ibid. xiv. p. 653. 5 Diod. Sic. v. 55. 356. 
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who is generally cited as a witness against the personal existence of 
Deedalus, appears to waver in his opinion! 
Deedalus is variously stated to be the son of Eupalamus, or of 


‘Metion—both of them sons of Erechtheus—and of Merope, daughter 


of Erechtheus and cousin of Theseus;? and by some writers he is 
called a Cretan We are told that he became jealous of his nephew 
and pupil (?) Talos (or Perdix),* whom he murdered, and was obliged 


in consequence to flee to Crete, where he worked for King Minos, 


Pasiphae.® and Ariadne. 

The name of Dedalus, however, is most frequently and intimately 
connected with Athens, where a guild of wood-carvers, claiming de- 
scent from him, maintained itself under the name of Deedalids for many 
centuries. But, wherever wood-carving was practised, Dedalus was 
supposed to have resided, and works attributed to him existed at 


» Thebes, Lebadza, Corinth, Argos, Pisa, Messene, and Gela in Sicily.® 


Diodorus Siculus’ carries him to Egypt, where he is said to have built 
the temple of Ptha: at Memphis, and to have been rewarded by per- 


mission to set up a statue of himself in the building. 


The invention of the saw, the axe, the plummet-line, the gimlet, 
and a kind of ‘ fish-glue’ (isinglass) are ascribed to him.’ But his chief 
importance in ‘the history of sculpture i is owing to the belief that he 
was {με first to loose the-arms.of ‘his figures from their sides, and to 


unbind their feet and allow:them to step out. He too,opened the 
closed eyes (ὄμματα μεμυκόταλ, which characterised the Predzedalian 
‘statues—closed, as was sometimes said, in consequence of atrocities 


committed ‘in the tefhples which the deities refused to witness. The 
mobility and life imparted to the works of Dzedalus by the substitution 
of the σκέλη διαβεβηκότα for the σκέλη συμβεβηκότα (σύμποδα) (‘sepa- 
rated’ for ‘closed legs’), gave rise to various legends expressive of the 
surprise and admiration of the beholders. The statues of Dedalus had 


1 Pausan. vii. 4. 5 and ix. 3. 2. Conf. a Pompeian wall-painting. Perdix lies dead 
Diodor. Sic. iv. 76. Apollodorus (iii. p. 137) with a nail in his head. 


says : Οὗτος ἦν ἀρχιτέκτων ἄριστος kal πρώτος 5 Eustathius, Com. ad ας, :---- 
ἀγαλμάτων εὑρετή. Καὶ τῇ Πασιφάῃ πρὸς ἀλλόκοτον 
2 Plutarch, Theseus, 1 9. : "Epwra, τὸν Tov ταύρου ἐμεσίτευσεο 
: Eustathius, Com. ad Iliad. p. 1166. 5 Brunn, X.-G, pp. 17-20. 
4 The murder of Perdix is represented on LSA? os 8 Plin. WV. Z. 
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to be chained to prevent their running away. Apollodorus' relates 
that Dedalus made ax image of Heracles at Pisa, which the hero him- 
self, having caught sight of it at night-time, attempted to drive away 
by throwing stones at? the wooden impostor.’ 

The celebrity of Daedalus is attested by numerous passages in 
Greek literature, in which his works are spoken of as little less than 
divine creations. Hecuba in her earnest supplication to Agamem- 
non wishes that she had a voice in every member of her body ‘ by the 
aid of Dedalus or one of the Gods.’* Yet the praise accorded to them 
referred to their relative rather than their actual merit. Plato® says 
that if Dedalus were to make such statues, as those which bore his 
name, in his (Plato's) time, he would only make himself ridiculous. 
‘No one,’ says Aristides® the rhetorician, ‘admires Dedalus or the 
artists of former times in comparison with Pheidias, but everyone 
knows that the arts have grown to greater perfection from small and 
mean beginnings.’ 

Among the works of Dedalus, Pausanias speaks of the Chorus of 
Ariadne, executed in marble (ἐπὶ λευκοῦ λίθου), as existing in his time,. 
and he refers to the well-known passage in the Iliad in which it is 
said that Hephestus ornamented the shield of Achilles with a chorus 
‘like that which Deedalus once executed (ἤσκησεν) for the fair-haired 
Ariadne in spacious Cuzossus. That a relief in marble of this kind 
existed by the hand of Daedalus or any other artist in the age of the 
Homeric poets is out of the question, and the theory of Overbeck® and 
others, that the marble work to which Pausanias refers may have been a 


‘ii. 6. 3. Plato, Menon, p. 97. Socrates 5 Hipp. Mag. p. 282. 
compares the statues of Deedalus with true 6. Aristides, Περὶ Ῥητορικῆς, i. 30, ii. 38 


opinions, and says that the former are not of (ed, Dindorf); Kal οὐδεὶς τὸν Δαίδαλον οὐδὲ τοὺς 


much value while they are at liberty, for 
then they will walk off like run-away slaves, 
but when bound they are of great value, ‘ for 
they are really very beautiful works.’ ‘In 
the same manner, true opinions, while they 
abide with us, are beautiful and fruitful, but 
they run away from the soul, and are of 
little use until they are fastened by the tie 
of the cause.’ 

? Hesych. s. τ. πλῆξαι. 

* Brunn, X.-G. p. 15. 

* Eurip. Hee. v. 819:— 

Ei μοι γένοιτο φθόγγος ἐ ἐν βραχίοσι 


καὶ χερσὶ καὶ κόμαισι καὶ ποδῶν βάσει, 
ἣ Δαιδάλου τέχναισιν ἣ Θεῶν τινός. 


ἄνω θαυμάζει παρὰ τὸν Φειδίαν, ἀλλὰ τοὐναν- 
τίον ἐκ μικρῶν καὶ φαύλων τὸ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς εἰς 
μεῖζον καὶ τελειώτερον αἱ τέχναι κατέστησαν 
Conf. Cic. Brut. xviii. 71. 

7 Hom. J/liad, xviii. 590:— 


Ἔν δὲ χορὸν ποίκιλλε περικλυτὸς ᾿Αμφιγυήεις, 
Τῷ ἴκελον, οἷόν ποτ᾽ ἐνὶ Κνωσσῷ εὐρείῃ 


Δαίδαλος ἤσκησεν καλλιπλοκάμῳ ᾿Αριάδνῃ. 
Like that which Deedales in Hea erst 
At fair-hair’d Ariadne’s bidding framed. 


Conf. Eustathius, Com. ad Iliad. p. 1166 
8 Gesch. d. griech. Plastik, i. 35. 
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later copy of an original relief on wood, is open to scarcely less objection. 
The true explanation is that of Ottfried Miiller,! that Hephaestus re- 
presented a ‘dancing place’ (the original meaning of yopds),? like that 
which Deedalus once ‘ arranged’ (ἤσκησεν) for Ariadne in Cnossus, and 
on which she danced with Theseus and the Attic youths, after the Cretan 
manner, in honour of her hero’s victory over the Minotaur. The same 
subject is artistically treated in the paintings of the famous archaic vase 
of Clitias and Ergotimus (called the Francozs* Vase, now at Florence), 
in which Ariadne and Theseus lead a dance of seven couples. 

We meet with the names of two other artists belonging to this 
mythical period, Azgus of Argos, who made the wooden image of 
Here which his son carried to Tiryns,> and Epezws of Phocis, the 
reputed fabricator of the Trojan horse® The name of the latter 
occurs in Plato,” in company with that of Dzdalus and Theodorus 
the Samian, and Pausanias mentions ¢wo ξόανα 8 of Aphrodite and 
Hermes in Argos as works of Epeius and offerings of Hypermnestra, 


EXTANT WORKS OF THE PREHOMERIC PERIOD. 


The wooden works of Dzdalus, Argus, and Epeius have all doubt- 
less perished ; but two very remarkable monuments of stone, older 
than the time of Homer, still exist in Greece, although we should 
hesitate to call them works of Grecian art; viz. the Lions of Mycene 
and the Niobe of Mount Sipylus. 


THE LIoN-GATE OF MYCEN-A. 


The still existing walls, covered galleries, and gateways of Tiryns 
and Mycene, whose gigantic proportions and indestructible strength’ 


1 Arch. d. Kunst, sec. 64, T. 

2 Hom. //iad, iii. 394. 

3 Conf. Brunn, A.-G. i, 17. 

4 Vide Arch. Zeit. 1849, 1850, pl. xxiii. 
xxiv.; and O. Jahn’s Die Ficoronische Cista, 
Conf. Za Czsta Atletica, con I\lustrazioni, 
Roma, 1848. 

5 Clemens Alex. Protrepticon (Cohortatio 
ad Gentes), iv. p. 41 (ed. Potter): δημήτριος 
“ἂρ ἐν δευτέρῳ τῶν ᾿Αργολικῶν τοῦ ἐν Τίρυνθι 


τῆς Ἥρας ξοάνου καὶ τὴν ὕλην ὄγχνην καὶ τὸν 
ποιητὴν ᾿Αργὸν ἀναγράφει. 

6 Hom. //iad, xxiii. 665, 838; and Odys. 
viii, 492. Pausan. ii. 19. 5. Virg. AEn. ii. 264. 

7 Jon, p. 538. 

8 Clem. Alex. Protrepft. iv. p. 40, ξόανα 
προσηγορεύετο διὰ τὸ ἀπαξέσθαι (Jey. ἀπεξέσθαι) 
τῆς ὕλης. 

9 Eurip. Zlectra, 1167: Κυκλώπεια οὐράνια 
τείχη. 
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give them more the appearance of the ‘eternal rocks’ of nature (figs. 
1-4) than of human work, were as great a riddle to the ancient Greeks 


Fic; 3: 


coo 


at 


CYCLOPEAN MASONRY, 


as to ourselves. They could only account for them by supposing that 
they were the work of a race of giants, called Cyclopes, with whom they 


FIG. 3. 


GALLERY AT MYCEN., 


peopled the primzval world, who could alone be capable of transporting 
such enormous masses of stone, ‘the very least of which, says Pau- 


——— κ..... «... 
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sanias,! ‘no yoke of mules could move. According to Strabo,? 
the city of Tiryns® was fortified by an ancient guild of architects 
called Gasterocheires (literally, ‘filleng their stomachs by their hands’ ), 
who came from Lycia at the invitation of King Proetus, and who 
also fortified Mycene.* To the same hands ancient writers would 
probably ascribe the subterraneous treasuries of Minyas and 
Atreus,’ the latter of which is almost in a perfect state of preserva- 


ΕΙσ. 4. 


GATE AND WALLS OF MYCENA, 


tion, and answers exactly to Pausanias’® description of the former : 
‘The treasury of Minyas, a marvellous structure, not inferior to any 
work of Grecian or other art, is built thus: it is of stone, round in 
form, and its apex does not end in a very sharp point. They say that 


‘1 ii; 25, 8. πρὸς τὰς Μυκήνας εἶμι" λάζυσθαι χρεὼν 
ΡΟΣ ett μοχλοὺς δικέλλας θ᾽, ὡς τὰ Κυκλώπων βάθρα 
vill. Ρ. 373. φοίνικι κανόνι καὶ τύκοις ἡρμοσμένα 


3 Hom, 74. ii. 559, Τίρυνς τειχιόεσσα. στρεπτῷ σιδήρῳ συντριαινώσω πόλιν. 
+ Pausan. vii. 25, 5. Conf. Eurip. 727: Ny 
Fur. 943:— 5 Pausan. ii. 16. 8. dh ee tS 
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the topmost stone holds together the whole building.” The so-called 
Treasury of Atreus’ consists of a round chamber in the form of 


Fic. 5. 
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TREASURY OF ATREUS, 


Fic. 6. 


ACROPOLIS OF MYCEN#, 


the old straw beehive, and is formed by laying courses of stones hori- 
zontally over each other, so that the upper circle shall slightly pro- 
ject inwards beyond the one immediately below it, until at last only 


a 


THE LIONS OF MYCEN. oe ae 


a small aperture is left at the top of the building, which is closed by a 
coping stone (fig. 5). 

These same mythical architects from Lycia are also said to have 
fortified the citadel of Mycenz, of which the still existing Lion Gate 
(fig. 6) was the principal entrance. ‘Among other parts of the en- 
closure, says Pausanias,! ‘which still remain, a gate is seen with lions 
standing in it, and they report that these were the works of the 
Cyclopes, who made for Proetus the walls of Tiryns.’ 


FIG. .7. 
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THE LION-GATE AT MYCEN.®, 


The mutilated headless figures (fig. 7), which the tuft at the end of 
their tails, and their manes, justify us in calling lions,? are in mezzo 
rilievo, and form the ornament of a triangular slab above the horizontal 
stone lintel of the gate of the citadel. They stand in an erect posture 
on either side of a pillar of peculiar construction. Their heads, which 
have disappeared, were carved out of separate pieces of stone, and 
turned outwards, for the purpose, no doubt, of intimidating an approach- 


1 Pausan, ii. 16. 8. 
2 Compare the two lions, standing back to back, on coins of Cyprus, 
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ing foe.! The pillar itself, which gradually increases in circumference 
from the base upwards, is certainly very un-Greek in character, and 
can hardly be assigned to any known style. It probably supported 
some symbol which filled the vertical angle of the triangle in which 
the whole relief stands. The lions themselves too have a foreign air 
about them, and are so little naturalistic that they have been taken 
by some writers for wo/ves. In their conventional and heraldic style 
they strongly remind us of Assyrian monuments, and yet, on the 
other hand, there is a degree of freedom and grace in their propor- 
tions which is by no means hieratic. On the whole, we are compelled 
to regard the Lions of Mycene, though found on Greek soil, as alto- 
gether unconnected with the history and development of Greek art.’ 
Although it may seem to be somewhat beside the scope of this 
work, it is difficult to speak of Mycenz without some reference to 
the interesting discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in what he calls the 
Grave of Agamemnon. It is as yet too early to forma decided opinion 
on the age and character of the ‘treasures of Mycenz’ now at 
Athens; but happily the discussion has passed out of the hands of 
enthusiasts, who treat the Homeric poems as if they were the most 
sober and trustworthy of historical annals, into those of scholars and 
archeologists, who weigh evidence before accepting it. The highest 
German authorities have as yet made no sign, but in England the 
Mycenzan treasures have been very generally assigned to a period 
not later than 1000 B.c.4 On the other hand, one of the most eminent 
archeologists of the age, M. Stephani, is of opinion that the works 
of art discovered in the graves at Mycenz differ so much from one 
another in character and style that they cannot possibly be referred to 
the same, or indeed to any very remote period. He thinks it probable 


' The so-called Egyptian school of had omitted to pass, when he carried the lion, 


Archeologists were wrong in supposing 
that the material from which the lions are 
carved is a foreign green marble. It is 
found to be of the same yellowish grey lime- 
stone of which the walls themselves are built. 

2 It is interesting in this connexion to 
remember the story of the capture of Sardis 
by Cyrus (546 B.c.) in Herodotus (i. 84). 
The city was entered at the only part of the 
walls which Meles, an ancient king of Sardis, 


born to him by one of his concubines, round 
the rest of the fortifications. 

3. Mr. Ὁ. T. Newton, Zaind. Rev. 18783 
Mr. Poole, Contemporary Rev. 1878; Mr. 
J. Evans, Proceedings of Soc. of Antig. 
March, 1877; Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, «id. 
May 17, 1877; Prof. Sayce, in St. Peters- 
burg Herald, June 23, 1880; Mr. Percy 
Gardner, F¥ournal of Hellenic Studies, 1880, 
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that they consist of the plunder of Greek cities, mingled with works 


of Gothic art, and were interred with the body of some great chief of 
the Heruli who, starting from the sea of Azov, invaded the Pelo- 
ponnese in 267 A.D. This view of the matter has been supported by 
Schultze, A. 5. Murray,! Westropp,? and others. Mr. Murray says that 
‘the gold ornaments have all the character of Celtic ornamentation, 
and that, instead of the zig-zag and mc@ander of Greek archaic art, 
we find the Celtic ¢rzguetra and spiral.” In advocating the Gothic 


origin of the treasures Stephani lays great stress on the presence of 


golden butterflies, because this insect does not occur in Greek art 
before the second. century B.c. He seems to have overlooked the 
fact that his opponents do not claim a Greek origin for the contents 
of the grave. Mr. Percy Gardner * expressly says that ‘one does not 
find among them a single object of which one can unhesitatingly say 
that it is of Greek origin.’ Now butterflies have been found in abun- 
dance on an Egyptian wall in the British Museum,‘ which dates from 
the fifteenth century B.c., and, as Mr. Gardner says, they may have 
occurred in the art of pre-historic Asia Minor, and why not in that 


_ of pre-historic Greece, which seems to have been nearly connected 


with it ? 

I am inclined, after a careful examination of the Mycenzan 
treasures, to attach some weight to another argument of Stephani, 
derived from the elegant form and exquisite workmanship of the 
famous silver οἰνοχόη (cup for ladling out wine), the bull’s head of 
silver with golden horns, and some of the cups of gold, which are 
highly finished works of developed art, and might well form part of 
the plunder of Grecian cities. There are, however, very patent objec- 
tions to both the main propositions in M. Stephani’s theory. It 
would be strange indeed if the spoil of Greek cities contained no re- 
presentation of a Greek god or man, no coins or inscriptions, nothing, 
in fact, which is wxdeniably Greek; and equally strange that in the 
grave of a Gothic chief there should not be a single weapon made of 


1 Nineteenth Century, 1879. vol. i. p. 94. 
2 Atheneum, Sept. 18, 1880. 4 Mr. A. 5. Murray, in the Academy, 
$In the Yournal of Hellenic Studies, July 3, 1880. 
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iron, while there are numerous swords of bronze and arrow heads of 


obsidian.' 


The great mistake of M. Stephani, as Mr. Gardner has pointed 
out, is the supposition that, if the treasures date from the eleventh 
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OLD RELIEF FROM MYCEN#, 


century B.C., they ought to show a 
similarity to works of Greek archaic 
art, which was in its infancy more 
than two centuries later. That there 
is no such similarity may be seen 
from a relief found in the graves 
at Mycene (fig. 8), which is like 
a feeble and clumsy attempt to 
imitate some Egyptian or Assyrian 
work. On the whole I am in- 
clined to think with Kohler? that 
the Graves of Mycenz contain the 
bodies of some great chiefs of the 
Carians who, coming from the East, 
settled in Greece in the twelfth or 
eleventh century B.C., and whose 
custom it was to deposit arms in the 
tombs of departed heroes? Kohler 


thinks it by no means improbable that the Argive dynasty of pre- 
Homeric times was descended from the kings of these Carian invaders. 


The figure of 


THE NIOBE ON 


Mount SIPYLUS ‘4 


(Fig. 9), 


four or five miles from Magnesia (north of Ephesus), is carved in alto 


' Mr. P. Gardner, Joc. cit. 

* Mittheilungen d. Arch. Inst, in Athen. 
1878, p. 1. 

* Thucyd. i. 8: ὑπὲρ ἥμισυ (Δήλου) Κᾶρες 
ἐφάνησαν γνωσθέντες τῇ τε σκευῇ τῶν 
ὕπλων ξυντεθαμμένῃ καὶ τῷ τρόπῳ ᾧ νῦν 
ἔτι θάπτουσι. Conf. Herod. i. 171. The 
graves are in the narrower ring of the most 


ancient Acropolis, of which the site of the 
Lion Gate is a later extension (Adler, Arch. 
Zeit, 1876, p. 94). 

* Mount Sipylus is a spur of Mount Tmo- 
lus in Lydia (4od. Mimas). We are ashamed 
of introducing the wretched sketch from 
Stewart’s work. Conf. Ze Sipylos et ses 
Ruines, by M. Weber. 
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rilievo out of the living rock at a height of about 200 feet ;! it resembles 
the Helvetian lion at Lucerne, but is much larger, being three times the 
size of life. The image of Niobe is represented sitting, and the water 
runs down upon it through a large cutting in the rock above. The 
hands are folded, and the head is slightly inclined on one side, by 
which an expression of sadness is produced. Pausanias? visited the 
spot, and says, ‘I saw the Niobe when I was on Mount Sipylus. Near 


NIOBE FROM STARK’S NIOBE. 


at hand it looks like rough stone, and affords no semblance of a woman 
either mourning or otherwise; but on moving away to a greater 
distance, one really seems to see a weeping cast-down woman.’ Very 
remarkable is the reference to it in Homer? in the following perhaps 
interpolated passage, in which Achilles, after describing the fate of 
Niobe, says, 


1 Stewart, plate 1; MacFarlane, Constantinople in 1828, p, 317. 
2 i, 21. 5. Conf, Curtius, Hist, gf Greece (Ward’s translation), i. 81. 
3 Jiiad, xxiv. 614. 
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Nov δέ που ἐν πέτρῃσιν, ἐν οὔρεσιν οἰοπόλοισιν, 
Ἐν Σιπύλῳ, ὅθι φασὶ θεάων ἔμμεναι εὐνὰς 
Νυμφάων, air’ ἀμφ᾽ ᾿Αχελώϊον ἐῤῥώσαντο 
Ἔνθα, λίθος περ ἐοῦσα, θεῶν ἔκ κήδεα πέσσει. 


And now in Sipylus, amid the rocks 

And lonely mountains, where the goddess nymphs 

That love to dance by Acheléus’! stream, 

’Tis said, were cradled, she, though turned to stone, i 
Broods over wrongs inflicted by the Gods.” 


The same sad theme inspired the beautiful strophe of Sopho- 


cles :*&— 
Ἤκουσα δὴ λυγροτάταν ὀλέσθαι 
τὰν Φρυγίαν ξέναν 
Ταντάλου Σιπύλῳ πρὸς ἄν 
κρῳ, τὰν κισσὸς ὡς ἀτενὴς 
πετραία βλάστα δάμασεν" 
kai νιν ὄμβρῳ τακομέναν 
ὡς φάτις ἀνδρῶν 
χιών τ᾽ οὐδαμὰ λείπει 
τέγγει θ᾽ ὑπ’ ὀφρύσι παγκλαύτοις 
δειράδας - με δαί- 
μὼν ὁμοιοτάταν κατευνάζει. 


Well I know the ancient story, how the maid of Pelops’ line 
On the grey Sipylian summit to her dreary death did pine: 
How the rocky growth around her straining, ivylike, arose ; 
How she wastes with dews perennial and with everlasting snows ; 
Ceaseless from her streaming eyelids fall the tears upon her breast,— 
Likest her, the powers of Heaven lull me to a forceful rest. 

(H. A. P.) 


This primeval work bears a strong resemblance to some of the 
seated statues cut out of the rocks which border the Nile.‘ 


' Some conjecture a river of this name in 8 Antigone, v. 791 (ed. Boeckh). 
Lydia ; Heyne thinks it is the mythical term * See Prof. Sayce’s ‘ Notes from Journeys 
for any river. in the Troad and Lydia,’ in vol. i. of ournal 


2 Lord Derby’s translation, xxiv. v. 717. of Hellenic Studies. ‘ 
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HOMERIC ART. 


IT is sometimes asserted with pardonable exaggeration that Homer 
is the intellectual founder not only of Greek history, Greek religion, 
and the Greek drama, but also of Greek art. We can only accept 
this dictum with regard to the last in a very limited sense. Great 
as his influence on the direction of Greek art undoubtedly was, it was 
exercised almost exclusively through the medium of religion, with 
which early art was indissolubly connected. He fixed in every brain 
and heart a clear conception of the nature and being of the Gods, of 


~ whose presence and operation he saw evidence in every event of 


life ; and it was the general diffusion of the ideas which sprang from 
his creative genius which prepared for the artist an appropriate field 
of activity, and inspired in the people at large the faculty to appre- 
ciate and enjoy, and the desire to honour and reward. 

We are not then to look for sculpture in the works, or even in the 
age, of Homer.' He indeed gave shape and scope to the vague 
religious notions and aspirations of his countrymen, but Epic poetry 
alone could not furnish appropriate subjects for the sculptor’s art. It 
was the mental and moral type, the ἦθος, which Homer formed. The 
Cyclic poets, who succeeded him, did much to give bodily shape and 


1 In the following pages the expression 


verba, I should choose Col. Mure as my 
‘age of Homer’ means the period in which 


magister. At the same time, I recognise the 


the sernels of the iad and Odyssey were 
composed. It would be impossible for me 
to enter into the interminable Homeric con- 
troversy in this place, but I may say that I 


’ am a firm believer in the existence of Homer 


and think that he sang the oldest portion of 
the Z/iad and Odyssey not later than the ninth 
century B.c. If I were compelled jurare 171 


force of much which Mr. F. A. Paley ad- 
vances in his learned and interesting Re- 
marks on Prof. Mahaffy’s Account of the Rise 
and Progress of “pic Poetry, in support of 
an opposite opinion. He has shown that 
the lists are open. Conf. an article in the 
Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1881, ‘On 
the Antiquity of our Homer.’ 
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personality to the Gods of Olympus and to bring them within the reach 
of human comprehension and the artist’s chisel; but it needed lyric 
and still more dramatic poetry to present the Gods and heroes in the 
flesh, and as individual characters, to the bodily eyes of their worship- 
pers ; and therefore the palmy days of sculpture are not those of Homer, 
but of Pindar, Sophocles, and Euripides.. The Gods of Homer are 
still too far removed from earth, too vast and indefinite, to be transferred 
to the canvas or the marble. They ‘move like the night,’ and ‘storm 
down the slopes of Olympus’; they rush through the sky ‘like a 
meteor sent as a portent to the sailors,’ ‘their shoulders are veiled in 
cloud,’ and they rise from the hoary sea ‘like a mist ;’ and no effort of 
the artist can seize them as they flit past him in mysterious vagueness. 
We are so apt to carry back the plastic forms, which are the creation 
of a much later age, into the scenes of the Iliad and the Odyssey, that 
it requires an effort—which, however, it is essential to make—to remem- 
ber that the fine art which we trace in Homer was in no respect what 
we Call classical, or even national Hellenic art. What he had before 
him was much more likely of the Assyrian type, and in most cases 
no doubt the work of foreigners and imported from Asia or Egypt. 

What then are the works of art which we find in Homer? It will 
be easier to say what they are zo¢. In the first place there is no statuary 
in the proper sense of the word ; there are no figures cut in marble or 
cast in bronze or any other metal. Only one divine image is directly 
mentioned in Homer, that of the ‘fair-haired Pallas,’ in the citadel of 
Troy. We have here no doubt a Διυπετές " (fallen from heaven), 
a painted, dressed-up Ξόανον, or wooden figure of the kind already 
described. Even here it is not called an image, but spoken of as the 
goddess herself; but we infer from the instructions given by Hector, 
to lay ‘the fairest robe in all the house’ across the veces of the 
implacable Pallas, the existence of a temple-image, and that the 
offered robe was destined for actual wearing by the goddess.‘ 

There are, indeed, passages in the Odyssey which seem at first 
sight to imply the existence, in the age of Homer, of complete 


' Iliad, vi. 92, In the older Parthenon at Athens (?). 

? Apollod. iii. 12, * Eurip. Hee, 465:— 

8. Conf. Eurip. Electra, 1254 ;— τᾶς καλλιδίφρον τ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίας ἐν κροκέῳ πέπλῳ. 
᾿Αθήνας Παλλάδος σεμνὸν βρέτας. 
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statues both of men and animals. In the glowing description 
of. the palace of Alcinous, the Phzacian King,’ we read that 
‘walls of polished brass shine throughout the house and are coped 

above with a cornice of bright steel(?).’ The doors are of gold, and 
the silver door-posts rest on a burnished floor of brass. On either 
side gold and silver dogs, ‘for ever free from death and age,’ the work 
of Hephezstus (Vulcan), keep guard over the palace of the high-souled 
Alcinous. Tapestry, the work of women, adorned the thrones on which 
the Phzacian princes sat at meat, and golden youths with torches in their 
hands shed light upon the bancuet. But although it has been too much 
the fashion of late years to treat the poems of Homer as if they were 
accurate and trustworthy chronicles of real events, few will be found 
to bring forward these passages as evidence of the state of plastic art 
in the Homeric age. We must place the ‘golden youths’ of the 
Odyssey in the same category with the still more wonderful ‘ golden 
. maidens’ in the Iliad, who supported the halting steps of Hephestus 
when he received the visit of Thetis in his Olympian palace. 

There waited on their king the attendant maids, 

In form as living maids, but wrought in gold, 

Instinct with consciousness, with voice endued, 


And strength and skill from heavenly teachers drawn.’ 
(Lord Derby’s translation.) 


In this case, as in that of the ‘wise ships of the Phzacians, which 
knew the wishes of their master and went of themselves in the right 
direction,’* the poet fortunately so far exceeds the bounds of possibility 
as to betray the real character of all his descriptions of the palaces 
of Gods and heroes. Throughout the Odyssey, more especially, we 
are walking on enchanted ground and breathing the purple air of 
fairy land. Athene with her golden wand,‘ Hermes with his ‘ milk- 
white’ flower-antidote (u@Av),> Ino-Leucothea with her magic veil 
(κρήδεμνον), appear, like good fairies, in the nick of time to transform 
the hero’s face and dress, and ‘shed grace about his head and 


1 Odys. iv. 43. See a relief of Hephzestus supported by a 


2 Lliad, xviii. 418 :— maiden found at Ostia (Visconti, AZus. Pio. 
ὑπὸ δ᾽ ἀμφίπολοι ῥωόντο, ἄνακτι, Clem. vol. Iv. 11). ἢ ‘ 

χρύσειαι, ζωῇσι νεήνισιν εἰοικυῖαι, 3 Odys. vili. 558. 4 [bid xvi. 172. 

τῆς ἐν μὲν νόος ἐστὶ μετὰ φρεσίν, ἐν δὲ καὶ αὐδή, 5 Lbid. x. 305. 6 lbid. ν. 346. 


καὶ σθένος, ἀθανάτων δὲ θεῶν ἄπο ἔργᾳ ἴσασιν. 
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shoulders,’ to save him from the wicked sorceress, and to rescue him in 
the last extremity from a watery grave. We live at one time amongst 
monster-cannibals, more impious and terrible than those whom Jack 
the Giant-killer slew ; at another we watch with delight the lovely white- 
armed Nausicaa and her maidens, as they play and sing on the 
Pheacian strand. We pass with little preparation from the dread 
abodes and shapes of Hades to the gorgeous palaces of kings and heroes, 
and the bright and glorious mansions of the happy Gods, which far 
outshine in golden splendour the creations of Aladdin’s lamp. 

Notwithstanding, however, the poetic golden haze which envelopes 
the objects and incidents of the divine Epics, no one can fail to see 
that decorative art had attained to a very high degree of perfection 
before the age of Homer, though not probably in Greece itself. 

The working of metals especially plays a prominent part in 
Homeric art, and we find in the Odyssey! the name of a goldsmith,? 
Laerces, who is summoned to the palace of Nestor to cover a cow’s 
horn with gold at a sacrifice; and the existence of professional 
artisans is referred to in many other passages. The works of art in 
metal most frequently mentioned are the various kinds of drinking- 
vessels used at the banquets of the chiefs. Like the costly pieces of 
armour which Homer describes, they are either the work of the god 
Hephestus or of foreigners from Tyre, Sidon and Cyprus. 

A large number of silver and silver-gilt bowls and cups of this 
kind have been found, always in Pheenician marts, and especially 
in Cyprus, the ornaments of which show a remarkable mixture of 
styles—Egyptian, Assyrian and Phoenician. ‘On the same work of 
art we find the pschent, the hawk, the lotus and scarabzeus, of Egypt, 
with the bull, the antelope, and the chariot, of Assyria; and one of 
the vases found in Palestrina bears a Phoenician inscription.’ 4 

The passionate love of the Greeks for chased and embossed 
goblets, not only in the age of Homer, but throughout their whole 


‘iii, 425. Conf. xxiii. 159. Vatican (Museo Etrusco, vol. i. pl. 63-66). 

3 χρυσοχόος, generally χαλκεύς. 4 Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 334. The same 

* Bowls answering to the descriptions in class of bronze bowls have been found by 
Homer were found at Cervetri, in thefamous Layard at Nineveh, and Cesnola at Cyprus. 
Regulini-Galassi tomb, and are now in the (Museo Napol. (in Louvre), iii. pl. 10, 11.) 
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history, was extraordinarily great, and is continually expressed or 
referred to in their literature.! 

Another extensive field for the display of the toreutic art was 
found in the armour and weapons of distinguished warriors,? and in 
the ornaments worn by goddesses and heroines (the ‘ δαίδαλα πόλλα᾽ ), 
which are described with singular minuteness and fondness in the 
Homeric poems. Very frequent mention is also made of wood- 
carving, and the names of famous masters in this craft, as Icmalius of 
Ithaca, who made Penelope’s chair, Harmonides the Trojan, ‘whom 
Athene greatly loved;’ Phereclus and Odysseus himself, who made 
‘his own marriage bed, the construction of which is minutely described 
in a passage of the Odyssey (xxiii. vv. 190-201), the locus classicus 
of Homeric joinering. 

Fewer traces are found in early Greek literature of modelling in 
clay than might be expected from its importance in plastic art, which 
derives its very name from the moulding of this material (πλάσσειν). 
The potter’s wheel was known to Homer,‘ and Hesiod ὅ describes the 
formation of the mischievous Pandora from clay; but their writings 
afford little encouragement to those who refer the most ancient 
painted vases to the Homeric period.® 

Very frequent, on the other hand, are the references to embroidery 
both in the Iliad and the Odyssey. It formed the principal occupa- 
tion not only of slaves, but of royal heroines, like Helen,’ Andromache,® 
and Penelope,® and of demi-goddesses, like Circe;!° and Calypso.'! Even 
Pallas Athene herself worked with her own hands the ‘ambrosial robe’ 
which Here donned when about to circumvent her awful spouse upon 
Mount Ida. 

It remains to be considered whether the various forms of decorative 
art of which we have now spoken are peculiar to Greece, or to the 
Hellenic race, and what place is to be assigned to them in the history 
of Greek art. We are not surprised that the garments in the house 


1 Tliad, xxii. 740; xxiv. 74. Athenzus, xviii. 296; xv. 460. Hesiod, Of. 74. 


Xl. 15: ov δεῖ οὖν ἡμᾶς ἐκμανῶς πίνειν, ἄπο- 4 ,Ἴαάῖ, xviii. 600. 

βλέποντας εἰς τὸ πλῆθος τῶν κάλων τούτων 5 Theog. 570. 

καὶ παντοδαπῶν κατὰ τὰς τέχνας ἐκπωμάτων. 5 Brunn, Ausst bet Homer, Ὁ. 6. 
2 Odys. xi. 610; liad, xi. 19. Conf. 7 Iliad, iii, 125; 

Kopke, A7tegswesen der Griechen. 8 Jbid, xxii. 440. 9: Odys. xix, 227. 
8 7 πη, xviii. 401; Odys. xix. 227; Lbid. 10 Lbid, x. EGE: nN bid. v. 61. 
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of an Asiatic prince like Paris should be called the work of women 
whom he brought from Sidon. But nowhere in the Iliad or the 
Odyssey is any distinction made between Hellenic and non-Hellenic 
art. At the funeral games in honour of Patroclus, Achilles gives as a 
prize a silver cratér, the work of Sidonians, which had been brought 
over the sea by Pheenicians.’ Menelaus, too, gave Telemachus a 
similar bowl, the work of Hephestus, a Grecian god, which originally 
belonged to Phaedimus, king of the Sidonians.2. We also read of 
Cyprian breastplates* and Egyptian caskets, and the general impression 
we derive from Homer is that he regarded all such works of art as 
of foreign origin and imported by Pheenician traders.° 
Ἔνθα δὲ Φοίνικες ναυσίκλυτοι ἤλυθον ἄνδρες 
τρῶκται, μυρί᾽ ἄγοντες ἀθύρματα vi pedaivy.—Odys. xv. 416. 
Thither came the Pheenicians, mariners renowned, greedy merchantmen, with 
all manner of gauds in a black ship. 
In this necessarily brief and superficial notice of Homeric art, we 
have found it convenient to postpone to the last the consideration of 
by far the most important work described by the godlike poet— 


THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 


We gather from the words of Homer that the shield was round 
and composed of five concentric discs or layers (πέντε mruyés), one 
above the other, diminishing in circumference, and thus affording 
four circular stripes and a small circle in the centre as fields for 
decoration :— 

πυίει δὲ πρώτιστα σάκος μέγα Te, στιβαρόν Te, 

πάντοσε δαιδάλλων, περὶ δ᾽ ἄντυγα βάλλε φαεινήν, 

τρίπλακα, μαρμαρέην, ἐκ δ᾽ ἀργύρεον τελαμῶνα. 

πέντε δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἔσαν σάκεος πτύχες " αὐτὰρ ἐν αὐτῷ 

ποίει δαίδαλα πολλὰ ἰδυίῃσι mpariderow.—lliad, xviii. 473-482. 
And first a shield he fashioned vast and strong, 

With rich adornment ; circled with a rim, 

Threefold, bright-gleaming, whence a silver belt 

Depended ; of five folds the shield was formed, 

And on its surface many a rare design 

Of curious art his practised skill had wrought.—(Lord Derby.) 


' Iliad, xxiii. 743. * /liad, xi. 20. 5 Brunn, Kunst bet Homer. 
2 Oalys. ix. 615. 4 Odys. iv. 125. 
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The interpretation of the so-called ἀσπιδοποιΐα, which begins with 
these lines, was matter of interest and discussion to ancient Greek 
philosophers, who saw init an allegorical picture of the external world 
and human [{{6.} In modern times the controversy—in which Scaliger, 
Perrault, Mdme. Dacier, Boivin, Caylus, Dug. Montvel, Heyne, 
our own Pope, Lessing, and others took an active part—has turned 
either on the possibility of the existence of such a shield, or on the 
mode in which the different scenes were arranged upon its surface. 
We can do little more than allude to the controversy on these points, 
and refer the reader to the works in which they are discussed at 
length? 

The general arrangement of scenes in the concentric stripes 
which has found most favour in the present day is that of Welcker, 
and it has been adopted with certain modifications by Professor 
Brunn in his very learned and elegant treatise on Homeric art? 
The objections, founded on the difficulty of representing the scenes 
and objects described by the poet in so limited a space, owe much of 
their apparent weight to a want of consideration of the essential 
difference between the art of poetry, which can represent a series of 
events succeeding one another in time, and the plastic art, which can 
only seize the situation of a single moment. 

How essential this consideration is will be seen at once if we try 
to give an account in verse, or even in the plainest prose, of any 
picture or statue with which we are familiar. ~ We shall find it abso- 
lutely impossible to confine ourselves to a bare description of the 
objects before us, and to say nothing of what they are designed to 
suggest. When we read that 

Many ploughmen up and down 
Their teams were driving, and as each attained 


The limit of the field would one advance 
And tender him a cup of generous wine— 


we know that no such representation lies within the province of 


1 Heracl. Ponticus Alleg. Hom. 467. coon, ch. xix. Welcker, Zeitschrift fiir 
Philost. junr. Zmag. x. Gesch. d. a. Kunst, i. 555. Brunn, Kunst 

2 Pope, “iad, vol. i. p. 61, obs. Heyne, bec Homer. Friederichs, Philostr. Bilder, p. 
LExcurs. iii. 20 Lliad xviii. ; Lessing’s. Lao- _ 225. 8 Die Kunst bet Homer. 
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plastic or pictorial art, but we readily understand that such successive 
actions may be vividly suggested by a skilful relief or picture, which 
forms, as it were, the text on which the poet enlarges after the manner 
of his art. | 

Brunn’s arrangement is as follows: (1) The central ὀμφαλὸς or 
boss was occupied by ‘the earth, sky and ocean, the sun and moon, 
and several constellations. (2) The second circle, or circular stripe 
which surrounded the boss, was divided into two parts, in one of which 
was represented a city tnx time of peace, and in the other a@ city in 
time of war. (3) The third ring contained four scenes, representing 
the seasons. (4) The fourth ring contained choral dances ; and (5) 
the whole shield was encircled by the fifth, which represented she 
river Oceanus. . 

The subjects of the second and third circles may be subdivided 
into several scenes. In the city at peace we have: (a) the banquet ; 
(ὁ) α marriage; (c) a lawsuit. In the city at war we have also 
three distinct scenes: (4) walls with their defenders ; (ὁ) an attack on 
the herds; (c) a battle between the two armies. So in the circle 
with the four seasons: Spring is represented by ploughing, Swmmer 
by reaping ; Autumn by the vintage; and Wenter by the tending of 
cattle. The fourth circle shows a greater degree of homogeneity : it 
represents a ¢roop of dancers divided into two semi-choirs (οἱ δ᾽ ὅτε--- 
ἄλλοτε δὲ) on either side. The river Oceanus appropriately surrounds 
these scenes of human life, as it was supposed to enclose the actual 
world on which they were enacted.! 

These subjects afford, moreover, additional and very valuable 
testimony to the connexion between early Greek and Assyrian art 
to which we have alluded above. Prof. Brunn? has pointed out the 
marvellous correspondence between the scenes pourtrayed on the Shield 
of Achilles and the Assyrian reliefs fromthe palace of Sennacherib, 
published in the second series of the publications of Layard. These last 
are not indeed earlier than 700 B.C., but considering the unchanging 
character of Oriental art, they may fairly be looked on as repetitions 


_| Similar descriptions of shields are found in Eurip. Electra, v. 452; Virg. 2x. viii. 925 ; 
Silius Ital. ii. 395. 2 Kunst bet Homer, p. 12. 
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of earlier works. In T. 18 and T. 50 of Layard’s work we have a 
town with its defenders. The sally from the gates, the raid on the 
herds, and the battle find their parallel in T. 31, 37, 38, 46, and so on. 
In fact there is scarcely any scene of the shield for which materials 
may not be found in existing Assyrian reliefs! Even for the sun, 
moon, and constellations models exist, not indeed in the above-men- 
tioned reliefs, but on Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders. For the 
concentric divisions of the shield a parallel has been found in the 
silver and gilt vessels discovered in the graves of Cervetri? (the ancient 
Caere, about 20 m. N.W. of Rome), referred to above, and in Cyprus ; ὃ 
and in a similar one, now in the Louvre, which may be traced to Cyprus, 
where Egyptian, Asiatic and Greek influences met and mingled. We 
should hardly be justified indeed in assigning these and similar works 
to the Homeric age; yet there are no extant remains of antiquity 
which lie closer to Homeric art. 
Of a similar character to the Shield of Achilles is 


Hesiop’s ‘SHIELD OF HERACLES,’ 


which has become a very apple of discord to philologians and 
archeologists. The clearest view of the subject may be obtained 
by reading the works of Hermann,' Deiters,> &c., on one side, and of 
O. Miiller® and Brunn’ on the other. The two last writers appear to me 
to have established two main propositions. First, that the description 
of Hesiod contains an artistic conception not inferior to that of Homer’s 
Shield of Achilles ; and secondly, that the Shield of Heracles shows 
a certain advance, corresponding in character and direction to that 
which may be traced in extant coins, vases and reliefs of the same 
period.® 


1 Brunn, Kzmnst bec Homer. Conf. Mr. * Opusce. vi. 2. p. 204. 
A. S. Murray’s beautiful restoration of the 5 De Hesiodi Scuti Descr. Bonn, 1858. 
‘ Shield of Achilles’ in his W7story of Greek 6 Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumswissenschaft, 


Sculpture. 1834, No. 110. 
2 Now in the Museo Gregoriano (Nos. 7 Kunst bei Homer, p. 17. 

63-66) in Rome. 8 O. Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst. Sec. 65. 3 
3 V. Cesnola’s Cyprus. and 345, 5. 
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The next most important link in the chain which connects Homeric 
decorative art with that of a later age is the well-known 


CHEST OF CYPSELUS, 


which is circumstantially described by Pausanias.' Cypselus, surnamed 
from the chest (κυψέλη) in which his mother Labda is said to have con- 
cealed him from the Bacchiadz who sought his life, reigned in Corinth 
during the latter half of the seventh century B.c. The chest, which was 
supposed to be of a much earlier date, was placed in the Opisthodom 
(back-chamber) of the Heraion? (temple of Here) at Olympia, where 
Pausanias saw it. This writer ascribes the inscription on the chest 
to the poet Eumelus, who flourished about 760 B.c.; but it has been 
noticed that, in the reliefs, Heracles has his usual weapons (the club and 
bow), which were not generally given him before Ol. 30 (660 B.C.). 
The chest, which was of cedar, was oblong in form, three feet in height, 
and four feet broad, and rested on feet. As it was placed against the 
wall it was only ornamented with reliefs on three sides, or, as some 
maintain, only in front. The reliefs were -partly carved in the cedar 
itself and partly on pieces of gold and ivory, which were fastened on 
to the surface of the chest. It was divided into five narrow stripes 
(@pat), inthe same way as the Homeric shield, only, of course, into 
parallel straight bands instead of concentric circles. Only the middle 
stripe contained a single scene, while the other four were occupied 
by from four to thirteen scenes each. In the first, third, and fifth 
stripes the figures moved from right to left ; in the second and fourth, 
from left to right. We gather from the minute description of 
Pausanias that the same principle of responsion and parallelism 
prevailed in these reliefs as in earlier and later Greek works of a similar 
nature, and that prominence was given to the central and corner 
groups. Mythology, as might be expected, has already become the 
prevailing element in the subjects chosen. Inscriptions are very freely 


: v. 5. 2 Chrysostom, Orazt. ii. 45- 4 Brunn, Aust bet Homer. 
O. Jahn, Popul. Aufsatze, p. 202. 5.0, Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, Sec. 57. 
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BATHYCLES’ THRONE OF APOLLO. 4τ 


introduced, and either give the names of the persons or describe in 
hexameters the scenes pourtrayed. These were written in the most 
ancient; partly Corinthian, characters,' and run sometimes from right to 
left, sometimes from left to right. 


THE THRONE OF APOLLO AT AMYCL&. 


Of the same nature was the throne of the Amyclaan Apollo, con- 
structed by Bathycles of Magnesia in the time of Croesus (548-540 
B.C.). O. Miiller ? considers this to have been an example of that to- 
reutic work which consisted o! a kernel of wood covered with reliefs in 
gold and ivory; but it should rather be regarded as the commencement 
of the Chryselephantine art, which is a development of wood-carving. 
The work of Bathycles was still purely decorative, for his art was dis- 
played not on the figure of Apollo himself, but on the so-called throne. 
This appears to have been not a seat, but a sort of choir—like that of 
a Christian cathedral in which the Chapter sits—in the middle of 
which stood the image of the God. This figure, which was a σφυρήλατον 
(wrought with the hammer) of bronze, forty-five feet high, was not, as 
Pausanias expressly tells us, the work of Bathycles, but archaic, ‘made 
without artistic skill,? and except that it had hands, face, and feet, in 
other respects like a bronze pillar.’ 

The reliefs, with which we are at present concerned, consisted of 
thirty-seven scenes on the three outsides of the so-called throne, four- 
teen on the insides, and three, more elaborate compositions, on the 
altar-shaped pedestal which contained the ashes of Hyacinthus. In 
the description of these reliefs we see a further advance in technical 
execution, and the same principle of responsion. The subjects are 
drawn from the ‘ great stream’ of Homeric and Cyclic poetry, but con- 
tain still more of the mythical history of the Gods than the Chest of 

-Cypselus. The character of these reliefs too is largely influenced by the 


_ cldse relation into which they are brought with whole round figures, 


1 OQ, Jahn, Popul. Aufsdtze, 214. 3. Pausan. ill. 19. I: οὐ σὺν τέχνῃ πεποιημένον. . . 
2 Arch. d. Kunst, Sec. 85. τὸ λοιπὸν χαλκῷ κίονί ἐστιν εἰκασμένον. 
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THE THRONE OF THE OLYMPIAN ZEUS. 


The next important work of a similar character is the throne of 
Pheidias’ Zeus at Olympia, which is closely connected with the greatest 
plastic achievement of the greatest artist that the human race has pro- 
duced. A description of this wonderful creation, in which cost and 
skill vied with one another for supremacy, is given by Pausanias.' 
We mention it here as the last link of a series of strictly decorative 
works which we have traced in their ever-increasing beauty from 
the age of Homer to that of Pheidias. 

Figures of Nike (Victory) formed the four legs of the throne, and 
its arms were supported by Sphinxes. Below these again were Afollo 
and Artemis in the act of shooting the MVzobids. The legs were 
united by four cross bars, on one of which stood eight round figures, 
representing the eight different contests introduced at Olympia by 
the Eleians. The spaces between the upper part of the legs of the 
throne and the cross bars were filled up by slabs of costly wood, 
which were adorned by the painter Panzenus, a nephew of Pheidias, 
with representations of heroic myths.. On the back of the throne, 
which rose above the head of the god, stood the Charites and the Hore, 
whom the Epic poets call daughters of Zeus, and who had charge of 
the gates of Heaven. On the broad edge of the basis of the throne 
were groups of figures in relief: Helios (the sun god) mounting his 
Chariot ; Zeus and Here; Hephaestus and Charis ; Hermes and Hestia 
(Vesta). The centre of the composition was probably occupied by 
Aphrodite, who is welcomed by Fros (Love), and crowned by Pothos 
(Desire), as she rises from the sea. By these, her constant attendants, 
she is introduced to the assembled Deities of Olympus, who pay their 
glad homage to the new-born goddess, whose resistless power they 
all acknowledge. 


λιν, ii. 1. Conf. Brunn, Kusst bei Homer. 
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CHAPTER: ἅν. 


THE GREER TEMPLE. 


IT would be beside our present purpose to speak of Greek architecture 
as such, but Greek sculpture is so closely connected with its sister art, 
that some knowledge of the forms of the Greek temple—and especially 
of those parts in the adornment of which the painter and the sculptor 
were allowed to display their skill—is essential to the student of plastic 
art. 

As the dwelling of a God, the temple was carefully separated from 
immediate neighbourhood and contact with profane buildings by being 
placed in a τέμενος (sacred enclosure) or on a raised platform of solid 
masonry—the so-called στερεοβάτης. The Doric temple, such as we 
see it in its perfection in the Temple of Pzestum, of which the probable 
date is about 600 B.C., was in the main the same as we find it in the 
zenith of Hellenic glory, in the age of Pericles. It consisted of an 
oblong cella (νεώς, onxos), in which stood the image of the God; the 
proneos (προνέως, περόδομοΞ), (vestibule); and the opzsthodomos (back- 
chamber), which was entered from the rear and was generally used as 
a treasure-house. In its simpler form the temple was either without 
columns (ἄστυλος) or had them only in front (7pdctuvdos). Temples of 
a costlier style had columns both on the east and west fronts (audu- 
πρόστυλος) or on all four sides (aepimtepos), and some were even 
surrounded by a double row of columns (Sérrepos). Another variety, 
of which we have an example in the Parthenon, had a double row of 
columns at each end, and only one row on each of the longer sides. 

Resting immediately on the pillars, and connecting them firmly 
together, was the heavy architrave or epistyle (fig. 10, a), the surface of 
which was generally plain and smooth, and not adorned with reliefs, 
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except, perhaps, in the case of the primitive Temple of Assos. In theory 


the epistyle was one long beam, but in reality it consisted of short slabs, 


which were united above the centre of each column. On the epistyle, 


as intermediate member, rested the beams which ran from end to end, 
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DORIC PILLAR, 


and from side to side, of the whole building, inter- 
secting one another and forming the flat interior 
roof of the temple. The quadrangular spaces 
between these beams were filled with thin slabs of 
marble. In the earliest period these cross-beams 
were fashioned of wood, and the ends were visible 
above the epistyle.' But in stone (Doric) architec- 
ture they were concealed by the so-called ¢riglyphs* 
(fig. 10, ὁ), cubic blocks of stone, which were placed 
above the joinings of the short beams of the 
epistyle, and also in the centre of the intercolum- 
nia (spaces between the columns) and served as 
supports of the roof-beam or cornice (γεῖσον), 
(fig. 10, c). The rectangular spaces between the 
triglyphs, called metopes (fig. 10,d) (μέτοπαι, inter- 
tignia), were nearly square, and ranged in size 
from two to four feet in height, according to the 
size of the temples. They were originally left 
open, as we see from a passage in Euripides,’ 
where Pylades directs Orestes to enter the 
temple through these openings (εἴσω τρυγχύφων 
ὅποι κενόν). It was customary in earlier times 
to place offerings—vases, tripods, &c.—in the 
metopes, but at a later period they were closed 
with slabs of stone, and ornamented first by 


the painter and subsequently by the sculptor. This series of alter- 


nate triglyphs and metopes formed the beautiful Doric frieze. 
On the triglyphs, or short pillars, as we have already said, rested 
the lower horizontal beam of the triangular, or gable, end of the roof. 


' O. Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, Sec. 52. 2 So called from the three grooves in them. 


3 Tphig. in Taur. 113. 
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The upper part of this beam (γεῖσον) is bordered by a mzander stripe, 


_ by the cymation (κυμάτιον, wave-shaped moulding) and the abacus, 


which two last form the greatly projecting cornice. And lastly the 
whole building is covered by two gently inclined planes, which spread 
themselves over it like the protecting wings of a mother-bird (hence 
sometimes called ἀετός, dérwya),' and form, with the horizontal line 
of the extablature or geison, a triangular space, the so-called pediment. 
This pediment or aetos (τύμπανον, tympanum fastigii) was the chief 
field of architectural sculpture, on which, as on the brow of the build- 
ing, its character was impressed by the artist. 

We have spoken hitherto of the Doric order of architecture, one 
of the principal characteristics of which is the division of the frieze 
into alternate triglyphs and metopes. In speaking of the Ionic order, 


* it will only be necessary to notice those peculiarities by which the 


character of the plastic ornament is affected. The Ionic entablature, 
as is well known to the reader, has no triglyphs or metopes. In this 
order the frieze runs between the epistyle and the geison in one con- 
tinuous, unbroken band round the whole building, and therefore re- 
quires a very different kind of composition to that by which the 
metope is adorned. We have fortunately the finest examples of 
ornamented friezes of both the Doric and Ionic order in the same 
temple—the Parthenon,—of which we shall have to speak at length 
hereafter. 

In the interior of the building sculpture was employed, with less 
subserviency to architectural rules, in fashioning the image of the pre- 
siding deity, from whom the temple derived its sanctity, and to whom, 
in the best periods at least, the plastic decorations more or less directly 
referred. The inner wall of the cella too, which was regarded rather as 
a carpet suspended from the architrave than an integral part of the 
solid building sometimes received the appropriate ornament of a 
painted or sculptured frieze by way of border. 


1 The origin of this appellation is doubtful. τίς γὰρ ...« | 
Stackelberg says, " ἀέτος, ἀέτωμα, because the ἣ θεῶν tases age βασιλέα δίδυμον 
Corinthians placed on the pediment an sabe a hae al gaa 
eagle with extended wings, as the Egyptians ‘Who’ (but the Corinthians) ‘placed the 


placed a hawk (ἱέραξ) over the entrance of double king of the birds in the temples of 
their temples.’ the gods?’ Conf. O. Miiller, Dov. ii. p. 258. 
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The parts of the Greek temple, therefore, which sculpture was 
invited to adorn, and to which our attention will be almost exclusively 
confined, are the pediment, the metopes of the Doric frieze, and the 
continuous Ionic frieze, which in the Parthenon ran round the top of 
the outside of the cella. And it is important to remember that the 
most precious works of art which have come down to us formed the 
ornaments of these very fields. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FOUNDERS OF THE EARLIEST SCHOOL OF 
SCULFPIUKE IN -GREECE, 


Ol. 20-70 (B.C. 700-500.) 


BETWEEN the age of Homer and the first records of individual artists 
lies what appears to us a great blank, though we feel sure that during 
this period the substructure of the great edifice of plastic art was 
being slowly laid. It is not until the beginning of the sixth century B.c. 
that we meet with the names of individuals. Down to this period art 
was entirely in the hands of guilds, whose members practised their 
art as a handicraft, and were called by the general name of Dedalids. 
It is of course impossible to assign any exact dates to the names of 
artists which first meet our eyes in history, but we may refer them 
pretty confidently to the seventh century B.C. Among these was 


DIBUTADES OF SICYON, 


who resided and worked at Corinth, which was very early renowned 
for its ceramic art. To him Pliny seems to attribute the invention of 
moulding in clay—the true plastic art ; although his words! need not 
bear this meaning, as he only says that Dibutades was the first who 
made /ékenesses in clay. He then relates the well-known story that 
Dibutades hit upon this invention (opera filiz) ‘by the help of his 


_| MH. xxxv. 151: ‘Terre fingere ex argilla simdlitudines Butades Sicyonius figulus 
primus invenit Corinthi.’ 
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daughter,’ who traced the outline of her departing lover’s shadow on the 
wall, which her father filled up with clay and thus formed the first relief. 
This work of the first great artist, Love, was preserved in the Nym- 
phzum at Corinth down to the time of Mummius. Pliny also relates 
that Dibutades first mingled red earth with the clay, and formed the 
masks which were fixed at the end of the lowest hollow tiles on the 
roofs of temples, and were called prostypa, ectypa (antefixa).' 


GLAUCUS OF CHIOS. 


According to the most ancient process, statues of metal were 
made of separate plates beaten out by the hammer, and then riveted 
together by nails. Among the most important inventions of this 
early period is that of so/dering? metals,® which is attributed to Glaucus 
of Chios. Suidas and Stephanus of Byzantium call him a Samian, 
and the latter author and Eusebius refer him to Ol. 22 (692 B.C.), 
while others make him contemporary with Alyattes (618-560 B.C.). 
This monarch consecrated a silver crater at Delphi after his illness, 
for which Glaucus made an zron stand (ὑποκρητηρίδεον σιδήρεον 
κολλητόν) These dates cannot, of course, be reconciled, and we 
must remember that the iron stand may have been inherited by 
Alyattes, and that it was not unusual to offer older works in the 
temples of the Gods. 

A still more important invention was that of casting statues in 
bronze, attributed to 


RHG@CUS AND THEODORUS OF SAMOS. 


The same difficulty recurs with regard to the date of Theodorus, 
whom Brunn and others place about Ol. 50 (580 Β.6.). Ottfried 
Miiller® supposes that Rhoecus, son of Phileas, the first architect of 


' Xxxv. 152. ? Herod. i. 25. Pausan. x. 16. 1. 4 Kunst bet Homer, 29. 
δ Only iron (σίδηρος), not bronze. 5 Arch, d. Kunst, Sec. 60. 
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the enormous Temple of Here at Samos,' was the inventor of the art of 
casting metals, and father of the first Theodorus and Telecles, who 
assisted him in building the Herzon; and that Telecles had a son, 
the second Theodorus, who made a silver crater for Croesus, and ὦ 
golden crater for the Persian king. Pausanias says that he saw a 
statue of a woman by Rheecus in the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
which the Ephesians called Vzgh¢. Diodorus Siculus,? who evidently 
thinks that the Greek artists learned οἵ. πε Egyptians, relates that 
Theodorus (the elder?) made half a xoanon, or wooden image, of 
Apollo at Ephesus, and Telecles the other half at Samos, and that 
the two halves when brought together coincided exactly, and formed 


‘a complete statue. From this tale it was inferred that they worked 


according to a fixed Egyptian canon. The fatal ring of Polycrates 
was also attributed to Theodorus,’ but whether it was made for the 
tyrant or only acquired by him, we have no means of judging. Of 
Theodorus (the elder?) Pausanias* expressly states that he knew of 
no bronze works by him. It is probably, therefore, of the younger 
that Pliny® is speaking when he says that Theodorus made az 
zmage of himself in bronze renowned for its extraordinary likeness 
and its small size. This miniature held a file in the right hand, 
and with three fingers of the left a@ four-horse chariot (‘quadrigu- 
lam’), so small that it was covered by the wings of ax artificial DY, 
which he also made and placed near it. 

The first working of marble, on which the development of the 
sculptor’s art so much depended, is connected with the family of 
Melas of Chios (660-630 B.C.) Melas himself and his son Micciades 
are for us mere names accidentally preserved by Pliny alone® when 
speaking of their more famous descendants. 


ARCHERMUS, BOUPALUS, AND ATHENNIS. 
Ol. 60 (B.C. 540). 


Archermus (called also Anthermus and Archennus) is mentioned 
by the Scholiast of Aristophanes’ as the first who gave wings to the 


1 Herod. iii. 60. 3 Pausan. viii. 14. 8. > M. H. xxxiv. 82. 7 Aves, v. 573 (ed. Dindorf). 
eto. ἘΣ 26. Ὁ: 6 Jbid, xxxvi. ΤΊ. 
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image of Nike. Pausanias' says that both at Smyrna, in the Temple 
of Nemesis (ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τῶν Νεμέσεων), and at Pergamum, in the 
chamber of Attalus (ἐν τῷ ᾿Αττάλου θαλάμῳ), there were Charites 
(Graces) clothed, no doubt, according to the ancient practice, and of 
marble, by these artists. Boupalus and Athennis, as the story goes, ca- 
ricatured the deformed poet Hipponax,? who revenged himself by his 
bitter iambics, and drove his enemies to despair and suicide, Pliny * 
regards the latter part of the story as false, since Boupalus at a 
later period made statues for neighbouring islands, and especially for 
Chios, which was said to be renowned ‘not only for its vines, but 
for the works of the sons of Archermus.’ Boupalus also made a 
statue of Fortune (Τύχη), and was the first, according to Pliny, to 
place the πόλος ὁ on her head, and in her hand the horn of Amaltheia, 
the goat-nurse of Zeus. His other works were a statue of Artemis 
at Lasos in Crete, and the mask of Artemis at Chios, which was 
placed high on the wall of the Temple, and ‘wore a sad express- 
ion to those who were entering the sacred edifice and a joyful one to 
those who were departing.’ ὃ 

The genius and skill of these artists are attested by the fact that 
their works were placed by the Emperor Augustus in the gable (éxz 
Jastigio) of the Temple of the Palatine Apollo in Rome; for, how- 
ever strong his antiquarian zeal, the great seins asi is not considered 
to have been wanting in taste. 


DIPG:NUS AND SCYLLIS, 
Ol. 50, B.C. 558? 


the next important names in the line of early sculptors, transfer our 
attention to Crete. They are called sons, i.e. pupils, or of the school, 
of Dedalus. Pliny® refers them to the 5oth Ol. (580 B.c.), and 
Brunn’ thinks that they began to work after that date. Pausanias® 
saw an ἄγαλμα of Athene by them in her temple at Cleonz, and 


ax: 35.6; 5 Plin. M. A. xxxvi. 13. 
2 Suidas, s. v. Hipponax. 6. Tbid, xxxvi. 9. 
PEN 1s ZXXVI 12. 7 Kunst bei Homer, p. 47. 


* The cylinder as symbol of the pole or sky. 518: 1: 
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Pliny says that Argos, Cleonez and Ambracia were full (referte) of 
their works, as well as Sicyon, for which town they made temple- 
images of Afollo, Artemis, Heracles, and Athene.' 

According to an interesting notice in the ‘ History of Armenia,’ by 
Moses of Chorene,? a statue of Heracles, of gilt bronze! by these 
artists was found by Cyrus in the booty which he took from Crecesus. 
Considering the active intercourse which already existed between 
Greece and Asia, it is by no means necessary to infer that these artists 
resided in Asia. Among their wooden statues—for as true Dedalids 
they also worked in wood and ivory—was an interesting group at 


* Argos of Castor and Polydeuces (Pollux), their sons Axaxis and 


Mnasinos, their wives Hileira and Phebe,and their horses, in which 
the artists employed not only common wood, but ebony and ivory.® 

They also made a statue of Heracles for Tiryns, and a xoanon 
of the Munychian Artemis for Sicyon.4 Cedrenus? relates that in the 
palace of Lausus at Constantinople there was an image of A ¢hene four 
ells high, by Dipcenus and Scyllis, made of ‘emerald stone’ (ἐκ 
λίθου σμαράγδου, agua marina 3), which Sesostris, King of Egypt, sent 
as a present to Cleobulus, Tyrant of Lindos. 

Dipcenus and Scyllis are the more important in the history of art 
because they formed a school outside their own family, which flourished 
through several generations. The Spartans, we know, derived their 
first acquaintance with art from Crete, and among the first pupils 
of Dipcenus and Scyllis we find two Spartans— 


HEGYLOS AND HIS SON JTHEOCLES, 
Ol $725.8; Cu sso" 


who flourished about the middle of the sixth century B.c. They 
made a group of Heracles and the Hesperides in cedar wood, with 


1 NV. 7. xxxvi. 14. Pliny relates a strange 1736). Conf. O. Miiller, Avecne Schriften, 
story of their quarrel with the Sicyonians, ii. p. 634. 


and the intervention of the Gods, which bears 3 Pausan. ii. 22. 5. 
witness to the high position held by the 4. Clemens Alexandr. Protrept. iv. p. 42. 
artist at this period. 5 Hist. p. 3228, apud Brunn, Adnstler- 
2 1. 11, p. 103 (ed. Whiston, London, Geschichte, p. 94. 
E 2 
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some of its details in ivory and gold, for the Treasury of the 
Epidamnians at Olympia." 

The development of Daedalian wood-carving into the chrysele- 
phantine (gold ivory) work of a later period was further promoted by 
two Lacedemonians of the same school— 


DoNTAS AND DORYCLEIDAS,’ 
OL 57:.3, B.C. sso% 


who combined cedar with ivory and gold in a group of Heracles and 
the River-god Achelous contending for the possession of Deianeira in 
presence of Zeus and Athene. The nationality of two other artists 
of this school, 


TECTAZUS AND ANGELION, 
Ol. 58. 1, B.C. 548? 


is unknown.? Plutarch‘ describes a statue of the Delian Afollo by 
them, holding a bow in his right hand, and with the three Charites 
on the left bearing the lyre, the flute, and the pipe (σῦριγξ) 


CLEARCHUS OF RHEGIUM, 
Ol. 70, B.C. 500? 


is also called a pupil of Dipcenus and Scyllis, although some regarded 
him as a disciple of Deedalus himself. His chief work was a statue of 
Zeus ὕπατος (the supreme), in the Temple of Athene Chalcicecus 
(Athene of the Brazen House) in Sparta, which, although the art of cast- 
ing metals had been long known, appears to have beena sphyrelaton of 
the oldest fashion. Pausanias calls it ‘the oldest of bronze statues,’ ὃ 
and yet immediately afterwards he states that its author was a pupil 
of Dipcenus and Scyllis! In all probability, Clearchus purposely 


1 Pausan. v. 17. I. N. M. Br. 7-9. Conf. Miiller and Wieseler, 
? Ibid. vi. 19. 12. § Ibid. ii. 32. 5. Denkm. d. a. Kunst, ii. 126. There is a 
* De Mus. 14. curious sfhyrelaton statuette in the Vase- 
* Copied on a gem (Milin, Gad/. Mythol. room of the Brit. Mus. 

33- 474), and on coins of Athens, Combe, OL 17): Ὁ, 
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imitated the ancient process to give his work an air of greater anti- 
quity and holiness. 


BATHYCLES OF MAGNESIA, 


whose great work, the Throne of the Amyclean Apollo, has been men- 
tioned above, is also classed as a disciple of Dipoenus and Scyllis. 
The name of 


SMILIS OF AEGINA, 
Ol. 50, B.C. 580? 


from its real or apparent connexion with σμίλη, a sculptor’s chisel, is 
supposed to be that of a mythical personage, representing the collec- 
tive art of wood-carving in A®gina, as Dedalus did in Athens. Pau- 
sanias® speaks of him as a real person, contemporary with Dedalus, 
but not equal to him in fame. The same writer describes a chrys- 
elephantine group by him of ‘he Hore seated on thrones in the 
Heraion (Temple of Héré) at Olympia, near which stood a figure of 
their mother, Z/emzs, by Dorycleidas.2 The most celebrated work of 
Smilis was his statue of Héré in the Heraion at Samos, which suc- 
ceeded the figure introduced by Procles at the time of the Ionian mi- 
gration, as a substitute for the sacred symbolic beam or board (cavis).‘ 


END@uUS OF ATHENS, 
OI.-70, B.C. 500? 


if we are to believe Pausanias, followed Dedalus in his flight to Crete 
after the murder of Kalos (Talos, Perdix), but he probably flourished 
about Ol. 70 (B.C. 500), as is testified by an inscription which bears his 
name.’ His date is, however, a matter of dispute, and no reliance can be 
placed on the testimony of Pausanias. Among the works ascribed to 


1 Vide supra, p. 41. Potter), and Eusebius, Prep. Evang. iii. 8. 
2 vii. 4. 4: δόξης δὲ οὐκ ἐς τὸ ἴσον ἀφίκετο. 5 Brunn, Kunst bei Homer, Ὁ. 44. Urlichs 
ruin ae & Fad (Skopas, p. 246), in controversy with Brunn, 


* Clemens Alexandr. Protreft. iv. Ρ. 40 (64, —_ maintains that he flourished as early as‘Ol. 52. 
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Endceus are a xoanon of A¢hene, on a throne, in the Acropolis at 
Athens, on which was inscribed that it was ‘the work of Endceus and | 
the offering of Callias’; a colossal wooden statue of A ¢hene Poltas at 
Erythre in Ionia, near the island of Chios, with a distaff in each 
hand, and the πόλος on her head ; a statue of Athene Akea,' entirely 
of ivory, which Augustus afterwards transferred to his forum at Rome,? 
and an image of the Ephesian Artemis at Ephesus.’ 

Passing over several artists of less note, probably belonging to this 
period, mentioned by Tatian, Zenobius, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
others, we have still to notice 


GITIADAS OF SPARTA, 
τ ΟἹ. 66, B.C. 516? 


whom Brunn regards as a contemporary of Callon, with whom he 
was employed in making tripods at Amycle.‘ Gitiadas appears in 
history as an architect and sculptor, and author of a hymn to Athene.° 
He constructed or restored the Temple of A thene Poliouchos (guardian 
of the city) at Sparta, and lined the interior with plates of brass, whence, 
as some suppose, the goddess received the name ‘of the Brazen House’ 
(chalcicecus), although the custom was of much older date.® Gitiadas 
made the temple-image of the goddess, of which we probably haveacopy 
on old Spartan coins.” He also adorned the brazen plates of the temple 
with reliefs, or rather graphite designs, of various mythological subjects, 
as the ‘ Labours of Heracles, the ‘Rape of the Daughters of Leucippus 
by Castor and Polydeuces,; and other adventures of the Dioscuri; 
‘Hephaestus loosing his mother Here from her Bonds’; ‘ Nymphs 
presenting Perseus with the Winged Sandals and Helmet for his 
Expedition against Medusa’; ‘the Birth of Athene’; ‘Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, &c.8 


' So called either from Aleus, king of 
Tegea, who built her a temple, or from 
ἀλέη (effugium). Statius, Zheb. 4. 228: 
‘ Templumque Alee nemorale Minerve.’ 

? Pausan. viii. 46. 4. 

* Athenagoras, Leg. fro Christ. 14, p. 61 
(ed. Dechait), sha ee 

* Pausan. iii. 18. 7. 


| Bursian and others 
place him earlier. 


For the discussion con- 


sult Brunn, Kunst bet Homer, p. 49. Conf. 
O. Jahn, Zettschr. fiir Philol. 73, 513. 

δ᾽ Pausan; ii, 17,2. 

6 Vide sufra. Conf. Brunn, Kunst bei 
FHlomer, 50. 

7 0. Jahn, De Antiy. Minerve Simulacris 
Atticis, Bonn, 1866, Taf. 3, No. 5. 

8 Pausan. iii. 17. 3. 
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CHAPTER. V1; 
EXTANT WORKS OF ARCHAIC ART. 


(SEVENTH AND SIXTH CENTURIES, B.C.) 


IN primitive art, as we have seen, the different deities were distin- 
guished from one another by attributes of various kinds indicative of 
their peculiar character and functions. But as artistic insight and 
technical skill increased, the artist rose to a higher conception of his 
mission, and strove to represent by form, attitude, and expression the 
individuality of his subject. And when once the ideal type of a god 
or hero had been grasped by genius, and embodied by skill, it was 
not lightly changed, but in all the modifications which it underwent 
retained its essential identity. 

Of the works of art of which we have spoken ‘above not one, 
perhaps, is to be found among the existing monuments of antiquity. 
We possess, however, a considerable number of archaic statues 
from various parts of Greece and the Greek islands—from Orcho- 
menos, Megara, Thera, Tenea, and Naxos—which greatly aid us in 
forming an idea of the archaic style of the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies before the Christian era. Among the best known of these are 
the so-called Apollo of Thera, now at Athens, the Apollo of Tenea 
at Munich, and the ‘Strangford’ Apollo, in the British Museum, 
which, though they differ in age and merit, bear a very close resem- 
blance in general type and style. 


THE APOLLO OF THERA 


was found in the island of Thera (Zod. Santorini), and was acquired 
in 1836 for the Thesion at Athens, This figure is about the size of 
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life, and in the main well preserved, considering its great age; but 
the legs from the knee downwards are wanting, and the tip of the 
nose is injured. The head, which is carved from a separate block of 
marble, and joined to the body by iron stanchions, is set straight and 
erect on the shoulders, without the slightest inclination to the right or 
left. The trunk, though somewhat clumsy and too full and gross in 
parts, is tolerably correct in outline; the breast bones are strongly 
marked, but the back is neglected and without anatomical detail, 
which the artist seems as yet incapable of giving. The whole attitude 
is erect, like that of a soldier at the word ‘attention!’ but the hands, 
which are pressed to the sides, are closed, with the thumbs to the 
front. The legs are close together, the left, however, being somewhat 
advanced, though the figure is not walking but standing. It rests 
equally on both feet, the soles of which are flat on the ground from 
heel to toe, which is one of the most prominent characteristics of the 
ancient style. The expression of the face is comical, not to say 
idiotic ; the eyes, which lie obliquely, are full and protruding, the eye- 
brows highly arched, the mouth wide, with thick lips closely pressed 
together, and the cheeks drawn into a smirk. The hair is carefully 
arranged in small snail-like curls round the forehead from ear to ear, 
behind which a broad band passes round the back of the head, and 
the abundant hair is combed in a wavy mass over the neck, gradually 
widening down the back until it almost reaches from shoulder to 
shoulder. Colour appears to have been used both on the hair and the 
band by which it was confined. Another well-known and interesting 
example of the same general type, but superior execution, is the 


APOLLO OF TENEA 
(Fig. 11), 
at Munich, so called from the place where it was discovered, the site 


of which is occupied by the village of Attiki, about seven miles from 
Corinth.' This celebrated figure, which shows a considerable advance 


* Conf. ‘Statua Votiva di Bronzo’ du Style Grec, Arch. in Gerhard, Mon. /néd. i. No. 58. 
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on the Apollo of Thera, both in anatomical knowledge and technical 
skill, is slim and rigid, every muscle being strained and stiffened to 
the utmost, as is especially observable at the knee. The general 
treatment of the eyes, hair, and mouth are the same as in the 
Therzean figure but less coarse and clumsy. The corners of the 
mouth are drawn up into the same vacant smile, and the artist has 
tried to give additional expression to the face by impressing a dimple 
on the chin. 

In both these statues the forehead is receding, 
and the eyeballs full and protruding. There is no 
trace of what we call the ideal Greek type, and least 
of all in the most characteristic feature, the nose, 
which is large and very prominent. It is impossible 
not to recognise in these figures the influence of Egyp- 
tian models, but there is no slavish adherence to a 
fixed immutable canon, but everywhere signs of an 
honest endeavour to follow nature. They are indeed 
in one sense failures,gnd as independent and isolated 
works of art would deserve little attention; but 
taken in their connexion with the past and future 
of Greek art, they are full of interest and instruction. 
The sharp angular forms of these statues remind us 
that they follow hard upon wood carving, and par- 
take largely of the character of wooden images. 


We see that the artist is working on his own obser- sl 

vation of the human form, and that where he fails, it ΔΤ OF TPNPA: 
is for want not of freedom of mind or the absence of high aims, but 
of knowledge and technical skill. He fails, but how different are 
his faults and failures from those of the Egyptian or. Etruscan 
sculptor! There is no future in the Egyptian statue; the artisan 
who produced it is not working by his own lights, and striving to 
do his very best in his own way, but the skilful bondman working 
in fetters for a task-master, and producing eternal repetitions of an 
unchanging type—the lifeless monsters of hieratic prescription. 
The next step in the gradual development of the Apollo type is 
perhaps 
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THE ‘STRANGFORD’ APOLLO, 


in the British Museum (fig. 12), which strongly resembles the Therazean 
and Tenean figures, but shows a very marked superiority over both in 
the organic details, and more especially in the treatment of the nude 
surfaces. Brunn! considers it as belonging to the second class of 
Apollo types, in which the arms are no longer close to the sides. He 
truly remarks that in this statue we see, instead of the vagueness of 
preceding work, an accurate knowledge of forms founded on closer 

Rings observation. The bones of the skeleton are more correctly 
given, and over this framework the system of muscles is 
spread with considerable accuracy and clearness. Yet 
the artist wisely keeps within his proper bounds, never 
setting himself a task beyond his limited powers. He 
only represents the bones and muscles necessary for 
the representation of active life ; but in doing thus much 
well he gives to Greek art its systematic and methodical 
foundation. These and similar works are of the greatest 
value to the student of art-history, as enabling him to get 
an idea of the archaic style of Canachus, Callon, and 
Hegesias. 


THE oo ts . . 
he aNGrous Statues of a similar type have been discovered in other 


ὡ parts of Greece, among which we may mention an unfin- 


ished figure at Naxos, another at Megara, and a third at Orchomenus,? 
all of which bear a strong resemblance to the Therean Apollo. There 
are others, probably of a later period, which differ from those described 
above chiefly in the position of the arms, which are no longer fixed 
to the sides but stretched out as if to hold or receive some offering. 
An example of this series is a colcssal figure, thirty-four feet high, 
still to be seen in a quarry at Naxos, and a beautiful dronze statue 
in the Louvre at Paris (fig. 13), found at Piombino, which last, 


' Sttzung d. Phil. Classe d. Kin. baier. Acad. in Miinch. Nov. 2, 1872. 
2? Annal. d. Inst. 1861, Taf. E. 
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STATUE OF ARRACHION, THE PANCRATIAST. το 


however, is of a much later period than the foregoing.' Helbig? 
describes an archaic head of Pentelican marble in the Villa Ludovisi, 
which he compares with the Apollo of Canachus 
and the Strangford Apollo. 


to be of a later date, and to betray marks of an 


FIG. 13, 


It appears to me 


affected archaism. Pausanias?* describes a statue 
of Arrachion the Pancratiast,4 who gained two 
victories at Olympia in the 50th Oj. (564 B.C.), 
which must have closely resembled the Apollo 
of Tenea, and was executed about the same time. 
‘It was, he says, ‘archaic in other respects, and 
especially in its “oyfja” (type)’; the feet not 
| far apart, and the hands hanging down close to 
a the sides as far as the buttocks (ἄχρι τῶν γλου- 
τῶν). This notice might seem to throw doubts 
on the correctness of the appellation Apollo as 
applied to the Therzean and Tenean figures ;° but 


A@ANA‘A 
statues of mere mortals were extremely rare aba: 
at this period, while those of Apollo, who was 
the principal deity of Tenea,® were very nu- 
merous. Dipcenus and Scyllis made a statue of 
this god on marble, and however distinguished Arrachion may have 
been, it is hardly probable that even an Olympian victor would 
be represented with long flowing hair, which was one of the most 
notable characteristics of Apollo. 


BRONZE STATUE IN 
THE LOUVRE. 


THE RELIEF STYLE. 


As many of the very earliest and most interesting remains of ' 
Greek art are not round figures but Ae/zefs, it may be well to say a 


; 
; 
' 


1 Liibke, “ist. of Sc. p. 87. 


by his argements against the name Apollo, 
2. Ann. ὦ, Inst. 1874, p. 39. 3 viii. 40. 1. 


which is generally given to these statues, but 


4 Victor in the Pancration, which inclu- 
ded wrestling and boxing. 

5 This controversy has been revived by Dr. 
Waldstein (in the Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. i.), who thinks it ‘not improbable that 
the so-called Strangford ‘‘ Apollo”... may 
be a copy of the statue of Theagenes’ by 
Glaucus the AXginetan. I am not convinced 


he is quite right in saying that the so-called 
A pollo on the omphalos in the Patissia Museum 
at Athens cannot be brought forward as an 
argument for the appellation. I convinced 
myself when at Athens that the Apollo: and 


- the omphalos have no connexion with one 


another. 
6 Pausan. ii. 5. 4. 
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few words in this place on the nature and peculiarities of the relief 
style in general. 

In its origin the Bas-relief was little more than an outline or 
silhouette, in which very little attention was paid to the filling up of 
the interior spaces. It partakes to a certain extent of the nature both 
of painting and sculpture, and in the reliefs of Egypt and Assyria the 
attempt is made, as it were, to paint in stone. But when the Greeks 
turned their attention to this branch of plastic art, they saw its 
peculiar advantages and defects, and wisely confined it within the 
narrow bounds in which alone it can work with good effect. The 
earliest Greek reliefs retain to a certain extent the original character 
of si/houettes. They do not resemble complete figures cut in halves 
and laid upon a flat surface, such as we see at a later period, especially 
in Rome. ‘They are produced by cutting away the stone round the out- 
line of the figures to be represented, and leaving their surface flat, and 
with their sides nearly at right angles to the plane from which they 
stand out. This primitive style was soon succeeded by one in which 
ereater roundness was given.to the figures, and more attention paid to 
the details within the outlines ; but during the whole of the best period 
the Greek reliefs retained a certain flatness by which they are easily 
distinguished from those of a later age. 

It is evident that the true relief can have no real middle or back 
ground, in the proper sense of the words, but only an ideal one. A 
real back-ground would require round figures, separated from the sur- 
face, and would altogether change the character of the relief-style. This 
absence of middle and back-ground necessitates the filling up, as far 
as possible, of the whole space which the relief is intended to adorn ; 
and this necessity, again, gives rise to the most marked peculiarity 

and, at first sight, the greatest fault, of this branch of plastic art, the 
so-called /socephalism (equality of height in the heads )—i.e. the practice 
of making all the figures, whether sitting or standing, on foot, in chariot 
or on horseback, with their heads on the same level. When the prin- 
ciple of isocephalism is violated, we generally see that the artist has 
been influenced by higher considerations. 

The relief-style, as we see both in Assyrian and very ancient 
Greek examples, was developed at an earlier period than statuary 
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proper ; andthe reason is apparent. The temple-images of the Gods, 
which were in early times almost the sole subjects of sculpture, were 
preserved in their primitive rudeness by the reverential awe of the 
artist, and, still more, of the public for whose adoration they were 
fashioned. In the relief, on the other hand, which generally represented 
a lower class of subjects, such as heroes, mere mortals, and scenes of 
real life, the artist was less trammelled by tradition and convention. 


RELIEFS FROM THE TEMPLE OF ASSOS. 


Among the very earliest works of this nature which have been 
preserved are the reliefs discovered in the beginning of the present 


Fic. 14. 


BULLS BUTTING. 


century among the ruins of ἃ Doric temple at Assos in the Troad, 
and acquired in 1838 by M. Raoul-Rochette for the Museum in the 
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Louvre. Contrary to the usual practice of the Greeks, who only 
adorned what may be called the zactive architectural members of a 
building, these reliefs seem to have been carved on the granite epistyle 
or architrave, as there are indications of the abacus and the regule 


SPHINXES, CENTAUR. 


of the triglyphs at the upper edge of the slabs. The work is of the 
rudest and most primitive character, bearing a striking. resemblance 
in style to the paintings on the earliest Greek vases. The scenes 
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BANQUET. 


depicted are Lions devouring Stags (fig. 14); Bulls butting each other 
with their horns (fig. 15); Sphinxes (fig. 16); Centaurs at full gallop 
(fig. 17) ; Banqueters RECLINING at table (fig. 18),according to the post- 
Homeric custom derived from the East ;! and Heracles in contest with a 
Triton (fig. 19). Behind the Triton, on the left side of the slab, are 


' Friederichs, Bausteine, &c. p. 9. Conf. Assyrian reliefs in British Museum. 
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female figures gesticulating with their arms, supposed to be Werezds 
terrified by Heracles’ attack on the fish-tailed demon. Some of the 
scenes, and especially the contest of the beasts, remind us strongly of 
Assyrian reliefs, and the scenes depicted on the earliest Greek vases,! 
the decorations of which are decidedly oriental in character. There 
is some difficulty in assigning a date to these reliefs, as we have only 
internal evidence to guide us. The style is in the highest degree archaic, 
and if Heracles is really pourtrayed on one of the slabs (fig. 19), the 
fact that he is without his lion’s skin, which became his constant 
attribute at the end of the 7th century B.C., would afford very strong 
evidence of the high antiquity of the work.2 On the other hand, we 


FIG. 19. 
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HERACLES, TRITON AND NEREIDS. 


must observe that the Centaurs have four horse’s legs, whereas in the 
earliest types of these monsters, the forelegs were human} Heracles 
has a quiver on his back, and the Triton holds something in his left 
hand, perhaps a horn. 


OF si sil 


It is difficult to trace any connexion between the different scenes ; 
a fact which is also characteristic of the childishness of primitive art, and 
strengthens our conviction of the high antiquity of the work before us. 
The principle of isocephalism referred to above is strictly preserved 
in the mythical scenes at the expense of extraordinary violations of the 
natural and relative proportions.* The small female figures, or Nereids, 
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1 Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, Taf. ? Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 9. Gerhard, 
cxi. cxv. Bronsted, ‘32 Vasen,’ Ann. d.  Auserlesene Vasenbilder, ii. Taf. iii. p. 95. 
Inst. vol. xiii. Jahrg. 1841. Conf. Prokesch, 3 Vide supra, p. 102. 


Wiener Fahrbiicher, 1832, ii. p. 59 der * Conf. Michaelis, Anmnali d. Just. tav. 
Anzeigen, for an account of another fragment d’Agg. B. 
of this relief. 
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are less than half the size of Heracles and the Triton, who are there- 
fore stretched out at full length to bring their heads on a level with 
those of the sea-nymphs. But even here, and still more so in reliefs of 
a nobler style, adherence to natural proportions would be intolerable.! 


THE MOST ANCIENT METOPES FROM THE TEMPLE 
OF SELINUS. 


Of nearly equal antiquity with the reliefs of Assos are ‘hree 
metopes discovered in 1822 by the English architects, William Harris 
and Samuel Angell, among the ruins of the middle and oldest temple 
on the Acropolis of Selinus in Sicily. 
The first of these reliefs, which are now 
at Palermo, has been pieced together 
from thirty-two fragments in the form 
of a metope (4 feet 10 inches by 3 feet 
7 inches), and represents Perseus cutting 
off the Head of Medusa (fig. 20), while 
Pallas watches the operation with appa- 
rent satisfaction. The dress of the hero 
looks like amere apron, but may possibly 
be the lower part of a short tunic, the 
upper part of which was represented by 
colour. His boots, with the long-curled 
peaks, are not, as some suppose, the 
winged sandals given him by the Nymphs, but the boots in general use 
at that period. On his head he has the hat (κυνῆ) of Hermes. Medusa 
has fallen on one knee, and remains perfectly passive, not to say con- 
tented, while her conqueror quietly severs her head from her body. 
In her arms she tenderly holds the figure of a small horse, Pegasus, 


PERSEUS AND MEDUSA. 


' Among the Xanthian marbles of the  theAssos reliefs. Prachov, Antig. Xanthiaca, 
British Museum are an apparently archaic and Cesnola’s Cyprus. Lycian Sepulchral 
Jrieze of Satyrs and beasts, and reliefs from Relief on Chest from Xanthos, noticed by 
a tomb of the same period, representing a Layard, 
procession, which in some parts resemble 
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which sprang from her blood. Her face is of the most ancient type—at 
the same time horrible and ludicrous, like the ogre of our childish 
dreams. The tongue hangs far out of her grinning mouth, in which 
formidable teeth and tusks appear; but she is as yet without her 
snakes ; only the typical row of small curls, like ‘ Brussels sprouts,’ 
appear beneath a kind of skull cap on her head.! The shadowy 
form generally called Athéné, though she has no attributes by which 
she can be recognised, stands motionless by the side of Perseus, 
wearing a long robe bordered by a mzeander, above which are traces 
of colour. The peculiar and unnatural position of the figures is 
characteristic of the most ancient style. Perseus is represented as 
striding with long steps, and yet the soles of both his feet rest flat upon 
the ground. The legs and feet of both the hero and Medusa are in 
profile to suit the exigencies of the relief 
style, while the faces and the upper parts 
of the persons are ex face. 511] more 
anomalous is the attitude of the goddess 
Athéné, whose whole figure is represented 
en face, except the feet, which are in pro- 
file and give the impression of actual 
deformity. All three wear the stereotyp- 
ed so-called ‘ #ginetan smile” Perseus 
smiles on the spectator as he thrusts his mEpuSA RONDANINI IN MUNICH, 
knife into the throat of his victim without Ὁ 

even looking at her; Medusa looks equally cheerful ; and Athéné 
wears a pleased expression on her face, but does not turn her head 
towards the horrible scene which is being enacted in her presence. 
It is interesting to compare this hideous face with the Medusa 
Rondanini, of a more refined period (fig. 21). 

The slaying of Medusa by Perseus was a favourite subject in very 
early times, and was represented both on the Chest of Cypselus and 
in works of Gitiadas and Myron.?. It should be noticed that the form 
of Medusa’s breast, both in the Selinuntian metope and other archaic 


FIG. 21. 


1 I saw asmall Medusa-head in black terra- ἰ5 very like that of the Selinuntian metope. 
cotta, in the Antiquarium at Munich, which 2 See Cesnola, Cyprus. 
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representations, is not female but male, and in some cases she is re- 
presented with a beard.' It has been remarked that the Medusa’s head 
in the metope is so much more skilfully executed than the rest of the 
work that it was probably copied from some well-known type in terra- 
cotta. Pausanias? records the existence of a Medusa’s head in stone 
near the Temple of Cephissus in Argolis, ‘made by the Cyclopes.’ 
The second of these metopes represents Heracles and the Cercopes 
(fig. 22)—mischievous, apish gnomes, answering to the goblins of the 
Middle Ages—who robbed and tormented him. The hero is striding 
along with a pole across his shoulders, to the ends of which the 
troublesome demons are suspended with their heads downwards, like 
game taken in the chase.’ The general 
impression made by the figure of He- 
racles, which is square, thickset, and 
thoroughly Dorian in character, is that 
of rude strength and determination. 
As in the first relief, the face and breast 
are turned towards the spectator, while 
the feet are in profile, with the soles flat 
on the ground. The style is the same, 
and shows the same defects in execu- 
tion. There is an utter want of pro- 
portion between the massive thighs and 
the legs from the knees downwards : 
and the face wears the same unnaturally 


HERACLES AND THE CERCOPES, 


cheerful, not to say silly, expression, so 
unsuitable to the circumstances, as the Perseus of the first metope. 
The Cercopes, too, in whom we observe the same distorted position— 
the legs bending at right angles at the knee, in profile, while the 
face, arms, and chest are en face--seem perfectly satisfied with their 
unfortunate condition. 


Contrary to the practice of the earliest schools of art, in which 


1 Pausanias, i, 23. 7; ii. 27. 23 iii. 17. 3. kind called λήκυθος (oil-flask), from Girgenti, 
Gerhard, Gr. u. Etrus. Trinkschalen, ii. in the possession of Serradifalco, and on 
Pp. 4, and Vases of Brit. Mus. No. 641. an amphora in Munich (Benndorf, Metopen 
' ? ii, 20, 5. τ΄. Selinunt, p. 46, No. 2). 

_ * The Cercopes occur on a vase of the 
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Heracles is almost invariably bearded, he is here represented as a 
youth with the short hair of an athlete His scanty tunic, confined 
by a belt, is only slightly indicated in the stone, and was, no doubt, 
more fully expressed by the aid of colour. His girdle and sword- 
belt, as well as the bonds which confine the arms and legs of the 
Cercopes, were also painted in red; and in the upper part of the 
slab traces of a mzander pattern in red were found. 

The two foregoing Selinuntian reliefs are referred on all hands to 
the earliest period of Greek art, either the end of the seventh century B.C. 
—at which time Selinus was founded, and, in all probability, the first 
temple built—or at latest the beginning of the sixth century. More 
doubt is felt regarding the third metope, discovered at the same time. 
It has been put together from fifty-nine fragments, and is somewhat 
different in form ; so that some writers have regarded it not asa 
metope, but as an ἀνάθημα (votive offering). The subject is a Quadriga 
(some writers call it a Biga, with a rider on each side), behind the horses 
of which stand three shadowy figures in mezzo rilievo, the centre > 
figure being the charioteer, and the one to the right a female, judging 
from the form of the bosom. The horses, of which the two outer 


_ ones are somewhat in advance of the inner, are in very high relief, 


and almost detached from the background, which makes it probable 
that this third metope occupied the centre of the frieze.' 

Two other metopes, also in Palermo, were discovered by the 
English travellers above mentioned at Selinus, not in the temple on the 
Acropolis, but in one of a much later date in the lower town. We men- 
tion it here, for the sake of convenience, in connexion with the more 
ancient reliefs from the same place. One of these, of which the lower 
half is well preserved, represents the contest of a Goddess (Athene ?) 
with a Giant (Enceladus ?),? who lies prostrate on the ground before her. 
He stretches out his right hand as if to ward off her attack, while his 
lofty helmet falls from his head. The goddess plants her foot on his 
thigh, and is probably brandishing her lance over her fallen foe. 
The most noteworthy feature of the group is the heavy drapery of 


1 Benndorf, Metopen v. Selinunt, 1873. 15 seen on a Bacchic amphora from Durand’s 
See a cast of this metope in the Brit. Mus. Coll. (Gerhard’s Auserles. Vasen, i. p. 27). 
2 See cast in Brit. Mus. The same motif 
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the goddess, which is treated with a skill worthy of a period not later 
than the latter half of the sixth century. The contrast between the 
robed goddess and the nude giant is very striking and effective. The 
second of these metopes, in which the upper part of the figures is 
also wanting, is very similar in design, though of much superior 
execution. In this, too, the giant has ceased to resist, and has fallen 
on one knee, as if forced down by the heavy hand of the irresistible 
Goddess. He is without the serpent feet of the later type of giants, 


ACTAZEON AND HIS DOGS, 


and wears a leather coat over his short tunic, and perhaps the skin of 
some animal! 

The metopes of a third and still later Temple of Here on the 
eastern hill of Selinus, not earlier than the 80th Olympiad (460 
B.C.), show still further progress, and yet maintain the Doric character 
of the earliest Selinuntian reliefs. The subjects are :— 

(α) Heracles, with his lion’s skin, zz combat with an Amazon, 


* Benndorf (Selin. Metop.) dates these 415 the Dorian Polycleitos to the Discobolos in 
B.C., after the building of the Parthenon, and {πὸ Sala della Biga of the Vatican, supposed 
says that they stand to the Parthenon frieze ἴο bea copy of a work of the Attic Myron. 
in the same relation as the Doryphoros of 
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whom he seizes by her Phrygian cap, and who is sinking helplessly 
to the ground. 

(ὁ) Athene, with helmet and zgis and rich conventionally folded 
dress, very similar to that of the goddess in the A®ginetan group,! 
slaying a gtant whom she seizes by the head, and who appears about 
to fall. 

(c) Acte@on torn to pieces by his own dogs (fig. 23). According 
to the variation of the myth given by Acusilaus,? in which Zeus, offended 
with Actzon because he aspired to the hand of Semele, commanded 
Artemis to throw a stag’s hide over him, that he might be hunted 
and devoured by his own pack of hounds. The relief, which is very 
indistinct, is supposed to represent him in this disguise.* Artemis 
wears a cap, and Actzon has his sword. 

(2) A man, or God, seated on a throne, holding by the hand a 
richly robed woman or goddess, who is lifting the veil from her face. 
We have here the meeting between Zeus and Hera on Mount Ida, 
described in the Iliad. In these later, as in the older, Selinuntian 
metopes, the material is tufaceous limestone; but the faces, hands, 
and feet of the female figures are of white marble, after the manner 
of the acrolith. 

The style of these later reliefs, as we have said, shows an extraor- 
dinary advance in the knowledge of the proportions of the human form, 
and, in spite of their archaic character— manifested especially in the 
arrangement of the hair and in the conventional folds of the dress— 
they are full of the purest Greek feeling. Nor is this surprising if, 
as is generally agreed, these works belong to Ol. 80 (460 B.c.), 
close upon the age of Pheidias, and the most glorious period of © 
Attic art. That the works we have been considering should be 
inferior to those of the same period in Athens is not to be wondered 
at, when we remember that they were executed in a Dorian colony, 
remote from the mother country, to which Attic influences could have 
but little access, and that the traditional type which we have observed 
in the metopes of the older temples is to a very great extent, and no 
doubt purposely, retained in those of a later origin. 


1 Vide infra, p. 124. 5. Benndorf, Sein. Metop. 
2 Apud Apollodor. iii. 4.4. Conf. Pausan. ix. 23. * xiv. 71 
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(CONTINUED). 


PEDIMENTAL GROUP OF THE TREASURY OF THE 
MEGARIANS OF OLYMPIA. 


Ir was the custom of the different Hellenic states to build ‘ treasuries’ 
at Olympia, in which the property belonging to the community at 
large or to individual members of it was preserved. These treasuries 
were in the form of small temples zz autis.' The more ambitious 
of them were ornamented with statuary, and the pedimental group of 
the treasury of the Megarians has lately been discovered by the German 
excavators, and must be regarded as one of the very oldest works of 
art of this nature which has come down tous.? It consisted of twelve 
figures, and represented a Gigantomachia. The centre of the ἀετός, or 
pediment, was occupied by Zeus and a wounded Giant, who has sunk on 
one knee. The giants are here in full armour after the manner of an- 
cient art. To the right of these was Heracles and another giant who lies 
prostrate on the ground ;* then Aves, who has also a giant before him, 
and in the corner a fallen giant, whose helmet fills up the extreme angle. 
On the left side, in strict parallelism with the right, are first A ¢hené (?) 
and her foe, and then Poseidon and a fallen Giant, From the left 
corner a Sea monster is coming to the help of the Ocean God. Of 
these twelve figures nine have been found in tolerable preservation, 


' The ante are the pilasters which form Conf. Ausgrabungen in Olympia, Bd. iv. 
the facing of the extended cella walls. Taf. 18, 19. 
* Treu, Bericht aus Olympia, No. 29. 3. Jbid. Taf. 20 ὁ. 


STELE OF AMPHIARAUS. ~ 1 


and suffice to show that the group belongs to the infancy of art, and 
probably proceeds from the school of Dipcenus and Scyllis, and may 
be dated about the sixth century B.c.! 


RELIEFS OF A STELE (PILLAR) AT SPARTA, CALLED 
‘THE AMPHIARAUS STELE.’” 
(Fig. 24.) 


Of the same Doric character are the reliefs on a pillar lately dis- 
covered in the house of Demetrius Minusakis at Sparta. This stele 
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THE AMPHIARAUS STELE. 


—which somewhat resembles the old milestone of our high roads 
—stands on a plinth, and is about 2 ft. 6 in. high, and 1 ft. 8 in. by 


1 Treu, Bericht, No. 41. Mon. ὦ. Δ x. Taf. iv. vy. Zweites Streifen 
3 Conf. Vase of Caere, publ. by Roberts, _ links. 
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1 ft. at the base. It has, therefore, two broader and two narrower 
sides. On both the former we find the broad, thickset figures of 
a man and a woman, with very slight variations of attitude or 
action. We are led to suppose that the personages in the two 
reliefs are the same, represented on two different occasions ; but 
the action in one of them is rendered uncertain by the mutilation 
of the hands. In the better preserved of the two the man is passing 
his left arm round the woman’s neck, and thrusting his sword into 
her throat with his right hand; while the woman lays one hand 
on the weapon, and holds up the other as if in supplication. We 
naturally think of Ovestes and Clytemnestra; but what scene in 
their joint lives can be represented on the other side, in which the 
figures are almost identical, and the action apparently peaceable ; and 
in which both are taking hold of some object like a sickle (wecklace ?), the 
exact nature of which it is impossible to define? Some archeologists, 
therefore, incline to the opinion that the reliefs represent, not the 
matricide of Orestes, but ¢he perfidy of Eriphyle. nthe first scene 
she is receiving the treacherous caresses of Polynices and the famous 
necklace of Harmonia, the price of the blood of her husband, Amphia- 
raus ;' and inthe second (fig. 24) undergoing the penalty of her crime 
at the hands of her own son Alcmzon,? who acted in obedience to the 
instructions of his father and the Delphic Oracle. On each of the two 
narrower sides is @ serpent rising in folds, which, according to those 
who refer the monument to Eriphyle, is intended to represent the 
avenging Furies, by whom the traitress was overtaken, 

There is much in these reliefs analogous to those of the Selinun- 
tian metopes—the same short, thickset figures, the same heavy, 
clumsy thighs, out of all proportion to the rest of the body, the same 
stride of the legs, while the soles of both feet rest flat on the ground, 
the same quiet stolid impassiveness in the midst of slaughter. The 
chief difference between the reliefs of the two sides of the stele is in 
the arrangement of the hair, and in the dress of the women; the one 
in the murderous scene being heavily draped, while the other is 
lightly clothed, if at all, above the waist, 


* Hom, Od. xv. 247, "AAA’ ὄλετ᾽ ἐν Θήβησι γυναίων εἵνεκα δώρων. 2. Apollodor. iii. 7. 2. 
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) 


RELIEF OF ‘ DIONYSOS AND SEMELE (?). 
(Fig. 25.) 


This very singular and interesting relief, lately discovered near 
Chrysapha, a village about nine miles from Sparta, is supposed to re- 
present Dzonysos and Semele.' The style is in the highest degree 
archaic, both in its general effect and in all the minor details. The 


FIG. 25. Fic. 26. 


RELIEFS FROM SPARTA. 


hair is arranged under a narrow Zenza in the typical corkscrew curls 
and in long braided tresses, suitable to deities, over back and breast. 
The ears are high up and projecting, and the eyes, even in profile, are 
seen in their whole length, as if laid on to the surface of the face. The 
feet are nude, with the exception of the sandal straps. The God, 
whose face is turned full towards the spectator (fig. 26), holds a can- 
tharus in his right hand, which is the chief, but hardly decisive, reason 
for calling him Dionysus. Ouly one leg of each figure is visible, and 
of the goddess little is seen but her face, which is in profile. Although 


- | Or Ariadne, Conze, in Ann. d. Inst. 1870, p. 280. 
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her forehead and nose form a straight line, the latter projects too 
much for the later Greek ideal. With her left hand she is lifting a 
veil, and in her right, which is seen above the knees of the god, she 
holds the emblematic pomegranate, given by the bridegroom to the 
bride on entering the /4alamos (bed-chamber). Under the cantharus 
are two worshippers, male and female, the former bearing a cock in 
his right hand, and a cake or egg in the left ; and the latter a lotus 
flower or pomegranate. Behind the throne is a snake partly covered 
with scales, with a crest on the end of his nose and a long beard. 
Other reliefs,' almost identical in mo¢zf,? but somewhat more 
advanced in style, have been found in Sparta and its neighbourhood. 


RELIEF OF YOUTH FEEDING SERPENT. 
(Fig. 27.) 


Of the same character and period, from the same neighbourhood, 

Fic. 27. are two other sepulchal reliefs, 
or ἀναθήματα, of a Youth feeding 
a Snake, and a Girl holding up 
a Flower. The former, which 
bears an inscription, is hclding 
out a round object, probably a 
cake, with four jags on the side, 
which the snake is eating. In 
all these works, which deserve a 
more searching analysis than our 


narrow limits will allow, we find 


the same flat, geometrical surfaces, 
forming sharp edges where they 
meet, the same clearness of outline, and the same parallel, oblique 
lines indicating the dress. The entire zechnigue is rather that of the 
wood-carver than the sculptor in stone. But with all their stiffness and 
angularity, they show considerable skill, and even elegance, and they 


RELIEF FROM SPARTA, 


’ Vide Conze, Joc. cit. rowed from the language of music, in which 
? Motif (concetto, design), a word bor- it means /a phrase du chant. 
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are entirely free from the clumsy disproportion of the Amphiaraus’ 
stele, and the oldest metopes of Selinus. The fact that we have 
several replicas of the ‘Dionysos and Semele’ relief is an almost certain 
indication that they are more or less faithful copies of an old 
original in wood, of the 50th or 6oth Ol. (B.c. 580-540), in which 
material nearly all the great Spartan artists—Hegylos, Theocles, 
Dontas, and Dorykleidas, Smilis, Scyllis, and Dipoenus—almost ex- 
clusively worked. They are all sepulchral stele, intended as ἀναθήματα 
to the deities of life and death, and remind us of the famous Harpy 
Monument, with which they have much in common, as the peaked 
shoe, the worshippers, the cock, pomegranate, &c. The presence of the 
serpent is a sure indication of the sepulchral character of these works, 
as in the whole of archaic art this animal appears as the attendant of the 
Chthonic (of the nether world) deities and constant guardian of the 
grave. For this and other reasons, the opinion of some writers that, 
in spite of the kantharos, the enthroned pair represent not Dionysos 
and Semele (Ariadne), but Hades and Persephone, with whose cult 
the snake and cock have a special connexion, is not without 
plausibility and weight.! 


COLOSSAL STATUES FROM THE VIA SACRA OF 
APOLLO AT DIDYMA. 


(Fig. 28.) 


Among the most interesting specimens of old Ionic art are ten 
colossal seated figures in the British Museum, which were brought from 
the Sacred Road leading from the sea-shore to the renowned Temple of 
Apollo at Didyma (or Branchidz) in the territory of Miletus. This 
sanctuary, which contained an image of the god by Canachus, 
was founded by Srancus, Apollo’s son, and presided over by. his 
descendants, the Branchide, who formed an hereditary priesthood. The 
figures are of different sizes, and two of them are female, and they 
probably represent not divinities, but priests and priestesses in charge 


' Milchhofer, A/ttthetlungen αἰ, deutschen Inst. in Athen; 1877, p. 303. 
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of the famous oracle of the Milesian Apollo, presided over by the Bran- 
chidz, to which both Ionians and A®olians resorted.' A /ion and a 
sphinx were discovered on the same site, and are also in the British 
Museum. The general effect of these stiff symmetrical figures is what 
we call Egyptian, and they were ranged, after the manner of Egyptian 
sphinxes, on either side of the approach to the temple, along which 
the religious processions marched. Judging from the inscription— 
‘Chares, son of Klesis’*—on the best executed of them, they are in- 
tended to represent actual persons, although it is difficult to discover 


STATUES FROM BRANCHID/E, NEAR MILETUS. 


anything like a portrait in the broad, round face and stereotyped 
smile of the only remaining head. Their main characteristic consists 
in the massive heaviness and effeminate fulness of the proportions, 
especially about the breast, which is essentially Asiatic; and in their 
ponderous immobility they are evidently intended to produce an 
architectural rather than a glyptic effect. The hair is divided into 
waving locks, which flow down the back; and the fingers, toes, 
and ears are correctly indicated, though without much detail, which 


 Flerod. 4,157. 

? The entire inscription runs: Χάρης εἰμὶ 
ὁ Κλέσιος Τειχούσης ἀρχός, ἄγαλμα τοῦ 
᾿Απόλλωνος, ‘I am Chares, son of Clesis, 
ruler of Teichiousa, an offering to Apollo.’ 
It is written in the manner called Boustyo- 


phedon, i.e. running alternately from right to 
left and from left to right. Teichiousa is 
mentioned by Thucydides, viii. 26, 28. Vide 
Newton, Halicarnassus, &c., vol. ii. part 2, 
Appendix III. 
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RELIEF OF SAMOTHRACE. 17 


was perhaps supplied by colour. The dress consists of a lower gar- 
ment—the talaric chiton—which flows in parallel lines to the feet, 
and a wide mantle drawn tightly round the figure. Mr. Newton, the 
fortunate discoverer of these remains, which he brought from 
Branchide to England, says that they resemble Egyptian statues 
in the breadth of the shoulders and the modelling of the limbs, 
in which the form of the bones and muscles is indicated with 
greater judgment and refinement than appears at first sight. He thinks 
that they may be the work of an artist who had studied in Egypt.! 
Professor Brunn? is inclined to regard them as the product of an in- 
dependent school of art existing in Asia Minor side by side with the 
fEginetan and Sicilian schools. The date assigned to them by different 
writers varies from Ol. 50 to Ol. 60 (580-540 8,6.) ; the weight of 
evidence seems to us to decide for the latest year. 


SEATED FIGURE FROM ARCADIA. 


Those who have visited the museum on the Acropolis at Athens 
during the last few years will have noticed a seated female (3) figure from 
Arcadia strongly resembling the Milesian statues described above.* 
Like these it has perfectiy flat rectangular surfaces, but it has less 
fulness and Oriental softness, and has an even more archaic and 
primitive air. It bears the inscription Ayeow in very early charac- 
ters, running from right to left. There is a similar figure in Sparta 
with the word Acéns across the top. 


RELIEF OF SAMOTHRACE. 


Of a much later date than the Selinuntian metopes—probably 
about 500 B.C.—is a bas-relief of a very different character, discovered 
in 1790 in the Island of Samothrace, and now fixed into a wall of the 
Museum in the Louvre (fig. 29). It forms the ornament of a slab of 


' Newton, of. cit, ii. p. 550. in Ber. d. kin. baier. Acad, Juli, 1870, 
2 Brunn, ‘ Harpyien-mon. von Xanthus’ 3 Ephemeris Archeol, 1862-1874. 
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marble which, with slight reason, is supposed to be the arm of an official 
chair. It contains three figures, inscribed respectively with the names of 
Agamemnon, Talthybios, and Epeios, of whom the first is seated, while 
the two last stand reverentially behind him, as if in attendance at 
some solemn conference of the Greeks at Troy. The frame on the 
right of the slab, which is very much broken away, was originally 
formed of the scaly neck and open jaws of a horned monster; the 
upper border is ornamented with flowers and palm leaves, and the 
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lower one with a simple plait common to Oriental, Greek, and 
Etruscan works of art. 

In striking contrast to those of the foregoing Dorian reliefs, the 
figures are extremely slight and elegant in their proportions, approach- 
ing very closely to the types on the earliest painted vases, which our 
relief also resembles in the waving lines of the inscriptions. This re- 
lief is executed in the most primitive style, and is so low that it is im- 
possible to distinguish the right legs of the two attendants from the 
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left.' Both design and execution of the Samothracian relief are 
essentially decorative, and it has little affinity with the most ancient 
even of Attic reliefs. The lower half of Agamemnon’s form is broken 
away, so that we cannot see his arm. Talthybius carries the herald’s 
κηρύκειον (caduceus) in his hand ; the object which Epeius bore must 
have been expressed by colour. The hair in all three figures is 
very similar to that of the Apollo of Tenea—Agamemnon’s being the 
longest, as a mark of his royal dignity. The inscriptions in the old 
Ionian alphabet are written, according to the manner of primitive art 
in waving lines, with which the artist filled up the gaps in the com- 
position. 


ARCHAIC H&RE IN THE VILLA LUDOVIsI AT ROME. 


Among the very earliest specimens of marble sculpture which 
have come down to us is @ colossal bust of Héré in the Villa Ludovisi, 
which evidently belonged to a statue.” It was no doubt a temple- 
image, and represents the transition from the wooden idol to the 
statue proper. the goddess wears a remarkably broad band round 
her head, below which are the well-known corkscrew curls ; and long 
straight hair flows down her back. In the ears are holes in which 
ringlets of gold or bronze were fastened, and she probably wore a 
diadem of metal. Both band and hair were left unfinished, and re- 
quired the aid of the painter to complete them. 


In looking backon the period of which we have been speaking—from 
about 620 B.C. to 500 B.C.— we see in it the commencement of almost all 
the branches of plastic art: of statuary in bronze and marble, of reliefs 
in marble and other stone, and even of chryselephantine sculpture, which 
Pheidias afterwards carried to the height of perfection. The subjects are 
still mythical,and the figures represented are almost exclusively those of 


1 Friederichs, Baust. p. 19. an ancient town, east of Cape Greco in Cy- 
2 Welcker, Alte Denkm. i. 430. Asimilar  prus (Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 190 fol.). 
head was found by Cesnola in the ruins of 
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Gods ; but the practice of setting up the statues of victors in the games, 
which had such a mighty influence on the development of Greek art, 
has already commenced in this period, and even portrait statues are 
not altogether unknown. In the celebrated conversation between 
Croesus and Solon, Herodotus relates that Solon reckons among the 
claims of Cleobis and Biton to rank as the happiest of men, the 
fact that the Argives offered images (εἰκόνας) of them at Delphi as 
ἄριστοι ἀνδρῶν, about Ol. 49 (580 B.c.). We also find mention of 
statues of three victors in the games during this period, two in wood, 
of Praxidamas, the boxer of A®gina (Ol. 59), and of Rhexibios of 
Opus (Ol. 61), and one in stone of Arrachion (Ol. 54), of which we 
have already spoken in connexion with the Apollo of Tenea.! 


' Pausan. viii. 40. 1. 
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SECOND: “PERIOD: 


FROM OL. 70, B.C. 500, TO THE BEGINNING OF 
THE CAREER OF PERICLES, OL. 80, B.C. 460. 


CHAPTER Vii. 


SCHOOLS OF 2EGINA, SICYON,-AND ARGOS. 


WE have seen reason to believe that the art of sculpture arose inde- 
pendently in several parts of Greece, and was not, as is sometimes 
supposed, diffused from a common source. The plastic art was 
exercised in all the more important centres of Greek life, both in the 
mother country and in the colonies, and especially in the islands of 
the AEgean. Local influences, no doubt, made themselves more or 
less felt in every place, but the most sharply defined schools are 
_ those of AXgina, Argos, Sicyon, and Athens, the last of which entered 
late into the race, but soon outstripped all rivals. The period on 
which we are now entering is one of strenuous effort after individuality 
and free development, and is distinguished not so much by the 
attainment of the highest ideal as the settlement of the perma- 
nent type. 

In our endeavour to form an idea of the style of the prominent 
artists of this era, we receive but little aid from ancient literature. 
The criticisms of Quintilian, Cicero, and Lucian do not enter into 
the details which we long to know, and we are left to draw our 
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inferences almost solely from the few plastic works from this period 
which have escaped the ravages of time. 

It is worthy of notice that bronze now becomes the principal 
material for the display of the sculptor’s art. Among Atginetan 
works we only read of one xoanon, by Callon; and only of one 
xoanon and one chryselephantine statue in Sicyon. It is true that 
the celebrated pedimental group from the Temple of Athene at 
Egina, now in Munich, is of marble, but this is fully accounted for 
by its architectural character. In Athens all materials—wood, mar- 
ble, gold, and ivory and bronze—were used by the sculptor. 


ARTISTS OF THIS PERIOD IN DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF GREECE. 


AEGINA. 


Greek and Roman writers recognise a very distinct style as 
characteristic of the A2ginetan school, which they are accustomed to 
contrast with that of Athens and of Egypt;! but they do little 
to make us acquainted with its peculidr features. We have already 
spoken of an artist of A&gina, Smz/is, who is regarded by some 


archeologists as a merely mythical personage ; but we are not able to . 


trace any connexion between him and the AEginetan artists of a later 
period. There can, however, be little doubt that a school continued 
to exist during the blank which the history of art presents to us 
between Smilis and the pride of Aégina, 


CALLON. Callon was born, according to Brunn ? (whose chro- 
nology we have adopted), in Ol. 64. 1 (524 B.C.), and was sixty-two years 
of age in Ol. 79. 3 (462 B.C.), the date of the end of the Messenian wars. 
He was therefore an older contemporary of Pheidias himself, whom he 


" Pausan. i. 42. §; vii. ΒΦ; viii. 53. 115 x. 17. 12. ? Brunn, A.-G. p. 83. 
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preceded by only a quarter of a century.! Callon was a pupil of 
Tecteus and Angelion, the early workers in bronze, who again had 
learned their art from the Cretan Deedalids, Dipcenus and Scyllis.?, He 
made one of the three Tripods at Amycle, under which was an image 
(ἄγαλμα) of Cora (Proserpine); also a xoanon of Athene for the 
temple of that goddess on the Acropolis of Troezen, where she was 
worshipped under the name of Athene Σθένιας (the strong). Quintilian 
speaks of his works, and says that they were rather stiff (durzora), and 
like those of the Etruscans. We know absolutely nothing of the few 
works referred to by ancient writers, and the mere name of Callon 
would be of littie importance to the history of art, were it not that he 
is put forward by Quintilian as the representative of the hard, 
rude, stiff style—which we may call A*ginetan—in comparison with 
Calamis.? 


GLAUCIAS. Thenext name of any note in the school of A¢gina 
is that of Glaucias, Ol. 73-75 (B.C. 433-480), who executed statues 
in bronze—as offerings at Olympia—of Pz/on, the boxer of Cor- 
cyra,’ Theageres, the Thasian,®? and Glaucus, the Carystian, also a 
boxer, whom he represented in the attitude of sparring (σκιαμαχοῦν- 
tos).© He also made ὦ statue of Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, and 
a copy of ¢he chariot in which he conquered in the fourth year of the 
73rd Ol. 


ANAXAGORAS, Ol. 75 (3.c. 430), of the same school, was 
employed by the Greeks, after the victory at Platez, Ol. 75. 2 (B.C. 
479), to execute a colossal statue of Zeus, as an offering in Olympia, 
for the cost of which a tithe of the booty was set apart.’ 


SIMON, OL 77 (Bc. 472). On the south side of the Altis at 
Olympia Pausanias*® saw statues of two horses and two grooms (or 
charioteers ?), and says that one of the animals and one of the men 


1 The date of Callon is a subject of much εἰ Tuscanicis proxima Callon atque Hegesias 


uncertainty and controversy (Pausan, vii. (fecerunt) jam minus rigida Calamis.’ 

18. 10. Plin. WW. AH. xxxiv. 49). 4 Pausan. vi. 9. 9. 
2 Pausan eli. 72. δ: 5 Ibid. vi. 11, 2. 4 Ibid. vi. 10. 3. 
8 Quintil. κοῦ, Orat. xii. 10, 7: ‘ Duriora ΤΙ Ve 23e Ἐν 8 Ibid. v. 28. I. 
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were made by the Azginetan Simon, of whom Pliny! also speaks as 
the sculptor of ax archer and a deg. 


PTOLICHUS, Ol. 78 (B.c. 268), son and pupil of Simon, made a 
statue of his countryman, 7heoguetus, the boy-wrestler.? 

But by far the most important and interesting sculptor of the 
/Eginetan school is 


ONATAS,' son of an unknown father, Micon, who flourished, 
according to Brunn, from Ol. 70-80 (500-460 B.C.).4 Onatas, like his 
greater successor, Pheidias, was also a painter.» Our knowledge of 
this celebrated artist is drawn, with the exception of a single epigram,® 
exclusively from Pausanias, who says of him, that although his works 
were in the A%ginetan style, he ranked him no lower than any of the 
Dedalids and the disciples of the Attic school’ (ἐργαστηρίου τοῦ 
᾿Αττικοῦ). Healso speaks of a bronze Afol/o by his hand as a θαῦμα 
ἐν τοῖς μάλιστα, ON account of its size and execution,* in which the 
god was represented as a beautiful youth just ripening to manhood.’ 
His celebrity is still further attested by his being employed to 
execute the statue of Hzero, Tyrant of Syracuse, with the chariot in 
which he had conquered at Olympia. 

Among his principal works was a group, in the treasury of the 
Achzans in Olympia, representing the Grecian Heroes before Troy 
casting lots for the perilous honour of meeting Hector in single 
combat. ‘They stood near the great temple armed with spears and 
shields,’ Ὁ but otherwise nude. The competing heroes were origi- 
nally nine in number, but the statue of Ulysses had been carried 
off to Rome by Nero before the time of Pausanias. In front of the 
warriors stood Vestor, ‘on a separate pedestal,’ employed in col- 
lecting the lots. The statue of Agamemnon alone bore an inscription, 
which was written from right to left. The shield of /domeneus, who 


: NV. H. xxxiv. 90. 2 Pausan. vi. 9. 1. 5.0. Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, sec. 135. 
Ibid. viii. 42. 7,8; v. 250d 5.12; 6 Anthol. Grec. ii. 14. 30. Palat. ix. 238. 
27. O's! XK. 13. 10. 7 Pausan. v. 25. 12. $ vili. 42. 7. 
O. Miiller dates him Ol. 78-83 (468- 9.0. Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, sec. 359. 
448 B.c.), and Overbeck Ol. 65-75 (520- ‘© Pausan. v. 25. 8. Conf. Hom. //iad, 


4505... vii. 175. 
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was descended from the Sun-god through his grandmother Pasiphae, 
had on it the device of a cock, the sacred bird and herald of 
Helios. On this shield, too, is the inscription which attributes the 
work to Onatas: 


πολλὰ μὲν ἄλλα σοφοῦ ποιήματα Kai τόδ᾽ Ovara 
” a > ΄ ε ΄ Ε 
ἔργον, ὃν Αἰγίνῃ γείνατο παῖδα Μίκων 


but we are left in some doubt whether this. artist executed the whole 
group or only this one statue. 

Another work of Onatas, which agrees in composition with the 
pedimental group of A*gina at Munich, was set up by the Tarentines 
in honour of their victory over the Peucetians.' The Iapygian king, 
Opis, the ally of the Peucetians, has fallen to the ground, and near 
him are the hero Zaras, and the Lacedemonian Phalanthus, and 
the dolphin, by which the latter was carried safely to shore after being 
shipwrecked in the Criszean gulf. 

A statue of Hermes, dedicated at Olympia by the Arcadians, clad 
in a leather helmet (κυνῆ), chiton, and chlamys, and bearing a ram 
under his arm, was the joint work of Onatas and his ‘pupil or son’ 
Calliteles. | Onatas also made a bronze statue of Heracles, ten cubits 
in height, and armed with bow and club, which was dedicated at 
Olympia by the Thasian Phoenicians ‘when they came, under Thasos, 
son of Agenor, from Pheenicia, in search of Europa.’ ὃ 

But the most remarkable of his works was the bronze figure of 
‘ the black Démétér’—so called from the colour of her dress—which 
was consecrated by the Phigaleians in a cavern of Mount Elzus, about 
thirty stadia from Phigaleia (in the S.E. corner of Elis). The original 
image was a wooden xoanon, sitting on a rock, in all respects like a wo- 
man except the head, which was that of a horse with a mane, and from 
which grew the forms of a dragon and other wild beasts. The goddess 
was clothed in a long chiton, which covered her feet, and held a dolphin 
in one hand and a dove in the other.‘ This wooden idol was 
destroyed in some unrecorded manner, and as it was not imme- 


Δ Pausan, Ἀν 12. 10. 3 Pausan. v. 25. 12. Conf. Herod. ii. 44 and v. 47. 
eEbid.:V.-27..o- 4 Pausan., viii. 42. 4. 
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diately replaced, the usual consequence, a famine, ensued, The 
Phigaleians consulted the oracle, and, according to the directions of 
the Pythia, paid greater honours than ever before to the angry 
Goddess, and engaged Onatas to make them a new temple-image. 
The artist had the aid of a picture, or model of the ancient xoanon, 
but he was chiefly guided in his work ‘ by a vision,’ which is generally 
understood to mean that he adroitly freed himself from priestly and 
popular trammels by feigning direct inspiration from the great 
Goddess herself. 

The names of other A®ginetan sculptors are recorded in history, 
and among them Arzstonous,' Serambus,? and Theopropus, the last of 
whom made a brazen bull for the Corcyreans as an offering to the 
Delphian god? 

Plastic art, however, was not destined to attain its full develop- 
ment in Aégina. With the final subjugation of the island to its old 
enemy and rival, Athens, in the year 455 B.C., art ceased to flourish 
in Afgina as it had done in the days of its independence, although we 
need not conclude that it altogether ceased to exist. 


SICYON. 


The Cretan Dedalids, Dipcenus and Scyllis, as we have seen, were 
summoned to Sicyon ‘ to execute a commission, and on their arrival 
found a schocl of native artists, over which they probably exercised 
a lasting influence. But we learn little or nothing of Sicyonian art 
until we come to the name of 


CANACHUS, Ol. 70-80 (B.c. 500-460),° a younger contemporary 
of the ASginetan Callon® and Ageladas the Argive, and one of the 
greatest sculptors of the age. 

The chief work of Canachus was the colossal bronze statue of 
the Philesian Apollo, which he made for the Branchidz, and which was 


: Pausan. v. 22. 5. * Ibid. x. 9. 3 and v. 27. 9. ® Brunn, A7-G. i. p. 74. 
Ibid. vi. 10.9. “4 Vide supra, p. 50. 5 Plin. WV. H. xxxvi. 41, and xxxiv. 9. 
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placed inthe temple! of the Didymzean Apollo before 493 B.c.?,_ This 
statue was carried off ‘by Xerxes’? (it should be Darius) to Ecbatana, 
because, as was said, he wished to punish the Milesians for allowing 
themselves to be beaten at Mycale in 479 B.c.4 It was afterwards 
restored to the Milesians by the god-fearing Seleucus. 

Another statue of Apollo ([smenius), of cedar, was seen by Pau- 
sanias°® at Thebes. He says that it resembled 
the Milesian Apollo of the Branchidz in size, 
and in other respects, so that no one who had 
seen one of them could fail to recognise the 
other as the work of the same master. 

Canachus did not confine himself to bronze, 
for we find mention among other works of an 
Aphrodite by him in gold and ivory in her 
temple at Sicyon.6 The goddess was seated 
with the πόλος on her head, a poppy in one 
hand and an apple in the other. . 

If we may rely on the well-known dictum of 
Cicero,’ the statues of Canachus were ‘too stiff 
(vigidiora) to imitate truth,’ and in this respect 
inferior to the works of Calamis. But we need 
not altogether depend on literary notices, for 
we have probably a copy of the Milesian Apollo 
in a bronze statuette (fig. 30) in the British Mu- 
seum bearing a stag on his hand.’ There is a ἈΠ: 
similar figure on a Coix of Miletus, in which 
Apollo is represented with the stag in one hand and a bow in the other. 
If weare to judge of the style of Canachus from the bronze figure, we 
should infer that his Apollo was not rigid and angular, like the figures 
of the A©ginetan group at Munich, but square, thickset, and without the 
stereotyped smile.2 A head in Parian marble in the British Museum, 


Fic. 30. 


1 At Didyma, in the Milesian territory. 6 Pausan. ii. 10.4. 7 Brutus, 18. 70. 
OP WV. L/s Χχιν. 75. _ 58 It has the long locks which became a 
3 Pausan. viii. 46. 3; i. 16. 3. prevailing sign of Apollo. 

4 Brunn, A.-G. p.77. Conf. Herod.vi. 19. ® Rrunn, A.-G, p. 77. Overbeck, Ges. 
& 1X 10:2. der Plastik, i. 107. : 
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which, though archaic in style, has in it the elements of ideal majesty, 
is also regarded by some as a copy of the Apollo of Canachus. But 
the style of this very beautiful work appears much too free to warrant 
the assumption. 

Canachus is further mentioned inan epigram of Antipater! as the 
author of one of Three Muses, holding ‘musical pipes’ (ὑμνοπόλους 
δόνακας) in her hand ; her sisters being the works of Aristocles and 
Ageladas. A so-styled ‘¢esta archaica’ in the Villa Ludovisi at Rome, 
which resembles the Milesian Apollo in style, has also been brought 
into connexion with the name of Canachus. 


ARISTOCLES, the brother of Canachus, and ‘ not much inferior 
to him in reputation,’ according to Pausanias,? is chiefly known as foun- 
der of a school, which existed down to Ol. 100 (B.C. 380). We find 
mention of only one work by his hand, onze of Three Muses, in the 
execution of which he was associated with Canachus and Ageladas. 
Of his pupils Pausanias mentions Syznodén and his son Péolichus, and 
Pantias, who was seventh in the succession of the disciples of this 
school. All these artists seem to have employed themselves. in 
executing statues of victorious athletes. 


ARGOS. 


In the last period the artists Dipoenus and Scyllis, whom we spoke 
of as working in Argos, were strangers to that country. Two natives, 
Argus and Epeius, have been mentioned above among the mythical 
artists. The former made a wooden image of Hera ; the latter, besides 
‘the wooden horse, is reported to have been the sculptor of two 
axoana of Hermes and Aphrodite’ Neither Argus nor Epeius, 
however, had any known successors, and the first Argive names with 
which we meet in the present period are those of Lutelidas and 
Chrysothemis, the sculptors of two statues of the Olympian victors, 
Demarchus (who conquered in Ol. 65) and his son 7heopompus. It is 


* Anthol. Gree. ii. τς. 35 (Planud. iv. 3 Pausan. vi. 9.1 ; vi. 14. 125 Vi. 3. 11. 
220). 2-1. Qe Ἴς 4 Vide supra, p. 21. 
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uncertain by whom these artists were taught their craft ; we only 
learn from an inscription ‘that they had learned from their pre- 
decessors  (τέχναν εἰδότες ἐκ mpotépwv).! This implies the existence of 
a school, but we have even fewer means of forming an idea of the 
leading characteristics of the Argive style than of that of A®gina, 
Sparta, or Athens. The most renowned of Argive artists at this 
period is 


AGELADAS,? Ol. 66. 2 (B.c. 515). The usual uncertainty prevails 
concerning his date, for, if we were to receive all the notices of him as 
equally trustworthy, we must believe that he lived at least one hundred 
and ten years. The favourite expedient of adopting two artists of the 
same name has been resorted to in this case, without much success ; 
and we must content ourselves with the most probable supposition, that 
he flourished from the second half of the €oth Olympiad onwards. 
Nearly all authorities concur in giving him a very long period of 
artistic activity. 

Of his works, which are very numerous, we know little more than 
the names. TZwo statues of Zeus are attributed to him, one of which 
at least represented the God as a boy ;* 
inhabitants of A2gion in Achaia, one of the scenes of Zeus’s child- 
hood.’ Healso made ¢wo statues of Heracles, one for A2gion, which was 


it was executed for the 


beardless,® and another for the Temple of Heracles A/exicacus (preser- 
ver from ill) in the Attic Demos of Melite. This latter statue, after its 
re-consecration, was mainly instrumental in staying the great plague 
at Athens in Ol. 87.4 (B.C. 429).7 We have noticed a Muse attributed 
to him above (p. 88), which at one time attracted great attention, be- 
cause Winckelmann was inclined to recognise it in the Barberini 
Muse in the Glyptothek at Munich. This beautiful figure is now almost 
universally acknowledged to represent Apollo Musagetes. Ageladas 
also executed a bronze group of horses and female captives, which was 


1 Pausan- vi. 10. 5. 4 Pausan. iv, 33. 2; vii. 24. 4. 

2 Ibid. vi. 14. 11; vi. 10. 6; vi. 8. 6; 5 Strabo, viii. p. 387. Bull. del. [nstituto, 
4V2,,33->2- 1843, p. 108. _ 

3 Brunn, <Azzst bec Ffomer, 49, and ὁ Pausan. vil. 24. 4. 
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consecrated at Delphi by the Tarentines, in honour of their victory 
over their barbarian neighbours the Messapians.! There were also 
several statues of victors by him at Olympia. As we find no remarks 
on his style in ancient writers, we are left to infer his great technical 
skill from his having treated such a variety of subjects—Gods, 
heroes, athletes, women, horses, and chariots; and from the remark- 
able fact that he was the instructor of the three great Coryphazi of 
plastic art—Myron, Pheidias, and Polycleitus.2 Nothing but a well- 
grounded and widely spread fame could have attracted disciples from 
Athens. Yet, on the other hand, the very great divergence in the styles 
of his three great pupils prevents us from attributing to Ageladas 
any very powerful intellectual influence over them, or any of those 
marked peculiarities of style which go to form a school.’ 
Another Argive artist, 


ARISTOMEDON, flourished just before the invasion of Xerxes, 
Ol. 75. 1 (B.C. 480). Heexecuted a trophy for the Phocians, which they 
offered at Delphi in celebration of their victory over the Thessalians. 
It consisted in a group of portrait statues representing 7 ας the 
Elean Seer, who commanded the Phocian army, zs two colleagues, 
and the national heroes! 

Somewhat later we meet with the names of 


GLAUCUS and DIONYSIUS, about Ol. 77 (B.C. 470), Argive 
artists, who in conjunction made a large number of statues of 
deities °—intended as offerings at Olympia—for Micythus, who was 
regent of Rhegium during the minority of the sons of the Tyrant 
Anaxilas. Some of these were carried off to Rome by the Emperor 
Nero. 

Another work of Dionysius, a horse with its driver standing by it, 


᾿ Ῥαυβδῃ. X; 10: δ; Aphrodite, Ganymede, Artemis, Asclepius, 
ἢ Suidas, s. v. Γελάδας. Tzetz, Chil. viii. | Hygieia, Agon, Dionysus, and Zeus, and of 
325. Brunn, A.-G. i. p. 74. poets, Homer and Hesiod, and Orpheus, as 
8: Ibid. p. 63. among the works of Dionysius ; and Amphi- 
* Pausan. x. 1. 8-10, Herod. viii. 27. trite, Poseidon, and Hestia, among those of 


> Ibid. v. 26. 2, 3; v. 24. 6. Herod.  Glaucus, 
vii.170. Pausanias (v.26 2, 3) mentions Cora, 
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CALLON 7, DIYLLUS, AMYCLAUS, CHIONIS:. gr 


was offered at Olympia by Phormis the Mznalian, who was about thie 
court of Gelon, Tyrant of Syracuse.! 

If we go on briefly to mention other artists in different parts of 
Greece and in the Greek colonies, it is chiefly with the view of calling 
attention to the general diffusion of plastic art at this period, the 
nature of the subjects chosen by the artists, and the materials in 
which they. wrought. Of the work itself, its peculiar features, and 
its degree of merit, our information is in most cases too scanty to 
form a judgment. 

The places which furnished artists at this period are Elis, Corinth, 
Thebes, Naupactus, Paros, Crete, Troezen, Phlius, &c. 


RBIs: 


Elis produced a second Callon, Ol. 71 (B.C. 496), who is men- 
tioned in connexion with an event of melancholy interest. The loss by 
shipwreck of a choir of thirty-five boys with their master and a flute- 
player—whom the Messenians had sent to Rhegium, according to an 
annual custom—affected the latter so deeply that they engaged 
Callon II. to make a bronze group of the unfortunate boys, which 
they offered to the God at Olympia.” . 


CORINTH, 


so early celebrated in the history of art, supplies the names of 
three artists at this period (not long before Ol. 75, B.c. 480)—Diyllus, 
Amycleus, and Chionis—who executed the fanious group representing 
the contest of Apollo and Heracles for the Tripod, in which Leto and 
Artemis on the one side, and Athene on the other, endeavour to 
intervene? This work was offered by the Phocians to the Delphian 
god, in honour of their victory over the Thessalians. Many copies of 


1 Pausan. v. 27. 1, Denkm. ii. Taf. 1§, No. 29; also the marble 
ΞΟΠ ν: 25071 relief of the same subject in the Louvre. 
® Ibid. x. 13. 7. See Welcker, 4lie Vide infra, p. 143. 
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this group are still in existence, the best of which is the terra-cotta 
relief in the Campana collection at Rome.' Pausanias tells us that 
the figures of Artemis and Athene were made by Chionis alone, and 
the others by Diyllus and Amycleus in conjunction. 


THEBES 


appears, for the first time in the history of art, in the person of 
Ascarus (before Ol. 75, B.C. 480), as the sculptor of a bronze statue of 
Zeus, crowned with flowers, and holding the thunderbolt in his right 
hand.? Some writers think that he was a pupil of Ageladas. 


ARISTOMEDES and SOCRATES, also Thebans, Ol. 75 (B.c. 
480), were workers in marble, and are said to have made a statue of 
Cybele, the Dindymenian mother of the gods. This sacred image, with 
the temple near Thebes, in which it stood, was consecrated by the 
illustrious Pindar himself (4. Ol. 65. 3; @. 84. 3; B.C. 518-442).* 

Of quite uncertain date is another Theban, 


PYTHODORUS, who made an image of Here, for Corénéa, ho/d- 
ing the Sirens in her hand. ‘For they say that the daughters of Achelous 
(the Sirens) were persuaded by Here to contend in song with the Muses, 
and that the latter, being victorious, plucked out the feathers from the 
wings of the Sirens, and made themselves crowns thereof.’® 


NAUPACTUS° 


produced two artists, 


MENAZCHMUS and SOIDAS, who made a chryselephantine 
statue of Artemis Laphria (the forager) in the act of hunting. Pausanias 
saw this work in the temple of the Goddess at Patra (Patras) in 


’ Brunn, Α΄. -Ο i. ἿΣ 13: Florence, Millingen, Cn. Mon. ii. 15. Conf. 
? Pausan. v. 24. I. M. Capit. iv. p. 127, and Millin. Gadd. 
* Thiersch, Epoch. εἰ. διά. Kunst, p. 160. Mythol. 63. 


* Pausan. ix. 25. 3. * Hod. Lepanto on the Gulf of Corinth. 
5 Ibid. ix. 34. 3. See a Sarcophagus in 
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Achaia, and says that it was the gift of Augustus, who brought it 
from Calydon.! 


PAROS 
(one of the Cyclades). 


The name of a Parian sculptor, 
ARCESILAUS, is recorded ; and in an epigram Simonides refers 


with very high praise to a statue of Artemis by his hand, and calls 
him ‘the worthy son of Aristodicus.’? 


CRETE 


produced an artist at this period named 


ARISTOCLES of Cydonia, before Ol. 71. 3 (B.C. 404), who was 
commissioned by Evagoras of Zancle to make a group of Heracles 
contending with a mounted Amazon for her girdle, Pausanias* says 
that no one can state with any certainty when he lived, but that he 
was certainly among the most ancient artists (ἐν δὲ τοῖς μάλιστα 
apyaiots). 


CROTON. 


DAMEAS of Croton, Ol. 65 (B.C. 520 ?), executed a statue of Milo, 


the wrestler, which the great athlete is said to have carried into the 


Altis at Olympia.‘ Milo flourished from Ol. 62-78. 


TRGZEN 
(in Argolis), 


In the Temple of Apollo Thearius at Treezen, which was built by 
Pittheus, was a temple statue of the god by 


1 Pausan. vii. 18, 9, 10. 2 Diog. Laert. iy. 45. δ fue Leal 95. 4 Ibid. vi. 14. 6. 
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HERMON, the Troezenian, who also executed zoana of the 
Dioscuri,’ which were dedicated by Auliscus. 


PHLIUS 


(in Argolis). 


LAPHAES the Phliasian made an zmage of Heracles, in wood, for 
a temple in Sicyon, and Pausanias conjectures, from the similarity of 
style, that a colossal nude statue of Apollo which he saw in a temple 
at A®gira in Achaia must have been by the same hand.? 


ATHENS. 


We have deferred the mention of Athens, which is now becoming 
the chief school of sculpture, because it is more immediately con- 
nected with the higher achievements of plastic art in the next period. 
The earliest Attic artists, as we have seen, went by the general name 
of Dedalids, and it is not until the 60th Ol. (540 B.c.) that we find 
much mention of Athens in art-history. 

The first Athenian artist who is mentioned by name is 


SIMMIAS, son of the mythical Eupalamus, probably an old 
Dedalid. Zenobius speaks of him as the author of a statue in porous 
stone (ψέλλα or φελλάτα) of Dionysus μόρυχος, ‘the smeared, an 
epithet derived from the custom of rubbing the face of the god with 
wine lees at the vintage.® 

We then come to the more historical name of 


END(Q:US, Ol. 7o (B.c. 500), of Athens, of whom we have 
spoken above.‘ 

Adopting as we do the date maintained by Brunn, 70 OI. (8.6. 
500), we may wonder at the very rude and primitive character of 


' Pausan. ii. 31. 6. Clemens Alex. /rotrept. iv. p. 42 (ed. 
Ὁ Ibid. vii. 26. 6. Potter). 
5 Zenobius, v. 13, p. 121 (ed. Leutsch). 4 Vide supra, p. 53. 
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Endeceus’ works. There is a seated figure of Athene, now at Athens,! 
in very archaic style, which was found under the Acropolis at the 
exit of the grotto of Agraulos; and a cognate figure, also of Padlas, 
discovered near the Erechtheium,? which, as some think, may give us 
an idea of the style of Endeeus. 


ANTENOR the Athenian, Ol. 67. 3-75. 1 (510-480 B.c.), made 
the first portrait-statues of the Tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, in bronze, which were carried away by Xerxes after the 
destruction of Athens. They were subsequently restored to the 
Athenians by Antiochus? (or Alexander the Great,’ or Seleucus ὅ), 
and set up in the Cerameicus in Athens, near the Temple of Ares 
(Mars), beside the new figures of the same heroes by Critias. Con- 
temporary with Antenor was 


AMPHICRATES, who made the famous statue of Leena, the 
faithful mistress of Harmodius(lyr@ cantu familiaris Harmodio et Aris- 
togettont), who died under the torture rather than betray her friend.® 
After the expulsion of the Persians, the Athenians, desirous of com- 
memorating her heroic deed, but unwilling to set up the statue of a 
harlot in a public place, hit on the expedient of representing her 
under the form of a tongueless lioness, thus expressing her courage 
by the form of the noblest of beasts and her silence by the lacking 
tongue.” - 

About the same period, or somewhat later, lived 


ARISTOCLES, only known to us by extant inscriptions.’ The 
name is especially interesting from its connexion with the famous 
stélé of Aristion, which is considered ὃ to belong to the 80th ΟἹ. 
(B.C. 460). 

The three artists Hegias (Hegesias), Krztzos, and Nestotes are 


' Vide infra, p. 99. 7 Plutarch, De Garrud. 8. 

2 Brunn, A.-G. i. 98. 8 Athenische Inschrift, Bullet. d. Instit. 
2 Pausan.d. ὃ. δ' ΡΠ. JV. Z/7.-xxiv. 9: 1859, p. 195, and Corpus Insc. Grec. i. p. 38, 
4 Arrian. “αὖ. iii. 16. 7. No. 23. Overb. Ges. d. Plastik, i. 118, 
5 Valer. Max. ii. 10, ext. I. note 58. 

CP lin WV 7} XXXIV 007 2.5 PAUSAN ene Ἴ; 9. K.-G. p. τοῦ. Vide xzfra, p. 106. 
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mentioned by Pliny! in the same sentence with Alcamenes, and are 
all called rivals of Pheidias, which they can hardly have been, 
though they may have been still alive during part of his life. 
Pausanias, on the other hand, speaks of Hegesias as contemporary 
with Onatas and Ageladas. 


HEGIAS (HEGESIAS), Ol. 75-83 (480-448 B.C.), is said to have 
been a teacher of Pheidias, probably the first.2 Among his works 
Pliny * mentions: a group of the Dioscuri, which was subsequently 
carried to Rome and set up before the Temple of Jupiter Tonans; 
another group called Pueré celetizontes (boys on race-horses), of which 
some writers think that we have a copy in a relief in the British 
Museum ; and a statue of Heracles in Parion on the Propontis. 


CRITIOS and NESIOTES are mentioned in an inscription,‘ 
found near the Acropolis at Athens, as the sculptors of a figure of a 
runner in full armour (ὁπλυτοδρόμοΞ), called Epicharinus, which Pau- 
sanias° also mentions as the work of Critios alone. But their chief work 
was a group of Harmodius and Aristogeiton,’ a copy of which was re- 
cognised by the lamented Friederichs,’ in two statues, now at Naples. 
These had been falsely restored as gladiators, and placed opposite 
to each other, instead of side by side. 

Pausanias ὃ speaks of a school of Critios,and says that Damocritus 
of Sicyon was of the fifth generation from the founder, viz. Ptolichus 
(Ol. 75), pupil of Critios; Amphion (Ol. 82) of Ptolichus ; Pzson 
(Ol. 89) of Amphion ; and Damocritus of Pison. Pliny ὃ also mentions 
the names of Diodorus (Diodotus ?) and Scymnus in connexion with 
this school. 

Pausanias and others record the existence of o/d Attic statues in 
bronze of this period, without giving the names of the sculptors. 
Soon after the battle of Marathon Miltiades consecrated a statue of 


' Plin. M. H. xxxiv. 49. 5 Lucian Philopseud. 18. Pausan. i. 8. 5. 
? Dio Chrysost. Ovat. 55. 1, p. 282. 7 Bausteine, sec. 24, 25. 

3 N. H. xxxiv. 78, Brunn, 4.-G. 102, ΒΓ δ Xe Qs Se 

* Ross, Arch. Aufs. i. p. 164. 9 N. A. xxxiv. 87. 


* i, 23. 9 Brunn, &.-G, i. 103. 
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the goat-footed Pan, who rendered efficient aid to the Athenians 
against the Persians. A bronze statue of Hermes, called ’A-yopaios, 
which stood near the Pcecile at Athens, was so highly esteemed by 
the artists of the day that ‘it was covered with the pitch which they 
used in taking casts from it.’! 


1 Lucian, Fup. Traged. 33. 
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CHAPTER 1X. 


EXTANT MONUMENTS OF THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE FIFTH CENTURY “B.C. 


THE SEATED FIGURE OF ATHENE 


(Fig. 31), 


at Athens, perhaps by Endceus, of which we have spoken above,' is 


FIG. 31. 
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ARCHAIC FIGURE OF ATHENE, 


by some writers assigned to the very 
beginning of this period. It may, how- 
ever, be of a still earlier date. The 
Goddess is recognised by the egis, 
which was probably painted. 

One of the most interesting speci- 
mens of Attic archaism is the marble 


SPHINX FROM SPATA, 


a village? in Attica, in which so many 
interesting antiquities have been recently 
found cognate in character to those 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the 
graves of Mycenz. This curious work 
of Attic art is now in the Ministero 
del Culto in Athens. 


The oldest Attic relief probably which has come down to us is 


the head of a 


' p. 96, 


2 About ten miles E. of Athens. 
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DISCOBOLUS, 


holding a large quoit on his shoulder with the left hand (fig. 32). 
It served as the ornament of an archaic sepulchral stélé. 


FIG. 32. 


HEAD OF DISCOBOLUS AT ATHENS. 
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We have already mentioned a Hermes bearing a calf (fig. 33), 
(found on the east side of the Acropolis in 1864), of which only 
the upper part of the body of the God and the calf remain. It 
was probably entirely nude, with the legs close together, but the 
left foot a little in advance of the right. The neck is unnaturally 
long ; the forehead is surrounded by the typical corkscrew curls, and 
three similar tresses fall down behind each of the large flapping ears 
on to the neck. The top and back of the head are smooth, from 
which it is conjectured by some writers that colour was used, while 
Pervanoglu maintains that the smoothness of the skull represents a 
close-fitting cap. The mouth is wide and grinning, the eyes are deep- 
set, and the pupils are left hollow for the reception of a gem or 
coloured mass. 

With the foregoing statue may be compared the still more archaic 
bronze statuette of ‘Apollo with the lamb, in the Berlin Museum, 
which was either a temple-image or the copy of some well-known 
hieratic type. 

The same motif is treated in relief on an altar found in Athens in 
1867—an undoubtedly archaic work—in which Hermes is repre- 
sented with a long beard (σφηνοπώγων), and his hair bound into a 
κρωβύλος.. Instead of a calf he carries a ram (κριοφόροΞ), which is 
wonderfully executed, especially in the soft pliancy with which it 
suits itself to his neck, and in the powerful rendering of the woolly 
body. 

Very archaic is the 


STATUETTE OF ATHENE 
(Fig. 34), 


of bronze, discovered in 1836 by Professor Ross, in the foundations 
of the Parthenon. The goddess was represented in the attitude of 
attack, as on the Panathenaic vases (fig. 35), holding her shield, 


' This relief affords a good specimen of of Athenians—‘xpwBidov ἀναδούμενοι τῶν 
the so-called xpw8tAos—the peculiar knot at ἐν τῇ κεφαλῇ τριχῶν ’ (Thucyd. i. 6). 
the back of the head, worn bythe old school 
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which is now broken away, in the left hand, and her lance in the 
right. In the helmet is a hole for the crest. Her dress resembles 
that of the Athene which occupied the centre of the pediment of the 
temple at A‘gina, and that of the archaistic Pallas at Dresden. This 
work is older than the present Parthenon, and, naturally, of not very 
delicate execution. A similar one has been lately found in A®gina.! 
Other works of this period and the Attic school are ; 

A Statuette of a Centaur (fig. 36) in bronze, of the earliest type, 
with the forelegs of aman. This interesting figure was also found 
in the ruins of the ante-Persian Parthenon at Athens ;? 

The Head of a Gorgon,’ on an antefixum of terra-cotta found, in 
1836, in the foundations of the Parthenon, resembling that of the Seli- 
nuntine metope, except that it wears a necklace of snakes, and ear- 
rings. It bears evident marks of having been painted to represent 
natural colours ; 

A Colossal Owl, of marble, from the Acropolis at Athens, where 
it stood on a pillar as an offering to Athene. The characters of the 
inscription show that it is of a very early date,‘ and it may have been 
connected with the ante-Persian Parthenon; 

A Horse's Head, on a fragment of a marble relief found in the 
Parthenon in 1835. The sockets of the eyes are left hollow for the 
reception of glass or stone, and the ears were made in separate pieces 
and let into the head. It bears a resemblance to the horses of the 
Parthenon frieze, and, as the veins are expressed, it cannot be earlier 
than the fifth century B.C. ; 

Torsos of three small Female Figures at Athens, chiefly interesting 
from the effort of the artist to distinguish the different materials of 


1 Bullet. d. Inst. 1864, p. 78. There is a curious passage respecting a 


ἘΞ Mine aaa ial ΗΑ io sll) alae 


2 Compare the figure of a centaur of the 
same type in the interesting archaic bronze 
relief at Olympia, copied in Prof. Colvin’s 
article, ‘Centaurs in Greek Vase Painting,’ 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. i. p. 129. 
See also pp. 130, 139. 

3 Bull. d. Inst. 1864, p. 78. Pausan. iii. 


Bee 

4 Friederichs, Bausteine, pp. 22, 23: ‘ The 
owl of Athene played a great part in the 
sculptural decoration of the Acropolis.’ 


magic owl, the work of the architect Ictinus, 
in Ausonius, J/osella, v. 309 :— 
Vel in arce Minerve 

Ictinus, magico cui nectua perlita fuco 

Allicit omne genus volucres perimitque tuendo. 

Some writers have sought to connect this 
owl with the Athene Parthenos. Vid. Stark, 
Arch. Zeit. 1859, Ρ. 93; Brunn, Arch. 
Zeit. 1860; Anz. p. 50. Conf. Overbeck, 
Ber. ad. K. s. Ges. d. Wiss. 1860, p. 43. 
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Fic. 35. 


ARCHAIC STATUETTE OF ATHENE, PANATHENAIC VASE. 


ARCHAIC STATUETTE OF CENTAUR. 
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which the upper and lower garments are composed. The upper 
garment is of wool, which shows that these figures are not older than 
the first half of the fifth century, before which period the Athenians 
wore the Ionian chiton of linen. The upper garment is worn like a 
modern shawl over the shoulders and arms, and the two ends hang 
symmetrically down on each side.! They are probably intended for 
A rrephori? 


GoppEss MOUNTING HER CHARIOT, 


represented in bas-relief on a marble slab, found on the Acropolis 
at Athens (fig. 37). The designation of ‘goddess’ which we have 


FIG. 37. 


GODDESS MOUNTING A CHARIOT. 


given to this figure is not undisputed, for there is no certaiz in- 
dication either of sex or rank. The delicacy of the arms and 
hands, and the general air and expression of the whole figure, 
seem unmistakably female, and as it is well known that the Attic 


1 Friederichs, Bausteine, Ὁ. 23. Athene in her temple, and wove her sacred 
2 Noble Athenian maidens who served _ robe (peplos). 
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women of the period did not act as charioteers, we may safely 
assume that this independent and dignified position could only be 
‘held by a goddess. Some writers have regarded it as an unwinged 
Nike, and as a part of the frieze of the ante-Periclean Parthenon. 
Closely connected with this relief is one of Hermes (or Theseus), also 
discovered on the Acropolis in 1859. The style and execution of this 
beautiful and interesting work is so similar to that of the ‘Goddess 
mounting her Chariot,’ that they are supposed to form parts of the 
same composition. We see in both the same Ionic softness, the same 
freshness, simplicity, and natural grace, and the same neatness and 
clearness of execution. The peculiar arrangement of the hair, which 
is suitable to both sexes, and is the same in both reliefs, has been 
considered by some writers to furnish an example of the so-called 
krobylos, so often referred to in Greek literature. 

These two reliefs are the more interesting and instructive from 
the analogy which exists between them and some remarkable and 
beautiful remains of Lycian art now in the British Museum—the 
so-called Harpy monument, and other works. They show at once the 
close connexion which existed between the schools of art in Lycia 
and Athens, and the world-wide difference between the airy lightness, 
which is one of the distinguishing features of both, and the solidity, 
strength, and fullness of the contemporary productions of Pelopon- 
nesian art. 

The treatment of the drapery, in the relief of the ‘Goddess mounting 
her Chariot,’ is well worthy of especial notice, since an attempt is there 
made to distinguish between the woollen stuff of the under garment 
of the goddess and that of the linen robe which is thrown across her 
shoulders. The folds are still artificial and conventional, and contrast 
somewhat strangely with the flowing outlines of the nude parts of the 
neck and arms. This singular combination of antique stiffness and 
unshackled freedom is characteristic of the transition period to which 
these works belong. 

The so-called Sztélé of Dermis, discovered in Tanagra, con- 
tains two figures in very high statuesque relief in an @dicula ; it is 
probably one of the oldest plastic monuments in Greece. 

The well-known sepulchral 
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STELE OF ARISTION, 


according to the inscription on it, is the 
work of Aristocles,! a contemporary of 
Critios, the sculptor of the Tyrannicides. 
This famous bas-relief in marble (fig. 
38) was discovered, in 1838, at Vela- 
nidezza in East Attica, and is now in 
the Theseion at Athens. It represents 
the old Marathonian soldier, whose anti- 
quated costume Aristophanes? ridicules 
while he admires his soldier-like quali- 
ties? The tightly-fitting coat-of-mail 
appears to have been lined with leather, 
which is continued beyond the armour, 
and covers the thighs and upper arms ; 
the greaves follow the form of the leg 


exactly, and were apparently of leather ; 


the cap fits closely to the head, and 
was surmounted by a crest, for the 
reception of which a hole is still visible. 
The hair surrounds the forehead in a 
stiff row of corkscrew curls, while simi- 
lar ones hang half-way down the neck. 
The details of the dress and armour 
are all worked out with extraordinary 
care and diligencc’' and a truly epic 
minuteness, reminding one of the work 
on some of the painted vases. In the 
nude parts the artist has been much 


APIs ΟΜ OF 
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1 Vide supra, p, 88. Brunn conjectures that 


ata Seek Pe at ἃ , > ͵ 
ὁ ἐκεῖνος ὁρᾶν τεττιγοφόρας ἀρχαΐῳ 


Aristion was the father of Aristocles, and not σχήματι λαμπρός. 

the deceased, to whom the stele was erected. 3 Pausan. (vii. 2), speaking of Androklos, 
2 Aristophanes (Vu. 952) speaks of the — says that his tomb was decorated in a similar 

old Μαραθωνομάχοι as wearing the τέττιγες manner: ἐπίθημα δὲ τῷ μνήματι ἀνὴρ ὧπλί- 


(εἰεαα) in their hair. Conf. Aristoph. Zg. σμενος. 


1219 (ed. Bothe) :—- 4 Jahn, Pop. Aufs. p. 227. 
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less successful, and very serious fault may be found with the pro- 
portions of the figure. It is evidently the work, not of an artist, 
but of a clever artisan, who is used to the manner, and is doing 
his best under the limitations of the relief style, the rules of which 
are well observed. The general effect of this work is extremely 
pleasing, and we are especially struck by the skill with which the 
figure is ‘economised,’ as Welcker expresses it, into the narrow 
limits by which it is bounded. Much of the 
original effect of the elaborate details of the 
dress is lost to us from the want of the colour, 
which was evidently used to give them promi- 
nence. 

Dates ranging from the 50th! to the 8oth 
Ol. have been fixed on for this very interesting 
relief. The weight of evidence seems to us to 
be in favour of the period between Ol. 70 and 
Ol. 80, B.C. 500-460. 

Of a very similar character is a 


FIG. 39. 


SEPULCHRAL STELE aT NAPLES, 
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of marble, from the Borgia collection, formerly 
known under the erroneous name of ‘ Odysseus 
with the dog Argos”? It represents the figure 
STELE OF of a man leaning on a long stick, with a small 
ORCHOMENOS. 
bottle (λήκυθος) hanging from his wrist, which 
may be either the oil-flask of an athlete, or the ink-bottle of a scribe. 
It is in very flat relief, like the Aristion, not in armour, but in the 
long flowing robe of a citizen of the old school. The right foot is 
in profile, though the knee is ex face; the artist has sacrificed 
nature to the laws of the bas-relief. 
A much better-known work, the so-called S7élé of Orchomenos 
(fig. 39), may be mentioned here, though it is not Attic, on account 
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1 Overbeck, Geschichte der Plastik. 
2 O. Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, sec. 96, 28. Brunn, X.-G. 
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of the close similarity of its design. According to the inscrip- 
tion upon it, it was executed by an artist of Naxos, named Az-xenor, 
of whom nothing further is recorded. The attitude and dress of 
the departed are the same as in the Neapolitan relief. He is lean- 
ing on a long staff, in the same way, and holding out a locust 
to his dog. The relief is still flatter than that of the stélé men- 
tioned above, and inferior in the modelling ; the foot, which would 
naturally project, is here foreshortened in a very unusual and ugly 
manner. The cap resembles that of Patroclus on the famous cup 
of Sosias.! 

Heracles and the Hind, in the British Museum, a marble relief 
(from the Townley collection) which probably formed the side of an 
altar or candelabra. Heracles is pressing his knee on the back of the 
captured animal, thereby effectually preventing all further resistance 
or motion. The sculptor, like the poet, has, in this case, sacrified 
truth to beauty, by representing the female animal with horns. 
It is, no doubt, a copy of some famous work, as we meet with 
the same composition in many reliefs and statuary groups of a 
later period ; and it is probably Attic, as it resembles the designs 
on several ancient Attic painted vases.” 


HARMODIUS AND ARISTOGEITON, 


a copy of the work of Critios and Nesiotes, discovered by Friederichs, 
in two statues, formerly at Rome, where Winckelmann saw them, and 
now in the Museum at Naples (fig. 40). They had been falsely 
regarded as gladiators, but were restored to their original position, 
side by side, by Professor Friederichs.? The proper position is seen in 
a marble relief (fig. 41), found by Stackelberg‘ at Athens, on the 
back of a magistrate’s chair and on some Athenian coins (¢etra- 


1 Friederichs, Lazsteine, 30. be foremost, in accordance with Thucydides, 
2 Spec. of Anc. Sculpt. i. p. 11. vi. 56, 57: 
3 Petersen thinks that Aristogeiton should 1 Graber der Hellenen, p. 35. 
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drachme) (fig. 42).! These statues were executed to supply the place 
of the older ones carried off by Xerxes. The figure of Aristogeiton 


F1G. 40. Fic. 41. 


HARMODIUS AND ARISTOGEITON. 
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in the Neapolitan copy has a head, antique indeed, but not belonging 
to it. In the relief Aristogeiton has a beard, which marks him as the 


FIG. 42. 


COIN OF ATHENS. 


older of the two ; Harmodius, as the younger and the more grievously 
offended, is represented a little in advance, rushing furiously on ; 


1 Overbeck, Geschichte der Plastth, i. 116. 
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while Aristogeiton, acting as protector to his young friend, spreads his 
cloak by way of shield, and holds his sword in readiness for action. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the rhythm of these beauti- 
ful figures, and the manner in which the left limbs of the one corre- 
spond with the right limbs of the other. Without concealing one 
another they appear in the most natural and harmonious combination, 
the one being placed a little in advance, so that the vacant spaces are 
well filled up, and strict unity given to the group as a whole. 

We have dwelt the more fully on this group, not merely on account 


_ of its historical interest, but because it is peculiarly fitted to give a 


correct idea of Attic art at this period. We see in this work the hard 
outlines of powerful but rigid forms, the stiff conventional folds in the 
mantle thrown over the arm of the older hero, the marks of care and 
diligence so characteristic of the age, combined with a certain refine- 
ment and grace which are essentially Attic. 

A work which seems to be another copy of this group may be 
seen in the Boboli Gardens at Florence. Though freer in style, 
it is inferior in execution and interest. The same subject forms 
the device of the shield of Athene, in a painting on a pseudo- 
archaic vase in the British Museum (Table-case G), and on a Lecythus 
(oil flask) at Vienna.! 

As we look at these works we understand why, with all their 
archaic stiffness, they were so highly esteemed by the connoisseurs of 
antiquity. Quintilian 5 couples the name of Hegias (or Hegesias) with 
that of Callon, and says that his statues are harder and more like the 
Etruscan (duriora et Tuscanicis proxima). He should have added 
that, in spite of this superficial resemblance, there was this essential 
difference, that while the works of the Attic school are full of life and 
promise, the figures moulded by Etruscan artists are a ‘mere assem- 
blage of well-executed limbs which have no organic connexion.’ 
Lucian speaks of the statues παλαιᾶς ἐργασίας of Kritios, Hegesias, 
and Nesiotes, and compares their style to that of ancient writers. 


1 Black figures on red clay in the Scara- —_Zyzst. viii. 46 (M), and Conze’s Vorlegeblitter, 


manga collection; wvzde Eugen Petersen, Ser. vii. Taf. 7. Conf. Arch. Zeitung, 1870, 
Arch-Epigraph. Mitthetlungen aus Oester- TY. 24. 1. 6. 6. 
reich. For other repetitions see A/on. d. 2) Oral. Xi. 10.27. 
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‘Then he will bid you imitate those ancient writers, placing before you 
forms of words not easy to imitate, like the products of the old work- 
manship of Hegesias, Critios, Nesiotes, and their associates—com- 
pressed, sinewy, rigid, and sharply outlined—and will tell you that 
labour, wakefulness, water-drinking, and perseverance are necessary 


and inexorable.’ ! 


' Lucian, Rhetor. Precept.9: ἀπεσφιγμένα καὶ ὑδατοποσίαν καὶ τὸ λιπαρὲς ἀναγκαῖα 
καὶ νευρώδη καὶ σκληρὰ καὶ ἀκριβῶς ἄποτε. ταῦτα καὶ ἀπαραίτητα φήσει. 


ταμένα ταῖς γραμμαῖς πόνον τε καὶ ἀγρυπνίαν. 


τ LYCIAN ART, 


CHAP TE R..Xx, 


BALAN WORKS “OF DIPTH CENTURY δ: Ὁ, 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Lycian ART, 


bi ἢ ὁ 


of which we have numerous and highly interesting remains, bears a 
strong affinity to Attic art, although it was greatly modified by local 
Ἂ influences, both religious and artistic. The extant monuments are 


precisely what we should look for in the productions of Attic sculptors 


working in Lycia with Lycian views. 
The most important of these is the so-called 


Harpy MoNnNuMENT, 


about Ol. 70 (B.C. 500), 


discovered in 1838 on the Acropolis of Xanthos, by Sir C. 
Fellowes, and now in the British Museum. This, in every way, 


most remarkable work consists of a rectangular tower, 


made 


from a single block of limestone, with a flat roof, immediately 
under which is a frieze! about twenty-one feet from the ground (fig. 
43). In one side of the frieze, under the figure of a cow, is a 
rectangular opening (fig. 43, 4), rather more than half the height of 
the frieze, through which the urn containing the ashes of the dead 


1 εἰδοφόρος, εἰσώστη ἐν εἰδοφόρῳ (Conze, Corpus Lnscr. Gr. 2840). 
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was introduced. Similar monuments were found in the same neigh- 
bourhood ; and it seems to have been customary among the Carians and 
Lycians to bury their dead at the top of towers of this kind, as we 
learn from Arrian’s description of the tomb of Cyrus.' The frieze, 
which is of white marble, is let into the tower on four sides, each 
side containing three slabs, of which the central is the longest. 


FIG. 43. 
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HARPY MONUMENT IN BRITISH MUSEUM, 


The aperture above mentioned is not in the centre of the west side ; 
if it were, the composition would have been divided into two exactly 
equal halves, by which its beauty would have been greatly marred. 
Above it is a cow (fig. 43, 4) suckling a calf, executed in archaic 


' Arrian, “παῤ. vi. 29: tdpos—es tetpd- φέρουσαν ἔσω στενὴν as μόλις ἂν ἑνὶ ἀνδρὶ οὐ 
Ὕωνον σχῆμα πεποίηται ἄνωθεν δὲ οἴκημα μεγάλῳ πολλὰ κακοπαθοῦντι παρελθεῖν. Conf. 
ἔπεστι “λίθινον, ἐστεγασμένον θωρίδα ἔχον Strabo, xv. 730. 
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style, but with great skill. To the left of the opening sits a goddess 
(Déméter ?) holding a sacrificial cup in her hand for the reception of 
offerings. She is attired in a long robe reaching to her feet, and is 
seated on a highly ornamented chair or throne, on the arm of which 
isasphinx. Facing her, at the opposite corner, sits another very similar 
but somewhat more juvenile goddess (Cora, Persephone) (fig. 43, 2), 
also enthroned, and holding in her hands a flower and a pomegranate. 


FIG. 44. 
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THE HARPY MONUMENT, 


The arms and back of the chair end in rams’ and swans’ heads. In 
front of this very graceful figure stand three female worshippers (fig. 
43, 6), one behind the other, the foremost of which has no offering, but 
daintily holds up her dress with one hand, and with the other prepares 
to veil her head. It is probable that she is the chief worshipper, who 
offers up a prayer for all. The second bears a flower and a pome- 
granate, or a quince, and the third an egg. 
I 
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On the opposite or east side of the tower, in. the central and 
longest slab, sits a bearded god (fig. 44, δ), on the most highly 
decorated of all the thrones in the relief. The arms of his seat are 
supported by tritons, while the feet end in lion’s claws. His sceptre leans 
against his right arm, and in his left hand he holds a flower ; before him 
stands a boy, bearing a cock in his right hand and an apple in the 
left. Behind him, to the right, on the smaller slab, is a youth (fig. 
44, 7) accompanied (curiously enough on so solemn an occasion) by his 
dog, and holding some object—no longer recognisable—in his hand. 
On the left side, behind the enthroned god, are two worshippers (fig. 
44, g), robed to the feet, also bearing flowers or fruit. The north and 
south sides, as we have said, are somewhat narrower than the others. 
On the south side is a beardless god (fig. 43, Z) enthroned, in a long 
robe with sleeves down to the elbows. His long sceptre rests on the 
ground and leans against his shoulder; and he holds a pomegranate and 
apple in either hand respectively. Before him stands a man raising 
his right hand in adoration, and holding a bird (dove ?) in his left. 

On the north side is another bearded god ona throne (fig. 44, 2), 
under which lies an animal, probably a bear.!| A warrior, very like in 
dress to the Aristion described above,’ with sword and shield, is offering 
his helmet to the god, who receives it with his right hand, while his left 
supports the long sceptre. On either side of him are the so-called 
Harpies,’ from which the monument takes its name, each bearing a 
small doll-like figure in herarms. These curious monsters have both 
wings and human arms, with claws for hands, and feathered tails. 
Their heads are female and youthful, but their bodies are shaped like 
eggs, and form the most enigmatical feature of these curious reliefs. 
They represent, no doubt, the messengers of death in the act of bear- 
ing away the deceased; and though Hellenic traditions and myths 
afford us no complete key to their signification, we are reminded by 
them of the Harpies in Homer,’ who carry off the daughters of King 


' Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 39. καί ῥ' ἔδοσαν orvyepyotw Epwriow ἀμφιπολεύειν. 
2 Vide supra, p. 106, 3 viat, spoilers. ‘In the meanwhile the Harpies snatched away 
* Odys. = ih Si ἫΝ it these maidens, and gave them to be handmaids to 


the hateful Erinnyes.’ 
τόφρα δὲ ras κούρας “Apwucat ἀνηρείψαντο Conf. Odys. i. 241. 
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‘Pandareus, and give them as servants to the Erinnyes. When a 
person suddenly disappeared he was said to have been carried off by 
the Harpies. Thus Telemachus complains that they had carried off 
his father axXetws (ingloriously)! But the strange beings in our 
relief are not Harpies in the general acceptation, for they bear away the 
children with every mark of gentleness and affection, and their little 
protégés stretch out their hands to them as to a loving nurse or mother. 

The most popular theory respecting the motzf of this frieze is that 
of Professor Ernst Curtius,? who regards it as symbolical of death as the 
beginning of new life. Fhe cow, according to him, represents life-giving, 
all-nurturing Nature. The goddess to the left of the aperture—which 
represents the gate of Hades—is the goddess of death, from whom the 
three female worshippers turn away towards the goddess of life, bearing 
in their hands an egg, a flower, and a fruit, as emblems of germination, 
bloom, and maturity. The space to the right is the side of life, to 
enlarge which the gate of Hades is placed, not in the middle, but 
nearer the left corner. The twice repeated forms of the ‘ Harpies’ 
with heads of women, powerful wings, four arms—two human and two 
with claws—and egg-shaped bodies, are benevolent beings, who press 
their charges affectionately to their bosoms, and leave others sorrowing 
behind. Death, as the commencement of new life, is represented by 
the egg-shaped bodies of the ‘ Harpies.’ The sphinx and rams’ heads, 
which appear in the ornamentation of the thrones on the west side, 
denote death and life ; the ram, according to Curtius, being a symbol 
of life in death. The three male figures enthroned on the three sides 
‘are the trinity of the highest godhead in Heaven, Earth, and Hades. 
According to this view, the small figure sunk in grief at the corner of 
the north relief is of the same nature as those which are being 
carried off by the Harpies, and is overwhelmed by a sense of desola- 
tion at the departure of the loved ones. 

On the other hand, Conze? only sees in the Harpy, with its 
human head and egg-shaped body, a demon of storm and death with 
the mingled form of man and bird. 


1 Odys. i. 2413 xiv. 371. ᾿ς 8. Archaol. Zeitung, 1869, p. 80. 
2 Archaol. Zeitung, 1855, No. 73. 
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Brunn! takes an altogether different view of the matter. He 
thinks it highly improbable that so very ancient a monument should 
contain such a clear manifestation of faith in a future life. The 
sphinx, ram, and triton, on which Curtius partly rests his theory, 
are found on the throne: of Zeus, and in connexion with Hades, 
Apollo, Demeter, Cora, and even a Muse, and need, Brunn thinks, have 
no symbolical meaning. He finds no special reference to death, or 
life in death. The cow most naturally suggests the idea of a nursing 
mother, and the egg the germ of nascent life. The pomegranate 
figures in the myth of Persephone as the symbol of consummated 
marriage, and Polycleitus places it in the hand of Hera as the guardian 
of wedlock. If the god (fig. 43, Δ) on the south side holds the nuptial 
apple or quince, and his worshipper the dove of Aphrodite, we may 
regard the scene not as representing death or Hades, but the union 
of the sexes, as the crown of human life, the fulfilment of human 
existence. The idea of death, which must not, of course, be wanting 
on a tomb, is represented by the Harpies—in the form of Sirens 
bearing away the souls of the deceased—and by the sorrowing 
mourner. 

There is almost an equal diversity of opinion among archzologists 
respecting the period and style of the Harpy monument. Most 
writers assume a close affinity between the old Attic and Lycian 
schools, and compare the reliefs under consideration with the ‘ Goddess 
mounting her Chariot,’ the ‘ Aristion,’ ‘ Leucothea,’ &c., and place them 
in the middle of the 7oth Ol. Brunn, after an elaborate analysis of 
the dress, which he says expresses neither the form nor the move- 
ments of the body, comes to a different conclusion, They resemble, 
he thinks, the colossal statues on the Sacred Way of the Temple of 
the Branchide near Miletus, which is the nearest city to Lycia from 
which archaic monuments have come down to us. In the Milesian 
figures we find in a still greater degree the massive fullness and soft- 
ness of form which are essentially un-Attic, and speak of Asiatic, and 
especially of Assyrian, influence.?, The same characteristics are found 


' Bericht d. kin. baier. Acad. Nov. 2, 3 Brunn, of. cit. Newton, Discov. at Hali- 
1872. Stephani, Compte Rendu, 1859. carn. i. 74, 75- 
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in the Lycian reliefs, combined with an elegance which betrays the 
more delicate touch of the Greek hand. In spite of the many serious 
faults in the execution of these reliefs, which are only too evident on 
a closer examination, we feel the propriety of Welcker’s well-known 
remark, that their style is ‘alterthiimlich streng aber schon von 
Anmuth leise umflossen. } 

The so-called 


‘ LEUCOTHEA’ RELIEF 
(Fig. 45), 
in the Villa Albani, may be conveniently considered in this place on 


account of its general resemblance in style to the frieze of the Harpy 
monument, although its connexion 


with Lycia is only conjectural. It ae (2 
represents a woman sitting on a ΤΟΙ 
handsome chair, similar to those of ἔν 

Demeter (?) and Cora (?), above men- VG 


tioned,” and holding a child in her 
arms, like those whom the ‘Harpies’ 


bear away. It is evidently the orna- VL TMS 
ment of a tomb, for the seated figure ZAM Nc 

is tenderly raising the youngest Ἢ... ! 

and most helpless of the children, 5 | 
which stretches out its little hand ἣ [ \ ‘— 


to catess its-imotners. cheek. “The <== aoe eer 
woman in front of the chair, 

holding a ¢enia, or garland, in her hand, is probably a servant, 
who has brought the child to its mother. The two others in a 
line with her, and, singularly enough for this early period, zz 
perspective, are the two older children, the taller of whom carries 
something in her hand. The magnificence of the seat has led to the 


’ *Severely archaic, but already showing reconciled form and_ idea, plastic expres- 
alight touch of grace.’ It is the hieratic sion and symbolical signification, but Lycian 
style bound by religion, but betraying free- art had not. 
dom in subordinate parts. Hellenic art had Ὁ Denil $e 
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supposition that the occupant is a goddess, but the work-basket under 
it brings her down to the sphere of common domestic life. Though 
inferior in refinement and elegance to the Harpy relief, the ‘ Leuco- 
thea’ shows a considerable advance in the treatment of drapery, the 
lines of which have a distinct relation to the forms and attitude of the 
wearer. In all probability the two works are of the same school, and 
nearly of the same period.' 


THE RELIEF OF THASOS. 
(Fig. 46.) 


This relief, discovered in 1864 in the island of Thasos, and now 
in the Louvre, has been truly said to be ‘almost equally important to 


Fic. 46 
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Epigraphy, the history of Religion, and the history of Art’ The 
inscription speaks of Apollo, the Nymphs, and the Charites, but not of 
Hermes, who is also represented. The Nymphs and Charites cannot 
be distinguished from one another by the attributes they carry, which 


' Brunn, Bericht d. hin. baier. Acad. 1872, pp- 111, 212. 
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are flowers, fruits, and tenz@. The action centres in Apollo, who is 
followed by four women, the foremost of whom is in the act of crown- 
ing him. Four other women, led by Hermes, also seem to be 
The inscription ‘ Zpistocrates 
Erotos, in large letters above the niche, is of later date than the work 


itself, and shows, perhaps, that it was used as a tombstone. 


advancing towards the central figure. 


Singularly enough, the Relzef of Thasos, which is generally ac- 
knowledged to be archaic, presents many of the differences in style 
and merit and the inevitable inconsistencies which are considered 
The most primitive in style are the 
figures of the women, except perhaps the one who crowns Apollo, 


almost certain criteria of copies. 
which is of somewhat freer execution. Hermes is angular and 
stiff in form, and yet very lively in his movements. He forms a 
transition to Apollo, who is halting in his progress and turning 
round, and, in this very difficult attitude, is very skilfully pour- 


trayed. 


TERRA-COTTA RELIEFS FROM THE ISLAND OF 
MELOS. 


Some very interesting groups in terra-cotta, which, from their 
style, are considered to belong to this period, have been discovered 
in Melos, and are now in the British Museum and the Louvre. Three 
of these curious reliefs, which have no background, represent Bel/e- 
rophon in combat with the Chimera; Perseus beheading the Medusa 
(fig. 47), out of whose neck Chrysaor is rising; and Sappho and 
Alceus (fig. 48), which embodies an incident in the life of those two 


minstrels recorded by Aristotle! These are in the British Museum.? 


1 Aristotle, Ret. i. 9. 20 :— 

Lee τὰ γὰρ αἰσχρὰ αἰσχύνονται καὶ 
λέγοντες καὶ ποιοῦντες καὶ μέλλοντες, ὥσπερ 
καὶ Σαπφὼ πεποίηκεν εἰπόντος τοῦ ᾿Αλκαίου. 

Alczeus :- 

Θέλω τι ζεἰπῆν, ἀλλά με κωλύει 
αἰδώς. 


(I wish to say something to thee, but shame pre- 


vents me.) 


Sappho :— 
ai’ δ᾽ Tkes ἐσθλῶν ἵμερον ἣ καλῶν 
καὶ μή τι [εἰπῆν γλῶσσ᾽ ἐκύκα κακόν, 
αἰδώς κε δ᾽ οὐ κίχανεν ὄμματ’ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔλεγες περὶ τῶ δικαίω. 

(Hadst thou conceived a longing for aught worthy 
or noble, and were not thy tongue labouring to utter 
something bad, then would not shame have clouded 
ses eyes, but thou wouldst speak of thy rightful 
wish. 


? We find a similar mot#f treated on a 
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FIG. 47. 
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MEETING OF ORESTES AND ELECTRA. 


Another very interesting relief of a similar kind from Melos, now 
in the Louvre, represents the Meeting of Orestes and Electra‘ at the 


sarcophagus from Golgoi, where Perseus is two Pegasi. 

making off with the head of Medusa (vide 1 Eurip. Zlectra, 577. The same subject 
Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 110); also on a gold ἰβ painted on a vase in the British Museum, 
ornament in the British Museum, which has ἴῃ second vase room, wall-case 16, No. 34. 
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Grave of Agamemnon (fig. 49). The name of Agamemnon is in- 
scribed on a stélé, and that of Electra beneath her feet. She is 
clad in a closely-fitting dress, and is attended by her nurse. Orestes 
stands opposite to his sister by his horse, accompanied by his friend 
Pylades and a packbearer. The recognition has evidently not yet 
taken place. ᾿ 
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CHAPTER: ΧΙ: 


EXTANT MONUMENTS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


(CONTINUED). 


PEDIMENTAL GROUP FROM THE TEMPLE OF 
ATHENE IN AEGINA. 


OF the three great centres of plastic art, of which we have spoken in 
the last chapter on the early artists—viz. Argos, Sicyon, and A‘gina— 


FIG. 50. 


RESTORED TEMPLE OF ATHENE AT AGINA. 


only the latter is represented by any considerable extant works. In 
1811 a company of English and German architects—Cockerell, 
Forster, Linkh, and Haller—discovered the principal parts of wo 
pedimental groups among the ruins of the ancient Temple of Athene 


ae 
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(fig. 50) in AZgina.' These splendid original works of ancient Greek. 
art, the vast importance of which was immediately recognised in: 
Germany, are now in the Glyptothek of Munich, of which they form 
the ornament and the pride. Of the eleven figures which ornamented 
each facade of the temple, ten were found belonging to the western, 
and five to the eastern pediment. Both have been completely re- 
stored with admirable skill and judgment by the illustrious Thor- 
waldsen, to the satisfaction of all; though we can hardly believe what 
he is reported to have said, when asked to point out the restorations, 
‘that he had forgotten his own portion of the work, and could no 
longer distinguish them by the eye.’ (‘Ich erinnere mich ihrer nicht 
mehr, und sehen kann ich sie auch nicht.’) The object of both com- 
positions is the glorification of the great race of AXginetan heroes, the 
“χρύσαρματοι Atacide’? (‘ AZacids of the golden car’); and this is 
effected by representing them as taking the lead in defending Greeks 
from barbarians on two different occasions. The general treatment 
of the subject and the arrangement of the figures in the two 
groups is almost identical. The eastern pediment represents the 
Expedition of Telamon (the A%ginetan) against Laomedon of Troy, to 
which he was invited by Heracles. The latter was the real leader 
of the expedition, but, as he is said to have used his bow, he could 
with propriety be placed behind Telamon in the group, especially 
as the latter was the first to enter the city, and thereby gained 
the prize of valour. These are the only figures to which we can 
It is uncertain who the fallen hero is; he has 
been called Ozcles, but there seems better reason for supposing him 
to be the defeated Laomedon himself. 


safely assign names. 


In the corresponding group 


1 Herodotus refers (iii. 59) to a sanctuary 
of Athene at A®gina as existing in Ol. 64. 2 
(B.C. 523), but the ἱρόν, as Brunn suggests, 
may have existed long before the temple, 
whose ruins we still see. Moreover, the 
plastic ornaments were in many cases added 
long after the completion of the building it- 
self—as in the case of the temples of Delphi, 
Olympia, &c. 

- 2 Pindar, Zsthm. v. 27. Conf. Nem. iii. 
36: ‘The invasion of Troy by Heracles and 
Telamon, and the defence of the city by 


Trojan women, are represented on an early 
Greek vase found at Vulci and now in the 
Leake collection in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
at Cambridge. The names of the warriors 
are written over each, as Heracles, Telamon, 
Andromache, Glauce, Alczea, and others.’ 
Vide Paley’s translation of Pindar, p. 174, 
note 1. Conf. Wem. iv. 40. 

3 Pindar, /sthm. v. 35 (ed. Dyssen). 

4 Conf. Gerhard, Awserlesene Vasen, iii. 
Dat; 227% 
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of the western pediment (fig. 51) the artist probably intended to re- 
present Ajax, the AZacid, son of Telamon (no. 1), rescuing the body of 
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Achilles (fig. 51, no. 2) from his foes, following, as Welcker thinks, the 
fEthiopis of Arctinus the Milesian. The Grecian archer is Teucer 
(fig. 51, no. 3), the half-brother of Ajax. On the Trojan side we have 
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no difficulty in recognising Paris (fig. 51, no. 4), the archer, and the 
slayer of Achilles, and the warrior in front of him is probably Axeas 
(fig. 51, no. 5). In both groups Athene, the goddess of the temple, 
forms the central figure, and is distinguished from the rest by her 
height and her position ex face. She watches the contest with divine 
composure, as tutelary divinity and umpire. She is often, indeed, 
represented as leading on her friends, but in the relief before us to place 
her on one side would have disturbed the balance of the composition. 
The fact that her feet are both unnaturally turned towards the side 
of the Greeks is interpreted by some writers to indicate her partiality. 
It is more likely the consequence of a want of room, and a desire 
not to interfere with the figure of the fallen warrior. In the present 
arrangement in the Glyptothek the wounded Greek lies to the right 
of the goddess, with his legs extended before her feet. On her left 
an unarmed Trojan stoops forward, under the protection of a friendly 
warrior’s shield, to pick up the corpse. Next to these, right and left, 
come respectively the chief champions of either party, each supported 
by an archer immediately behind him in the act of discharging an 
arrow. These are followed on either side by a kneeling warrior, with 
helmet, shield, and extended lance, and in each corner lies a wounded 
Greek and Trojan respectively, at full length. According to a happy 
suggestion of Friederichs,' Brunn? proposes to alter the arrangement 
of the figures by placing the archers in the second place from the 
corner, instead of the third, by which the rhythm—the arszs and thesis 
of the group (the alternation of higher and lower figures)—would be 
better preserved. The annexed plate (fig. 51, @) gives Brunn’s 
arrangement, which is almost universally accepted. . 
An entirely new disposition has been recently proposed by Dr. 
Conrad Lange, and advocated with considerable skill. Both 
Cockerell,? one of the original discoverers of the A2ginetan marbles, 
and Wagner, who wrote a valuable report on them, admitted that 
fragments of at least thirty statues had been found. As late as the 


1 Bausteine, &c. p. 51. 3. Quarterly Fournal of Science and the Arts, 
2 Ueber d. Comp. d. Aegen. Giebelg. kin. νἱ. 1819, Ρ. 337. 
baier. Acad. dad. Wissensch. 1868, Bd. ii. * Wagner, Bericht, p. 72. 
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year 1860 Cockerell' solemnly places on record his ‘reasons for 
believing that the eastern and western pediments had each thirteen 
figures, and not eleven only, as in the restoration in Munich.’ 

Prachov? was also of opinion that there were ¢wo unarmed figures, 
one on each side of the wounded warrior, stretching forward to raise 
him. Resting on these authorities, Dr. Lange* proceeded to the 
examination of the numerous fragments at Munich, and came to the 
conclusion that three new figures ought to be introduced, bringing 
up the number to fourteen in each pediment. The additions, as 
will be seen from the plate (fig. 51, 4), are a warrior standing, with 
lance and shield, on each side, and another unarmed figure on the 
left side of Athene, stretching forward to raise the dying hero. This 
arrangement requires, of course, that the figures should be placed 
side by side on the base of the pediment, for which Dr. Lange main- 
tains that there is ample depth. 

The earlier controversy raised by Cockerell and others was closed 
by Welcker,‘ who said that the composition would not allow of any more 
figures. We may mention that the treatise of Dr. Lange has been very 
fully answered by Dr. Julius,’ and the question is still under discussion. 

The effect of these groups was greatly heightened by the use of 
colour, traces of which were discernible to Wagner on their first 
discovery,® and by the addition of bronze ornament. 

The foregoing remarks apply to both pediments equally ; we pro- 
ceed to notice briefly the figures in each. 


WESTERN PEDIMENT. - 
(Fig. 51.) 


Of this group ten figures were found, and proceeding on the well- 
grounded hypothesis of the exact correspondence of the two groups, 
the missing figure of the unarmed Trojan (next to Athene), who is 


' Temple of Fupiter Panhell. at A2gina, Konrad Lange. Leipzig, 1878. 


p- 36, London, 1860. 4 Alte Denkmaler, Gottingen, 1849, p. 65. 
5 Annal. d. Inst. &c. 1873, pp. 140, 162, 5. Archaol. Zeitung, 1880. 

tav, @’agg. O. P, Q. Conf. Mon. d. Inst. 6 J. M. Wagner, Bericht (ed. Schelling, 

1X. tav. 57. 1817), p. 214. 


* Die Composition der Acgineten, von 
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stretching forward to drag away the corpse, was supplied from the 
eastern pediment. 

Athene stands erect, apparently indifferent to the issue of the 
contest, and more like a temple-image than the living Goddess. 
While the other figures are made nude to raise the representa- 
tion into the region of the ideal, she is fully, and even heavily, 
robed. The lower part of her face is large and heavy, the lips are 
closed, the lower one full and pouting ; the general expression is calm 
and self-satisfied. On her head is the zgis, which covers her back 
down to the knees, and is apparently without seam, with only an 
opening for the head like a dournous. It was covered with scales, 
and had a fringe of snakes’ heads round the edge, and a gorgoneion 
(head of Medusa) in the centre. The execution of all these details 
is most careful and elaborate. The rim of the zgis is pierced with 


holes to receive the tassels—Homer’s! θύσανοι παγχρύσεοι---οἵ which 


we may get an idea from ancient ornaments in the Vatican. 

The beautiful figure in front of Athene represents ¢he fallen 
Achilles (fig. 51, no. 2), who props himself with his right hand, which 
held a sword. The helmet is pushed loosely back from the head, 
and allows us to see the hair, which is executed far under the helmet. 
The veins are expressed with great nicety on his right arm, which is 
only done in one other figure of this group. 

In fig. 51, no. I, on the right hand of Athene, we see the 7elamonian 
Ajax, who is holding out his shield for the protection of the wounded 
hero, and striding forward, lance in hand, to the attack. 

Teucer (fig. 51, no. 3) is kneeling on his right knee and preparing to 
shoot. He wears a short chiton, which covers the middle of his body 
in flat folds, like a kilt, and over it a closely fitting leather jerkin, 
laced on the left side, and fastened on the shoulders by metal clasps, 

Fig. 51, no. 7 represents Ajax, son of Ozleus, ina crouching position, 
with lance in hand and extended shield. He is bending forward, and 
supports himself on his bent left leg, while the right knee lightly 
touches the ground. He is in a position which enables him to spring 
to his feet in a moment. 


1 Thad, ii. 448. 
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The wounded Greek (fig. 51, no. 8) in the corner is lying on his side, 
and supports himself on his left arm, while with the right he is trying 
to draw out the deadly arrow from below his breast. - 

On the Trojan side we have as foremost champion 4neas (fig. 51, 
no. 5), formerly called Hector, in the same attitude as his pendant and 
opponent, Ajax Telamonius, but seen on his left side, and therefore 
partly covered by his large round shield. 

Paris (fig. 51, no. 4) is easily recognised by his slender and elastic 
figure,and his Phrygian cap. He is completely clothed in a tightly 
fitting dress of soft pliant leather, which leaves only his feet and hands 
bare. His attitude is similar to that of his counterpart Teucer, except 
that the left leg is thrown farther forward, by which a lighter and 
more springy appearance is given to the figure. 

The Kneeling Trojan (fig. 51, no. 9), answering to Ajax Oileus 
(fig. 51, no. 7), is in a very similar position to the Greek, but supports 
himself on his right foot, and stretches his left leg farther behind him, 
so as to fill up the vacant space in a natural manner, 

The Wounded Trojan (fig. 51, no. 10) lies more on his back than 
his Greek pendant (fig. 51, no. 8); his legs are not crossed, and the 
hair, which falls down the back, is cut straight off below in quite a 
different manner. 


THE EASTERN PEDIMENT, 


The arrangement of the group on the eastern front of the temple 
was almost exactly the same as that 
on the western, described above. The 
only statue to which we can give a 
name is that of Heracles (no. 54),' who 
appears as an archer in the typical 
attitude. We have a good example 
of this in the figure of the same hero 
on old Thracian! and Theban? coins (fig. 52). 


THEBAN COIN. 


' The numbers here given do not refer schretbung der Glyftothek). 
to our plate, which is of the western pedi- 2 O. Miiller, Denkmdler der alten Kunst, 
ment, but to the original figures at Munich, i. 31. Mionnet, Description des Médailles, 
and to Brunn’s admirable catalogue (Ze- PI. 55. 5. 
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The other figures are The Dying Trojan (no. 55) behind Heracles 
in the left corner; the Champion of the Trojans (mpwtayovicTns), 
no. 56 (sometimes called Telamon); Zhe Fallen Warrior (no. 57), 
which is to a great extent the work of Thorwaldsen ; the unarmed 
Trojan bending forward with outstretched arms to pick up the body 
of Oicles (?). 

Nothing is more remarkable in this great work of A®ginetan art 
than the contrast between the perfection of the figures and the utter 
want of expression in the face. We see before us human bodies, 
which the artist is quite capable of representing in very various atti- 
tudes with perfect truth, but they are not living, sentient beings. The 
blood does not flow, the heart does not beat, the breath is not quickened 


FIG. 53. 


THE DYING HERO OF THE EASTERN PEDIMENT. 


by emotion. They remain alike unmoved by the joy of victory, the 
affliction of defeat, or the pangs of approaching death. With a vacant 
smile they deal or receive the fatal blow. We might say of the 
sculptor of the A*ginetan marbles, as compared with Pheidias, what 
Carlyle said, somewhat harshly, of Scott when contrasting him with 
Shakspeare : ‘Your Shakspeare (and your Pheidias) fashion characters 
from the heart outwards; your Scott (and your Callon?) fashion 
them from the skin inwards, never getting near the heart of them.’ - 
As the result of long and careful comparison between the eastern 
and western groups, Prof. Brunn! feels justified in claiming a marked 
superiority for the former. The difference in artistic merit is best seen 


1 Die Aeginet. Giebelgr. Sitzung d. kon. baier. Acad, 1868, Ba. ii. 
K 
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by comparing the dying Hero (fig. 53,0n page 129') behind Heracles in 
the eastern pediment with the corresponding figure in the western. In 
the former there is hardly any trace of the leanness and stiff angularity 
which characterise the latter, and indeed almost all the figures of the 
western pediment. The conventional Afginetan rigidity is partially 
broken through in the treatment of the dying hero, the whole system 
of veins is expressed, and there is even some attempt to imitate the 
skin on the right shoulder and the stomach near the navel. As we 
look at this beautiful figure, the fact that it is only removed in time 
by about fifty years from the pedimental groups of the Parthenon 
does not seem to us very strange, great as we must acknowledge the 
difference to be between them. 

But it is not, as Brunn points out, a uniform superiority of execu- 
tion in the eastern group which strikes us so much as indications of 
greater independence and higher aims, and a certain inequality of 
style which speaks of transition. In mere correctness the western 
group has decidedly the advantage over the eastern; but while it 
shows fewer faults, it has also fewer beauties. In the former we see 
that the artist is perfect master of his work, that his hand can exe- 
cute all that his mind conceives ; while the latter betrays a striving 
after a higher perfection which is not always successful. It is from 
these and similar observations that Professor Brunn is disposed to 
think that they are by different ‘hands, and to regard the western 
group as the work of an older artist grown grey in his school—perhaps 
Callon himself—and the eastern by a more independent, more am- 
bitious, but technically less skilful master—perhaps Onatas.? 

These remarkable productions of early plastic art have excited 
the highest admiration of both the anatomist and the sculptor. The 
intimate knowledge of the human form and the technical mastery 
they display are truly wonderful. Notwithstanding the great variety 
of attitudes into which the figures are thrown, they need no artificial 
support ; and the shields more especially, which are chiselled to a 
thickness of not more than two inches, are masterpieces of clever 
workmanship. 


' No. §5 of the original group. 2 Pausan. v. 25. 8; and supra, 84. 
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CHARIOTEER, CALLED BATON! 


(Fig. 54), 


a small archaic bronze of great beauty, 
about six inches high, in the cabinet of 
antiquities at Tiibingen, is mentioned here 
because it resembles the A®ginetan figures 
in style, though the face is much more ex- 
pressive. The name of azo, the charioteer 
of Amphiaraus, is given to this figure be- 
cause he appears to be restraining his ex- 
cited horses when at their utmost speed, as 
if he suddenly saw before him the yawning 
gulf in which both heroes and horses were 
swallowed up. This interesting example 


of genuine archaic style is full of originality 


and spirit, and the execution shows both ARCHAIC BRONZE OF 
CHARIOTEER, 


diligence and skill. 


WORKS OF THE PELOPONNESIAN AND OTHER 
; GREEK SCHOOLS. 


We have but few remains from this period of Peloponnesian art, 
the chief centres of which were still Argos and Sicyon. Among the 
few is a relief on a peristomion? (the low wall surrounding the mouth 
of a well) discovered in Corinth, belonging to Lord Guildford, repre- 
senting 


THE WEDDING OF HERACLES AND HEBE 
(Fig. 55), 


or, rather, the ἔκδοσις (the formal surrender) of the bride to the bride- 
groom by her parents. Heracles is bearded, and carries his customary 


1 The charioteer of the unfortunate hero, Amphiaraus. Vide supra, p. 71. 
? Puteal sigillatum. 


K 2 


FIG. 55. 
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WEDDING OF HERACLES AND HEBE, 
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attributes, the lion’s skin and the bow. Athene, as his patroness, 
precedes him with her helmet in her hand, and he is followed by his 
mother Adcmene, who, as a matron, is richly dressed. The figure of 
the bride and all her surroundings are pourtrayed with unusual deli- 
cacy and refinement. With drooping head and maidenly reluctance, 
holding up a flower in her right hand, she half follows and is half 
drawn along by Aphrodite, who turns to her as if chiding her delay. 
Behind her is another figure, probably Peztho, the Goddess of Per- 
suasion, who lays her hand on the elbow of the lingering Hebe, 
gently forcing her to the dreaded meeting with her expectant lover. 
In front of Aphrodite marches Hermes, and before him Here, the 
mother of the bride, who, like Alcmene, is heavily and richly robed. 
The style of this relief lies between archaic stiffness and the freedom 
of a later period, on which account it is sometimes classed among 
archaistic rather than archaic works. 


PELEUS AND THETIS 


are represented in two bronze figures in the museum at Florence, © 
which form the foot of some utensil of the same material. They 
represent the favourite scene of the struggle between Peleus and Thetis, 
often depicted on Greek painted vases, in which the goddess en- 
deavours to escape from the assiduities of her mortal lover by 
assuming the shape of various animals.' The transformation is indi- 
cated by the presence of wild beasts, who endeavour to second her 
resistance. A similar bronze support, belonging to the same utensil, 
represents Perseus slaying Medusa. The composition of these groups 
is somewhat marred by the constraint of the triangular form in which 
they lie, but the execution is refined and elegant. 


1 This was a very favourite off with the Cameirus (Island of Rhodes), in Brit. Mus., 
painters of Greek vases. See the splendid " table-case L. No. 1. 
polychrome and gold vase from a tomb in 
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THE DyiInc AMAZON 


(Fig. 56), 


a marble statue in Vienna, of which the arms, the whole left leg, 
and the right leg from the knee downwards are wanting. She is 
wounded in the left breast, and the drooping head and sinking form 


Fic. 56. 


THE DYING AMAZON, 


suggest the idea that she formed part of 
a group, like that on the Pulzky gem 
(fig. 56, 4) at Pesth, in which the dying 
Penthesilea is supported by Achilles. There 
is, however, a mark on the thigh which 
seems to imply that the lost right arm 
hung listlessly by her side. This would 
imply a different attitude from that of 
Penthesilea in the gem. It is characteristic 
of the art of this period, that while the 
whole body is full of expression, no suffering 
or even emotion shines through the face. 
The figure has an additional value as an 
example of the Amazon type before the 
time of Pheidias. The Amazon of the 
golden age of art wears a very light scanty 
dress, which allows the proportions of the 


beautiful but somewhat masculine form to - 


be seen, and leaves one shoulder and one 
breast bare. In the older style of the 


statue before us the shoulder is covered, but only by the chiton, 
so that a lively contrast is effected between the different materials 
and folds of the upper and lower garments. The covering of her 
head is a kind of skullcap, probably with a small crest, very similar to 
those which we see on the Roger Amazon vase, and in the Orpheus 
of the famous relief in the Villa Albani. 


Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, iv. 329, 330. Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 68. 
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CHAPTER. XI. 


ARCHAISTIC (PSEUDO-ARCHAIC) ART. 


THE term archaistic, i.e. pseudo-archaic, is applied to a class of imita- 
tions in which not so much individual works of art as particular 
styles and types are copied. They are for the most part the pro- 
ductions of artists of an advanced period, who divest themselves as 
far as they are able of their superior knowledge and freer style, and 
affect the rude and cramped manner of an earlier and less skilful age. 
It is a constantly recurring phenomenon in the history of mankind 
that the wealthy and luxurious of an over-refined era conceive a 
passionate love for all that savours of the primitive simplicity and 
rudeness of primeeval life! This longing of the sated and jaded 
palate for coarse and simple food is particularly observable in the 
Emperors Augustus-and Hadrian, and the beau monde of Rome saw 
beauty through their masters’ eyes. Hadrian’s morbid taste, which, 
careless of beauty, sought only the antique, led him back even to 
Egyptian art. During the reigns of these monarchs, therefore, the 
copyists were employed in reproducing, not the noblest or the most 
beautiful, but the most ancient, and even the most grotesque pro- 
ductions of earlier times. A still more fruitful source of archaistic 
imitation than even imperial caprice was religious reverence for 
antiquity. The rude idols, which were little more than symbols, were 
hallowed by the pious veneration of past ages, and retained a magic 
influence over the minds of succeeding generations. The Muse of 
Religion is always fondly looking back to a time of purer, firmer faith, 
and loves to surround herself with the objects which have come down 


1 ©Plerumque gratze divitibus vices.’ 
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from that better and holier age. The very sense of our own sorrow- 
ful scepticism inclines us to invest with a peculiar sanctity whatever 
has been hallowed by the undoubting worship of our forefathers. It 
is the same feeling which leads us to guard against any attempt to 
change the phraseology of our Bible, to cling with tender reverence 
to the prayers of our Church, the products of a more believing age — 
to think that there breathes in them an ἔνθεον, a spirit of faith and 
holiness, not always to be found in the polished diction of ‘ enlightened’ 
divines of our own day. When Aéschylus was asked by his brothers 
to write a new pzan, he replied that the old one of Tynnichus was 
the best ;' that a pzan by himself would fare as new statues by the 
side of more ancient ones ; for the latter, with all their simplicity, were 
regarded as divine, while the more carefully executed modern works 
were admired indeed for their skilful execution, but produced far less 
the impression of godhead.? Even Pausanias, who lived nearly to the 
end of the second century of the Christian era, recognised the divinity 
of the grotesque and clumsy images ascribed to Deedalus.* It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that side by side with the ever-progressive 
secular art, which changed with the changing views and tastes and 
the growing skill of the times, the fabrication of religious, or rather 
hieratic, images was carried on, in which the artist deviated as 
little as possible from the ancient form. We have already seen one 
example of this tendency in the copy which Onatas the AZginetan made 
after the Persian war, of the Black Demeter with the horse’s head.‘ 
Another is the strange figure of Athene on the Panathenzan oil-jars,* 
which remained unchanged when Athenian art was at its height. It 
is evident that it was in this guise that the pious worshippers of the 


' Socrates (Plato, Jom, 534 Ὁ) gives Tyn- 
nichus as a remarkable example of an in- 
significant person divinely inspired: Ἡμεῖς 
οἱ ἀκούοντες εἰδῶμεν ὅτι οὐχ οὗτοί εἰσιν οἱ 
ταῦτα λέγοντες οὕτω πολλοῦ ἄξια, οἷς νοῦς μὴ 
παρέστιν ἀλλ᾽ ὁ Θεὸς αὐτός ἐστιν ὁ λέγων διὰ 
τούτων δὲ φθέγγεται πρὸς ἡμᾶς. Μέγιστον 
δὲ τεκμήριον τῷ λόγῳ Τύννιχος 4 
Χαλκιδεύς, ὃς ἄλλο μὲν οὐδὲν πώποτ᾽ 
ἐποίησε ποίημα, ὅτου τις ἂν ἀξιώσειε 
μνησθῆναι τὸν δὲ παίωνα (παιᾶνα) ὃν 
πάντες ἄδουσι σχεδόν τι πάντων με- 
λῶν κάλλιστον ἀτεχνῶς ὅπερ aitds 


λέγει εὕρημά τι Μοισᾶν. 

‘The best testimony of this is Tynni- 
chus the Chalcidian, who never composed 
a poem worthy of mention except the pzean 
which we all sing, almost the most beautiful 
of all songs, which, as he himself says, was 
really an invention of the Muses.’ 

? ταῦτα yap Kai ἁπλῶς πεποιημένα θεῖα νομίζεσθαι 
τὰ δὲ καινὰ περιέργως εἰργασμένα θαυμάζεσθαι μὲν 
θεοῦ δὲ δόξαν re cig este 

3 Vide supra, p. 18. 

4 Vide supra, p. 86. 

5 Vide supra, fig. 35, p. 102. 
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goddess figured her to themselves, when they thought of the A¢hene 
Polias, the protector of the citadel. Most of the archaistic produc- 
tions were ἀφιδρύματα, temple-images, objects of actual adoration ; 
and it was no uncommon thing to see the rude productions of the in- 
fancy of art in the same temple with the highest achievements of the 
greatest masters. And when, as we are told, a satyr by Praxiteles 
was placed beside a clumsy wooden image of Dionysus, the religious 
feelings of the worshipper would deem it fitting that the god should 
be represented in the ruder but more ancient, and therefore holier 
form, while his semi-bestial follower was fashioned by art in its fullest 
development.’ 


THe ArcHAISTIC ARTEMIS AT NAPLES 
(Fig. 57), 


one of the most beautiful specimens of the 
temple-image, was discovered in 1760 at 
Pompeii, in a small fane, of which it was 
the presiding deity. . Like many others of 
the same nature it is smaller than life, being 
only 4 ft. 2 in. in height. It was found in 
an excellent state of preservation, and the 
only parts wanting are the fingers and the 
object which the goddess held in her right 
hand. The form is particularly elegant 
and pleasing, in spite of a certain archaic 
stiffness—especially in the line from the 
back of the head to the right foot—which 
is out of keeping with the perfectly free 
style of the nude parts, and with the dimple 
in the chin, so unbecoming a Diana. The 
shape of the eyes, too, and the lovely 
flowing locks of the hair, also indicate its 


ARCHAISTIC ARTEMIS 
later origin? The original from which oe NAG 


1 Friederichs, Baustetne, p. 71. © 16d. Pp. 73. 
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this statue is copied was anterior to the formation of the type 
of Artemis which we are accustomed to see in works of a later 
period. In these she is represented in lighter, slimmer proportions, 
better suited to the fleet maiden huntress, and in a short (muda genu) 
sleeveless garment, and without the long locks of hair which early 
art seems to have considered an indispensable attribute of divinity. 

The traces of colour in this figure were very abundant on its first 
discovery, and are still, after the lapse of a century, distinctly visible. 
The hair was gilded to represent the blonde locks attributed by the 
poets to Artemis, and by Pindar! to all the Greeks. The head-band 
or diadem round her head was white, and the rosettes with which it 
is adorned were gilded. Both her upper and lower garment had a red 
border edged with a gold stripe and adorned with flowers. The band 
across her breast, which supported a quiver, was painted red, as were 
also her sandals, but no trace of colour has been discovered on the 
nude parts. We should mention that even this figure has been re- 
garded by some writers as a genuine archaic work.? 


ARCHAISTIC ATHENE. 
(Fig. 58.) 


This celebrated torso, which has been since 1728 in the museum at 
Dresden, is of a much later date than the foregoing, although it is 
also a copy of a very ancient temple-image. The prototype was 
probably the Athene Polias, worshipped in the Erechtheum, to 
whom a’ garment was offered every year, on the border of which the 
batile of the Gods and Giants was embroidered. The head and 
arms are wanting, but it is generally assumed that the goddess 
stood in an attitude of attack, with a lance in her upraised hand ; 
and it is thus that the statue has been restored by the sculptor 
Rauch. Thorwaldsen and others think that her position is a much 
quieter one, similar to that of the Athene in the A¢ginetan group 
at Munich, which the torso resembles also in the arrangement of 
the robes, and in the broad stripe which runs down the front of 


1 Nem. ix. 17: ξανθοκομᾶν Δαναῶν. 2 Kugler, Geschichte der Kunst, p. 124. 
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them, It is the plastic ornament of this stripe which betrays the 
copyist. In a really archaic statue the 
border would have been left smooth, or 
painted, or at most decorated with a very 
low relief in the same style as the figure 
itself, and not as here in the manner of a 
very advanced period of art (fig. 58, 4). 


THE ARCHAISTIC PALLAS, 


discovered in Herculaneum and now in the 
museum at Naples. In this figure, which is 
in perfect preservation, the goddess is repre- 
sented brandishing a lance in her right hand, 
and extending her egis in her left arm by 
way of shield. The position of the legs gives 
a disagreeable impression of insecurity to 
the figure, and can only have been adopted 
to produce the stiff uniformity and the 
straight and parallel lines of the dress, 


: é ARCHAISTIC ATHENE AT 
necessary to give it the archaic character. | DRESDEN, p. 138. 


‘ZEUS TALLEYRAND, ἢ 


an archaistic bust, formerly called Z7ophonius, is said to have been 
found in Greece, whence it came into the possession of Prince 
Talleyrand, and is now in the Louvre. Some writers discover in it a 
great resemblance to the type of the Indian Bacchus,? although it is 
much thinner in the face. The head is crowned with palm leaves and 
flowers. The cut of the pointed beard, and the schematic separation 
between it and the whiskers, are characteristic of the archaic style. 


1 Kekulé, Arch. Zeitung, xxxii. 1874, 2 Brunn, Bullet. d. Inst. Arch. Rom. 
p- 96. Overbeck, Gr. Kunst-Mythologie, p. 200.  Friederichs, Bausteine, Pp: 7. 
Zeus. v. Sybel, Das Bild des Zeus, 1876. Michaelis, Arch. Zeit. 1866, p. 254. 
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It seems to be the result of a wish to blend. the severity of the 
antique with the almost dandified elegance of a declining age, like 
that of Hadrian. ‘It is,’ says a recent writer,’ ‘a compendium of 
ancient art-history. The hair is archaic, the head is in the free and 
high style, with ideal Greek profile, and the ornaments of the head 
belong to a late period of decline, and are thoroughly unplastic.’ 


ARCHAISTIC ARTEMIS, 


discovered in 1792 at Gabii and now in the Glyptothek at Munich. 
Its pictorial character forbids us to ascribe the invention to an 
early period of Greek art, and the execution is apparently Roman.? 
Nothing can be further removed from the common idea of Artemis, 
with her uncovered head and frank open countenance, than this 
figure with the long veil flowing down the back of her neck almost 
to her sandalled feet, and the long locks which fall upon her breast. 
She is dressed in a short-sleeved chiton open at the left side, and 
confined by a girdle. The quiver is supported by a band over the 
right shoulder, which is ornamented with a very flat relief. The 
garland or diadem on the head is formed of small roebucks and 
candelabras, and in her right hand she holds up a deer by its fore- 
legs. The position of the feet, which hardly touch the ground, seems 
to indicate rather hovering or floating than mere walking. The whole 
effect indeed is so little that of the maiden huntress, that the artist 
must be thinking of her as the goddess of the moonlight, flitting 
with torch in hand (φωσφόρος) over forest and hill. 


ARCHAISTIC PANSHERMA, 


discovered by Hamilton in 1779, near Civita Lavigna, and now in the 


Townley collection of the British 


Museum. This, too, is a refined 


δ Ludw. v. Sybel, of. cit. 

23 Brunn, Beschreibung der Glyptothek, 
τας: 

5 The epithet Φωσφόρος was applied to 
Artemis as well as Hecate, or we may rather 
say Artemis in the character of Hecate. 


Iphigenia in Taur. 21 : εὔξω φωσφόρῳ θύσειν 
θεᾷ. Aristoph. Lys. 443: εἴ τ᾽ dpa νὴ τὴν 
Φωσφόρον (Αρτεμιν. The Scholiast says: 
τὴν “Apreuw οὕτως ἐκάλουν, ἐπεὶ δαδοῦχος ; 
ἡ αὐτὴ τῇ Ἑκάτῃ. 
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modification of the old naturalistic idol. It is characterised as Pan 
by the pointed ears, the ‘Roman nose,’ and the projecting lower jaw, 
which remind us of the goat; but the conventional style of the 
representation, and the garland of palm leaves on the head, give it 
an air of modern elegance at variance with the subject itself. 

We fhust remember, however, that, in imitating the antique, the 
artist of Imperial Rome had often no other motive than the desire to 
indulge his own fancy or that of others, or to multiply a type which 
had become fashionable. We know that Fashion was no less irra- 
tional, arbitrary, and capricious, no less antagonistic to genuine art— 
which is founded on the deepest, noblest and most enduring feelings 
of our nature—than in the present day. And as the worshippers of 
Fashion outnumbered, then as well as now, the votaries of all the 
other Gods together, the majority of archaistic works were probably 
designed for ornamental purposes. 


FouR-SIDED PEDESTAL 


of marble, discovered in 1857 on the eastern side of the Parthenon, 
and still in Athens. The reliefs which adorn it afford a good example 
of the earlier and better imitation of the archaic manner. It probably 
formed the basis of a statue of Hephestus, who with his attribute, 
the hammer, occupies the foremost place in the reliefs. The other 
recognisable forms are Hermes with the short light chlamys of the mes- 
senger of the Gods, and Pallas Athene with spear and helmet. The 
third figure carries a long staff, which may be the thyrsus, but the 
end is broken off. The least practised eye would hardly be deceived 
by this imitation of archaic simplicity. The general effect is con- 
strained and artificial, and many of the details—e.g. the position of 
the feet, which in genuine archaic works are flat on the ground, the 
ridiculously small waist of Athene, &c.—betray the copyist.? 


1 Friederichs, Bazsteine, p. 78. 2 7014. Ὁ. 79. Overbeck, Gesch. d. Plastik, i. 170. 
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THE WEDDING OF ZEUS AND HERE 


is the subject of a relief on a four-sided marble altar in the Villa 
Albani at Rome. Here, as in the wedding of Heracles and Hebe, 
described above, the ἔκδοσις, the solemn procession which accompa- 
nied the bridal pair into the house of the bridegroom, is represented. 
The subject, which is also treated on old Greek vases, is the more 
interesting because it is taken from scenes of actual Greek life. 
Artemis precedes as Goddess of Marriage, torch in hand because the 
ceremony took place in the evening. Next to her comes her mother 
Leto (or, as some conjecture, Héré’s mother Rhea, or her nurse Te- 
thys), then the majestic bridal pair—Zeus with thunderbolt and royal 
sceptre, and Héré veiled as a bride and holding a sceptre, with the 
proud eyes cast down, for once, in maiden modesty. Behind them walk 
Poseidon ; Demeter bearing her attributes, ears of corn and poppies, 
and wearing the modius (fruit-measure) on her head, the symbol of 
her beneficence ; Dionysus wearing his leopard’s skin; Hermes; and 
another figure, of which only the arm is preserved. The remnant of a 
garment at the head of the procession may have belonged to Afo//o, 
who would most appropriately lead the way and chant the hymeneal 
song! 


THE THREE-SIDED BASIS OR PEDESTAL, 


at Dresden, probably intended to bear a tripod gained by the victor 
in some musical contest, and offered by him to Apollo. All the 
three reliefs by which it is ornamented have reference to the Delphian 
ritual. One of these represents the contest of Heracles and Apollo? 
(fig. 59) for the Delphian tripod, which Heracles carried off when the 
Pythia refused to answer his questions. The strife between such 


' Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 81. was Offered in honour of their victory under 

* The Phocians dedicated a tripod αἱ Tellias over the Thessalians (Herod. viii. 
Delphi on which the contest of Heracles and 28, and Pausan, x. 13. 4). Vide supra, 
Apollo for the tripod was represented. It p. 92. 
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redoubtable antagonists could only be stopped by the thunderbolt of 
their common father, Zeus. Both God and hero are almost entirely 
nude; Heracles with his usual attributes, lion’s skin, helmet and bow, 
is bearing off the tripod, on which Apollo, crowned with the Delphian 
bays; and holding his bow, lays his hand, claiming his own. Between 
the combatants is a cone-shaped stone, the sacred ὀμφαλός, the navel 
of the earth, hung with ribbons ending in round pendants. The sub- 
ject is very frequently treated in a freer and more lively manner on 
vases (fig. 60), and may be seen on a marble slab in the Louvre, 


FIG. 59. Fic. 60. 
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where a great difference is to be remarked in the style in which the 
two figures are executed.! 

The relief on the second side represents ¢he consecration of a tripod 
(fig. 61), which consisted in wrapping it round with ribbons or fillets. 
This office is being performed by a priestess in presence of a priest, 
who is crowned with laurels, and holds a broom in his hand as 
cleanser of the temple. 

On the third side the subject is the consecration of a torch, on 
which may be observed a kind of hilt to protect the hand of the 
holder from the falling ashes. 


1 Conf. the fine Greek reliefonavase at Vulci in the Brit. Mus., first vase room, 
Athens, and the obverse of a crater from table-case N. No. 172. 
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The close connexion between the three scenes is clear. The 
actual contest for a tripod in which the offerer had been engaged is 
represented mythically by the struggle between Heracles and Apollo ; 
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CONSECRATION OF A TRIPOD. 


then follows the consecration of the victor’s prize ; and the consecra- 
tion of the torch shows that the tripod had been won in the ἀγὼν 


λαμπαδοῦχος, or torch-race.' 


1 O. Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, sec. 96, 20. 
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The evidence of archaistic imitation is seen in the overloaded 
ornament, executed in the freest style and in the taste of a declining 
age, above and below the would-be archaic reliefs. 


ALTAR OF THE, TWELVE Gops, 


formerly belonging to the Borghese collection and now in the Louvre. 
Ottfried Miiller says of this well-known work that it is ‘ nobly designed 


Fic. 62. 


ALTAR OF THE TWELVE GODS. 


and executed with extraordinary care and diligence, and that it is per- 
haps an imitation of the βωμὸς δώδεκα Θεῶν erected by the Pisistratida 
in Ol. 64.: The restorer (?) has done his best to destroy the value of 
this beautiful monument; for the restoration is not only utterly incon- 
gruous in style with the ancient work, but stupidly erroneous to an 
inconceivable degree. This basis, too, was probably intended to 


1 O. Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, sec. 96, 22. 
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support a tripod: it is three-sided, the base being broader than the 
top. Each face is divided into an upper and lower compartment. 
In each of the upper and smaller fields are four gods, in two pairs: (1) 
Zeus and Hera, Poseidon and Demeter; (2) Apollo and Artemis, 
Hethestus and Athene; (3) Ares and Aphrodite, Hermes and Hestia. 
In the three lower and longer compartments we find, respectively, the 
Charites (fig. 62), the Hore and the Mere. 

The restoration betrays great ignorance in almost every part, but 
the most fatal and ludicrous mistake consists in giving Hephestus— 
who holds his well-known attribute, the tongs, in his hand—the form 
and breasts of a woman ! 

The artist has succeeded in imparting a general air of archaism 
to his work, but the illusion is quickly dispelled on a closer examina- 
tion. The very arrangement of the group belongs to a later period 
than that to which the relief tacitly professes to belong. The feet 
are represented ex face instead of in profile, and the conventional zig- 
zag and the artificially pressed folds of the hem of the robe are 
glaringly inconsistent with the free and flowing lines, and the skilful 
arrangement of other parts. The nude parts too, especially the arms, 
though stiff in their position and movements, are treated in the round 
full style of developed art.! 


PERISTOMION (PUTEAL) 


in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. This work is interesting as 
another example of the ‘Pwtealia sigtllata, such as Cicero imported 
from Athens for his villa,? and which are mentioned in Horace,’ Ovid,‘ 
and Persius.’ But it owes its chief importance to the supposed subject 
of the relief, the Marriage of Pallas and Heracles, which is known to 
art though not to literature. The loves of Heracles and Athene are 
frequently represented on ancient vases. In one of these the hero is 
standing before the goddess, holding her hand as if to lead her home 
as his bride. By the side of Heracles is the inscription KAAOX, and 


 Friederichs, Baustetne, p. 84. 4 Rem, Am. 561. 5 4. 49. 
? Cic. ad Att. i. 10. 3. ® Gerhard, 7rinkschale, t.c. 7. Stackel- 


# Sat, ἢ. 6:35. pist. iz τὸν 8. berg, Grab. d. Hellenen, i. 13. 3. 
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by Athene NHNI (young woman), twice repeated.!. On a Sicilian vase 
we find the same subject treated somewhat differently. Hermes is 
just departing after having brought Athene to Heracles. Behind the 
latter is Alemene (or Aphrodite), who holds a flower in her left hand. 
In some of the scenes of the same kind on vases we find the figure 
of Eros, and on an Etruscan mirror Turan, the Goddess of Love, is 
depicted. Gerhard? thinks that even the cup of Sosias represents 
the marriage of Heracles and Athena. In the majority of cases 
Pallas is a consenting party, but in others she appears to be fleeing 
from his overtures,* and in Etruscan works she is coarsely represented 
in a struggle with her lover.‘ 

The copyist is here sufficiently exposed by his representing Hermes 
with a smooth face and youthful figure. In real archaic work he 
would have a beard. 


APOLLO AND NIKE 


a marble relief in the British Museum, in which Niké is represented 
pouring out wine from an upraised ewer (mpoyoos) in the graceful 
attitude of a cup-bearer. The original work was, no doubt, the offer- 
ing of a victor in a musical contest to the God of melody, the inspirer 
of musical genius and the giver of victory. Reliefs with the same design 
exist in Paris and Berlin. The Berlin relicf (fig. 63), which was taken 
by Napoleon from the Villa Albani, contains two additional figures— 
Leto and Artemis—the Temple of Delphi with tts sacred plane tree, 
and a pillar on which stands a small rude image of Apollo holding 
out a cup. The elaborate ornamental detail in this work would be 
sufficient to stamp it as an archaistic production of a late period, but 
the anachronism of a Corinthian pillar in a professedly archaic relief 


. places the matter beyond all doubt. We may indeed assign this 


1 Welcker, Rhein. Mus. iv. 479. Conf. 8 Braun, Zages u. α΄. Heracles u. d. Minerva 
Anacreon, Fragm. 15. Bergk: vive ποικι-. hetlige Hochzeit, t. 2. ὁ. 
λοσαμβάλῳ, ‘maiden with embroidered 10. Jahn, Archdologische Beitriige, p. 83. 
sandals.’ O. Miiller, Arch. ἡ. Kunst, p. 572. 


2 Gerhard, 77inkschale, t. c. 8. 
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work to a period subsequent to Scopas, who was the first to introduce 
the dithyrambic element into sculpture, here represented in the agi- 
tated movements of Apollo. 
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RELIEF OF APOLLO AND NIKE. 


THE THREE CHARITES (GRACES), 


in a marble relief discovered near the Lateran at Rome, and now 
in the Chiaramonti gallery of the Vatican. We fee] some compunc- 
tion in classing it among archaistic works, as is done by the chief 
authorities on the subject, and are inclined to regard it as a genuine 
archaic production of a very early period. It would be difficult to 
imagine three female forms more unlike the received notion of the 
Graces than these long-robed and clumsy figures ; and equally hard 
to believe that an artist of a late period of fully developed art could 
bring his hand to work in so rude a style. The arguments against 
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its genuineness are chiefly derived from the attempt to distinguish 
between the three Graces by a difference in the position of the body 
and head, in the dress, and in the arrangement of the hair; the ten- 
dency in genuine archaic representations being to make figures of this 
kind almost exactly alike. The Gratia to the right is placed in profile, 
the two others ez face. All three have thick hair, but the central figure 
wears a στεφάνη (diadem), the one on the right a cap, and the hair of 
the third falls down her back. 

There are several fragments of reliefs in Athens in almost exactly 
the same style, which are generally acknowledged to be archaic.! 


CHAIR OF THE PRIESTS OF DIONYSUS, 


found in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens. The archaistic reliefs 
on the back of this magisterial seat are in strange contrast to a 
crouching figure of Eros with a fighting cock, both of which are 
executed in the freest style. 


1 Cavaceppi, Raccolta, iii. 13. Conf. Annal. d. Inst. 1865, p. 267, and Scholl, Arch. 
Mitth. p. 20, 27, n. 12, 13. 
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CHAPTER ΧΙ 


HISTORY :OF (ARTISTS: 


PyYTHAGORAS, Myron, CALAMIS. 


ALTHOUGH the archaistic imitations which formed the subject of the 
last chapter assist us materially in gaining an acquaintance with the 
general features and the more striking criteria of the archaic style, they 
do not help us to write the history of the development of Greek art. If 
it were not for the discovery of the ASginetan marbles, we should have 
no conception of the manner of such artists as Canachus, Callon, Onatas 
and Ageladas. The ancient writers, who speak of them with praise, 
give no such description of their style as would enable us to form a 


clear conception of its character. Mon constat sibi in hac parte Gre- 


corum diligentia, as Pliny remarks in regard to the early history of 
painting. When we pass, in our review of the works of Greek art 
which time has spared, from the A<ginetan group to the marbles of the 
Parthenon, we seem to attain to the summit of perfection by a sudden 
leap, and not, as usual, by toiling up a long and gradual ascent. A closer 
consideration, however, will convince us that the two groups are not 
separated from one another by so very deep a chasm after all. 

In the history of art, as in other histories, every great prophet has 
his forerunner, and every king his herald. When we consider the 
qualities which go to forma great sculptor—the genius, the knowledge, 
the labour, and the technical skill—we shall convince ourselves that even 
Pheidias did not spring suddenly in full armour from the head of Jove, 
but was slowly and naturally formed in the womb of time. 

The most important change in the position and prospects of the 
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artist during the period of which we have been speaking—a change 
without which no Pheidias could have arisen—was his gradual emanci- 
pation from hieratic bonds. Greek art remained indeed essentially 
religious. In his treatment of religious subjects the sculptor was 
still controlled by his own reverential feelings or the prejudices of 
others, as we saw in the case of Onatas and the Black Demeter. But 
another field was now opening before him in which he could freely 
cultivate and freely display his highest powers—I mean the Panhellenic 
games, and the national Pantheon, at Olympia. The demi-god and 
the hero (ἀθανάτοις ἴκελος---ἡμιθέων γένος ἀνδρῶν) were fitting and 
legitimate objects for plastic representation. When the glory attached 
to success in the games at once exalted the victor to heroic rank, it 
was no more an act of desecration in the sculptor to pourtray him, 
than in the most religious of poets, Pindar, to sing his praises. It 
was no impiety to award him the divine honour of a statue, and no 
religious consideration forbade the artist to form him exactly as he 
lived and moved. The importance of the religious halo thrown round 
the Olympian victors to the development of sculpture can hardly 
be overrated. It justified the sculptor, who was in a certain sense a 
minister of religion, in moulding the form of a mere mortal; and as 
it was by bodily prowess that the victor gained his honours, it was in- 
cumbent on the artist to make the form and movements of the body 
the subject of the most careful observation. 

Another leading feature of the sculpture of the period under 
review is the prevalence of bronze as the usual material for iconic 
statues. It is only in Athens that we find marble in statuary side by 
side with the ivory and wood of Endceus.' 

As we know so little of Ageladas and Onatas, whom we might 
otherwise perhaps consider as forerunners of Pheidias, we must confine 
our attention to three prominent artists of this period, who may with 
good reason be looked on as having prepared the way to that 
summit of perfection which they did not reach. These three are 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, Myron of Eleuthere, and Calamis of Athens. 


1 Brunn, Avinstler- Geschichte, p. 123. 
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PYTHAGORAS OF ‘RHEGIUM. 


Two dates are given by Pausanias,' in which Pythagoras appears as 
an independent worker—viz. Ol. 73 and Ol. 77 (488 and 472 B.c.). 
The same writer calls him a pupil of Clearchus of Rhegium, the pupil 
of Eucheiros the Corinthian, who again was a pupil of the Spartans, 
Syadras and Chartas. Pythagoras was contemporary with Onatas 
and the AZginetan group, and may have lived down to 430 B.c., the 
year before that in which Pericles died. Pythagoras was pre-eminently 
the sculptor of Olympian victors, and has been appropriately called 
‘the Pindar of plastic art.’ It is characteristic of his tendencies that 
the only statue of a divine personage by him of which we read was 
not a temple-image, but one of Apollo in contest with the Pytho, for 
the execution of which his studies in the palestra would be a fitting 
preparation. Among his other works was a bronze WVzké standing by 
the side of the Cyrenzan Cratisthenes on a chariot; a statue of 
Leontiscus? the wrestler ; of Euthymus,’ the boxer and deified hero ; 
of a Pancratiast at Delphi, in which Pliny says that ‘he surpassed 
Myron himself’ ;4 and of Astylus the σταδιοδρόμος (runner in the 
stadium), who gained a victory in the double course (S/avdos). It is in 
connexion with this race that we read of circumstances which give 
us a very vivid idea of the value attached to success in the national 
games. Astylus of Croton conquered in three successive Olympiads 
(στάδιόν τε καὶ δίαυλον), and on the two last occasions was proclaimed 
as a Syracusan to please Hiero, the Tyrant of Syracuse ; whereupon 
his countrymen at Croton turned his house into a prison, and pulled 
down his statue, which stood ‘ near the Lacinian Héré.’> Pythagoras 
also made a statue of Perseus, winged, and a group of the brothers 
Polynices and Eteocles, which Tatian says ought to be ‘sunk in the 
deep,’ as a monument of fratricide, ‘ with its maker Pythagoras.’ ® 
Another work of his, representing Europa and the Bull, is men- 


' vi. 13. 1 and vi. 6. 4. 5 Pausan. vi. 13. I. 
2 Pausan. vi. 4. 3. 3 Ibid. vi. 64. 6 Tatian, con. Grec. 54, p. 118 (ed. 
4 N. HW. xxxiv. 50. Worth). 
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tioned by Varro,' Tatian,? and Cicero,’ who refers to the immense 
value attached by the Tarentines to its possession. 

But the most celebrated work of this artist was the image of 
‘a man limping, whom, although Pliny only describes him as 
‘claudicans cujus ulcerts dolorem sentire etiam spectantes videntur, 
we can have no hesitation in recognising, with Lessing,t as Phzloctetes. 
No Greek artist of that period would have desired or dared to choose 
such a subject, if it had not been raised by the poet into the region 
of the mythical. An epigram is still extant in which Philoctetes is 
made to complain that the artist (7AdorTns) was more hostile to him 
than the Greeks ; that, like ‘another Ulysses, 5 he had rendered his 
sufferings eternal in bronze. This Fier be 
is the only one of Pythagoras’ works 
of which we have any certain copy, 
and of this only on two gems. The 
larger of these, in which the afflicted 
hero carries a bow and quiver, is in 
the Berlin Museum (fig. 64, a); the 
smaller, in which he wears chains, 
formerly belonged to Mdme. Schaff- 
hausen of Bonn (fig. 64, 4)." 

Pythagoras is said to have been ‘the first who expressed muscles 
and veins, and treated the hair with greater diligence.’® This may be 
true of the hair, but we have already seen the veins expressed in the 
Eginetan group, although the hair is still unfinished. All that Pliny 
could mean was that he turned his attention more especially to the 
importance of veins and muscles in the representation of the body zz 
a state of action. Diogenes of Laerte® claims for him the merit of 
being the first to lay down the principles of symmetry and rhythm. 


PHILOCTETES ON GEMS. 


1 De Ling. Latin. v. 31: ‘Egregiam the British Museum, together with the so- - 


imaginem ex cere.’ 

2 Con. Gree. 53, p. 116. 

3 In Verrem, iv. 60. 135. 

SO A0COON, ον 1ν 

5 Anthol. Gr. iv. 180, 294: "ExOpbs ὑπὲρ 
Δαναοὺς πλάστης ἐμοὶ ἄλλος ᾿Οδυσσεύς. 

6 Dr. Waldstein indeed thinks it ‘ highly 
probable that the Choiseaul-Gouffier Apollo in 


called Apollo on the Omphalos, and the other 
replicas of this statue, are copies of the 
statues of the pugilist Euthymos by Pythago- 
ras of Rhegium’ (Yournal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. i. p. 199). 

τ Overbeck, Gesch. d. Griech. Plastik, i. 
185. 
SePlin? Vile XXXIV; . 50; 9. viii. 46. 
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Symmetry or metre means here, as in verse, the due proportion of 
the parts to one another and to the whole, and is based on strict 
mathematical principles. Rhythm or eurythmy, the composition 
of motion, is less capable of being expressed by mathematical formule, 
or subjected to strict rules, than that of words, and depends mainly on 
the observation of what is appropriate and agreeable. It is the move- 
ment of an organism within itself, and requires that the effect of any 
action of one part of the body should be observable in every other part. 
The Philoctetes affords a good example of Pythagoras’ rhythmical 
treatment. The wound in the foot, which disabled it from taking its 
proper share in the task of supporting the body, necessarily alters the 
rhythm of the whole frame. The problem, therefore, offered to the 
sculptor is to show the effect produced on the whole body by the 
necessity of sparing the wounded limb, and at the same time to 
introduce a conditional harmony into the figure which shall not be 
displeasing to the spectator.' 

Pythagoras appears to have worked exclusively in bronze, which 
is best adapted to display the proportions of the nude figure, though 
less suited than marble for drapery, and for the representation of 
emotion in the face. Pythagoras, zz fixe, did much to perfect the 
art of pourtraying the human form as a living moving organism, and 
in this respect made great advances on the correct but lifeless forms of 
the /Eginetan group; but he did little or nothing to make the face or 
figure the mirror of the heart and soul. 


MyYRON OF ELEUTHER, 


who flourished from Ol. 70-85 (500-440 B.C.), though born in 
Boeeotia—that ‘stupid’ country which produced some of the very 
greatest men of Greece—was reckoned among Athenian § artists, 
because he exercised his art in Athens. He was the oldest of the 
three distinguished pupils of Ageladas, and is said to have competed 
unsuccessfully with Pythagoras. Much that has been said of the 


1 Brunn, Avnstler-Geschichte, p. 132. 
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latter applies to his still more celebrated contemporary, Myron, whose 
chief merit lay in the representation of the nude form in the greatest 
possible exertion of its strength. Myron, too, made gods, heroes, 
and even animals, but excelled in athletes ; and we are fortunately 
able to form a more accurate judgment of his style because we have 
undoubted copies of one, at least, of his most celebrated works. 

To begin with the Gods: he made for the Temple of Héré at 
Samos a colossal group, on one pedestal, of Zeus, Athene, and Heracles, 
which was taken away by Mark Antony to Rome. The two last 
statues were restored to their former seat by Augustus, but he kept 
back the Zeus, for which he built a special temple on the Capitol.! 

Cicero speaks of a statue of Afollo, which Verres stole from the 
fane of Asclepius at Agrigentum, as 


Fic. 65. 


‘pulcherrimum, and says that it bore the 
name of Myron in very small letters 
on the thigh.2, We read, too, of another 
Apollo by Myron, which Mark Antony 
took from the Ephesians, and Augustus 
restored to them in obedience to a 
heavenly vision. 

A statue of Dzonysus * by Myron, 
which Sulla dedicated on Mount Heli- 
con, is spoken of with great praise. But 
we are more interested in the mention 
of a group of Athene and a Satyr (Mar- 
syas*), who is timidly admiring a double 
flute, which the goddess, vexed at the 
contortion of her own face in playing it, 
has thrown away in disgust. O. Miiller 
has brought the passages which refer to 
this work into connexion with the 
relief of Stuart ;® and Brunn has discovered a copy of the Marsyas 


LATERAN STATUE OF MARSYAS, 


2 Strabo, xiv. p. 637. 6. Conf. Mon. α΄. Inst. vi. Τὰν. 23; Apollodor. 
2 (Οἷς. 2 Verremit, iv. 43. i. c. 43 and Hyginus, fab. 165. 
Pausan. ix. 30. 1. Conf. Anthol. Grace. 5 Stuart and Revett, Αγ. of Athens, ii. 
iv. 173, 270 (Planud. iv. 257). 27, vign. and p. 45. 


MOV 2 Pfs. XEXIV., 957 Dalisalle ie 242.10, 
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of this group in a most remarkable statue of @ Satyr in the Lateran, 
the arms of which have been falsely restored to represent him as 
dancing to the castanets (fig. 65). 

The musical satyr is represented at the moment when he is con- 
templating the flute as it lies on the ground, longing to seize it, but 
restrained by fear. Brunn’s interpretation of the Lateran statue is 
rendered in the highest degree probable by the corresponding accounts 
of Pliny and Pausanias, by similar representations on existing reliefs, 
vases, and coins, and by the style of the Lateran statue itself, which 
has much of the archaic rigidity from which Myron had not yet 
entirely emancipated himself. 

The suggestion of Brunn is further confirmed by the beautiful 
bronze statuette lately discovered in Patras, and acquired’ by Mr. 
Newton for the British Museum. The similarity of design in this 
exquisite work with the Lateran statue is very striking. 

Myron also executed a xoanon of Hecate for the A®ginetans, 
which Pausanias expressly tells us was ‘single in face, and in the rest 
of the body’ (ὁμοίως ἕν πρόσωπόν τε καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν σῶμα), and adds 
that Alcamenes was the first to make a triple Hecate (ἀγάλματα τρία 
προσεχόμενα ἀλλήλοι"5). 

Of heroes by Myron we read of a bronze Heracles, which Cicero! 
mentions as one of the statues which Verres forcibly took from the 
chapel (sacrarium) of Heius the Mamertine. It is probably the same 
work to which Pliny? refers as standing in the Circus Maximus in 
zde Pompeii. There was alsoa group of Perseus and Medusa by Myron 
in the Acropolis at Athens,? and astatue of Erechtheus, also at Athens, 
to which Pausanias refers incidentally as a work of extraordinary merit.4 
But though he seems to have successfully taken a wider range than his 
contemporary Pythagoras, his chief force lay in the representation of 
great athletes and victors in the national games. Pausanias mentions 
several statues of this kind under the names of Lycinus,> Timanthes§ 
Philippus,’ Chionis ;* but, singularly enough, none of the three most 
celebrated works of Myron—his Ladas, Discobolus, and the Cow, of 


Ln Verrem, iv. 3.5. *: Pausan=-4,°23.:7: ah Loe fae Ss 1 P= aL 
: 5 
SN, EL REXIV δὴ: ἘΠῚ aac (ova ἃς Soy. 8.4: BA VIDE 3.02: 
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which alone it will be necessary to speak here. It is true that Pausanias 
refers to a monument erected to the memory of the famous runner 
on the banks of the Eurotas,! on the road from Belmina to Sparta, 
and also of a statue of Ladas in the Temple of Apollo Lycius at 
Argos;? but this could hardly have been the work of Myron. 
Benndorf* conjectures, with great probability, that the Ladas of 
Myron was originally set up at Olympia, and thence removed to 
Rome before the age of Pausanias. He accounts in this way for 
the silence of this writer respecting it, and also for the frequent 
mention of the man himself by Roman writers. Ladas, the Laconian, 
is said to have breathed his last at the very moment of victory, as he 
stretched forth his hand to grasp the victor’s crown ; and it is at this 
supreme moment of victory and death, at the summit and the end of 
life and glory, that Myron represents him. This statue is referred to 
in two extant epigrams, in one of which the artist is said to have 
stamped on the whole body of Ladas the desire and expectation of 
the Piszean crown :— . 


2 eis ” , 
Οἷος ἔης φεύγων τὸν ὑπήνεμον, ἔμπνοε Λάδα, 
~ x 
θυμὸν ἐπ᾽ ἀκροτάτῳ νεῦρα ταθεὶς ὄνυχι, 
᾿Ξ See? ΄ ΄ an \ ΄ 
τοῖον ἐχάλκευσέν σε Μύρων, ἐπὶ παντὶ χαράξας 
, , 
σώματι Πισαίου προσδοκίην στεφάνου." 


Even as thou stood’st when fled thy mortal breath, 
Each nerve, each outstretched finger, braced in death ; 
In Myron’s bronze thine every limb displays, 

Ladas ! thy certain hope of Pisa’s bays.—H. A. P. 


THE Cow oF Myron, 


although of inferior interest from the standpoint of high art, and 
less important to the history of sculpture, attracted far more attention 
than any other of Myron’s works. Tzetzes,° who lived in the beginning 
of the twelfth century of the Christian era, says that of Myron’s 


Rls 2h sets 

2 ii. 19. 7. Conf. viii. 12. 3. Pausanias 
here speaks of a stadium near Orchomenus, 
called Ladas, because he used to exercise 
himself in running there. 

8 Benndorf, Dissert. de Anthol. Grec. 
Epigram., que ad artem spectant, Leipz. 1863, 


=a; 
᾿ 4 Juvenal, xiii. 96: ‘ Pauper locupletem 
optare podagram, Ne dubitét Ladas.’ Ca- 
tullus, 55. 25 : ‘Non Ladas si ego pennipesve 
Perseus.’ 

5 Anthol. Grec. Planud. iv. 54. 

8 Chiliades, viii. 370. 
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numerous works one (the Cow) remained famous down to his own times 
(ἂν δὲ τὸ περιθρύλητον μέχρι τοῦ νῦν Tod χρόνου), and that it formerly 
stood on (περὶ) the Acropolis at Athens ; and Cicero! refers to it as in 
the possession of the Athenians. As it was not in Athens at the time 
of Pausanias, it had probably been removed to Rome, and Procopius 
speaks of it as standing in the Forum of Peace. The Greek 
Anthology contains about thirty-seven epigrams on this celebrated 
work, several of which have been imitated by Ausonius. It will be 


sufficient to give a few specimens :— 


EPIGRAM OF LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 


Οὐκ ἔπλασέν pe Μύρων, ἐψεύσατο - βοσκομέναν δὲ 
ἐξ ἀγέλας ἐλάσας δῆσε βάσει λιθίνᾳ." 


EPIGRAM ΟΕ ANTIPATER OF SIDON. 
‘A δάμαλις, δοκέω, μυκήσεται" ἢ ῥ᾽ ὁ Τιρομηθεὺς 
οὐχὶ μόνος, πλάττεις ἔμπνοα καὶ σὺ Μύρων.ὃ 
Μύσχε, τί μοι λαγόνεσσι προσέρχεαι; τίπτε δὲ μυκᾶ; 
ἁ τέχνα μαζοῖς οὐκ ἐνέθηκε γάλα." 
The imitations of Ausonius are better known. 


Bucula sum, czlo genitoris facta Myronis 
“Enea, nec factam me puto, sed genitam. 

Sic me taurus init, sic proxuma bucula mugit, 
Sic vitulus sitiens ubera nostra petit.* 


This work of Myron is also referred to by Ovid,® Aélian,’ and other 
writers. 

But the fame of Myron, as we have said, chiefly rests on his power 
of representing the harmoniously developed form of an athlete in the 
very crisis of some feat of bodily strength or skill; and of all his 
works we may well believe that the greatest was the Discobolus® A 
very minute description of this beautiful statue will be found in the 


' In Verrem, iv. 60. 135. Procop. de ss Auson, Epig. 58. 


Bello Gothico, iv. 21: ἀγορᾶς ἣν φόρον 


Εἰρήνης καλοῦσιν Ῥωμαῖοι. . . . ἐνταῦθα καὶ 
τὸ τοῦ Μύρωνος βοίδιον. 

® Anth. Grac. i. 165. 42 (Palat. 719). 

5 Jbid, ii. 21. ἐς (Palat. 724). 

* Jbid, 22. 58 (Palat. 751). 


45 Ex Ponto, iv. 1. 34. 

* De Nat. Anim. Efilog. 

5. Conf. the ‘Townley Discobolus’ in the 
British Museum, and another in the Vatican 
at Rome. 
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pages of Quintilian and Lucian, and the admirable copy discovered 
in Prince Massimi’s villa at Palombara is an extraordinarily accurate 
illustration of their words (fig. 66):! ‘Are you speaking, says 
Lucian, a connoisseur of great acumen and taste, ‘of the Discobolus, 
who is stooping to throw, turning his face towards his hand which 
holds the quoit, and bending one leg as if, after the throw, he would 
stand erect again?’ As in the Marsyas of the Lateran, described 
above, the artist has chosen the moment of transition and pause 
between two energetic actions, when the quoit-thrower has collected 
all his force for the highest effort—when all his powers are bent to the 
fullest stretch, ‘like a bow before the discharge of the arrow.’ His 
right arm is thrown back to the farthest point, so as to twist the body 
round, and is balanced by the left arm, which is thrust forward. He 
rests firmly for the moment on the right eae 
foot, the bent toes of which are dug, 
as it were, into the ground. The left 
leg is held ready to move forward 
with the right arm to support and 
balance the body when the quoit has 
been discharged. In another moment 
all will be changed; the left leg will 
support the body, and the right foot 
will be trailing on the ground; the 
right arm will swing forward to its 
greatest length, and the left be thrown 
back to preserve the equilibrium. 
Quintilian, who may very well have 
seen a copy of Myron’s work, in speak- 
ing of the pleasure to be derived from 


‘novelty’ and ‘difficulty’ in the treat- 
ment of works of art, says, Quzd tam dis- THE DISCOBOLUS. 
tortum et elaboratum quam esttlle Discobolus Myronis?’* And, indeed, 


1 Lucian, Phlopseud. 18: Μῶν τὸν Bio- τῷ ξυναναστησομένῳ μετὰ TIS βολῆς; 


κεύοντα, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, φὴς τὸν ἐπικεκυ- οὐκ ἐκεῖνον ἦδ᾽ ὅς, ἐπεὶ τῶν Μύρωνος ἔργων 
΄“ “ 5 ΄ a ~ 

φότα κατὰ τὸ σχῆμα τῆς ἀφέσεως, Ev καὶ τοῦτό ἐστιν ὃ δισκοβόλος ὃν λέγεις. 

ἀπεστραμμένον εἰς τὴν δισκοφόρον, 2. Quintilian, Zst, Ογαΐ. ii. 13. 8. 


ἠρέμα ὀκλάζοντα τῷ ἑτέρῳ ἐοικότα 
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it would not be easy to imagine a more difficult subject, or one which 
afforded a better opportunity of displaying the sense of symmetry 
and rhythm, to which Pythagoras is said to have first called attention. 
Every limb, every muscle, partakes in, and contributes to, the main 
action of the body, and the rhythm runs from the centre through 
every vein and fibre. The face,as might be expected in a work of 


this school, has little expression in it. It is of the handsome refined’ 


type of the noble Greek youth, bearing in it no marks of emotion or 
anxiety, but the calm and innocent look which is common to the 
young palzstrites brought up under the strict discipline of the 
gymnastic schools. 

The hair is that of the noble Greek youth such as Electra de- 
scribes her brother Orestes to be :— 


, 


ἔπειτα χαίτης πῶς συνοίσεται πλόκος ; 
ὁ μὲν παλαίστραις ἀνδρὸς εὐγενοῦς τραφεὶς 
ὁ δὲ κτενισμοῖς θῆλυς.: 


“Ηονν shall the lock of his hair agree with mine? The one is that ofa well- 
born man, nurtured in the wrestling schools, the other that of a woman delicately 
dressed by frequent use of the comb.’—PALEY’s Eurip. E/ectra, 528. 


Propertius ' speaks of four oxen (vivida signa) as works of Myron, 
and Martial? refers to him as a Toreutes or Chaser in silver. Brunn 
reckons a Wzké on a Bull also among the works of this artist. The 
same high origin has been claimed for Lord Feversham’s well-known 
‘Alcibiades’ Dog,’ almost the only work of art saved from the de- 
structive fire at Duncombe Park in 1879. 


1 33s 7 αν. ΟΣ esi 92: 5 Brunn, Avinstler-Geschichte, i. p. 143. 
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CHAPTER: XIV. 


S72 VLE OF MYRON: 


THE ἐρεῖ classici on the character of Myron’s art are found in Pliny, 
Cicero, Quintilian, Petronius, ὡς". The first says, ‘he brought 
more harmony into his art than Polycleitus, and was more careful 
in his observation of rhythm; but though he paid the greatest 
attention to the representation of the forms of the body, he does not 
seem to have expressed the feelings of the heart, nor did he make 
any advance on the rudeness of ancient art in the treatment of the 
hair.’ 

Pliny here expressly declares that Myron was not supposed to 
possess the power of expressing the emotions in the faces of his 
statues. Nor is this irreconcilable with the well-known passage in 
Petronius:? ‘Myron, qui pene hominum azimas ferarumque ere 
comprehenderat’ (who had almost enclosed the fe of men and 
beasts in bronze); for all that we read and see of Myron’s work 
tends to show that it was full of anzmal life in the highest de- 
gree of activity. The words of Petronius mean nothing more than 
this, and do not at all imply that he made the body or the face the 
mirror of the tender emotions of the heart or the aspirations of the 
soul. 

Cicero,? again, says of him: ‘Nondum Myronis (opera) satis ad 
veritatem adducta, jam tamen que non dubites pulchra dicere,’ 


1 Plin, V. 27. xxxiv. 58: ‘Mumerostorin  datius fecisse quam rudis antiquitas insti- 
arte quam Polyclitus et in symmetria dili- _ tuisset.”, Some writers translate szmeroszor, 


gentior, et ipse tamen corporum  tenus ‘introduced a greater variety of situations.’ 
curiosus animi sensus non expressisse vide- 2 Satyr. 88. 
tur, capillum quoque et pubem non emen- 8 Brut. τὸ: 70: 


M 
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‘Myron’s works did not approach near enough to truth’ (of nature), 
‘but yet you would not hesitate to call them beautiful.’ Quintilian, 
too, places him below Polycleitus. In choosing between the judg- 
ments of Pliny on the one hand, and the two Latin orators on the 
other, we should remember that the first draws largely from the 
writings of Varro, and Varro again from the Greeks; while the taste 
of Cicero and Quintilian was somewhat demoralised by the smooth 
softness of the younger Attic school. In another passage Cicero 
compares the pleasure of reading Neevius’ ‘Punic War’ with that of 
contemplating Myron’s statues. 

The daring and essentially original genius of Myron led him to 
choose for his subjects situations of the most complex, lively, and 
fugitive character, the representation of which required not only the 
most profound knowledge of the structure of the human form, and 
the relation of its several parts, but a rich creative fancy to set before 
him every possible result of a change of attitude. It is not without 
good reason therefore that he is called operosus and doctus by the 
poets Ovid? and Statius.’ 

Myron broke the last fetters of archaic tradition, and even ventured 
to represent the creatures of imagination—grotesque sea-monsters 
( priste)—which, though they have no existence in the actual 
world, are far from being displeasing to us, but rather seem to have 


a right to existence as the offspring of creative genius. This ten- 


dency is also in a certain sense idealistic, but it is idealism not of 
spiritual ideas, but of bodily form and powers. 


CALAMIS. 
Ol. 70-80 (B.C. 500-460). 
We have seen how Pythagoras and Myron, by their close observa- 


tion of nature in the gymnastic schools, acquired the power of repre- 
senting the human form in every variety of attitude. A third fore- 


1 Inst. Orat. xii. 10. 7. Urlich’s Scopfas, p. 136, sote. Some writers 
* Ars Am. iii, 219. 3 Silv. iv. 6. 25. understand by priste genre figures. Conf. 
* Plin. V. //. xxxiv. 57, ‘et pristas.’ Vide EE. Petersen, Archdol, Zeitung, 1865, p. 91. 
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runner was needed to add the girdle of grace to beauty of form and 
outline, and to prepare the way for Pheidias, who combined all the 
advantages and powers of his predecessors, and added godlike genius 
to their knowledge, experience, and skill. 

Calamis is nowhere called an Athenian, but he practised his art in 
Athens, was the teacher of an Attic artist named Praxias, and was 
himself essentially Attic in style. His prime seems to have fallen in 
the middle of the 7oth Ol., and may have extended to the 80th ΟἹ. 
(B.c. 460).! He worked in a greater variety of materials than his con- 
temporaries—viz. bronze, marble, gold, and ivory ; and he treated a 
greater variety of subjects—Gods (probably temple-images), heroes, 
heroines, boys, and horses. We gather, too, from literary notices con- 
cerning him, that the character of his art was more religious than that 
of Pythagoras and Myron. As the sculptor of the Zeus Ammon, 
which Pausanias saw at Thebes,? the name of Calamis is brought into 
connexion with that of Pindar,? the poet, who is said to have con- 
secrated this statue. He also executed zwo Afollos in bronze, one 
for the Cerameicus in Athens, called Afollo Alexikakos (averter of 
evil), and another, of colossal size, forty-five feet high, which M. 
Lucullus carried off from Apollonia in Illyria, and placed in the 
Capitol at Rome. Among his gods was a Hermes Crtophoros (ram- 
bearer) in Tanagra, consecrated in memory of the beneficent aid 
afforded by the God, who stayed the plague by carrying his favourite 
animal, the ram, round the walls of the city ;° a statue of Dionysus 
in Parian marble, also in Tanagra;® an Aphrodite, consecrated by 
Callias, and placed on the incline leading up to the Acropolis; and 
an Evinnys, grouped with two others by Scopas’ in Athens. Pausanias 
also speaks of a chryselephantine statue of a deardless Asklepios® 
(4Esculapius) in Sicyon, with a sceptre in one hand, and a pine-cone 
(πίτυος καρπὸν τῆς ἡμέρου) in the other; a Δ in Olympia, which, 
as it had no wings, was supposed to be a copy of the xoanon of the 


1 Brunn, Adnstler-Geschichte, 127. 5 Pausan. ix. 22. I. © Ibid.. τσ σ᾽ Ὁ 
2 Pausan. ix. 16. 31-4301 Bs Cit 7 Clem. Alex. Lrotrept. 4 (p. 41, ed. 
4 Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 39. Appian, //lyr. Pott). 

30. 8 Pausan. ii. 10. 3. 
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Nike apteros at Athens.' But perhaps the most interesting of the 
works of Calamis was the enigmatical Sosandra, whom we hardly 
know whether to class among divinities or mortals. By some writers 
(O. Jahn, Michaelis, and Overbeck) she is considered identical with 
the Aphrodite on the slope leading up to the Acropolis.? Friederichs 
takes her for a Here, Hirt and Bursian for a priestess or Arrephoros of 
Here, and Winckelmann for an Amazon 1 ὃ 

We read of two statues of undoubted heroines by Calamis — 
one of A/cmene, which Pliny cites as a proof that the artist could 
pourtray men as well as the lower animals;‘ and another of Her- 
mione, daughter of Menelaus, an offering of the Lacedzmonians at 
Delphi.’ 

Of merely human figures we have a group of praying boys by 
Calamis (executed after 75 ΟἹ.) which the Agrigentines offered 
at Olympia for a victory over the Libyans and Phoenicians in Motya. 
He also executed some race horses with boys upon them, which stood 
on either side of a chariot of bronze made by Onatas, and offered by 
Deinomenes, son of Hiero of Syracuse, in honour of his father’s 
victory at Olympia.’ Calamis appears to have been especially 
successful in his representation of horses, in which Pliny says that he 
was seniper sine emulo ;* but he qualifies this partial approbation by 
adding, ‘xe videatur in hominum effigie inferior, Alcumena nullius 
nobilior. The idea of the inferiority of Calamis in human figures 
seems to rest solely on the story that Praxiteles substituted a chariot- 
eer of his own in a quadriga by Calamis, ‘that this artist, so skilful 
in forming horses, might not be thought to have failed in men.’® This 
might, however, niean nothing more than that the perfectly free style 
of a charioteer by Praxiteles would better suit the equally natural 
horses of Calamis than the excellent but somewhat archaic driver 
by Calamis himself. 


1 Pausan. v. 26. 6. 7 Pausan. vi. 12. I. 
__.” Lucian. /magg. 4 and 6; Dial. Meretr. 8 Vide Propertius, iii. 9. 10; Ovid, ex 
iii, 2. Ponto, iv. 1. 33. 
* Overbeck, Schriftguellen, p. 96. ® Plin. MW. H. xxxiv. 71: ‘Ne melior in 
‘ Phin. XW. Z. xxxiv. 71. equorum effigie defecissé in homine crede- 
5 Pausan. x. 16. 4. retur.’ 


* Brunn, Aiinstler- Geschichte, i. 125. 
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We have not the same aids in forming our judgment of the style 
of Calamis as we had in the case of Myron. We have no statues which 
we can regard with any certainty as his work. Conze,! indeed, refers 
both an Afol/o in Athens, and another Apollo in the British Museum, 
to this artist or his school; and would bring the Hestza (Vesta) Gzusti- 


utant into relation with him, and even with - Fic 6. 
his Sosandra. We have, perhaps, a copy of ἢ 

the Hermes Criophoros on a coin of Ta- Ys: 

nagra,®? and in αὶ marble statue in Wilton “2 Be \ 
House (fig. 67), which reminds us of the \ NGG 
Hermes carrying a bull-calf at Athens.‘ ΡΥ 


We are more fortunate in the abun- 
dance of literary notices respecting Cala- 
mis. Cicero, who had learnt to see in the 
soft and effeminate style of the later Attic 
school the perfection of the plastic art, says | Nee 
that the works of Calamis were ‘indeed hard 
(dura quidem), but yet softer than those of | 
Canachus.’*® Quintilian, who wrote under 
the same influences, speaks of them in the | fess 
same way as ‘minus rigida’ than those of Ἂ 
Callon and Hegesias.6 The testimony of | 
these writers proves that Calamis was still Ὶ 
bound, to a certain degree, by convention ; 
and that his style, at all events as com- 
pared with that of Praxiteles, was decidedly 
archaic in its tone. But we have still _ 


more direct evidence to show that he greatly 


excelled his predecessors and his contem- (ees aee Cee neOHe Aw 
poraries of other schools in the power of ex- WILTON HOUSE. 
pressing sensibility in the countenance, and of throwing round his figures 
that air of elegance and grace which is almost peculiar to Attic art. 


1 Beitriige zur Geschichte der Plastischen 4 Vide supra, p. 100. 
Kunst, p. 13. Taf. iii. 5. Cicero, Brut. 18. 70. 
2 Spec. of Anc. Sculdt. ii. Taf. 3. 6 Quintil. Zzst. Orat. xii. 7. 


3 Arch. Zeit. 1849, Taf. 9, No. 12. 
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Lucian wishing to give an idea of the beauty of a girl compares her 
several charms with the best points in the works of the greatest masters 
of plastic and pictorial art—Pheidias, Alcamenes, Praxiteles, Apelles, 
Parrhasios, and Ca/amis, the only archaic artist in the list. ‘Let 
Sosandra and Calamis,’ he says, ‘adorn her with chaste modesty (αἰδοῖ), 
and let her smile be fine and undeclared (σεμνὸς καὶ λεληθός), and let the 
primness and becomingness of her dress be taken from the Sosandra, 
except that her head should be uncovered.’'! Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus 2 compares the style of Isocrates the orator to that of the sculp- 
tors Pheidias and Polycleitus for its ‘grandeur, sublimity, and dignity’ 
(κατὰ TO σεμνὸν Kal μεγαλότεχνον καὶ ἀξιωματικόν) ; and that of Lysias 
to the style of Calamis (and Callimachus) ‘on account of its elegance and 
grace’ (τῆς λεπτότητος ἕνεκα Kal τῆς χάριτος). The peculiarity of style 
which Lucian dwells on here is anew element in Greek art, and our 
estimate of the power of Calamis in pourtraying the finer and tenderer 
feelings of the heart in the faces of his statues is greatly raised by the 
fact that a man of educated taste like Lucian, who knew the greatest 
works of the greatest artists of Greece, goes back to Calamis for a 
sweet and unaffected smile. 

We possess, as I have said, no work which we can with any 
certainty refer to Calamis. There are, however, two statues which 
have been brought into connexion with his name, and which seem to 
illustrate in a very striking manner the remarks of ancient writers on 
his characteristic style. I mean the Hestia (Vesta) Giustiniani, in the 
Museo Torlonia, in the Lungara at Rome, and the Penelope of the 
Vatican, 


THE HEsTIA GIUSTINIANI. 


Whoever would feel the full solemnity of the early Greek religion, and 
view the Gods of Greece in the light in which ancient faith regarded 
them, should contemplate the austere and rigid, but stately and im- 


' Lucian, /magg. 6: Ἢ Σωσάνδρα δὲ καὶ βολῆς παρὰ Σωσάνδρας " πλὴν ὅτι ἀκατακάλυπ- 
Κάλαμις αἰδοῖ κοσμήσουσιν αὐτήν" καὶ τὸ με- τος αὕτη ἔσται τὴν κεφαλήν. Conf. Lucian, 
δίαμα σεμνὸν Kal λεληθὸς ὥσπερ τὸ ἐκείνης Dial. Meretr. iii. 2. 


ἔσται" καὶ τὸ εὐσταλὲς δὲ καὶ κόσμιον τῆς ἄνα- 2 De Isocrate, Cc. 3, Ῥ. 522 (ed. Reiske). 
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posing form of this celebrated statue, which, after being withdrawn 
from the public view for a quarter of a century, is once more ac- 
cessible to the visitors of Rome (fig. 68). The archaic curls, which 
hang low over the forehead, give a stern and gloomy expression to 
the young and even beautiful face, which betrays none of the light- 
ness and softness of her age and sex, but speaks only of determination 
and unfaltering devotion to a lifelong duty. Her look and attitude 
are lofty and commanding, and her whole bearing is well calculated 
to give us an idea of the temple-image, in an age Fic. 68, 
when the artist fashioned his Gods to please 
them and not himself. The forearms are bare 
and of great beauty. The head is covered with 
a thick cloth by way of veil, which falls down 
to the breast ; the back and bosom are covered 
with a short garment of some thick and stiff 
material like leather. From the waist downwards 
the dress falls in stiff parallel folds, completely 
covering the feet, and giving the whole figure 
the appearance of a pillar. The style of the 
nude is too free for the general character of 
the statue, and hence it is conjectured that it 
may be a marble copy of some very ancient 
bronze original, and that the artist has preserved 
the rigid forms of the older work, but has been 
unable altogether to conceal his riper skill. We 
know that Calamis worked under the full in- ΒΒΈΒΤΙΑ GiusTINIANI. 
fluence of undoubting faith, and we may well believe that the pro- 
totype came from his hand or, at any rate, from his school. 

If the Hestia Giustiniani is well adapted to bring before us the 
archaic and religious side of the art of Calamis, we may gain a no 
less vivid conception of that union of the old-world simplicity and 
severity with the sweet Attic grace and tenderness of expression 
which ancient writers attribute to him, from the marble statue of the 
so-called 
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‘ PENELOPE’ 
(Fig. 69), 


in the Galleria delle Statue of the Vatican, with which the a/fo rilievo 
of the same subject in the Chiaramonti gallery may be compared. In 
these almost identical representations, the faithful wife is sitting on 
a rock. Her left arm, planted perpendicularly on her seat, supports 
her sinking frame, and the right arm, resting with the elbow on her 
knee, sustains the drooping head. The crossing of the legs, so un- 
dignified in a woman and a heroine, serves to express dejection, and 
the self-abandonment of well-nigh hopeless sorrow. The statue prob- 
ably belonged to a group, of which 
we get a good idea from a small relief 
in the Museo Kircheriano at Rome, in 
which Penelope is sitting on a four- 
legged seat, with her legs crossed, and 
one foot resting on a stool, under 
which is her work-basket. The scene, 
which is also found in terra-cotta 
reliefs, is that related in the Odyssey,! 
where the nurse Eurycleia discovers 
the scar on the foot of Odysseus 
which she is washing. 

The general effect of this inte- 
resting statue is decidedly archaic. 
The hand is without anatomical de- 
tails, but in other parts, and espe- 
cially in the dress, the lines are free and flowing. The chief interest, 
however, lies in the charming oval face, which is remarkably delicate 
and refined, and expresses all those pure amiable and affectionate 


PENELOPE. 


᾿Ξ χιχ, 392; 
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qualities which suit so well the person represented, and our precon- 
ceived idea of the style of the pleasing artist who has been called 
‘the opening bud of Attic art.’! 


1 Friederichs, Bazsteine, p. 36. Brunn of Attic art, is inclined to attribute it to an 
(Kiinstler-Geschichte, i. 422), who also re- artist named Z/rason of the post-Alexandrine 
cognises this statue as Penelope, and a work __ period. 
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THIRD PERIOD. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CAREER OF 
PERICLES 10 THE END OF JAF PEL. 
PONNESIAN WAR. Ol. 80-94 (B.C. 460-404). 


CHAPTER. XV. 


AGE OF CIMON AND PERICLES. 


IN the period at which we have now arrived everything was prepared 
to enable the Greeks to attain the highest excellence in plastic art: 
abundance of the finest materials—bronze, marble, ivory and gold— 
perfect technical skill, profound knowledge of the form and motions of 
the human frame, and last, not least, a wide-spread love of art in the 
community at large, which assured to the deserving artist full appre- 
ciation and rich reward. Nothing in fact is wanting but some impulse 
which should stir the heart of the Greek nation to its depths, and 
inspire and nerve it to the highest achievements in policy and war, in 
literature and art. And this impulse came, in the fulness of time, 
from the side of the most formidable enemy of Greece and Europe 
—from Persia, whose inveterate hostility conferred on the Hellenic 
people, and through them on all succeeding generations, the same 
unspeakable blessings which accrued to us and to mankind from 
the enmity of the Spanish despot in.the age of Elizabeth and 
her successors. Desperate as were the odds against which they 
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had to contend, the hearts of the Athenians at least were not cowed 
by the magnitude of the danger, but only made to beat with a 
stronger, quicker pulsation, which sent the full tide of a more glo- 
rious life through every swelling vein and thrilling nerve. Such 
periods are not only fruitful of great warriors and statesmen, but of 
immortal poets and artists; and A®schylus and Pheidias are as 
natural offspring of the Persian wars as Miltiades and Pericles. 

The battle of Marathon, in which the Athenians first faced the 
dreaded Persians! and came off victorious, taught them their innate 
superiority over their barbarian foes, and saved them alike from 
foreign dependence and domestic tyranny. During the ten succeeding 
years they lived in the joyous consciousness of victory gained by 
heroic deeds and of capacity for unbounded sacrifice. Their hearts beat 
high at the prospect of a renewed struggle, and the memories of the 
glorious past prepared and strengthened them for the crowning efforts 
of Salamis, Plate, and Mycale. _ 

The tremendous crisis occasioned by the invasion of the Persians 
naturally brought the noblest of the Greek races to the front; and 
when we speak of Greece—her mighty efforts and her glorious 
triumphs—we generally mean Athens alone. Without the high- 
spirited, adventurous (many would say imprudent) initiative of 
Athens, the heroic self-devotion of Leonidas, the selfish patriotism of 
the Spartans, would have availed but little? 

It was natural that the State which had shown the greatest vigour 
and made the greatest sacrifices should reap the highest rewards both 
in national vitality and strength and in external power. Athens, of 
which we have heard so little in the preceding periods, now assumes 
the first place in plastic art, while other cities, hitherto so conspicuous, 
as Sparta, Argos; Sicyon, and A®gina, are either, like the last of these, 
heard of no more, or take their tone from Athens. 

The very misfortunes of this city were favourable to the display 
of her unrivalled powers of construction. Had it been left uninjured 


1 Herod. vi. 112: ‘The Athenians were ‘the mere name of the Medes was a terror to 
the first of the Hellenes, as far as we know, = the Hellenes.’ 
who charged the enemy, and the first who 2 Read the noble answer of the Athenians 
braved the sight of the Median dress, and to Alexander, the envoy of Mardonius (He- 
of the men in this dress, for up to this time rod. viii. 143). 
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by the invading hordes of Persia, there would have been but a narrow 
field for the exercise of the architect’s and sculptor’s art. Even before 
the Persian wars, Athens was comparatively a noble city—full of 
temples and images of the Gods, which were hallowed by the rever- 
ence of bygone generations. Who but an alien in race and creed 
could have wished or dared to lay a hand upon them? It would have 
been impossible to make room even for the Parthenon of Ictinus and 
Pheidias by destroying the noble temple of Athene, which had already 
crowned the Acropolis from the time of the Pisistratide. Even in 
our own times many of the grandest cities of Europe owe their 
chief beauties to a conflagration. London would have been even 
uglier than it is but for the great fire of 1666, and Hamburg dates its 
chief splendour from the year of its destruction by fire in 1842. 
There is, however, a very good reason for our anxiety to preserve 
what is old in art, because we are not conscious of being better than 
our fathers, but know, on the contrary, that we could not replace 
their temples by structures of equal beauty. But Athens was made 
a tabula rasa at the very moment when an Ictinus and a Pheidias 
were there to write their names upon it in immortal characters. 
Xerxes and Mardonius did the work of fifty conflagrations, and the 
patriotism of the Athenians themselves completed the destruction by 
inducing them to use the poor remains of their city as materials for 
a wall alike against Persian invasion and Spartan jealousy. ‘They 
spared, says Thucydides,! ‘neither public nor private property where 
the interests of the work were concerned, but pulled down every- 
thing ;’ and thus the ruins of old Athens served to protect the new 
and more beautiful city which rose from its ashes. 

The importance of these so-called fortuitous circumstances can 
hardly be overrated. The state of the case demanded the immediate 
and combined efforts of the whole Athenian people, nay, of ajl the 
industry and talent to be found in Greece ; and fortunately the previous 
foreign occupation had left the workmen of Athens destitute of em- 
ployment at the very time when they were most wanted. Themistocles 


11,90: φειδομένους μήτε ἰδίον μήτε δημοσίου οἰκοδομήματος, ὅθεν τις ὠφέλεια ἔσται 
ἐς τὸ ἔργον ἀλλὰ καθαιροῦντας πάντα. 
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wisely offered special privileges to artificers of other states, which only 
their urgent need could have induced the Athenians to offer to aliens ; 
and artists and workmen flocked from all parts of Greece to find 
honour and renown, or lucrative employment, in the centre of Grecian 
life and glory. 
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CHAPTER. AVE 


GOLDEN AGE -OF PLASTIC ART. 


PHEIDIAS. 


ALTHOUGH we can hardly say of ancient Greece that it was 
incurtosa suorum, it is a remarkable fact that we are left to conjecture 
the date of the birth of a man like Pheidias, who lived in the full 
blaze of the brightest period of ancient history. The person of the 
artist is hidden by the dazzling splendour of his works. But we do 
know that in the very nick of time, when all things lay ready to his 
hand, when the long labours of preceding generations had overcome 
every technical difficulty,and subjected the hardest and most stubborn 
materials to the will and fancy of man ; when the materials themselves 
—‘marble, bronze, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress wood’—were there in 
inexhaustible abundance ; when an army of skilled workmen had been 
collected from far and near to do his bidding; when a boundless 
field for the display of his genius and skill had been cleared for him 
by the malice of the enemy, and the patriotism of his fellow citizens ; 
when the voice of the whole people was calling upon him for the 
services which he, of all men, was most capable and most desirous of 
rendering, came Pheidias, the greatest artist of all times and ages.! 
Pheidias was born probably about B.C. 500, and was therefore 
ten years old when the battle of Marathon was fought; he was twenty 
at the battle of Salamis, and came of age in the year of the crowning 
victories of Plata and Mycale. We know little or nothing of his 


 Plut. Pericles, 12: ὅπου yap ὕλη ἦν λίθος, τέχναι, τέκτονες, πλάσται, χαλκοτύποι, λι- 
χαλκός, ἐλέφας, χρυσός, ἔβενος, κυπάρισσος, θουργοί, βαφεῖς χρυσοῦ μαλακτῆρες καὶ ἐλέ- 
αἱ δὲ ταύτην ἐκπονοῦσαι καὶ κατεργαζόμεναι φαντος (ζωγράφοι, ποικιλταί, τορευταί, 
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earlier years, but we can easily imagine the effect of those spirit- 
stirring events on the susceptible mind of this richly gifted youth, as 
he was just entering into life, in the full flush of his country’s triumph. 
Pheidias was the son of Charmidas,! of whom nothing is known ; but 
the fact that his brother, Pancenus,? like Pheidias himself in his earlier? 
years, was a painter, renders it probable that he belonged to a family 
of artists. His first teacher—probably in the technical part of the 
sculptor’s art—was Hegesias or Hegias.4 His second and most im- 
portant instructor was Ageladas of Argos, who probably came to 
Athens in Ol. 75. 4 (B.C. 476), when the rebuilding of the city began, 
and when Pheidias was still a young man. Pheidias appears to have 
begun his career as a painter, and as such to have come into contact 
with his great contemporary Polygnotus, whose pictorial influence on 
the style of Pheidias is traced by some writers in the sculptures of 
the Theseion. As an independent sculptor he appears first under the 
administration of Cimon, about the year B.c. 471; but his greatest 
works were executed during the brilliant administration of his friend 
and patron Pericles, who entrusted to him the entire and absolute 
control over the public works with which he sought to enrich and 
adorn the city. From the meagre notices which have come down 
to us, we gather that he shared in the illustrious statesman’s perils 
as well as his glory. Like the philosopher Anaxagoras and the 
gifted hetaera, Aspasia, he was exposed to the bitter enmity of those 
who envied him his fame and the friendship of Pericles.® ‘When he 
became the friend of Pericles, and acquired the greatest influence 
through him, some became his enemies through envy, and others 
wished to test in him the opinion of the Demos concerning Pericles,° 
whom they feared to attack directly. A brother artist of Pheidias, 
named Medon, was suborned to accuse him of embezzling the gold 
of which the robe of the Athene Parthenos’ was to be made. When 


1 Strabo, viii. p. 353. Pausan. v. 10. 2. 4 Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 35. 1, p. 282. 
The inscription on the base of the Zeus at 5 Plut. Peric. 13: Πάντα δὲ διεῖπε καὶ 
Olympia was Φειδίας Χαρμίδου υἱὸς ᾿Αθηναῖος πάντων ἐπίσκοπος ἣν αὐτῷ Φειδίας. ... 
μ᾽ ἐποίησε. ἐπεστάτει τοῖς τεχνίταις διὰ φιλίαν Περικλέους. 

2 Pausan. v. II. 6. Strabo (viii. 353) Conf. Dio Chrysostom, Ova. 12. 55, p. 402. 
calls Pancenus ἀδελφιδοῦς. © Plut.. erg. 327; 


* ΡΙ WV. 7. xxxv.54- 7 Eusebius (Chron.) dates this statue 
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he had easily refuted this more infamous charge, by causing the robe to 
be weighed, he was accused of having sacrilegiously carved a likeness 
of Pericles and himself on the shield of the Virgin Goddess. The 
figure of Pericles was represented in combat with an Amazon, 
his face being cautiously somewhat hidden by his raised arm ; 
Pheidias himself figured as an elderly bald man, raising a stone with 
both hands above his head in the act of throwing. Of this crime of 
presumption, according to Plutarch, he was found guilty and thrown 
into prison, where he is said to have died of disease or poison.! 

The foregoing is taken from Plutarch’s life of Pericles, but the 
Scholia to ‘the Peace’ of Aristophanes? contains a different, and in 
some respects more credible, account. Aristophanes, with the usual 
tendency of comic writers and satirists to represent great events as 
springing from insignificant causes, brings the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war into connexion with the charge of embezzlement 
against Pheidias.* Hermes being asked by the Chorus whose fault 
it was that the Goddess of Peace had deserted them so long, replies : 
‘Pheidias was the first cause of this desertion, having fallen into 
trouble; then Pericles’ (who was accused of complicity with 
Pheidias‘), ‘fearing that he should be involved in Pheidias’ misfor- 
tune, and dreading your “worrying tempers” (τὸν αὐτοδὰξ τρό- 
mov), inflamed the city . . . and blew up such a fire of war that the 
eyes of the Greeks watered with the smoke.’ The Scholiast on this 
passage of ‘the Peace’ informs us that ‘when Pheidias had been 
banished for defrauding the city, Pericles, to avoid the necessity of 
giving in his accounts, began the war; that Pheidias went into exile 
at Elis, where he executed his greatest work, the Olympian Zeus, and 
being again convicted of peculation, was put to death.’ 

In several particulars the latter account is probably correct, 
though the circumstances under which Pheidias went to Elis—accom- 
panied, as we know, by a train of distinguished artists—and the 
manner in which he was received by the Eleians, render it impossible 
to believe that he left Athens as a convicted felon. He was not only 


Ol. 85. Acc. to the Scholiast to Aristoph. 1 Plut. Peric. 3, ? v. 573 (ed. Bothe). 
Διό, 859, Pericles was an accomplice in 8 Aristoph. Pax, 573. 
the embezzlement. * Schol. Aristoph. Wud. 832. 
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welcomed at Olympia with the highest honours, but commissioned 
to execute the grandest and costliest work which the world had ever 
seen—the image of the great father of Gods and men, the Olympian 
Zeus. The studio! which the Eleians erected for him in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Altis was still shown in the time of Pausanias 
by the Φαιδρυνταὶ (or Cleansers) to whom the honourable office of 
preserving it was committed. He was even permitted to carve his 
name on the base of the statue of Zeus, an immortal honour which 
was denied him by his own countrymen, in the case of the Athene 
Parthenos, 


WORKS OF PHEIDIAS. 


The attention of Themistocles, under the stress of immediate and 
terrible dangers, was naturally directed to the most practical and 
necessary operations, and we therefore hear little about works of fine 
art during his administration. But when the once glorious star of 
the hero of Salamis, so lately meet companion of the Gods, had set 
in dishonourable exile, the helm of the state was guided by the 
liberal, not to say lavish, Cimon. Under his administration the 
Athenians, assured of the safety of their city, could devote them- 
selves entirely to its adornment. ‘The war’ (with the Persians), says 
Diodorus Siculus,? ‘having ended in so unexpected a manner, the 
inhabitants of Greece were not only freed from dangers, but 
acquired great glory, and every Greek city was filled with such 
abundance that all wondered at the change. During fifty years 
from this time Greece made great progress towards prosperity. For 
in these times the arts flourished through the general affluence, and 
the greatest artists are said to have lived, among whom was Pheidias 
the sculptor.’ 

The Athenian people, more especially, exalted by the conscious- 
ness of their victory over enemies, and no less by their undisputed 
supremacy over rivals in Greece itself, was seized by an enthusiastic 
zeal for the restoration—on a scale befitting their new rank in the 
world—of the temples and shrines of those immortal Gods, by whose 


! Lately discovered outside the W. wall of the Altis at Olympia. 
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visible intervention they had achieved their triumphs. Cimon em- 
ployed not only the booty taken from the Persians, but his own great 
private means, in rendering Athens the grandest and most beautiful 
city in the world. The Park of the Academy with its shady walks 
and running streams, and the Portico and groves of the Agora, were his 
work. It was under his patronage that the young Pheidias first 
appeared on the stage which he was destined to tread so long, and 
with such unrivalled glory. We first hear of him in connexion with 
the adornment of the Theseion (temple of Theseus) after the taking of 
Scyros in 470 B.C. Thisisland of pirates, barren as it was, contained an 
inestimable treasure in the bones of Theseus. The great Athenian 
hero, ‘as the mythical champion of Democracy,’ was naturally in high 
favour at Athens, especially after the battle of Marathon, in which he 
had visibly aided the Athenians.' In the year 476 B.c., the Athenians 
were directed by an oracle to bring home his bones from Scyros, and to 
enshrine them in a manner worthy of their godlike champion and 
themselves. A skeleton of gigantic size, discovered in the island by 
Cimon, just at the right moment, was transferred to Athens and 
conducted in solemn pomp by the jubilant people to its final resting- 
place, over which a magnificent temple was erected. The precincts of 
this building were appropriately made a sanctuary in which the 
poor man and the slave could claim protection from the oppressor.? 
Pheidias was employed to furnish the Theseion with its plastic 
ornaments, of which we shall have to speak more at large under 
the head of extant remains of this period. 

Cimon also built the S. wall of the Acropolis, on a buttress of 
which the temple of Nike Apteros was afterwards reared ; and began 
or restored the Anaketon (temple of the Dioscuri), and the ‘temple 
of Artemis Eucteia. 

It was evidently Cimon’s chief delight to make plastic art con- 
tribute to the glorification of Athenian valour, and with this view the 
young Pheidias was employed by him on a Bronze group of thirteen 
Jigures which was offered at Delphi from the proceeds of a tithe of the 


1 Grote (Hist. of Greece, v. 113) in controversy with Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad An. 476. 
* Athenzus, vi. 235. 
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Persian booty. We know nothing of this work beyond the names of the 
persons represented—viz. A thene and Apollo, with Miltiades, probably 
between them, in the place of honour ; then the national heroes Erech- 
theus, Cecrops,and Pandion ; and seven of the tutelary Eponymi of the 
ten Phyl (Tribes), Leos, Antiochus, digeus, Acamas, Codrus, Theseus 
and P&ileas. Pausanias' conjectures that the three kings, Antigonus, 
Demetrius, and Ptolemy, were substituted, in the Macedonian era, for 
the missing Eponymi, Ajax, (πες and Hippothoon. This work will 
remind us of a similar one by Aristomedon the Argive,? mentioned 
above, and was no doubt executed by Pheidias before he was com- 
pletely emancipated from the influence of his master Ageladas. 

Under Cimon too he made an Athene of ivory and gold for the 
town of Pellene in Achaia, which was his first representation of 
his favourite Goddess ;3 also the Athene Areia at Platez, a colossal 
acrolith of gilded wood, the nude portions of which were of Pente- 
lican marble,‘ and which, with the temple in which it stood, is said 
to have cost eighty talents, or nearly 20,0007. 

A far more remarkable Pheidiac work of this period was the 
gigantic A thene Promachos*® of bronze, which stood on the Acropolis, 
between the Erechtheium and the Parthenon, as is proved by the dis- 
covery of its pedestal in 1840.7 This was the living representation 
of the guardian goddess of the city, the χρυσόλογχος Παλλάς ὃ 
(Pallas of the golden spear), before whose awful aspect even Alaric 
shrank in horror. The crest of her helmet and the point of her spear 
could be seen by the mariner off the promontory of Sunium,’ glitter- 
ing in the sunlight as a welcome to her own chosen people, and an awful 
warning to her foes. This implies that the statue must have been 
higher than the roof of the Parthenon, which rose to sixty-four feet. 
The Promachos, therefore, with its pedestal, must have been at least 
seventy feet in height. We get some idea of this colossal figure from 
Athenian coins (fig. 70) ; but curiously, and unfortunately, the repre- 
sentations on the different coins are not identical, although we cannot 


Xs το, ὅς 2 Vide supra, p.go. 5 Pausan. i. 28. 2. 
® Pausan. vii. 27. 2. 4 Ibid. ix. 4. 1. 7 Scholl im Kunstblatt, 1840, No. 75. 
4 Plutarch, Avistad. 20. 8. Eurip. Jor, v. 9. 9 Pausan., i. 28. 2. 
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doubt that they are, more or less, accurate copies of the Athene Pro- 


machos of the Acropolis. 


In one of these (fig. 70, a) the goddess grasps the middle of her 
spear with her left hand, while her shield rests on the ground ; in 
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ATHENIAN COINS WITH THE ATHENE PROMACHOS, 


the other (70, δ), she is leaning her right hand on the top of her spear, 
and raising her shield with the left. The fact that the inside of the 
shield was adorned by the famous toreutic artist Mys with a relief 
of the Battle of the Centaurs, after a design of Parrhasius, a genera- 


tion after Pheidias, makes it probable that the shield of the great 
statue was on the ground, as in fig. a. 
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CHAPTER. AVG; 


PHEIDIAS UNDER THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF 
PERICLES. 


But though Cimon did much to encourage art, and was able to 
employ Pheidias in his earlier years, his administration was but the 
dawn of the glorious day which broke on Athens when Pericles 
and Pheidias reigned respectively in the world of politics and the 


Fic. 71. 


VIEW OF THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS RESTORED. 


world of art. Their gigantic projects for the restoration and adorn- 
ment of the city were carried out with the same vigour with which 
they were conceived. In the astoundingly short period of about 
twenty years, nearly all the great buildings of Athens and Attica 
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were begun and completed : the Parthenon (consecrated Ol. 85. 3-437 
B.C.) ; the Odeum (concert hall), built partly of the timber of captured 
Persian ships ; the Erechthetum (Ol. 92. 4-408 B.C.) ; and the temples 
of Nike apteros, of Ares, of Hephestus, of Aphrodite Urania, of Demeter 
in Eleusis, of Memesis in Rhamnus, the temple at Sunium, and the 
Propylea (437-431 B.C.), on the Acropolis of Athens (fig. 71, c). And 
here we are reminded of the words in which Plutarch! speaks of 
these mighty achievements. ‘ Hence,’ he says, ‘we have the more 
reason to wonder that the structures raised by Pericles should be 
built in so short a time, and yet built for ages. For as each of them, 
as soon as it was finished, had ¢he venerable air of antiquity, so now 
that they are old, they have the freshness of a modern building. A 
bloom is diffused over them which preserves their aspect untarnished 
by time, as if they were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfading elegance.’ 


ATHENE PARTHENOS.? 


The most appropriate subject for the dignified style of Pheidias, 
and that in which he most delighted, was the great tutelary Goddess 
of Athens, Pallas Athéné,in whom the material and spiritual life of 
the Athenians centred. To her the city belonged, by right of her 
victory over Poseidon, and by the award of the great council of the 
Gods ; and to her its people, in every relation and circumstance of 
life, looked up for protection, sympathy, and guidance.? In her 
divine person were combined and expressed the victorious majesty, 
the wisdom and virtue, the personal dignity, strength and grace, the 
nobleness and splendour of the Athenian people, whose representative 
and guardian she was. 

The Scholiast to Demosthenes ‘ speaks of three statues of Athene 


Ὁ Plut. Pevic, xili.: μάλιστα θαυμαστὸν ἦν δήμοις σέβειν οὐδέν τιἧσσον τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν 
τὸ τάχος. ἄγουσιν ἐν τιμῇ" τὸ δὲ ἀγιώτατον ἐν κοινῷ 


? For a masterly and exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the Parthenon and all that belongs to 
it, the reader should consult the magnificent 
work of Michaelis, Der Parthenon. 

* Pausan. i. 26. 7: Ἱερὰ μὲν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἐστὶν ἥ τε ἄλλη πόλις Kal ἡ πᾶσα ὁμοίως γῆ, 
καὶ γὰρ ὅσοις θεοὺς καθέστηκεν ἄλλους ἐν τοῖς 


πολλοῖς πρότερον νομισθὲν ἔτεσιν ἢ συνῆλθον 
ἀπὸ τῶν δήμων ἐστὶν ᾿Αθανᾶς ἄγαλμα ἐν τῇ νῦν 
᾿Ακροπόλει τότε δὲ ὀνομαζομένη πόλει" φήμη δὲ 
ἐς αὐτὸ ἔχει πεσεῖν ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ. 

4 Schol. Dem. con. Androt. 13, Pp. 597 
(ed. Reiske). 
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in different localities : ‘1, the original xoanon of olive wood, which was 
called Athene Polias, because the. city was her own ; 2, the Statue of 
bronze, set up by the victors at Marathon, which was called Athene 
Promachos ; and 3, the image of Athene Parthenos, which the Athenians 
made of gold and ivory, “ because they had become richer through 
the victory of Salamis, and because the victory itself was greater.”’ 
Pausanias, Pliny, Strabo, Thucydides, Pluto, Plutarch, Aristides, and 
other writers of antiquity, either describe or refer to the last of these, 
the Athene Parthenos, as the greatest artistic glory of Athens. It 
was consecrated Ol. 85. 3 (437 B.C.), in the most famous temple of the 
ancient world, the Parthenon, built by Ictinus on the Acropolis. As 
the temple itself—which even in its ruins is the wonder and admira- 
tion of the world—was constructed from the costliest materials, and 
embellished by the highest efforts of the sculptor, the painter, the 
worker in metal, and the embroiderer ; so the denizen of this magni- 
ficent ‘Chamber of the Virgin’ (παρθενών), who hallowed it by her 
indwelling glory, could only be meetly fashioned out of gold and 
ivory, wrought by hands of such wondrous skill as to make the 
material seem poor in comparison with the work.' 

The statue itself was about thirty-three feet in height, and with 
the basis about forty feet. The Virgin Goddess stood erect, robed in 
a simple chiton of beaten gold reaching to her feet,? and wearing on 
her bosom, which was covered by the egis or gorgoneion,’ the head 
of Medusa in ivory. Her closely fitting Attic helmet, or skull-cap, 
had a sphinx in round work on the top as crest, and on either side 
a griffin in high relief The sphinx was the emblem of inscrutable 
wisdom, the griffins of watchfulness and forethought. The soles of 
her sandals, which were of gold, were very high, and their sides were 
enriched with elaborate chasing. Her weapons are for the moment 
laid aside, but in her extended right hand she held a winged figure 


1 Tt is related that when Pheidias told the 
Athenians that the Athene Parthenos should 
be made of marble ‘because it was more 
durable,’ they listened quietly; but when he 
added, ‘and also cheaper,’ they bade him 
hold his peace (Parid. 2211. Valer. Max, 
1. 7, Exte 7): 

2 Pausan, i. 24. 5: ἐν χιτῶνι ποδήρει. 


The large himation worn by the Pallas 
Giustiniani (in the Vatican) and the Pallas 
Velletri (in the Louvre) is of later date than 
the Athene Parthenos. 

8 See the description of this formidable 
object in Eurip. Jon, 991. 

4 Vide znzfra, p. 187, fig. 73, a. 
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of Nike—six feet in height, and wearing a garland—holding either a 
garland or a ¢enia in her hands, with which to crown the victor.'!. In 
her left hand the Parthenos held her spear, but rather as a sceptre 
than a weapon ; and on the same side, resting on the ground, was the 
large circular shield, half concealed by which the Erechthonian ser- 
pent,? emblem of the autochthonous Athenians, reared its formidable 
head. The comparatively blank right side of the figure may have 
been filled up by more ample folds of the dress, and by the moral 
weight of the figure of Victory. These accessories—the Nike, the 
Serpent, and the Sphinx—were objects of the highest admiration to 
ancient amateurs.’ 

With regard to the material, we may say generally, that the nude 
parts were of ivory, the eyes partly of ivory and partly of precious 
stones, and the dress and weapons of gold.‘ Thucydides® gives 
the value of the removable (περιαιρετὸν) robe at forty talents, and 
Diodorus Siculus® at fifty; perhaps the latter included the metal 
which was permanently fastened to the statue. The front of the 
basis of the statue was adorned with reliefs representing the Birth of 
Pandora (or rather her creation by Hephestus) in the presence of 
twenty Gods.’ On the sides of the high golden soles of the sandals 
the Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe was chiselled.* The convex 
surface of the shield contained a Battle of the Amazons, and the 
concave a Gigantomachia, arranged as a frieze round the handle. 
Very careful and elaborate attempts have been made to restore the 
Parthenos of Pheidias, by the help of descriptions by ancient authors, 


1 In some Attic reliefs with a similar 


Met. ii. 56), threw themselves in despair 
motif, Nike is represented flying away from 


from the Acropolis. Apollodor. iii. 14. 6. 


the goddess with a garland in her hand, and 
in others Athene herself holds out the crown 
of victory. 

? Pausan. i, 24. §: Erechthonius, son of 
Hephzstus and Ge, either wholly or half 
serpent in form, was adopted by Athene, and 
entrusted to Herse, Aglauros, and Pandrosos, 
daughters of Cecrops, in a chest, which the 
sisters were forbidden to open. Pandrosos 
alone was obedient to the command. The 
other two opened the fatal box, and seeing 
the child in the form of a serpent (‘infantem- 
que vident, apporrectumque draconem,’ Ovid, 


Hygin. Fas. 166. Eurip. Jom, 260. Of 
this serpent Plutarch (De /stde et Osiride, 75) 
remarks that Pheidias added the serpent to 
the statue of Athene, and the tortoise to that 
of Aphrodite, to indicate that virgins need 
a guard, and that home-staying and silence 
become married women. 

8 Plin. Δ΄ H. xxxvi. 18. 

4 Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 290 B. 

5.11. 15. 5 xii. 40. 

7 Pausan. i. 24. 3. 

5. *Adeo momenta omnia artis capacia 
illi fuere’ (sc. Phidise).—Plin. xxxvi. 18. 
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and several works of ancient art. De Quincy relied chiefly on the 
Gem of Aspasios' for the helmet, and on the Athene Farnese for the 
robe ; but his theory that her apparel could not be made too elaborate 
and costly has not been generally approved. The restoration pro- 
posed by Flaxman,? which, in the main, we have adopted in the fore- 
going description, is far more in accordance with the literary notices, 
and with the spirit of Pheidias. We are greatly assisted in forming 
an idea of the general character of the 
work by some Attic coins, and by one 
of king Antiochus Euergetes. There 
are also some Attic reliefs on votive 
tablets, in which the Parthenos is 
pourtrayed, and which illustrate in a 


Fic. 72. 


remarkable manner the words of Pau- 
sanias and Pliny. Of still greater 
importance in this enquiry is the dis- 
covery of a Statuette of Pentelican 
marble, found by Lenormant near the 
Pnyx at Athens, in 1859, and now in 
the Theseion (fig. 72). This figure, 
which is rather more than a foot high, 
is undoubtedly a copy by some rude 
hand of the familiar form of Pheidias’ 
Parthenos ; and though utterly worth- 
less as a work of art, gives us a clearer 


idea of its general character than any 
coin or relief could do. As might be 
expected in so rude a copy, it is deficient in many of the details of 
the work of Pheidias as described by ancient authors—the sphinx 
and griffins of the helmet, the figure of Nike, &c. But it settles 
the vexed question of the position of the serpent—a position 
entirely in accordance with the habits of the animal, and the well- 
known Laocoon episode in Virgil’s Atneid. The very formal type 


STATUETTE FROM THE PARTHENON. 


-1 Millin. Gall, Myth. 37, 132. * Lectures on Sc. pl. 49. 
3 These will be found in Michaelis, Der Parthenon. 
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of the Lenormant figure, its strong, full proportions, the heavy folds 
of the dress, the position of the arms, &c., give it the architec- 
tural character which we should expect the statue of Pheidias to 
possess. The claim of this statuette to be a copy of the Parthenos 
is greatly strengthened by the subject of the relief on the shield, in 
which, though much defaced, the Battle of the Amazons may be 


Fic. 73. 


MARBLE SHIELD IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


recognised. Among the other figures represented, we see the ‘ bald- 
headed’ Pheidias himself wielding an axe. 

The value of this coincidence is still further increased by the dis- 
covery of a similar but larger shield, in the British Museum (fig. 73), by 
Professor Conze, which also bears a relief of a battle of the Amazons, 
and in which the figure of the bald Pheidias is again distinctly seen 
(fig. 73, a). The only difference between the two representations of 
the great sculptor is, that in the fragment in the British Museum he 
is wielding an axe, and not, as in the Lenormant shield, a stone.! 


‘It is said that another fragment of αὶ been lately discovered in the Vatican by Prof. 
shield containing the figure of Pheidias has Kliigemann, but I have not yet seen it. 
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The very remarkable figure in the shield of an Amazon stretched at 
full length on the ground, with her hands clasped above her head, 
occurs again on some painted vases, the subjects of which are mani- 
festly taken from the Parthenon and the Theseion at Athens.} 

At the end of last year another copy 
of the Athene Parthenos of Pheidias, 
the ¢echnzque of which betrays its Roman 
origin, was discovered by some work- 
men near the Varvakion at Athens. This 
figure, which is about three feet high, is 
of Pentelican marble, highly polished, 
and shows some traces of gilding. Al- 
though some ridicule has been attached 
to it by the absurd telegram sent 
by the Mayor of Athens to the Lord 
Mayor of London, in which the dis- 
covery of an Athene Nikephoros by 
the hand of Pheidias himself was pom- 
pously announced, the statuette in ques- 
. tion has considerable scientific value. 
It is, no doubt, in all essential respects, 
a miniature of the chryselephantine 
colossus of the Parthenon, and it affords 


valuable evidence on several points 
which the Lenormant statuette had 
left doubtful. The two copies mutually 


supplement each other in a very re- 


ATHENE NIKEPHOROS, 


markable manner ; the one giving most 

clearly just those details of the original which are neglected in the 
other. The round skull-cap of the Lenormant figure is entirely with- | 
out ornament, while that of the newly discovered statuette has the 
Sphinx in round work on the top of the cap, which is surmounted by 
a lofty crest. On each side is a figure in high relief, which is generally 


1 See a relief in the Hemicyclium behind the Egyptian gate-way of the Villa Borghese 
at Rome (Conze, Arch. Zeit, xxxiil. 39). 
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called a griffin, although it has the legs and hoofs of a horse. In the 
latter work, too, the scales and snake-fringe of the gorgoneion are 
carefully and elaborately worked out. A still more important feature in 
the new ‘find’ is the well-preserved figure of a zznged Nike on the hand 
of Athene, holding out the tenia. It confirms the acute conjecture 
of Michaelis in his great work on the Parthenon, that the Goddess 
of Victory was neither flying directly from nor to her great Patroness, 
as was generally assumed, but stood side- 
ways, so as to present her profile to the 
worshipper as he entered the temple.! 

On the other hand, the older copy has 
the merit of giving the reliefs on the shield 
with great clearness, and indications at least 
of the reliefs on the basis, of which the new 
discovery shows no trace. 

The chief novelty in the Athenian 
statuette is the pillar by which the hand of 
the Goddess Athene is supported. In this 
respect, too, the artist of the statuette has 
probably copied the original work. If we 
consider the great weight borne by the out- 
stretched hand, such a support will appear 
to be a matter of necessity. It was this 
consideration, and the evidence of a relief 
in the Berlin Museum, which led Carl 
Botticher, as early as 1857, to conjecture 
the existence of such a support in the original work of Pheidias. 

Among statues of higher pretensions as works of art which have 
come down to us, none is so well calculated to give us an idea 
of the simple grandeur and divine majesty of the Parthenos of 
Pheidias as the noble torso, eight feet in height, called the Minerva 
Medici,? in the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris (fig. 74). The extreme 


MINERVA MEDICI, 


' See Michaelis: ‘Eine neue Copie der nostra statua mostra un insieme magnifico, 
Parthenos des Pheidias.’ carattere divino, partiti bellissimi, ]’impres- 
* Meyer (quoted by Emil Braun, Anna/. _ sione totale é ripiena di brio e di spirito.’ 
d. Inst. xii. 1841) says of this torso: ‘La 
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simplicity and motionless quietude of the original, of which we get 
a correct impression from the Lenormant statuette, is, of- course, 
somewhat modified in the Parisian statue. In the latter, the right leg 
of the Goddess protrudes from the upper garment, and an under- 
garment of different material is seen; and she wears a chlamys on 
the left shoulder. But the prevailing tone is one of simple grandeur, 
and suggests the idea that we have before us a copy of the Parthenos 
modified to suit the taste of a later period.! If, as is generally sup- 
posed, it is of Carrara marble, it is probably a Roman work, executed 
as a temple-image in the best period of Roman imitation.2, The other 
most remarkable representations of the Virgin Goddess are the 
Athene Velletri in the Louvre, a Roman copy of a Greek original 
of the Pheidian age, of which the head is especially admirable, as 
the most perfect ideal of the Athene type ; and the Palas Giustiniani 
in the Vatican, also called the Winerva Medica, from a mistaken inter- 
pretation of the snake. This statue is evidently copied from a bronze 
original. With these may be compared the very fine statue of Pallas 
in the Museo Torlonia in the Lungara at Rome. 


THE LEMNIAN ATHENE, 


of Pheidias, in bronze, was so called from the Attic colonists in 
Lemnos, who offered this statue on the Acropolis of their mother 
city, Athens. It appears to have been of an entirely different type 
from the Parthenos and other representations of the Goddess by 
the same hand ; its chief characteristic being its exceeding beauty. 
Pliny * tells us that it was so beautiful that it received ‘the sur- 
name of beauty itself’ (tam eximie pulchritudinis ut forme cognomen 
acceperit), and Lucian‘ says that ‘the outline of the face, the tender 
loveliness of the cheeks and the symmetry of the nose, would fur- 
nish a model for the delineation of the perfect beauty of Pantheia 
the Smyrnzan, mistress of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. It is in 


1 Vide Azzal. dell’ Instit. xii. and Mon, the central figure of the E. pediment of the 


d. Inst. iii. 13, of the year 1840. Parthenon ; and he declares that it is of Pen- 
2 This torso is so grand that Botticher _ telican marble. 
(Konigl. Museen, p. 374) supposes it to be 8 Plin, V. 7. xxxiv. 54. + Imag. 4. 
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reference to this statue that Himerius ' dilates on the versatile power of 
Pheidias. ‘He does not always,’ says this writer, ‘represent Athene 
in arms, but sometimes decks the virgin Goddess by diffusing a blush 
over her cheek, so that her beauty is concealed by it instead of by her 
helmet.’ Very little value is to be attached to the testimony of a 
bombastic rhetorician, and it is contrary to all we know of Pheidias 
to suppose that he would resort to an artifice to colour the bronze (as 
was done in the case of Silanion’s Jocasta), or that he would represent 
the ‘martial maid’ as a charming, blushing woman, when even his 
Aphrodite was of the sterner sort. Two epigrams? are still extant to 
the same effect as the passages from Lucian and Himerius, and are 
supposed by some to refer to the Lemnian Athene. The former, by 
Hermodorus, runs thus: ‘When you look, O guest-friend, at the 
Cnidian Cytherea, you will say, it was she who ruled over mortals and 
immortals ; but when you see Pallas, bold with her spear, among the 
Cecropidz, you will exclaim, “after all, Paris was acow-herd.”’ Other 
statues of Athene by Pheidias are mentioned, one of which was 
dedicated in the Temple of Fortuna at Rome by Paulus Atmilius, 
after his victory over Perseus in 168 B.C. Another is mentioned * 
as having been made by Pheidias in a competition with Alcamenes, 
with which a well-known and interesting story is connected. When 
the two statues, which were to be placed on lofty pillars (ἐπὶ κιόνων 
ὑψηλῶν), were ready, they were submitted to the judgment of the 
Athenian public. The Demos, seeing the two on the ground, gave 
a decided preference to the work of Alcamenes over that of Pheidias, 
which, ‘with its open lips and distended nostrils and other peculiarities 
adapted to the height of the pillars, made so very ugly an appear- 
ance, that Pheidias ran a risk of being stoned. But when they were 
placed on their lofty pedestals the nobility of Pheidias’ art was 
shown forth, and his name was in every mouth, while Alcamenes 
became a laughing stock.’ 


Oral. ἀν; ἢ: Mus. p. 521. 

? Anthol. Grec. i. 193. Planud. iv. 170 3 Tzetz, Chil. 353 
and iv. 168, 248. (Planud. iv. 169). Conf. 4 καὶ τᾶλλα πρὸς ἀνάλογον ὕψους to τῶν 
Insc. found in Paphos. Ros:, δ΄, Rhein. κιόνων. 
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CHAPTER.  ΧΥΠΙ: 


PHEIDIAS IN OLYMPIA. 


WHATEVER may have been the circumstances under which Pheidias 
left Athens and went to Elis, there can be no doubt that he was 
honourably received in Olympia, and entrusted with the most impor- 
tant task which could fall to the lot of a Greek artist, that of repre- 
senting the great King of Gods and men in the most sacred centre 
of Hellenic life. We know that Pheidias was already far advanced 
in years when he carved his own image on the shield of the Athene 
Parthenos, and, as he probably died in his 7oth year, his greatest 
work must have been executed in the last decade of his life. He 
repaired to Elis with a goodly train of pupils and fellow artists, who 
willingly subordinated themselves to the unapproachable master, and 
sought their chief glory in carrying out his inspired designs. Among 
his followers were his brother Paxenus,! who was associated with him 
in the contract as συνεργολάβος, and was employed where painting was 
required; Colotes (‘qui cum Phidia Jovem Olympium fecerat’?), who 
helped Pheidias in the execution of the Olympian Zeus ; and Ala- 
menes, whom Pausanias ranks next to Pheidias, and who carved the 
statues for the western pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
To Pheidias was entrusted, by the general voice of Greeks, the 
tremendous task of giving a bodily form to their highest conception 
of the Godhead, the Panhellenic Zeus ; a work even greater than that 
of representing the virgin Goddess Athene, the tutelary divinity οἱ 
Athens. According to the well-known story, the greatest of sculptors 


1 Strabo (viii. p. 354) calls him his nephew. 2 Livius, xxxiv. 87. 
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derived the central idea of this work from the greatest of poets.' 
Being asked from what model he had formed his Zeus, he replied by 
quoting the well-known lines of Homer :— 


Ἦ καὶ κυανέῃσιν ἐπ᾽ ὀφρύσι νεῦσε Κρονίων" 

> , >” - > »ε», a» 

ἀμβρύσιαι δ᾽ dpa χαῖται ἐπεῤῥώσαντο ἄνακτος 
κρατὸς an’ ἀθανάτοιο" μέγαν δ᾽ ἐλέλιξεν "Ολυμπον." 


‘ He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows, 
Waved on the immortal head the ambrosial locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at the nod.’ 


‘Starting from such principles, says Lucian,* ‘ Pheidias showed 
us Jupiter. ‘Pheidias alone,’ said Paullus AEmilius,* ‘ motus animo’ 
on beholding the God in actual presence (‘ Fovem velut presentem’), 
‘has formed the Zeus of Homer.’ It was in accordance with the 
genius loct and the art of Pheidias that the great Father of Gods and 
men should be represented, not in action or excitement, but in the 
calm consciousness of irresistible power, and in the act of granting 
a prayer. ‘ Peaceful and mild, says Chrysostom, ‘he sits enthroned 
as the presiding genius of united and concordant Greece .. . the 
Giver of life and the means of life and every other blessing, the com- 
mon Father and Saviour and Guardian of all mankind.’> Of this 
wonder of the world Pausanias® has left us so detailed an account 
that attempts have been made—without much success—to recon- 
struct 1{ Its colossal size, about fifty feet in height, was calculated 
to strike the beholder with admiration at the very first sight; and 
this impression was infinitely increased by a closer inspection of 
the costliness of the material, the perfection of the moulding, and 
the exquisite workmanship of the minutest details. It combined 
the awe-inspiring mass of an Egyptian statue with the delicate 
finish of the smallest gem. 


' Strabo, viii. p. 353. Conf. Valer. Max. Conf. Plutarch, Sud/a. 


iii. 7, ext. 4. Macrob. Saturn, v. 13, p. 23: 5 Dio Chrysostom, Ovat. 74, p. 412. 

‘nam de superciliis et crinibus se Jovis vul- 4 Pausan. v. II. I-10. 

tum collegisse,’ &c. 7 De Quincy, Fup. Olymp. p. 274. Flax- 
2 Thad, i. 527. 3 Somn. 8. man’s Lectures on Sculpture, plate 20. Conf. 


* Liv. xlv. 28 and Plutarch, ‘?. Zmilius.’ Bottiger, Andeutungen, p. 93. 
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According to Pausanias ! the God, wrought in ivory and gold (the 
nude parts in the former, the dress, attributes and ornaments in the 
latter), was seated, as best consisted with his dignity, on a throne of 
cedar, wearing on his head a garland of artificial olive branches. In 
his right hand he held a crowned figure of Nike, also of ivory and 
gold, with her face turned towards the god, and holding a senza in 
her hand to bind his victorious brows. In his left hand he held 
a sceptre adorned with various metals (μετάλλοις τοῖς πᾶσιν διηνθι- 
σμένον), one end of which rested on the ground, and the other was 
surmounted by the favourite bird and messenger of Zeus, the eagle. 
The upper part of the body was almost entirely nude. The robe, 

FIGs. 75; 
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COIN OF ELIS WITH THE OLYMPIAN ZEUS, 


which passed over the left shoulder, and completely covered the lower 
limbs, flowing probably to the feet, was of enamelled gold inlaid with 
figures (ζωίδια) of animals and flowers, more especially the lily. The 
soles of his sandals, and the locks of his hair, were also of gold. The 
God is represented as the great fountain of honour to all the citizens 
of Greece, and bears the Nike in his hand as himself the greatest of 
all victors, the Γυγαντολέτωρ and Τιτανοκράτωρ, as Lucian? calls him, 
who had not attained almighty power without struggle and victory. 
Yet the senia which Nike spreads before him is not intended for the 
God himself, for Ze is ever crowned, but for the victors in the games, 


ly, IT. T=10. 2 Timon, 4. 
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of which Zeus was the eternal president (fig. 75). The throne itself 
was of gold, ebony, and ivory, and adorned with precious stones, and 
with figures both painted and carved. The details of the exquisite 
work which made this throne a triumph of decorative art will be found 
in Pausanias.' I regret that my limits will not allow me to give them 
here. 

In regard to the height of the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias Pausanias 
has left us no exact information, but only remarks that the dimensions 
given by those who had measured it fall far short of the impression 
which it makes on the beholder. Strabo? says that its size was 
such that, notwithstanding the great height of the temple, the artist 
had failed in preserving the due proportion. ‘The figure,’ he adds, 
‘though seated, nearly reached the top of the building ; so that if 
Zeus had risen from his throne he would have carried away the roof,’ 

Having completed this miracle of genius and skill, which the 
noblest arts in their highest development combined to enrich and 
adorn, Pheidias prayed to Zeus to give him a sign from Heaven 
whether the work was pleasing (κατὰ γνώμην) to him, in whose honour 
it was made. The prayer was answered by a flash of lightning which 
struck the black pavement in front of the throne, and the spot was 
still marked in the time of Pausanias by a bronze hydria. This 
black pavement—which, by the way, is still to be seen—was edged 
with a raised border of Parian marble, to stop the oil with which the 
wooden kernel of the chryselephantine statue was saturated to counter 
act the effects of the damp air of the Altis in Olympia. Notwith- 
standing this expedient, however, the ivory soon started, but it was so 
efficiently restored by the artist Damophon ‘ (Ol. 100-105) as to need 
no further repairs. The subsequent fate of this great work is very 
uncertain. According to one writer it was struck by lightning in the 
time of Julius Cesar.* Another relates that Caligula wished to take it 
to Rome, and to substitute his own head for that of Zeus, but was pre- 
vented by strange noises (cachinnus) from the interior of the statue, 


! v. 11..1. wet with water to correct the dryness of the 
ῳ Vili. 353. air on the Acropolis. 
* We are told that the frame-work of the 4 Pausan. iv. 31. 6. 


Athene Parthenos, on the contrary, was kept 5 Eusebius, Prep. Evangel. 4. 2. 8. 
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which dispersed the horrified workmen employed to consummate the 
sacrilege.! It seems probable that it was in existence, though hardly 
in undiminished glory, in the reign of Julian Apostata (360 A.D.).? It 
may have been destroyed with the temple when the Olympian games 
were abolished by the Emperor Theodosius (son of Arcadius),? in 408 
A.D.; although some believed that it was saved from the conflagration 
in Olympia, transferred to Constantinople.and there burnt with the 
palace of Lausus in 475 A.D.‘ 

Ancient literature abounds in references to this statue; and the 
soberest writers can only speak of it in the language of enthusiasm 
and hyperbole. It was reckoned among the seven wonders of the 
world. ‘Other wonders we may admire, but this we worship as 
an incredible (παράδοξον) work of art, as the very image (μίμημα) of 
Zeus himself.’> ‘Cronos (Saturn) was the father of Zeus in Heaven 
and Pheidias in Elis” ‘Pheidias never indeed beheld Jupiter, but he 
conceived the Gods in his mind and displayed them to men by his 
wonderful art ;’® and ‘no one who had seen his Zeus could easily 
conceive him in another form.’? ‘Those who enter the temple’ of 
Zeus at Olympia ‘no longer think that they see ivory from the Indians 
or beaten gold (μεταλλευθὲν) from Thrace, but the son of Cronos 
and Rhea transferred to earth (μετῳκισμένον és γῆν) by Pheidias,’ ὃ 
‘Either the god has come down from Heaven to earth to show his form, 
or thou, O Pheidias, hast gone to Heaven to see the god. ® ‘Go to 
Olympia, says Epictetus, ‘that you may see the work of Pheidias, and 
let each of you consider it a misfortune to die without a knowledge 
of these things’ (ἀνεστόρητον τούτων). Another writer! ascribes to 
this statue the same virtue of stilling sorrow as was possessed by 
Helen’s grief-dispelling potion: 13 ‘such light and grace, O Pheidias, 


1 Sueton. Calig. 22. Conf. Cassius Dio, 6 Seneca Rhetor. Controv. x. 34. Conf. 
lix. 58. 3, who relates other miracles; and  Plotinus, “xmead. v. 8, p. 1002. 
Josephus, Aztig. Fud. xix. 1, who says that 7 Dio Chrysost. Ovat. 53, p. 401. 


Caligula employed Memmius Regulus. 8 Lucian, De Sacrif. 11. 

2 Libanius, Zpzs¢t. (ed. Amstelaed. 1738). 9 Anthol. Grec. ii. 208. 48. 

3 Schol. Lucian, p. 221 (ed. Jacobitz). 19. Arrian. Zfictetus, i. 6. 23. 

4 Cedren. Comp. ist. p. 322B (ed. 1! Dio Chrysost. Ovat. 12. 25, p. 400. 
Paris). 12 Homer, Odys. iv. 221 :— 

5 Hyginus, ad. 223.  Philon, Byzant. PoP ae Sie eee ony eer 
De Septem Orbis Spectaculis, νηπενῦές T XOAOV TE, KAKWY ETLANVOY ATAaVTWY, 
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in the presence of this image, the man who is overburdened in his mind, 
and worn out with misfortunes and griefs, would forget all that is 
terrible and hard to bear in human life, so nobly hast thou conceived 
and executed thy work.’ Quintilian, when speaking of the Athene 
Parthenos and the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias, declares that their 
beauty ‘added new power to the established faith, so nearly did 
the grandeur of the work approach to the majesty of the Gods them- 
selves.’ ! 

The power of language can go no farther than this in the endea- 
vour to express the feelings of awe and wonder, of love and joy, with 
which this glorious image filled the hearts 
of all beholders. As we read the burning 
words in which they vainly strove to give 
expression to the emotions which glowed 
in their hearts, we remember the words of 
the Apostle to those who had seen this 
miracle of beauty ; we see the inspired artist 
‘feeling after the Lord if haply he might 
find Him.’ 

The magnificent bust in the Sala rotonda 
of the Vatican, known by the name of the 
Fupiter Otricol (fig. 76), is supposed by some 

BUST OF ZEUS. writers to be a copy from the great work of 
Pheidias. It belongs, no doubt, to the Roman 

period ; but it is equally certain that the design is ποΐ Roman, but 
only copied, with certain modifications, from some noble Greek original. 
It gives with great clearness the characteristics of the type of Zeus, 
first settled by Pheidias, which recur in all subsequent representations 
of this deity, and some of his reputed sons—Asklepios, Alexander the 
Great, &c. Among these characteristics are the manner in which the 
hair rises straight up on the forehead,’ and falls down on each side of 
the head like a mane ; the brow, clear and open above, and prominently 


.) Lnstit. Orat. xii. το. 9. Valer. Max. 3 ἀνάσιλλον τρίχωμα, Aristot. Physiogn. 
ul, 7, ext. 4. Conf. Philostr. Vit. Afoll. ν. 8. ἀναστολὴ τῆς κόμης, Plut. Pomp. 2, 
Tyan. iv. 38. relicina frons. 
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arched below ; the full massive beard flowing down in rich curls; the 
deep-set but widely-opened eyes; and the refined and noble expres- 
sion of mingled majesty and mildness in the face, so suitable to the 
omnipotent ruler and gracious father of Gods and men.' Statues of 
Zeus are to be found in almost every museum in Europe, but, singularly 
enough, none of them are of the highest class. Among the best are the 
Fupiter Verospi in the Vatican,? and a statue in the collection of Mr. 
Smith Barry, at Marbrook# 


APHRODITE URANIA. 


Among the works which were in all probability executed by 
Pheidias during his sojourn in Olympia we may reckon the Aphrodite 
Urania (the heavenly). The goddess of love seems hardly a suitable 
subject for the severe and stately chisel of Pheidias, who delighted to 
represent the majesty and grandeur of the Gods,* and alone of men 
had the power to do it.2 But we must remember that the Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles was not the only, or the highest, type of this Goddess ; and 
that if Pheidias pourtrayed her, it would not be as the lovely, charm- 
ing woman, still less the voluptuous wanton. He contemplated her in 
her more dignified character, as the principle of love in nature and 
the universe, as the great, powerful, and beneficent Goddess beloved 
of Gods and men, whom Lucretius invokes in his stately lines: 

ZEneadum genetrix, hominum divumque voluptas, 
Alma Venus! cceli subter labentia signa 


Quz mare navigerum, quz terras frugiferentes 
Concelebras. 


Great mother of A£neas’ race, thou joy of Gods and men, 

Beneath the shining orbs that roll beyond our human ken 

Thy spirit, Venus, fills the world in every hour of birth, 

Throughout the sail-swept ocean wave, and all the teeming earth.—H. A. P. 


According to Pausanias this statue of the Aphrodite Urania by 


1 This bust should be seen from below. 4 Quintil. 2,152. Orat. xii. 10. 9: ‘Phidias 

? Visconti, JZ, Pio Ci. i. pl. 1. tamen Diis quam hominibus efficiendis melior 

3 Clarac (Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 665-694)  artifex creditur.’ 
publishes this and many other statues of Zeus 5 Φειδίου χεῖρες μόναι δυνάμεναι θεοὺς Tik. 


in Rome, Naples, Florence, Paris, London, ew (Philon, Byzant. De Septem Orbis 
Madrid, &c. Spectaculis). 
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Pheidias was in a temple behind the Stoa at Athens erected from the 
spoils of Corcyra. The materials were gold and silver, and the 
goddess was represented with one foot resting on ὦ Zortoise, the 
emblem of silence and home-staying domesticity.! He adds that in 
the sacred enclosure (τέμενος) of the same temple there stood a bronze 
statue of the opposite type of the goddess, the Aphrodite Pandemos, 
riding on a goat. He does not name the artist of the latter figure, 
but leaves it to his readers to compare the two.? 


ANADUMENOS. 


To the same period of Pheidias’ life is ascribed a bronze statue at 
Olympia of a youth, not Pantarces, in the act of binding his brows 
with the tenia of victory, and hence, like similar statues, called 
Anadumenos (avabdovpevos). 


AMAZON. 


Of uncertain date, as indeed are the foregoing, is az Amazon which 
Pheidias is said to have executed, in competition with Polycleitus, 
Cresilas, Cydon, and Phradmon, for the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 
Considering the nature of the subject, which was not one to bring out 
the highest powers of Pheidias, we are not much surprised to learn that 
he only obtained the second prize and that Polycleitus carried off the 
first.3 Lucian refers to this statue as leaning on a spear, and as being 
remarkable for the beauty of the mouth and neck. It is generally 
supposed that we have a copy of this work in the well-known statue 
in the Vatican, which, as Overbeck points out, should be restored 
according to an ancient gem (fig. 77).! 

Pausanias and Pliny speak of other statues in bronze or marble 
as probably works of Pheidias, but our limits will only allow us 


Ὁ Plut. Conjug. Prec. 32. olxovplas σύμ- πάντα τὸν δρῶντα els ἐπιθυμίαν ἕλκεσθαι συνου- 
βολον ταῖς γυναιξὶ καὶ σιωπῆς" δεῖ γὰρ ἢπρὸς τὸν σίας. 
ἄνδρα λαλεῖν ἢ διὰ τοῦ ἀνδρός. Nothing there- 2 Pausan. i. 14. Conf. Anthol. Pal.vi. 340, 
fore can be wider of the truth than a notice for comparison between the two types of 
in the Schol. Greg. Nazianz. (Catal. manu- Aphrodite. 
script. qui a Clarke comparati in Bib. Bodl. $'Plin. 2V.+27.) XXxxiv..§3- 
atservantur): thy δὲ ᾿Αφροδίτην ἀνέθηκε ὡς 4 Overbeck, Gesch. d. Griech. Plastik, \.347. 
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to refer very briefly to them. Among these were figures (in 
bronze) of 

A thene, which was probably first set up in Triteia in Achaia,! and 
was subsequently consecrated by Paulus 
fEmilius, near the Temple of Fortune 


FIG. 77. 


in Rome,? in honour of his victory over 
Perseus (168 B.C.); 

Apollo Parnopios (the averter of locusts) 
near the Parthenon at Athens;* and (in 
marble) of 

Hermes Pronaos, near the entrance of 
the Ismenion at Thebes, besides which stood 
an Athene by Scopas ;* a second 

Aphrodite Urania near the Cerameicus 
at Athens;* and an 

Aphrodite, ‘ of remarkable beauty, which 
afterwards adorned the Porticus Octaviz at 
Rome. 

Of the statues and reliefs of heroes or 
mere mortals attributed to Pheidias, we 
have already mentioned the thirteen bronze 
figures of Mzaltiades and the mythical heroes 
Erechtheus, Cecrops, Pandion, &c.,’ set up in celebration of the victory 
at Marathon ; the reliefs of Pericles and Pheidias himself on the shield 
of the Parthenos ;* the statues of Pandarces® on the throne of the 
Olympian Zeus in Elis, and of the Anxadumenos'® in Olympia, which 


COPY OF PHEIDIAS’ AMAZON, 


some suppose to have been a portrait statue of Pantarces. Besides 
these we read of Signa palliata of bronze, probably portraits, which 
Quintus Lutatius Catulus set up in the Temple of Fortune ;" a Wude 
Colossus ;\? and a Kleiduchus (kreWodxos), the figure of a priestess 
holding the key of a temple in her hand. 


#Pausan. “vil .22; ὃν “ΟΝ Urlichs, © Pliny 2.77, xxxyi.. 15. 

Chrest. Plin. p. 318. 7 Supra, p. 178. 8 pp. 176 and 186, 
2° Phin. WV. “7: ἰχχχιν. 54- Sep: 42. 16. Ὁ, - 196, 
3 Pausan. i. 24. 8. 4 Ubidsyix. 10.72; EP linn Veh Seg 


5 Pausan. i. 14. 6. 2 Tid, 13 Tbid. 
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As might be expected, the attempt was made to give value to 
many inferior works by inscribing on them the mighty name of 
Pheidias. The best known of these are the very fine colossal statues 
which adorn the Monte Cavallo at Rome, and which bear respectively 
the proud inscription ‘Opus Phidiz,’ and ‘Opus Praxitelis.’ They 
date in all probability from the time of Augustus.! 


Grandeur of design was united in Pheidias with the most careful 
diligence and the greatest accuracy in details. The Emperor Julian 
says that ‘the Wise Pheidias’ was not only known for his images of 
the Gods at Athens and Olympia, but for the wonderful art which he 
displayed in representing the czcada, the bee, and even the fly? The 
splendid rhetorician Dio Chrysostom represents Pheidias as claiming 
no other superiority than that which he derived from ‘accuracy of 
work: * It would appear from this that the great artist agreed with 
the definition of genius as ‘the faculty of taking pains.’ Pliny 
even calls him the inventor of the ‘foreutic art (ἡ τορευτική), by 
which he means the art of engraving and embossing, and says that 
Polycleitus learned it of him.‘ 


GENIUS OF PHEIDIAS. 


Ancient writers naturally dwell less on those merits of Pheidias 
which he shared with other artists, because their attention was riveted 
on the higher qualities which he possessed alone. A Pythagoras 
gained lasting fame for his attention to metre and symmetry; a 
Myron for his power of endowing men and the lower animals with 
physical life ; a Calamis for making the face of his statues the index 
of the soul. Of Pheidias no such special or partial pre-eminence is 
recorded, but it is silently assumed that he possessed in immeasurable 
abundance all the wealth of knowledge and skill which had been 


’ Wagner, /m Kunstblatt, 1824, No. 93. ἐμῆς τέχνης σύμφωνα ἦσαν, πλὴν ὅσον, 


Conf. Brunn, Avinstler-Gesch. i. 187. κατὰ τὴν ἀκρίβειαν τῆς ποιήσεως. 

3 Julian Imper. Zfist. 3. Conf. Nicephor. 4 Plin. Δ H. xxxiv. 54. Conf. Martial, 
Gregor. Hist. viii. 7. Ep. iii. 35 :— 

3. Dio Chrysost. Orat. 56, p. 403: καὶ ὅσα 


Ἢ ‘i a Artis Phidiace toreuma czli (clarum) 
μὲν λιθοξόων ἔργα ἢ γραφέων ἀρχαιότερα τῆς Pisces adspicis ; adde aquam natabunt. 
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accumulated by his predecessors through the long ages of the past, 
and was able to use @// the resources of art in the embodiment of 
ideas which were visible to him alone. We might indeed dwell with 
admiration on the extraordinary amount of varied knowledge !—of 
architecture, of form and colour, symmetry and rhythm—which could 
alone enable him to do what he did; or on his wondrous technical 
skill in dealing with the most varied materials—gold, ivory, bronze, 
marble and ebony; a knowledge and a skill sufficient to make a 
thousand reputations. But in all these qualifications, important and 
meritorious as they are, he was approached by many, and in some of 
them possibly surpassed by his successors. We can only understand the 
place which both the ancient and the modern world have assigned to 
Pheidias in the Pantheon of Art, by fixing our attention on that one 
quality which raises him to the same rank as his country’s greatest 
poets—his Ideality. 

Cicero when speaking of the Olympian Zeus says: ‘ The great 
artist when he was moulding his Jupiter or Minerva was not looking 
at any form of these deities of which he might make a copy, but 
there dwelt in his mind a certain form (species) of surpassing beauty, 
the sight and intense contemplation of which directed his art and 
his hand to produce a similitude.’? Like the ideas of Plato, these 
forms or species were not produced, but existed in the reason and 
intelligence of man.’ ‘Did the Pheidiases and the Praxiteles,’ asks 
Thespesion * sarcastically, ‘ascend into Heaven, and taking an impres- 
sion from the forms of the Gods mould them by their art; or was it 
something else which guided them in their work?’ ‘ Something else,’ 


1 «Sic ego nunc tibi refero artem sine 
scientia esse non posse’ (Cicero, Acad. Prior. 
ii, 47. 146). 

Ὁ Cicw Oran jl..9. 

8 Jbid. ili. 10: ‘Harum rerum formas 
appellat ille non intelligendi solum sed etiam 
dicendi gravissimus auctor et magister 
Plato; easque gigni negat et ait semper esse ac 
ratione et intelligentia contineri.’ 

4 Philostratus, De Vita Apollonit Tyan. 
vi. 19 : οἱ Φειδίαι δὲ εἶπε (Θεσπεσίων) καὶ of 
Πραξιτέλεις μῶν ἀνελθόντες ἐς οὐρανὸν καὶ 
ἀπομαξάμενοι τὰ τῶν θεῶν εἴδη τέχνην αὐτὰ 
ἐποιοῦντο, ἢ ἕτερόν τι ἦν, ὃ ἐφίστη αὐτοὺς 


τῷ πλάττειν ; ἕτερον ἔφη (᾿Απολλώνιο5) καὶ 
μεστόν γε σοφίας πρᾶγμα. ποῖον εἶπεν ; οὐ 
γὰρ ἄν τι παρὰ τὴν μίμησιν εἴποις, φαντασίᾳ, 
ἔφη, ταῦτα εἰργάσατο σοφωτέρα μιμήσεως δη- 
μιουργός. μίμησις μὲν γὰρ μόνον δημιουργήσει 
ὃ εἶδεν, φαντασία δὲ καὶ ὃ μὴ εἶδεν, ὑποθήσεται 
γὰρ αὐτὸ πρὸς τὴν ἀναφορὰν τοῦ ὄντος. 
Thespesion argues against the Greek re- 
presentations of Gods, &c. and in favour of 
the Egyptian symbolic method : σοφὸν yap ef 
πέρ τι Αἰγυπτίων, καὶ τὸ μὴ θρασύνεσθαι ἐς τὰ 
τῶν θεῶν εἴδη, ξυμβολικὰ δὲ αὐτὰ ποιεῖσθαι καὶ 
ὑπονούμενα καὶ γὰρ ἂν καὶ σεμνοτέρα οὕτω 
φαίνοιτο. 
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replied Apollonius, * * * ‘for by his imagination (φαντασίᾳ) the artist 
fashioned these forms much more wisely than by imitation ; for imita- 
tion only represents what it has seen, but imagination what it has 
not seen, which is suggested to it by reference to existing things’ 
(πρὸς τὴν ἀναφορὰν τοῦ dvtos). The Greeks held that mind and body 
were or ought to be in strict correlation and harmony. When there- 
fore the artist set himself to give visible form to a god who ruled 
the world by his power and wisdom, he conceived not a composite 
symbolic monster like the barbarians, but a form not altogether 
different from that of man, but as much higher, grander, nobler, 
as is the mind of the Omniscient than the mind of man. For such 
a being, as Cicero says, there is no model, nor was the conception of 
it to be attained by any scientific rules, but only by the loftiest 
genius in a moment of ecstatic inspiration.’ Yet ideal as he was, 
in the highest sense of the word, he was far removed from the vague- 
ness, the carelessness and caprice which are often thought to be 
the natural attributes of transcendent genius.? 

As we might expect from the characteristic bent of his genius, 
Pheidias sought his subjects on the very summit of Olympus. 
In a few instances, indeed, he condescended to represent man, but, 
as Quintilian says, ‘he was thought to have succeeded better in 
making Gods than men.’ It was in the creation of the super-sensual, 
the ideal, that he had no rival, and no second. 

Lastly, in forming an idea of the style of Pheidias, we must 
remember that he had a conscious and intentional leaning towards an 
archaic severity which was more in harmony with the awful dignity 
and sublimity of the beings whom he loved to pourtray than the 
softness and delicacy of the later Attic school. 


! «Pheidias,’ says the Schol. to Suidas 
Ἰάκωβος Ἰατρός, ‘ practised his art ἐνθυσιῶν,᾽ 
with his mind’s eye ‘in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing. 

* Because genius, mostly of the second 
order, is often allied with moral extrava- 
gance, disorder and eccentricity, these are 
sometimes supposed to be the signs and 
natural concomitants of genius. But as 
Schiller says: ‘Das echte Kunstgenie ist 


immer daran zu erkennen, dass es bez dent | 
ghihendsten Gefiihl fiir das Ganze, Kailte | 
und ausdauernde Geduld fiir das Einszelne, | 
bchalt, und um der Vollkommenheit keinen 
Abbruch zu thun lieber den Genuss der 
Vollendung aufopfert.’ 

kal τὸ εὔηθες, οὗ τὸ γενναῖον πλεῖστον με- 
τέχει, says Thucydides. 

Nec quicquam magnum est nisi quod si- 
mul est placidum, — Seneca. 


THE APHRODITE OF ALCAMENES. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


CONTEMPORARIES AND PUPILS OF PHEIDIAS. 


ALCAMENES, 


Ol. 83-94 (448-404 B.C.).! 


IT is in one respect a misfortune to a great man to be the con- 
temporary of an infinitely greater, for in the full blaze of day the 
brightest stars are lost to sight. Yet even the genius of Pheidias 
could not have produced its lasting effect on the art of Greece and 
the world, had he not been surrounded and seconded by other artists 
of no ordinary merit. Among the pupils of Pheidias Pausanias 
assigns the first place to Alcamenes,? who, though born in Lemnos, 
was an Attic citizen by his descent from the Attic Kleruchi in that 
island. He is therefore sometimes called an Athenian* and some- 
times a Lemnian.! Pliny, too, speaks of him as being distinguished 
among the first artists of the period ; and both writers® refer with high 
praise to a statue by Alcamenes of Aphrodite ἐν κήποις" (in the 
gardens), outside the walls of Athens, to which Pheidias himself is 
said to have given the last touch. Lucian” also refers to it as the 
‘finest of this artist’s works,’ and notices especially ‘the beauty of the 
cheeks, the hands, the finely tapered fingers, and the delicate rhythm 


1 Brunn says, ‘Beginning of career, Ol. statue in the Torlonia Museum in the 


84." 
2 Pausan. ν. 108. 

ΞΡ Ve 77. XXXvi. τ: 

4 Suidas s. v. Alcamenes. 
Arch, d. Kunst, Sec. 112. 

51 oer 

6 Some writers think that we have a copy 
of the Aphrodite of Alcamenes in a fine 


O. Miiller, 


Lungara at Rome. 

7 Imag. 6: τὰ μῆλα δὲ Kal ὅσα τῆς 
ὄψεως ἄντωπά, παρ᾽ ᾿Αλκαμένους καὶ τὰ 
ΤῊΣ EN ΚΗΠΟΙ͂Σ λήψεσθαι καὶ προσέτι 
χειρῶν ἄκρα καὶ καρπῶν τὸ εὔρυθμον 
καὶ δακτύλων τὸ εὐάγωγον ἐς λεπτὸν 
ἀπολῆ γον παρὰ τῆς ἐν κήποις καὶ ταῦτα. 
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of the wrists,’ an idea of which, as has been well pointed out,' may 
be gained from the beautiful bronze Athene Agoraia in the Uffizi at 
Florence, with the right hand held out in calm declamation. 

We have no means of forming a judgment respecting the style of 
Alcamenes or the difference between his Aphrodite and that of his 
great master. His works were numerous and included several deities : 
a statue of Here? in a temple between Phalerum and Athens; 
another of Aves in Athens itself; a chryselephantine statue of 
Dionysus* in the Theatre at Athens, of which we have the type on 
Athenian coins, both bronze and silver,‘ where the God is represented 
with a beard, sitting on a throne, and holding a cup in his hand from 
which he dispenses his gifts to mortals; and a bronze Pentathlos,’ 
. surnamed ezcrinomenos (approved pat- 
tern). Alcamenes was also employed at 
a late age, Ol. 94. 2 (B.C. 402), to execute 
a marble group of Athene and Heracles, 
which Thrasybulus and the Athenians 
offered in the Heracleion at Thebes to 
commemorate theexpulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants.® He also executed a statue of 
A sklepios( 7Esculapius) in gold and ivory. 
He probably fixed the type of this deity, 
whom he represents, as we still find 
him in later art, as a sort of humanized 
Zeus Olympius, seated on a throne. 
Asklepios was much worshipped by the 
Greeks on account of the very great va- 

ee eee ee lue they attached to bodily health.’?. He 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 

had a large temple on the Acropolis, of 

which the remains are still seen. The likeness to Zeus is clearly marked 


Fic. 78. 


' Overbeck, Gesch. d. Plastik, i. 241. * One practised in all the five gymnastic 
2 Pausan. i. 1. 5. Clarac, Musée de exercises. 
Sculpture, iii. 466, 872. § Pausan. ix. II. 4. 
3 Pausan. i. 20. 2. 7 Ariphron of Sicyon :— 
* Beulé, Les Monnaies a’ Athenes, pp. 261, μετὰ σεῖο, μάκαρ Yyiea 
262. τέθαλε πάντα καὶ λάμπει Χαρίτων ἕαρι 


σέθεν δὲ χωρὶς οὔτις εὐδαίμων ἔφυ. 
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in the beautiful head, generally supposed to be that of Asklepios, in 
the British Museum (fig. 78). More important in the history of art are 
his Hecate Epipyrgidia (‘upon the tower’)—which stood by the Temple 
of Nike apteros (the wingless victory) at Athens—because the goddess 
is here, for the first time, represented in her triple form;! and his 
Hephestus (Vulcan), in which figure the characteristic lameness of the 
God of flame was so skilfully indicated as not to mar the beauty of 
the figure. ‘The beholder admires in the statue of Hephestus at 
Athens’ (besides other signs of the most finished art), ‘this feature 
especially, that it slightly represents the lameness concealed beneath 
his garment, not, as it were, blaming the defect, but gracefully 
indicating the well-known and characteristic mark of the god.’ 
Alcamenes is further known as the principal coadjutor of Pheidias 
in the plastic adornment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. He is 
said to have executed for the western pediment of that building the 
Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe, in which Peirithous and Theseus 
formed the central figures. This mythical feat of arms, like she 
Battle of the Amazons, was avery favourite subject with the Athenians, 
whose semi-divine hero Theseus played the principal part in both. 


PAZONIUS OF MENDE. 


Pzonius has been generally regarded as a pupil of Pheidias, 
because he was employed at some time or other in the plastic deco- 
ration of the same temple—the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. The 
opinions of recent writers that he learned his art in a very different 
school, and that he must be altogether dissociated from Pheidias, de- 
rives strong confirmation from the style of his works, considerable 
remains of which have been lately found in the ruins of Olympia. The 
most remarkable of these—che Nike on a pillar—liately found in the 
very spot indicated by Pausanias, was probably executed in the 81st 


1 Pausan. ii. 30. 2. fabricatus. .. . stat dissimulatz claudi- 
2 Cic. Mat. Deor. i. 30: ‘Apparet claudi- cationis sub veste leviter vestigium reprz- 
catio non deformis.’ sentans, ut non exprobrans tanquam vitium, 
3 Valer. Max. viii. 11, ext. 3: ‘Tenet vi- ita tamen certam propriamque Dei notam 


sentes Athenis Volcanus Alceamenis manibus  decore significans.’ 
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Ol. (456 B.c.), some twenty years before the arrival of Pheidias 
in Elis.' The conjecture of Ottfried Miiller and Brunn, therefore, 
that Pheidias found the sculptures of the eastern pediment already 
finished, and that he was invited to Olympia by the Eleians in conse- 
quence of the death of Pzonius, is by no means without foundation.? 

To Pzonius was entrusted the decoration of the eastern pediment 
of the temple, as to Alcamenes that of the western. 


THE EASTERN PEDIMENT OF PAZONIUS. 


The subject chosen by, or for, Peonius was the chariot race be- 
tween Genomaus, King of Pisa, and Pelops, who by his victory in the 
contest obtained the sovereignty of the Peloponnesus. The actual 
race would have been ill-suited to the triangular form of the ἀετός ; 
the actors are therefore represented as engaged in the final prepara- 
tions just before the start.* Zeus, probably in archaic form, occupied 
the centre of the group. Next to the god, onthe right, was Gnomaus, 
with his wife S/erope, daughter of Atlas ; then M/yrti/us, the charioteer, 
sitting in front of his four horses ; then two nameless persons, proba- 
bly grooms, or attendants of some sort; and in the angle a figure 
representing the river C/adeus, one of the streams which bounded 
the Altis, and was honoured by the Eleians next to the Alpheius. 
On the left of Zeus, in strict parallelism with the personages on the 
right, were Pelops, Hippodameta, the Chartoteer (whom the Troezenians 
called Sphairos, but the czcerone (é&nynTHs) who conducted Pausanias, 
Cillas), ‘he horses and grooms of Pelops, and, in the angle, the river 
Alpheus. 

Remains of this group also have been discovered at Olympia, and 
we shall therefore speak more fully of it in the following chapter, 
under the head of extant works. 

The figure mentioned above of Nike cu a pilar was erected 


' Urlichs, Verhandl. d. 25. Philologischen 6. Marz 1876 und 13. Jan. 1877. 
Versammlung zu Halle, 1867. 3 Pausan. v. 10. 6: ἅμιλλα ἔτι μέλλουσα 

3.0. Miiller, Hallische Literatur Zeitung, καὶ τὸ ἔργον τοῦ δρόμου παρὰ ἀμφοτέρων ἐν 
1835, p- 2332. Brunn, Peonios und die παρασκευῇ. Vide infra, p. 233. 
Nordgriech. Kunst, konig. baier. Acad. 
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at Olympia by the Messenian Dorians to celebrate the taking 
of Naupactus from the Athenians, in Ol. 87. 4 (429 B.c.) or OL. 
66. 4 (425 BC). It is one of the most beautiful and best pre- 
served of the works of art lately disinterred from the sacred soil of the 
Altis.! 


AGORACRITUS OF PAROS. 


Agoracritus is spoken of by Pausanias, Pliny, and many other 
writers, as the rival of Alcamenes, and the favourite pupil of Pheidias. 
It is even said that the great master gave Agoracritus some of his own 
works, and allowed him to inscribe his name upon them, so that 
ancient writers were often in doubt to which of the two artists a 
statue belonged. ‘ Many others,’ says Zenobius,? ‘have inscribed the 
name of another artist on their own work.’ For example, a statue of 
Rhea (Cybele) in the shrine of the Great Mother at Athens, which 
Pliny calls Agoracritz opus, is attributed by Pausanias* and others to 
Pheidias himself. : 

The latter writer also mentions two bronze statues of Athene 
Itonia and Zeus, in the Temple of Athene at Coronza, by the hand 
of Agoracritus.2 We know nothing further of the former statue, but 
there is a curious notice in Strabo referring to the same group, in 
which he calls Zeus by the name of Hades® And this is important 
as showing that it was not a copy of the glorious, triumphant, joyous, 
Zeus of Pheidias, but the God in his sterner, gloomier character, as 
king of the realms of shadows and death. 

But the most celebrated work of Agoracritus was the colossal 
hololith statue of Nemesis,’ carved, according to the story, from the 
block of marble which the Persians brought with them to Marathon 
to make a trophy οὐδ Pliny relates that this statue was the same as 


1 Vide z7/fra, p. 237. 8 Pausan. i. 33. 2: ἐς τροπαίου ποίησιν. 
2 Zenob. v. 82. 2 PHA ΧΥΧΥΙ. 17. Conf. Anthol. Gree. iv. 170, 257. Planud. 
ai Heche δ. Ια χ᾽ 542.Σ ἶν. 263 :--- 
ἐκ : pean, 
Strabo, ae ΤῊ: Conf. Gori, ii. 72. Be καί με λίθον Πέρσαι δεῦρ᾽ ἤγαγον ὄφρα τρόπαιον 
for ἃ Florentine gem in which Athene Itonia στήσωνται νίκας" εἰμὶ δὲ νῦν Νέμεσις 


15 represented sitting beside Hades. ᾿Αμφοτέροις δ᾽ ἕστηκα καὶ 'Ἑλλήνεσσι τρόπαιον 
7 Zenob. v. 82 rikas, καὶ Πέρσαις τοῦ πολέμου νέμεσις. 
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the Venus with which Agoracritus competed for a prize against 
Alcamenes, and which Varro ‘preferred to all other statues.’ Dis- 
gusted with the preference given by the partial Athenians to his 
rival—‘ not on account of the superiority of his work, but because he 
was their fellow citizen’ '—Agoracritus sold his statue on condition 
that it should not remain at Athens, and should change its name, 
after the necessary modification, to Nemesis. That such a change 
should be considered possible brings very forcibly to our minds the 
difference between the severe type of the Aphrodite Urania of 
Pheidias and his school, and the soft, alluring Paphian goddess of a 
later age. 

There is a small but beautiful antique statue of Nemesis in the 
Lateran Museum, which is very probably a copy of the work of 
Agoracritus. The miyus (or cubit) of the Greeks was, as the word 
denotes, the length of the forearm from elbow to wrist. The Greek 
artist, instead of placing her usual attribute, the cubit, in her hand, 
to mark the goddess of measure or moderation, shows prominently 
the part of the arm in question. 

In the construction of the chryselephantine statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, Pheidias is said to have been assisted by another artist, 


COLOTES, 


probably a Parian, whom Pliny? calls a pupil of Pheidias, while 
Pausanias * mentions an otherwise unknown Pasiteles‘ as his teacher. 
His chief independent work was a chryselephantine Athene on the 
Acropolis of Elis, the inside of whose shield was painted by Panzenus. 
The helmet of the goddess was adorned with the figure of a cock, as 
the most courageous and combative of birds, or as an emblem of 
watchfulness, ‘as the sacred bird of “χάρι Ergane’ (the strenuous 
worker, operosa Minerva)5 This statue too was attributed by some 


» Plin. MV. 27. xxxvi. 17: ‘Vicitque Alca- 4 Not of course io be confounded with the 
menes non opere sed civitatis suffragiis contra’ Pasiteles who flourished about the time of 
peregrinum suo faventis.’ Pompey the Great. 

3 Plin. MV. HZ. xxxiv. 87, xxxv. 54- 5 Pausan. vi. 26. 3. 


ὃν, 20 2: 
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to Pheidias himself. Colotes also made a statue of Asklepios for 
Cyllene on the coast of Elis, which Strabo calls θαυμαστὸν ἰδεῖν 
(wonderful to behold) ; some statues of Phz/osophers; and a table of 
gold and ivory, which stood in front of the image of Zeus at Olympia, 
and on which the crowns of the victors were laid. 


THEOCOSMUS OF MEGARA 


is said to have been assisted by Pheidias in the execution of ὦ statue 
of Zeus on a throne, in the Olympieion at Megara, the completion of 
which was prevented by the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war. 
On this account ‘only the face was of ivory and gold, and the rest 
of the figure of clay and gyps.’! Above the head of Zeus were ¢he 


Hore and Mere (Fates), because he alone can control the Fates, and 


duly regulate the Seasons. 


‘THRASYMEDES OF PAROS, 


son of Arignotus of Paros, is said to have made a chryselephantine 
image of Ask/lepios for Epidaurus, half the size of the Olympian Zeus of 
Pheidias. Wehave a representation of this god ona 
coin of Epidaurus (fig. 79), in which, as in the de- 
scription of the figure by Pausanias,? Asklepios has 
a staff or sceptre in one hand, and holds the other 
over the head of a serpent ; under the throne on 
which he sits lies a dog.2 The throne itself, like : 
that of the Olympian Zeus, was ornamented with COIN OF EPIPAURUS. 
reliefs, representing the L:xplozts of the Argives—Bellerophon and the 
Chimera, and Perseus bearing away the head of Medusa. We are 
justified in reckoning him among the pupils of Pheidias because this 


work is attributed to the great master himself.‘ 


1 Pausan. i. 40. 4: πηλοῦ τε ἔστι καὶ Pausan. ii. 27. 2. 

γύψου. 4 Athenagoras, Leg. gr. Chr. 14, p. 61 
Ces 1.537. 2; (ed. Dechair). Brunn, A7vinstler-Geschichte, 
3 Overbeck, Gesch. ἃ, Plastik, i. 250. i. 245. 


P 
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PRAXIAS AND ANDROSTHENES OF ATHENS, 
Ol. 85-90 (B.C. 440-420). 


Although these artists were not pupils of Pheidias, they belong to 
his period, and were employed in the plastic decoration of the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi.! The pedimental group of this temple contained 
statues of Artemis, Leto, the Muses, Helios (setting), Dzonysos, and the 
Thytades (Bacchantes). The first mentioned of these were executed 
by Praxias, but as he died in the middle of his work, the group was 
completed by another Athenian, Androsthenes, a pupil of Eucadmus. 
The only direct evidence of their belonging to this period is the fact 
that Praxias is called a pupil of Calamis, whose prime fell about 
Ol. 80 (B.c. 460). We may assume therefore that Praxias was actively 
exercising his art between the 85th and goth Ol. (440-420 B.c.). An 
interesting confirmation of this hypothesis has been pointed out by 
Welcker in a chorus of the ‘Ion’ of Euripides, which directly refers 
to the sculptures described by Pausanias :— 


Οὐκ ἐν ταῖς ζαθέαις ᾿Αθά- 
vats εὐκίονες ἦσαν αὐ- 

λαὶ θεῶν μόνον, οὐδ᾽ ἀγυι- 
άτιδες θεραπεῖαι" 

ἀλλὰ καὶ παρὰ Λοξίᾳ 

τῷ Λατοῦς διδύμων προσώ- 


πων καλλιβλέφαρον φῶς." 


Not alone did lordly Athens pillared courts for prayer upraise, 

Or perform the vow to Phceebus, guardian of the city ways : 

Here we hail a kindred glory, where within the Delphic shrine 
Splendour crowns the radiant faces of Latona’s twins divine.—H. A. P. 


If, as Welcker® assumes, this tragedy was first brought on to the stage 
in Ol. 89 (B.C. 424), or a little later, the sculptures of the Delphian 
Temple must have been already in their places in the pediment at 


" Pausan. x. 19. 4. Conf. Welcker, 41. 3 Alt. Denkm. i. 151. Conf. Brunn, 
Denkm. i. 151. ? Eurip. 70», 184. Kiinstler-Geschichte, i. 248. 
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that date. The same may be said of the Metopes, to five of which 
Euripides distinctly alludes in the same chorus. The subjects of these 
were, (1) Heracles, [olaus, and the Lernean Hydra ;} (2) Bellerophon 
and the Chimera ;* (3) Pallas brandishing the gorgoneion, ‘ the fierce- 
eyed shield’ (γοργῶπιν ἴτυν), against the giant Enceladus ;* (4) Zeus 
blasting AZzmas with his thunderbolt ;4 and (5) Dionysos destroying 
another giant with his ‘ unwarlike ivy-twined thyrsos.° 


" Eurip. Lon, vv. 190-218 — γοργωπὸν πάλλουσαν ἴ UTUV ; 
λεύσσω Παλλάδ᾽ ἐμὰν θεόν. 
"180d τάν δ᾽ ἄθρησον, 4 Tbid.:— 
Aepvaiov ὕδραν ἐ ἐναίρει 
χρυσέαις ἅρπαις ὃ Διὸς παῖς. re Aecpel Been’ ee 
2 Tbid.:— 


ἑκηβόλοισι χερσίν; 2 
ὁρῶ, τὸν δάϊον Μίμαντα 


Καὶ μὰν τόνδ᾽ ἄθρησον πυρὶ καταιθαλοῖ. 


πτεροῦντος ἔφεδρον ἵ ἵππου" 


τὰν πυρπνέουσαν ἐναίρει Conf. Eurip. Lec. 470. 
τρισώματον ἀλκάν. 5 Ibid. :— 
3 71), :-— καὶ Βρόμιος ἄλλον 


ἀπολέμοις κισσίνοισι βάκτροις 


Λεύσσεις οὖν én’ ᾿Εγκελάδῳ ἐναίρει Tas τέκνων ὁ Βακχεύς. 


PZ 
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CHAPTER XX. 


EXTANT WORKS OF THE PERICLEAN PERIOD. 


THE attention of ancient Greek and Roman writers was almost ex- 
clusively directed to those great masterpieces of sculpture in which 
this branch of art developed itself in perfect freedom and indepen- 
dence. Unhappily for us nearly all these works are lost. Of all 
the marvellous achievements of which Pausanias, Pliny, Lucian, 
Cicero and others speak with enthusiasm, we can hardly boast of 
possessing more than two or three examples, and we are fortu- 
nate when we meet with copies of some of them sufficiently true to 
give us an idea of their style and merits. The noblest remains of 
Greek art which we possess are specimens of sculpture not walk- 
ing in her own way, but assuming the gait of Architecture, her 
more solid, staid, and serious sister. There are obvious reasons 
why architectural statues and reliefs, and these alone, have escaped 
destruction. They were always of stone, which presented to the 
plunderer none of the attractions of bronze, silver, gold, and ivory. 
In their lofty position, too, they were more out of reach, and even as 
works of art they were of less value when taken from the place for 
which they were exclusively intended. And hence it happens that 
while the Sosandra of Calamis, the Cow of Myron, the Athene 
Parthenos and the Panhellenic Zeus of Pheidias, the Cnidian Venus 
of Praxiteles, are lost to us for ever, we still possess important 
remains of pedimental groups from the school of Pheidias, which 
bear the impress of the great master’s genius, if not the very traces 
of his hand. 
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PLASTIC ORNAMENTS OF THE GREEK TEMPLE.! 


We have already given a very brief description of the Greek temple, 
in which our chief attention was directed to those parts of it which 
were decorated by the sculptor or the painter. We proceed to say a 
few words about the plastic ornaments themselves. The principal of 
these are 

THE TEMPLE-IMAGE. 


Even this, as we have seen in the highest examples—the Pan- 
hellenic Zeus and the Athene Parthenos—was modified by architec- 
tural laws, so as to form as it were the moral centre of the whole edifice. 


THE PEDIMENT. 


It is a striking proof of the living power of Greek art, that it 
_seems not merely to submit to the restrictions under which it has to 
work, but to derive fresh advantages from them, and like the patriot 
to transform its fetters into splendid ornaments. The noblest works 
we possess were executed under many apparently unfavourable con- 
ditions, resulting from the rigidly defined forms of architecture. The 
genius of the artist was cast, as it were, like fused gold, in geometrical 
moulds, and each mathematical form brought with it different laws 
and requirements. | 

In the Pediment, the space between the apex of the triangle and 
the base is the highest, and naturally forms the centre of action, 
and is occupied by the principal member of the group. The other 
figures must therefore decrease in height as they approach the angles 
at the base; and it is natural that they should likewise gradually 
decline in importance as well as size, and stand not only in strict 
relation, but in subordination, to the central figures. The form of 
the pediment also leads to unity of action, and this is for the most 
part strictly observed; although we read with astonishment in 
Pausanias, that the ἀετὸς of the Heracleion in Thebes contained the 


1 Vide supra, pp. 43-46. 
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labours of Heracles by Praxiteles, and that the hero was represented 
several times in different sizes in the same field !! 

As the two wings of the ἀετὸς agree exactly, we find a correspon- 
dence, or parallelism, between the two sides, both in physical bulk and 
moral importance. Of this nicely adjusted balance, carried even to an 
extreme, the Aéginetan group affords an excellent example. Lastly, 
the great depth of the recess formed by the far projecting cornice of 
the roof, and the architrave, which throws the triangular field into 
deep shadow, requires that the group which occupies it should be 
executed not in relief, but in round figures. 


THE TRIGLYPHON.? 


The oblong spaces between the triglyphs, called metopes, required 
very different subjects from those which were best suited to the 
pediment, and the subjects themselves called for a very different 
treatment. In the Doric frieze the connexion between the different 
compartments is interrupted. Each metope has δῇ independent 
existence, and its plastic ornament should represent a complete 
action. And yet, as all the metopes form part of the same frieze, 
there may be, and generally is, a certain moral connexion between 
the scenes pourtrayed on them ; as, for example, the different exploits 
of the same hero—Heracles or Theseus. In this case, too, the 
massive frame in which the field is set requires that the figures should 
be, not indeed actual statues, as in the pediments, but very high 
reliefs, such as we find in the Temples of Selinus and Olympia, and 
in the Parthenon. 


THE IONIC ERIEZE. 


The third great field for the display of the sculptor’s art was the 
Ionic frieze, which, as we have seen, is found on the Cella wall of 
the otherwise Doric Temple of Athene Parthenos at Athens. This 
mingling of different orders of architecture in one building was in- 
troduced as early as the time of Pericles. On the exterior of the 


Δ Pausan. ix. 11. 6. 2 The Doric frieze, composed of alternate metopes and triglyphs. 
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building, of course, the Doric frieze with its triglyphs and metopes 

was still rigorously adhered to, or the whole character of the build- 

ing would have been changed ; but the architect was allowed to use 

the continuous frieze of the Ionic order in the interior. In the Par- 

thenon we find it surrounding the outside of the Cella, the Pronaos, 

and Opisthodomos ; but even here the gutta, which are characteristic 

of the Doric style, are marked, as a sort of indication of, and | 
apology for, a deviation from strict uniformity. 

The Ionic frieze, as we have seen, is only separated from the 
architrave by a small cornice, and runs like a broad ribbon round the 
whole building, being divided into four parts by the angles of the 
parallelogram. It is evident that a frieze of this kind must be filled 
in a different way from either pediment or metope. It may be either 
divided into four scenes, independent but more or less connected, 
or the same action may be carried through all four sides, as in the 
famous frieze of the Parthenon. 

It is, therefore, especially well suited to a solemn procession, as in 


' the Parthenon, or to a battle broken up into single combats, as in the 


marbles of the Theseion (Temple of Theseus), at Athens, and the 
Temple of Apollo in Phigaleia. As no shade is thrown on the Ionic 
frieze from the sides, and the cornice above is comparatively slight, 
neither the round statues of the pediment nor the a/to rilievo of the 
metope would be suitable to it. The relief of the Ionic frieze, there- 
fore, is extremely low (dasso rilievo); that of the Parthenon, for ex- 
ample, which is 500 feet long and 34 feet high, rises only about 14 to 
2 in. above the surface of the frieze. 

The plastic decoration of a temple in the best period of Greek art 
formed a sort of commentary on the nature, history, and worship of 
the indwelling God, and acted a part, as has been well said, cor- 
responding to that of the Chorus in a Greek drama. 


SCULPTURES OF THE THESEION AT ATHENS, 


We have already spoken of a temple erected in Athens in honour 
of Theseus, but it is still a matter of controversy whether the so-called 
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Theseion at Athens (fig. 80) is really the Cimonian building 
referred to above.' If it is, the sculptures, which may still be seen in 
their original place, must have been added at a period subsequent to 
its completion, as they are executed rather in the style of the Par- 
thenon marbles than that of such works as the statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton by Antenor. 


TEMPLE OF THESEUS, AT ATHENS. 
(Drawn on the spot by G. Scharf, jun.) 


The sculptures of the Theseion consisted of ἢ 

I. A pedimental group on the W. facade, which has not been 
found. The E. pediment appears to have had no plastic ornament. 

11. Eighteen metopes, ten on the E. front, and four on each of the 
N. and S. sides respectively. The remaining fifty metopes bore no 
reliefs; and indeed it is quite an exception where all the available 
fields of the Doric frieze are filled up. 

III. Ziwo Jonic friezes, the first of Greek composition, one on the 
Pronaos (on the east), and the other on the Opisthodomos (on the 
west). 


THE METOPES.? 


The metopes of the Theseion are Myronic in style, perhaps by Myron 
himself, and are rather statues than strict reliefs. The ten metopes 


* Vide supra, p. 178. 
2 Conf. Archaic vase in Brit. Mus., first Vase-room, Case 20, No. 57. 
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on the eastern front of the temple, which are well preserved, repre- 


sent the Labours of Heracles; and the eight on the adjoining sides the 


Exploits of Theseus. Beginning at the north-east corner, we have on 
the east facade: I. The Contest of Heracles with the Nemean lion. 
II. The Lernean Hydra. 111. The capture of the Cerynetan stag. 
IV. The presentation of the Erymanthian boar to Eurystheus. V. 
The taming of the man-eating mares of Diomedes. VI. The dragging 
of Cerberus from Hades to the upper world. VII. Doubtful ; some 
conjecture the fight with Cycnus, son of Ares? VIII. The capture of 


Figs 81: 


THESEUS AND THE MINOTAUR. 


the girdle of Hippolyte. 1X. The Contest with the triple Geryon. X. 
The acquisition of ¢he golden apples of the Hesperides. 

The eight metopes on the 5. and N. sides contain she exploits of 
Theseus? Those on the 5. side, beginning at the S.E. angle, are: 

I. The desperate fight with the Minotaur‘ (fig. 81). II. The 
Capture of the Marathonian bull (fig. 82). Il. The punishment 


1 Stuart, Azdtiguities of Athens, iii. ch. i. 3 Conf. vase in Brit. Mus., Table-case N 
pl. 6 and 13. Marbles of Brit. Mus. ix. ΝΟ. 125. , 
p- 100, pl. 20. Ellis, Ale and Phigaletan * Vase in Brit. Mus., Table-case H, No. 68. 
Marbles, ii. n. 155. Conf. Vaso del Mus. Campana, Monum. d. 

2 Overbeck, Gesch. ὦ. Plastik. Lnst. vol. vi, Τὰν. 15. 
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of Sinis (or Pityocamptes, ‘the Pine bender’), a famous robber of the 
Corinthian Isthmus. IV. Doubtful; perhaps ¢he punishment of 
Procrustes. 

Those of the N. side are much defaced. They are supposed to 
represent : 

V. The defeat of Periphétes Corynétes, a robber of Epidaurus. VI. 
Theseus wrestling with the Arcadian Cercyon? (or Heracles and 
Antzus, as some conjecture, although it seems natural that the hero 
should be the same in this metope as in the seven others). VII. Zhe 
punishment of Sciron, a robber of Attica and Megaris. VIII. The 


Fic. 82 


THESEUS AND THE MARATHONIAN BULL, 


Capture of the Cromyonian sow. There are casts of several of these 
metopes in the British Museum. 

It seems singular at first sight that the metopes of the front of a 
Temple of Theseus should be designed to glorify the deeds of 
Heracles. Perhaps the former occupied the prominent place in the 
pedimental group, in which case the principal metopes might well 
be assigned to Heracles, whom Theseus rivalled in the splendour 
of his achievements,' while he surpassed him in the voluntary 


1 Plutarch, Zhes. c. 29: “AAAos οὗτος Ἡρακλῆς. 
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and independent nature of his services to his country and his 
kind.! | 

All these metopes manifest perfect freedom of style and great 
technical skill, though they are executed in the broad and somewhat 
coarse style suited to the metope, in the decoration of which the 
artist looked to general effect rather than delicacy of detail. The most 
interesting perhaps is the struggle between Theseus and the Minotaur 
(fig. 81), in which the beauty and comparative lightness and elegance 
of Theseus’ form are displayed in striking contrast to the mere brute 
force of the mongrel monster. 


THE WESTERN FRIEZE.* 


The subject of the Ionic frieze which surrounds the opisthodomos 
of the Theseion is the Battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths (fig. 84), 


Fic. 83. 


CENTAUROMACHIA FROM THE THESEION. 


which owed its importance to the presence of Theseus. Some of the 
features which we naturally expect, and almost invariably find, in this 
“scene are wanting here—viz. the wife of Peirithous and the other 
women who were the causa malorum ; but the unmistakeable presence 


_ ' Conf. Isocrat. Hel. sec. 25, 26, quoted * Casts of the Theseion frieze may be seen 
in Brunn’s Bilder d. Theseion, Sitz. ἃ. kén. in the Elgin Room of the Brit. Museum. 
bair. Akad. 4 Juli 1874, p. 65. 
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of the invulnerable Ceneus, who is attacked by two Centaurs, as in 
the Phigaleian frieze, leaves no room for doubt as to the subject. 
The execution is fresh, vigorous, and truthful, and the artist shows 
himself capable of representing the human form not only in its highest 
beauty and even grace, but in the most complicated and unusual 
attitudes, with a skill worthy of a Myron. Observe, for example, the 
figure of Theseus ; the Lapith on the ground, over whom the Centaur 
is prancing in triumph (fig. 84); and the Centaur on his back 
(fig. 83). A certain degree of archaism is observable, but this is 
evidently conscious and intentional, and is well suited to the archi- 
tectural character of the work, and to the mythical nature of the 
subject. . 

As compared with the Phigaleian frieze, it is certainly inferior in 
variety, but it is more natural, more entirely free from all undue aim- 
ing at effect. 


THE EASTERN. FRIEZE.* 


Much greater difficulty attends the interpretation of the Eastern 
frieze (fig. 85),and none of the many theories which have been 
advanced concerning it have met with general acceptation. It repre- 
sents, as we see, a contest between civilised warriors and barbarians, 
of whom the latter are defending themselves with blocks of stone. 
The battle is taking place in the presence of two distinct groups 
(figs. 85 and 86), of three persons each, seated just above the Antes 
of the Temple, and apparently watching the issue. Of these the only 
one who can be certainly identified is A¢hene in the left group, whose 
helmet was seen by Stuart.?, Her companions are probably Zeus and 
Flere (fig. 86). By some writers the stone-throwers are supposed to 
be Giants, and by others Thracian barbarians aiding the Eleusinians 
against the Athenians. The principal feature of the scene is that 
three men are defending themselves with stones against the attacks 


1 Stuart, Antig. of Athens, pl. 4, 18, 19. Taf. xxi. ; 
Conf. Marb. of Brit. Mus. pl. 12; and Ellis, 2 Antiq. of Athens, iii. ch. i. pl. 6, 13. 
Elgin and Phigaleian Marb. 136. Stuart Conf. Mard. of Brit. Museum, ix. ὉΠ: 26: 
is wrong in the order of the fourth and fifth and Ellis, gin and Phigal. 7αγό. ii. 155. 
slabs. Vzde Miiller and Wieseler, Denkmaler, 
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of a single hero (fig. 85), whom we may fairly take to be Theseus, the 
champion of civilisation against barbarism. It is also a matter of 
dispute whether the two groups of Deities are taking different sides, 
as in Homer, or are all favouring the Grecian heroes. 

The Theseus’ myths, as is well known, were not completed in all 
their details until after the age of Homer and the Cyclic poets, and 


Fic. 86. 


THE SEATED DIVINITIES OF THE THESEION FRIEZE. 


have consequently neither the definiteness nor the consistency of 
other fables of the same nature. On the whole, the explanation which 
brings the relief into connexion with the story of Theseus and Sciron,! 
who is sometimes called a robber, and sometimes a general of the 
Megarians,? affords the best solution of the difficulty. 


1 For the full elucidation of this view see  Sfzungsber. d. kin. bater. Akad. 1874. 
the interesting treatise of Prof. Brunn, 2 Pausan. i. 44. 6 and i. 39. 6. 
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CHAPTER ΧΧΙ. 


THE ΟΕ ΘΕ ΒΕ OF THE FEMPLE OF ZEUS 
AT OLVMPIA, 


MANY circumstances combine to render the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia one of the most interesting monuments of ancient Greece. 
It was hallowed beyond all other sanctuaries by the visible presence 
of the great Father of Gods and men, represented in all his majesty 
by the greatest artist of the world. The sacred plain of the Alltis, 
in which it stood, consecrated and planted by the Idzan Heracles 
himself,! was the centre of Hellenic life, in which all the tribes of 
Greece assembled to celebrate, in honour of the God whom they all 
acknowledged as supreme, the games they so dearly loved. In this 
thrice hallowed spot Zeus himself was born, and nursed by the Idzan 
Dactyls. It was here that he wrestled with Cronos for the empire of 
the World. Here Apollo outran the swift-footed Hermes on the course, 
and vanquished Ares himself in boxing.?- And hither for eleven hun- 
dred years came the noblest men of Hellenic race to display in keen 
but friendly rivalry their matchless powers of mind and body, and to 
receive from the fountain of honour, from the Olympian Zeus himself, 
the garland of wild olive—the worthless but inestimable palm, which 
‘raised them to the Gods who rule mankind.’ 


1 Pindar, Οἱ. xi. v. 43 (ed. Dyssen) :— round the Altis, he left it to stand separate on a 
᾿ vie es Ἂ Η clear spot, while the plain all around he appointed 
ὁ δ᾽ ap’ ev Iiog ἐλσαις ὅλον τε στρατὸν as a resting-place for refreshment at the evening meal 
λαίαν Te πᾶσαν Διὸς ἄλκιμος : ge (i.e. after the games), and raised an altar in honour of 
υἱὸς σταθμᾶτο ζάθεον ἄλσος πατρὶ μεγίστῳ" περι the river-god Alpheius, with the twelve principal 
δὲ πάξαις “AATiv μὲν Oy’ ἐν καθαρῷ ες ἀεἴεῖεβ. And he called it the hill of Cronos. 
διέκρινε, τὸ δὲ κύκλῳ πέδον 2 Pausan. v. 7. 
ἔθηκε δόρπου λύσιν, ae Str ὃ 
τιμάσαις πόρον ᾿Αλφεῦ Ὁ Pindar, Οἱ. iii. v. 13 .:- 
μετὰ δώδεκ᾽ ἀνάκτων θεῶν καὶ πάγον ἀμφὶ κόμαισι βάλῃ νλαυκό κόσμον ἐλαίας" τά 
Κρόνου προσεφθέγξατο. a lca βάλῃ y χροα μι ς᾽ Tav 
Then the valiant son of Zeus (Heracles), collecting Ἴστ ρου ἀπὸ σκιαρᾶὰν παγαν é νεικεν ᾿Αμφιτρνωντιάδας 
together at Pisa his whole host ἀμ 15} "Ὲ ren a μνᾶμα τῶν Οὐλυμπίᾳ κάλλιστον ἄθλων, etc. 
measured ground for a sacred grove (i.e. the whole : ἣν Γ 
τέμενος) Ani his almighty sire; and having fenced Pindar, Pyth. viii. 93: apraréay δόσιν 
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The attention of archzologists and lovers of art in general has 
been strongly turned of late years towards this now desolate spot. 
The German Government, with the wisdom and liberality which dis- 
tinguish it whenever the interests of art are concerned, recently sent 
an expedition to make excavations in the Altis, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple of Zeus. This interesting work has 
been carried on with indefatigable, self-sacrificing zeal by distinguished 
German scholars and architects, and has been crowned with consi- 
derable success. 

This ‘sanctuary of the Pan-hellenic brotherhood,’! once filled with 
the best life of the ancient world, fell after various vicissitudes under 
Turkish rule in the fifteenth century. From that period it was lost to 
the sight and almost to the memory of the civilised world until the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, when it was visited by our 
countryman, Richard Chandler. His visit, however, excited so little 
notice in Europe, that the great father of archeology, Winckelmann, 
writing in 1767, says that no one in modern times had ever set foot 
in Olympia. It was subsequently surveyed towards the beginning of 
the present century by the French travellers Fauvel and Poqueville, 
and by our own countrymen Dodwell, Pell and Leake, the last of 
whom settled the position of the Temple, an exact plan of which was 
made by Stanhope and others in 1813. In the year 1829 a French 
expedition was sent under Dubois and Blouet to explore the Pelopon- 
nesus and the Cyclades, and it was by them that the famous metopes 
of the Temple of the Olympian Zeus were discovered which now 
adorn the gallery of the Louvre. Professor Ernst Curtius recom- 
mended to the Prussian Government a renewal of the researches in 
Olympia as early as the year 1852; but it was not until the year 1874 
that he obtained the requisite powers from the Ministry at Berlin to 
treat with the Government at Athens, and to begin the operations 
referred to above. 

We shall speak first of the long and well known metopes in the 
Louvre. 


πενταθλίου, ‘the greedily desired prize of usgen in Olympia, by Prof. Treu and others, 
the pentathlion.’ should be read by every lover of Greek anti- 
’ The interesting Berichte der Ausgrab- quity. Conf. Grote, Hist. of Greece, x. 436. 
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THE METOPES OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT 
OLYMPIA.! 


The twelve metopes which adorned the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, six on the eastern, and six on the western facade, repre- 
sented the famous ‘ Labours of Heracles’ They were not in the usual 
place on the outer frieze of the Peristyle, but on the wall of the Cella 
under the Portico, where the light was comparatively weak, and the 
artist had to look more to general effect in distance and obscurity 
than to great accuracy of detail. Pausanias? gives the subjects of 
eleven of them, but does not say whose work they were. 


THE. WESTERN METOPES., 


The series of metopes. began at the left-hand corner of the W. 
front over the Opisthodomos, with 216 Nemaan Lion. Then follow in 
succession to the right the Lernean Hydra—the Stymphalian Birds 
—the Cretan Bull—the Brazen-footed Hind—and the Contest with the 
Amazon for her girdle. 


THE EASTERN METOPES 


represented the capture of the Erymanthian Boar—the Mares of Dio- 
mede—the Triple Geryon—FHteracles, Atlas and the Hesperides—the Au- 
gaan Stables—and the Bringing of Cerberus from Hades. 

Three of these metopes are almost entirely preserved ; viz. the 
Atlas metope—the Cretan Bull—and the Stymphalian Birds. Of 
five more, viz. the Augean Stables—the Triple Geryon—the Hydra 
—the Nemean Lion—and the Erymanthian Boar, about half has been 


1 Treu, Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, iv. 
cap. 4. 

2 vy. 10. 9: Ἔστι δὲ ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ καὶ ‘Hpa- 
κλέους τὰ πολλὰ τῶν ἔργων. Ὑπὲρ μὲν τοῦ ναοῦ 
πεποίηται τῶν θυρῶν ἡ ἐξ ᾿Αρκαδίας ἄγρα 
τοῦ ὑός, καὶ τὰ πρὸς Διομήδην τὸν 
Θρᾷκα, καὶ ἐν Ἐρυθείᾳ πρὸς Τερυόνην, καὶ 
ἴΑτλαντός τε τὸ φόρημα ἐκδέχεσθαι μέλλων, 


καὶ τῆς κόπρου καθαίρων τὴν γὴν ἐστὶν 
Ἠλείοις. Ὑπὲρ δὲ τοῦ ὀπισθοδόμου τῶν θυρῶν 
τοῦ ζωστῆρος τὴν ᾿Αμαζόνα ἐστὶν apa- 
ρούμενος, καὶ τὰ ες τὴν ἔλαφον, καὶ τὸν 
ἐν Κνωσῷ ταῦρον ταὶ τὰς ἐπὶ Στυμ- 
φήλῳ, καὶ ἐς ὕδραν, καὶ τὸν ἐν τῇ γῇ 
᾿Αργείᾳ λέοντα. 
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discovered. Of the remaining four, viz. Cerberus—the Keryneian 
Hind—the Amazon—and the Mares of Diomede, we have more or less 
considerable fragments. 

The best preserved of all is the so-called Atlas metope (Germ. 
discov.).! In this, the most perfect of all the metopes, Heracles (fig. 87) 
is represented standing with his neck—on which is a cushion—bowed 
by the weight of the superincumbent world, here represented by the 
sima or cornice of the building.? 
Atlas stands before him holding 
out the apples of the Hesperides, 
three in each hand, to the labour- 
ing hero, who is unable to take 
them. The artist seems to follow 


Fic. 87. 


the myth, which represents Atlas 
as unwilling to resume his eternal 
burden. Behind Heracles stands 
a maiden, probably a Hesferid, 
with 
her left hand, as if desirous of 
aiding the overburthened hero in 


who touches the cushion 


his tremendous task.® 

The nude figures of this 
group are of great excellence, and 
show the careful hand of an artist trained, after the manner of the 
Peloponnesian school, in close attention to the general proportions 
of the human form, and to anatomical detail. The head of Heracles 
is that of a Peloponnesian athlete, and may fairly be regarded as the 
prototype from which the Diadumenos’ head of Polycleitus was 
evolved. 

The Hesperid makes a less favourable impression, partly be- 


HERACLES, ATLAS, AND HESPERID. 


Ὁ In the following description, the abbre- 
viations #7. and Germ. will be used to show 
by which expedition a metope, or a part of a 
metope, was discovered. 

3 Pausanias (v. 10. 9) mistook the position 
of the figures. He says, καὶ "Ατλαντός τε τὸ 
φόρημα ἐκδέχεσθαι μέλλων. 


3. See the beautiful copy of this metope in 
Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, vol. i. taf. 26, 
and the interesting treatise of E. Curtius, 
Mittheilungen des Ath. Inst. i. taf. 11, p. 
206. 

‘ Brunn, Die Sculpturen von Olympia, p. 
14, 1877. 
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cause she is dressed, and partly because she is not in profile, but 
en face. ~ Yet her drapery contrasts favourably with that of Pallas in 
the Stymphalian relief (fig. 89). In the latter it is difficult to dis- 
cover any system at all, while in that of the Hesperid we find the 
greatest order and mathematical precision, especially in the perpendi- 
cular folds which fall over the legs, and in the horizontal folds across 
the breast, which remind us of the Hestia Gzustinzanz,! and the two 
dancing women in bronze from Herculaneum, in the Museum at 


- Fic. 88. 


HERACLES AND THE CRETAN BULL. 


Naples. It is, however, only fair to remark that the arrangement of 
drapery in a seated figure is a very difficult task. . 

The metope of Heracles and the Cretan Bull (body of bull, Fr. ; 
head and legs, Germ.) is well known to all visitors of the Louvre ὅ. 
(fig. 88). The motif is extremely simple and intelligible. Heracles 
is represented as a model of mere material strength in its greatest 
possible development. His limbs are moulded in gigantic propor- 
tions, and though the bull is the very Jdeau izdéal of pcnderous 
strength, he seems to master it without much effort. There is no 


1 Vide supra, p. 167. 
2 Expéd. de Morée, i. pl. 76, 1. Conf. vase in Brit. Mus., Table-case I, 125. 
Q2 
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exercise of gymnastic skill, as in the parallel representation of 
Theseus and the Marathonian Bull Heracles seizes the beast by 
the nose,? leans heavily against its side, and all resistance and even 
motion are checked at once. This relief gives the best illustration of 
Winckelmann’s remark, that Zeus resembled the lion and Heracles 
the bull. 

The Stymphalian Birds (figure of Athéné, Fr. ; figure of Heracles, 
Germ.). To the female figure seated on 
a rock, which occupies the left half of 
the well-known metope in the Louvre ὃ 
(fig. 89), the German excavators have 
now added the figure of Heracles, who 
is represented holding out some object 
—probably one of the birds of the 
Stymphalian lake, in bronze—to his 
patroness.4 Little as her rustic air 
and careless attitude accord with our 
idea of the majestic Pallas, her zgis- 


Fic. 89. 


like leather garment, with its jagged 
edge, leaves no doubt that the Virgin 
Goddess is intended, and not, as some 
have thought, a Nymph of the Lake. 


ae aN In the works of early Greek art Pallas 
TN = 


= ene alone is present as the witness of the 
PALLAS FROM THE METOPE or THE deeds of her favourite Heracles: 

lca ict i rer The date of these reliefs is pro- 
bably about the middle of the fifth century.® The archaic folds of 
Athéné’s dress—of which only the general disposition is given, 


without any detaiis—and the absence of all expression in the 
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edit.), Supplem. vol. i., in the article 


1 Vide supra, p. 218. 

2 Not by the horn, as was thought before 
the recent discovery of the head (Treu, Be- 
richt aus Olympia, 1879, No. 39). 

3 Expéd. de Morée, i. pl. 77. 1. 

‘ Treu, Ausgrab. su Ol. iv. p. 29. The 
complete metope may be seen in a cast in the 
Olympian collection in Berlin, and a copy of 
it in Meyer’s Conversation’s Lexicon (3rd 


‘Olympia,’ and in Overbeck, Ges. der 
Plastik (3rd ed.), p. 442. 

5 Conf. a painted vase in Brit. Mus., 
Table-case I, 125, representing the contest of 
Theseus and the Sow of Cromyon, in the 
presence of the nymph Phea. 

® Vid. Furtwangler, Aéhandlungen αἰ. Ber- 
lin, Acad. phil-hist. ας 1879. 
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hero’s face (unless it be an ‘ Aéginetan smile’), preclude a later 
origin. Only the eyes might seem to belong to a more advanced 
period of art. 

‘ In the metope representing the Contest with the Nemean Lion ' 
(lion, Fr.; head and hand of Heracles, Germ.) the lion is almost 
entire, and the head and hand of Heracles have been lately found in 
Olympia. The poor beast is lying on his side under the heavy foot 
of Heracles, past all power of further resistance. In front of the 
lion’s hind leg is the left shin-bone of the hero, and behind it the 
remains of his club, on which his left hand must have rested.2, There 
is room for another figure—of the size of the Hesperid in the Adlas 
metope— between the lion’s head and the left edge of the metope. The 
hero, whose eyes and hair are coloured ved} leans his head upon his 
hand as if in meditation. _ Itis remarkable that he is here represented 
as a beardless youth, perhaps to remind the spectator that this was 
the first of his great exploits. The thought that many such terrific 
foes as the one he has just encountered awaited him in his laborious 
career might well, for a moment, depress the youthful hero.* 

In the metope of the Augean Stables (Germ.) the figure of Athéné, 
nearly complete, standing with helmet, shield, and lance, occupies the 
left side. Heracles, of whom we have the left leg and other fragments, 
is striding to the left, as if in the act of sweeping. 

Of the metope of the triple Geryon, the figure of the monster (Fr.) 
has long been known. To this the upper part of Heracles (Germ.) 
has been lately added. The triple giant in full armour occupies the 
right of the slab. He wears two of his shields on his arms;° the 
third has slipped down and touches the ground. Heracles plants his 
foot on the thigh of Geryon, and is probably brandishing his club. 
Between his legs was the dead body of the herdsman Eurytion. A 
beautiful head of Heracles® has been quite recently found, which pro- 


1 Conf. vase in Brit. Mus., Table-case 5 Lenormant, Bullet. d. Inst. 1832, p. 17, 


H, No. 84, in first Vase-room. and Blouet. Axpéd. d. Morée, i. pl. 75, I. 
2 Treu, Bericht, 42. Conf. an archaic amphora in Brit. Mus., 
3 Expéd. de Morée, i. pl. 74. 2. Table-case A, No. 28 G. 


4 Compare the dejected drooping head of 6 A photograph of this head will soon 
the Heracles Farnese, which represents him _appear in vol. v. of the dusgradb. zu Ol. 
towards the end of his career. ; 
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bably belongs to this metope, and it seems probable that the vacant 
space on the slab was filled by the figure of Athéné,' 

The Hydra metope (Germ.) has been found in innumerable frag- 
ments, which have been put together, so as to show the body, necks, 
and heads of the hideous monster.” 

Of the metope of Heracles bringing the Boar to Eurystheus, we have 
a fragment of Heracles’ head—the Boar's snout (Fr.)—and the Cask 
from which the head and shoulders of Eurystheus project (Germ.). 
Heracles comes from the left side carrying the boar on his shoulders. 
He fixes his left foot on the edge of the cask in which is Eurystheus, 
who raises his arms in supplication and terror, while Heracles seems 
about to drop the huge beast upon him.’ 

Of the Cerberus metope (Germ.) we have the dog’s nose and a 
paw, and a considerable portion of the figure of Heracles. The latter 
was represented striding to the left and dragging the dog, of whom 
only the upper part was visible, from the depths of Tartarus to the 
light of day.4. The goddess Athéné probably occupied the left side 
of the slab, as spectatress of the scene. 

The only part of the Amazon metope which has been found is the 
head of Hippolyte. How the subject was treated we have no means 
of determining. In the sarcophagus at Paris, Heracles sets his foot on 
her prostrate body.® 

The metope of the Keryneitan Hind is represented by only ¢he 
torso of the beast (Germ.), the head of Heracles (Fr.), and his leg 
(Germ.). The fragments prove that the knee of the hero was pressed 
on the back of the hind, which is all that we know of the motif. 

The Mares of Diomede, Of this metope we have only one horse's 
head (Fr.). 

From the brief account given above it will be seen that we have 
now a// the eastern metopes, and one half of the western, either in 
good preservation, or sufficiently so as to enable us to understand 
their compositions. 


1 Treu, Bericht, 42. 2 Tbid. 41. * Asin the Theseion metope, Aon. α΄. Just. 
* Conf. same motif on a vase in the Royal x. Taf. 59. 1. Vid. supra, p. 217 
Museum at Berlin. 5. Clarac, Musée de Sculpt. 196, 212. 
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THE EASTERN PEDIMENT. 


(Fig. 90.) 


The remains of the eastern Pedimental group, lately rescued from 
the ruins of the Temple of Zeus in Olympia, correspond in the main 
to the description of Pausanias;! and there can be no reasonable 
doubt of their identity with what he saw some seventeen centuries 
ago. 

The association of the name of Pzonius with that of Pheidias, 
whose pupil he was supposed to be, naturally led men to expect in 
the chief work of the former something of Attic style and Pheidiac 
excellence. . Those who go to Olympia with such expectations, raised 
to the highest pitch by the universal tendency to exaggerate the value 
of a new discovery made at a vast expense of labour and money, are 
doomed to painful surprise and grievous disappointment. It would 
be difficult to find a greater contrast in the whole range of ancient 
sculptures than that which exists between the marbles of the Par- 
thenon, designed by Pheidias, and the group by Pzeonius, his supposed 
pupil, which we are now considering. If we would do justice to the 
works before us, and derive from them the enjoyment they are capable 


ly. 10. 6: τὰ δὲ ἐν ἀετοῖς, ἔστιν Eumpo- ᾿Αλφειὸς ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ πεποίηται. τῷ δὲ ἀνδρὶ ds 


σθεν Πέλοπος ἣ πρὸς Οἰνόμαον τῶν ἵππων 
ἅμιλλα ἐτὶ μέλλουσα, καὶ τὸ ἔργον τοῦ δρό- 
μου παρὰ ἀμφοτέρων ἐν παρασκευῇ. Διὸς δὲ 
ἀγάλματος κατὰ μέσον πεποιημένου μάλιστα 
τὸν ἀετὸν ἔστιν Οἰνόμαος ἐν δεξιᾷ ἐπικείμενος 
κράνος τῇ κεφαλῇ παρὰ δὲ αὐτὸν γυνὴ Στερόπη 
θυγατέρων καὶ αὕτη τῶν Ατλαντος. Μυρτίλος 
δέ, ὃς ἤλαυνε τῷ Οἰνομάῳ τὸ ἅρμα, κάθηται πρὸ 
τῶν ἵππων" οἱ δέ εἰσιν ἀριθμὸν οἱ ἵπποι 
τέσσαρες. μετὰ δὲ αὐτόν εἰσιν ἄνδρες δύο" 
ὀνόματα μέν σφισιν οὐκ ἔστι, θεραπεύειν δὲ 
ἄρα τοὺς ἵππους. καὶ τούτοις προσετέτακτο 
ὑπὸ τοῦ Οἰνομάου. πρὸς αὐτῷ δὲ κατάκειται 
τῷ πέρατι Κλάδεος. ἔχει δὲ καὶ ἐς τὰ ἄλλα 
map ᾿Ηλείων τιμὰς ποταμῶν μάλιστα μετά γε 
᾿Αλφειόν. τὰ δὲ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ ἀπὸ τοῦ Διὸς 6 
Πέλοψ καὶ Ἱπποδάμεια καὶ ὅ τε ἡνίοχός ἐστι 
τοῦ Πέλοπος καὶ ἵπποι, δύο τε ἄνδρες, ἱππό- 
κομοι δὴ καὶ οὗτοι τῷ Πέλοπι. καὶ αὖθις 6 
ἀετὸς κάτεισιν ἐς στενόν, καὶ κατὰ τοῦτο 


ἡνιοχεῖ τῷ Πέλοπι λόγῳ μὲν τῷ Τροιζηνίων 
ἔστιν ὄνομα Σφαῖρος, ὃ δὲ ἐξηγητὴς ἔφασκεν 6 
ἐν ᾿᾽Ολυμπίᾳ Κίλλαν εἶναι. τὰ μὲν δὴ ἔμπροσθεν 
ἐν τοῖς ἀετοῖς Παιωνίου, γένος ἐκ Μένδης τῆς 
Θρακίας τὰ δὲ ὄπισθεν αὐτῶν ᾿Αλκαμένους 
ἀνδρὸς ἡλικίαν τε κατὰ Φειδίαν καὶ τὰ δευτερεῖα 
ἐνεγκαμένου σοφίας ἐς ποίησιν ἀγαλμάτων. 
τὰ δὲ ἐν τοῖς ἀετοῖς ἔστιν αὐτῷ Λαπιθῶν ἐν 
τῷ Πειρίθου γάμῳ πρὸς Κενταύρους ἣ μάχη. 
κατὰ μὲν δὴ τοῦ ἄετοῦ τὸ μέσον Πειρίθους 
ἐστί. παρὰ δὲ αὐτὸν τῇ μὲν Evputiwy ἣρ- 
πακὼς τὴν γυναῖκά ἐστι τοῦ Πειρίθου, καὶ 
ἀμύνων Καίνευς τῷ Πειρίθω, τῇ δὲ Θησεὺς 
ἀμυνόμενος πελέκει τοὺς Κενταύρους. Κένταυ- 
ρος δὲ ὁ μὲν παρθένον ὃ δὲ παῖδα ἡρπακώς ἐστιν 
ὡραῖον. ἐποίησε δὲ (ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν) ταῦτα ὃ 
᾿Αλκαμένης, Πειρίθουν τε εἶναι Διὸς ἐν ἔπεσι 
τοῖς Ὁμήρου δεδιδαγμένος καὶ Θησέα ἐπιστά- 
μενος ὡς εἴη τ ταρτος (ἀπόγονοΞ) Πέλοπος. 
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of affording, we must for the moment forget that they are attributed 
to pupils of Pheidias, and judge them by a lower standard. We must, 
moreover, not be contented with looking at the originals as they lie 
disjointed and separated in the dark barn at Olympia. By the long, 
patient, and skilful labours of German archeologists, and especially 
of Dr. Treu, who for four years superintended the excavations in the 
Altis, casts of the separate fragments have been combined into 
figures, and figures arranged into groups, so that we can now form a 
fair opinion of the composition and execution of these celebrated 
works. 

The subject of the Eastern pediment by Pzonius, as we have said 
above, is the preparation' for the race between Pelops and Ginomaus.? 
The central figure of Zeus (fig. 90, 4)—which is not, as we might 
perhaps expect, in archaic form as a temple-image—is nude to the 
hips, the lower limbs being wrapped in the himation. On the right 
of Zeus is the nude and youthful form of Pelops (fig. 90, g) wearing 
a helmet, and raising his right arm, which may have neld a spear or 
sceptre. His head is turned away from the centre,’ towards the broad 
and massive form of his future bride Hippodameia (Deidameia) (fig. 
90, 7), who is robed in archaic drapery, similar to that of the Hesperid 
in the Atlas metope. She is slightly turned towards him,* and thus 
the pair are placed in a posture suitable to their relation. With her 
left hand she is supposed to be drawing a veil over her shoulder in 
her character of bride expectant. On the other side of Zeus is 
(E£nomaus (fig. 90, 2), whose right shoulder is covered by his mantle. 
His left arm is raised, and his right hand rests on his hip, in a 
fashion not altogether heroic. Next to GEnomaus is his wife Sterope 
(fig. 90,4), a stately matronly figure, standing erect in long flowing 
robes, supporting her drooping head on her right hand as if in gloomy 
meditation, and with her left arm crossed under her breast. It should 


' Pausan. v. 10. 6: τὸ ἔργον τοῦ δρόμου an Apulian amphora, Table-case O, No. 1, 


παρὰ ἀμφοτέρων ἐν παρασκευῇ. in which the decapitated heads of two un- 
? Conf. a terra-cotta relief in Brit. Mus. successful suitors are represented. 

in which the same subject is treated ; also 3 This position is not properly given in 

a crater in Brit. Mus., Table-case D, No. 2; _ the engraving. 

and another crater, Table-case K, No. 2, in 4 The head of this heroine has been dis- 


which the Centaur Zurytion is represented covered in this position. 
seizing Laodamia, bride of Peirithous; also 
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be remarked that both Sterope and Hippodameia are on as large (if 
not larger) a scale as their heroic and royal husbands! Next to 
Sterope, according to Pausanias, is the charioteer of G{nomaus, the 
traitor Myrtilus (fig. 90, 4), sitting on the ground in front of his 
horses, with his head averted from the lord whom he has betrayed ; 
and on the other side, next to Hippodameia, is Cz//as (or Sphairos), 
Pelops’ charioteer! (fig. 90, δ. Of the four horses (fig. 90, a, mz) in 
each wing of the ἀετός, the one nearest the spectator is executed 
in round form; the others one behind another in relief. Behind the 
horses are two male figures, whom Pausanias took for grooms. The 
one on the side of GEnomaus is an old man of singularly coarse and 
ungainly appearance (fig. 90, 7), whom some writers suppose to be 
one of the seers, who could hardly fail on such an occasion. The 
corresponding figure behind the chariot of Pelops, in the attitude of 
a chartoteer (fig. 90, 4), evidently held the reins, for which holes are 
found in the horses’ heads. Then follow on the side of Pelops the 
figure of a boy kneeling (fig. 90, δ), and on that of GEnomaus a kneeling 
girl (fig. 90, 0); and the river gods A/lpheius (fig. 90, a) and Cladeus 
(fig. 90, 2) occupy the two angles respectively. 

On looking at the remains of this group placed in their proper 
order, the first thing that strikes us is the rigid parallelism of the com- 
position, carried even to formal stiffness—so unlike the agreeable 
variety which characterises even the calm and dignified consessus of 
the Gods in the sculptures of the Parthenon. The five central figures 
stand side by side in perpendicular and parallel lines, with little 
apparent connexion. Some of them, and especially that of Zeus, 
indeed, are not without dignity, although the foremost personage, 
Pelops, ought not to stand by the side of Zeus with his arm a- 
kimbo! The subordinate persons of the group are treated in a 
most realistic style, only worthy of a Demetrius of Alopeke ;? and 
where the artist wishes to represent ease or repose, we find an un- 
graceful carelessness of bearing. The figure of the Seer (fig. 90, 2), 
for example, is in the highest degree ordinary and clumsy, and might 


1 Some writers reverse the positions of Pelops and Cfnomaus, and call the bald- 
headed figure (7) behind the horses on the left hand of Zeus, Myrtilus. 
2 Vide zxzfra, p. 340. 
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well be taken from the first chance passer-by in the streets. And 
lastly in the Rivers Alpheius and Cladeus (fig. 90, a, 2), instead of 
the languid, graceful repose, not without nobility, of the Parthenon 
River God, whose soft and flowing lines and surfaces rest on a perfect 
anatomical framework of bone and muscle, we find two flabby forms 
in singularly ungainly and uncomfortable attitudes. 

The figures of the Eastern Pediment have not even the lifeless 
accuracy nor the strict logical connexion and sequence of the 
Eginetan group ; still less the life and power and rhythmical flow of 
the corresponding sculptures in the Parthenon. 

When we come to consider their technical execution, we find the 
same comparative inferiority. It is a well-known and honourable 
characteristic of the best Greek art that it bestowed the same loving 
care on all parts of a figure, even those which were less seen or not 
seen at all. This is true of the A*ginetan, and especially so of the 
Elgin, marbles. But in the pediments of the Olympian Temple only 
the side which is turned towards the spectator is thought worthy of 
attention ; the rest is left rough and unfinished. Even in the western 
pediment, ascribed to Alcamenes, the same unworthy negligence is 
shown, and the upper portion of the arm of Theseus, which could not 
be seen from below, was never carved at all. 

The drapery of the figures shows the same want of ‘ school’—of 
conformity to the principles of plastic art. In the best periods and 
works of Grecian art the position of every fold is the resultant of 
various conditions—the nature of the material, its thickness and 
weight, the way in which it dreaks, the form which it envelopes, 
the movements by which it is stirred; and every fold and every 
line are parts of a connected and harmonious system. In the 
Olympian figures, though the position of each portion of the dress 
may be natural, there is no connexion between its several parts, and 
the general result is singularly inharmonious. 
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THE WESTERN PEDIMENT BY ALCAMENES.’ 
(Fig. 91.) 


We have seen reason to doubt the generally assumed relation 
between Pheidias and Pzeonius, which is neither attested by any 
ancient writer, nor rendered probable by any analogy in the style of 
their respective works. But with respect to Alcamenes, there can 
be no doubt that he was a younger contemporary and pupil of 
Pheidias. To him was entrusted the execution of the group for 
the Western Pediment, the subject of which was the Battle of the 
Centaurs and the Lapiths, ir. which the great national hero of Attica, 
Theseus, gained immortal glory for his country and himself. In- 
stead therefore of the absolute repose, not to say lifelessness, of 
the eastern pediment, the nature of the subject leads us to look for 
scenes of furious riot and conflict, such as are recorded in ancient 
mythology and in the pages of Pausanias.? 

Fragments of a very large proportion of this group have been 
discovered, and casts of them skilfully combined in the Museum at 
Berlin. The tall central figure in archaic style, which Pausanias 
mistook for Peirithous, is evidently a god, probably Afollo. This 
tall majestic figure is extending his arm over Hippodameia, as if to 
protect her (fig. 91,2). On his right is Eurytion (fig. 91,2) with the 
face of a Silenus, carrying off Hzppodameia (or Deidameia) (fig. 91, £).3 
The head of the audacious Centaur is seized by his beautiful prey. 
On the left of Apollo is axother Centaur (fig. 91,0), who is also bearing 
off a woman (fig. 91,m), whose beautiful and interesting face expresses 


1 Vid. Treu’s Reconstructionsentwurf in 
den ‘Ausgrabungen zu Ol.’ B. iii. taf. 26-27, 
cap. 3, and B. iv. cap. 3. Conf. Overbeck, 
Gesch. d. Plastik (3rd ed.), i. fig. 90. 

DS 10: 8. 

3 Conf. Mon. d. Inst. Arch. 1854: ‘ Pittura 
vascularia della collezione Fillipaldi a Anzi. 
Vaso Italo-Greco di cui si deve la cognizione 
al Brunn’ (Bullet. d. Inst. Arch. 1853, p. 166). 
In this very beautiful composition Deidameia 
is represented in a rich bridal dress in the 


grasp of the centaur Eurytion. She holds 
out her hand for help towards Peirithous, 
who is behind Eurytion, and raises his club 
to strike the monster. On either side of the 
central group is a pretty maiden showing 
signs of extreme terror. Eurytion is crowned 
with flowers, and holds a branch in his 
hand. A goblet, oigo malorum, is falling 
to the ground. Conf. ‘Vaso del Museo 
Borbonico,’ Afon. d. Inst. Arch. vol. vi. 
Taf. 38. 
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the anxiety and dejection suited to her position. Her garment has 
slipped from her shoulder and leaves her bosom exposed. The head 
and torso behind Eurytion belong to the figure of Peirithous (fig. 91, 
h), who is hastening to protect his bride; and by the side of the 
Centaur, on Apollo’s left hand, stood, probably, the principal actor in 
the Centauromachy— 7heseus (fig. ΟἹ, 2)—who has left the mark of his 
axe in the head of the ravisher. Next to Theseus is a Centaur (fig. 91, 9) 
carrying off a doy (fig. 91, p); then another Centaur (fig. ΟἹ, 5), 
who has seized a woman (fig. 91, 7) with both his hands, by the waist 
and feet, and is endeavouring to throw her on to his equine back. She 
endeavours to loosen the grasp of his right hand, while a kneeling 
Lapith (or Greek) (fig. οἵ, ¢) thrusts his sword, which was of bronze, 
into the monster’s heart. Next to the Lapith is ax old female slave 
(fig. 91, 2) of Semitic type, lying on the ground and wailing. On 
the other side, next to Peirithous, is a Lapith (fig. 91, g), who has 
passed his arm round αὶ Centaur’s neck (fig. 91, f), and tries to throttle 
him. The Centaur fixes his teeth in the Lapith’s arm. Next to this 
group is a kneeling girl (fig. ΟἹ, δὴ, whom a Centaur (fig. 91, 4) has 
seized by her luxuriant hair. Then a Lapzth (fig. 91, c), who with his 
body thrown violently forward, clasps the ravishing monster round 
the neck with both his arms, and endeavours to drag him away. Then 
follows a female slave (fig. 91, 6), who is tearing her hair in grief and 
terror. The two corners are occupied by uymphs (fig. QI, a, τ) 
stretched at full length on the ground, one of whom, to the right of 
Apollo, has a beautiful face. 

Few remains of ancient art, as may be gathered from what we 
have said, have produced such a crop of difficulties, diametrically 
opposite opinions, and contending theories, as the recent discoveries 
at Olympia. And no wonder, when we find in the ruins of the same 
building works of high plastic merit and strict Peloponnesian style, 
like the Atlas Metope, side by side with the many extremely 
realistic and slovenly figures in the pediments; and when, what 
is still more strange, we learn from high authority, that some of 
the latter are by the same hand as the beautiful, though perhaps 
over-estimated Nike! The Olympian Metopes in the Louvre, too, 
are attributed by competent authorities, both English and German, 
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tothe same artist. If the Eleians, it is asked, had a native artist capable 
of producing the Atlas metope, why should they send for Pzonius ? 
Had the former finished his work and died before the arrival of the 
latter? And if Pzonius could design and carve the charming figure 
of Nike on the pillar, how could he so far forget his cunning as to 
fashion such a Seer and such an Alpheius? 

This last difficulty has been found so great that an entirely new 
theory has been propounded to explain it. Professor Brunn has en- 
deavoured to prove that Pzonius belonged to an entirely distinct 
North Grecian School of pictorial sculpture, formed under the influence 
of the great painter Polygnotus, and to a certain degree Asiatic in its 
character.?, Other works of the same nature and of undoubted Ν. 
Grecian origin—as the Sepulchral Relief of Philis from Thasos, now 
in the Louvre, and of Zhe Warrior of Thessalonica—are adduced in 
confirmation. According to this view we are to regard the figures of 
the Eastern Pediment not as bad statues, hardly as plastic works at all, 
but rather as the groundwork for painting, by which a certain pleasing 
effect might be produced in the chiaro-oscuro of the frieze under the 
portico. Ingenious as this theory is, and admirable as is the skill 
with which it is supported, we cannot think that it meets the difficulty. 
It might, perhaps, account for laxity and want of thoroughness of 
execution, but hardly for the positive meanness and vulgarity of many 
of the figures in the eastern pediment. Mr. Newton, who has paid 
great attention to the subject, says that ‘the two sculptors employed 
on these pediments furnished, no doubt, the general designs, but left 
them to be executed by local half-trained artists who had not the 
benefit of their constant surveillance, and who consequently “scamped” 
their work.’ Unfortunately for this explanation, which might other- 
wise seem to meet the difficulty, the designs—especially that of the 
eastern pediment—appear as unworthy of a great artist as the 
execution. 


1 Newton and Mr. 5. Colvinin 7he Aca- 3 Annal. d. Inst. 1872, Taf. 50. Conf. 
demy, No. 208, Ap. 29, 1877. Relief of two girls from Pharsalus, in Louvre. 
3 Brunn, Paconios u. die Nord-griech. Brunn, Pacon. &c., p. 323. 
Kunst, Miinchen, Mai, 1876. 
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THE NIKE OF Ραονιῦϑ.ἷ 
(Fig. 92.) 


Happily for the fame of Pzonius another work by his hand has been 
discovered at Olympia, very different in style from the statues of the 
Eastern Pediment, and so much superior to them that, were it not 
for apparently indubitable testimony, we could hardly believe them to 
be the works of the same artist. The figure of the Winged Nike on 

_ @ pillar, the discovery of which, in 1875, 
caused so great a sensation in the archzo- 
logical world, is interesting and important 
for many reasons ; but chiefly because it 
is one of the very few Greek works we 
possess of which both the design and the 
execution can be traced to a celebrated 
sculptor. 

We read in Pausanias,? ‘ Those of the 
Dorian Messenians who once received 
Naupactus from the Athenians (Ol. 81. 
2, or 87. 4, or 88. 4?) offered the statue 
of Nike on a pillar. It is the work of 
Pzonius the Mendzan, and was erected 

: from the booty taken from the enemy, as I 
think, in the war against the Acarnanians 
and CEniadz. But the Messenians them- 
selves say that it was an offering for the 
operations undertaken jointly with the 
Athenians in the Island of Sphacteria, Ol. 88. 4 (B.c. 425), and that 
they had not inscribed the name of the enemy through fear of the 
Lacedemonians, while they had no reason to fear the CEniadz and 

Acarnanians.’ 


FIG. 92. 
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1 See the plates in Ausgrabungen zu Ol. 38. A photograph of it will appear in vol. 
vol. i. Taf. 9-12. The back of Nike’sheadhas ν. of the Ausgrabungen zu Ol. 
been found ; vid. Treu’s Olympiabericht, No. 2 NaOs Tee 2 
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On the 20th of Dec. 1875, a triangular block of marble was dug 
up at Olympia, about thirty yards from the S.E. corner of the Temple 
of Zeus, bearing this inscription in -letters of the 5th cent. B.C.,, 
‘Offered from a tithe of the booty to the Olympian Zeus.’ Below 
this, and in smaller characters, as usual with artists of the best period, 
are the words ‘Pzonius the Mendzan made it, who was victor also 
in the execution of the pediment of the temple’ On the following 
day the upper part of the figure itself was found near the block con- 
taining the inscription; and the lower part a few yards off, built 
into one of the latest walls. The back of her head and her left 
leg have been more recently discovered.!. The figure is of Parian 
marble, rather more than six feet in height. The Goddess of 
Victory is happily represented as descending from above, and 
slightly bending forward in an easy and graceful attitude as she 
approaches the ground. Her right foot just touches the rock at the 
centre of one side of the triangular pillar ; the left leg is bare, and the 
long flowing garment cleaves closely to the right leg, and shows off 
its beautiful proportions. The high-girt robe, once encircled at the 
waist by a broad band of metal, is fastened on the right shoulder, and 
falls in short folds over her girdle. ‘ Below, where the loose robe, 
framing the form in broader and broader masses, floats down, the 
breeze, which meets the flying figure, causes a play and counter- 
play of the folds, which in its lively and elegant movement, caught 
from the moment, may be called a miracle of art.’ On the left side 
is the fragment of a bird, which Curtius takes for an eagle, as 
symbol of the air through which the Goddess moves. The pillar, 
which Pausanias mentions, consisted originally of ten triangular blocks 
of marble, diminishing in size from below, all of which have been 
found. They rest on a basis formed of two blocks of limestone. To 
judge fairly of this pleasing work, we should see it in its proper 
place on a lofty pillar,as we have now the opportunity of doing in 
the Olympia Museum in Berlin. 

However much we may admire the originality and boldness of 


' Vid. Treu, Olympiabericht, 38. Vol.v. graph of the head. 
of the Ausgrad, zu Ol. will contain a photo- ? Hirschfeld, Rundschau, Nov. 1877. 
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conception displayed in this beautiful figure, it is impossible to chime 
in with the high-flown language of its discoverer. It is ‘a work,’ 
says Hirschfeld, ‘which at one stroke places its creator, after centuries 
of oblivion, by the side of the greatest sculptors of all ages.’! ‘The 
first discovery,’ he says elsewhere, ‘ we were fortunate enough to make 
was a work fully cqual in value to the Elgin Marbles, and that not 
only from the period in which it was executed, but from its intrinsic 
merit: this was the Nike of Pzonius.’? This is certainly not the 
impression that it made on me, nor has the verdict here pronounced 
been confirmed by the general voice of archeologists. The Nike of 
Peonius, pleasing as it is, is not only inferior to the Parthenon sculp- 
tures, but does not even resemble them in style, and has not those 
characteristics of the Pheidian, or even of the Attic, school in general, 
which are often found in works of no greater merit than the Olym- 
pian Nike? 


1 Rundschau, 1877, p. 318. Sitzungsber. d. kon. baier. Acad. Jan. 1877, 
* Hirschfeld in Macmillan’s ag. Nov. Of asimilar designare a gilded Nike of terra- 
1877. cotta in the Antiquarium at Munich, and 


8 Read the masterly investigation of this two elegant terra-cotta figures of the same 
subject in Brunn’s Sculpiuren v. Olympia goddess in the Brit. Museum. 
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CHAPTER, ~XIT. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON 
(ELGIN MARBLES). 


THE highest point in the region of Greek art that we have been 
permitted to behold is crowned by the Parthenon, in the plastic 
decoration of which Pheidias lavished a wealth of imagination, know- 
ledge, and technical skill, of Peloponnesian accuracy and Attic grace, 
such as the world has never seen before or since the Periclean age. 

We know that there was a higher point, a summit on which stood 
the glorified figures of the Panhellenic Zeus and the Athéné Par- 
thenos—a summit which is for ever hidden from our gaze in im- 
penetrable clouds. What remains to us of the Parthenon is not the work 
of Sculpture pure and simple, but modified to suit the requirements of 
the architect. Yet it is inestimably precious, because in the so-called 
‘Elgin marbles’ we have the only work of art which we can con- 
fidently regard as having been designed, if not executed, by Pheidias 
himself. 

It is a very remarkable fact, and one which gives us a deep insight 
into the character of the Athenians, that the central figure in their 
religion, the most perfect representative of their feelings, thoughts, 
and aspirations, was not Zeus or Héré, nor the most popular gods of all 
times and nations, Ares and Aphrodite, but Athéné, the Virgin, the 
Goddess of wise counsel and brave deed! She was enthroned in the 
very heart of their citadel ; and she stood in colossal grandeur on the 
battlements to terrify their foes, and to give the first welcome to the 
mariner or the exile when he approached his divine and beautiful 


home, which reposed in safety under the protection of her lance and 
shield. 


πα αν ee ὑοττρο 
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It requires a strong effort of the imagination to grasp the multi- 
plex and at first sight incongruous elements which make up the 
character of Athéné as represented to us in Greek literature and art. 
The wide range of her different qualities and functions is strikingly 
brought before us in the Iliad,! where in company with Héré she 
rushes to the battle before Troy, and emboldens Diomed to face the 
God of War in arms. Throwing away the veil of airy texture, which 
she herself had made,’* she 


The cuirass donn’d of cloud-compelling force 
And stood accoutred for the bloody fray. 

Her tasselled zegis round her shoulders next 
She threw, with terror circled all around, 

And on its face were figured deeds of arms 
And Strife and Courage high, and panic Rout. 
There too a Gorgon’s head of monstrous size 
Frown’d terrible, portent of angry Jove. 


In her hand 
A spear she bore, long, weighty, tough, wherewith 
The mighty daughter of a mighty sire 
Sweeps down the ranks of those her hate pursues. 


(Lord Derby’s 7ranslation.) 


And yet this same terrible Goddess, who raves and storms in the 
midst of din and carnage, appears as the prudent friend of her 
favourite Achilles, and restrains him from avenging a very real insult 
and wrong: 


From Heaven I came to curb, if thou wilt hear, 
TRY OEY 3295" 


She springs forth fully armed from the head of Zeus with a mighty 
shout, ‘at which Heaven and mother Earth shivered,’ ὁ and yet her 
greatest and most precious gift to her darling people is not the war- 
horse but the olive, the emblem of peace, which was planted in her 
honour on the sacred ‘ olive-bearing’ hill.6 She stands in full armour, 


ee Fay ee 5 Herc, Furens, 1178 :— 
2 «“ 2 > A i ὶ tS 4 
ὅν ῥ᾽ αὐτὴ ποιήσατο Kal κάμε χερσίν. . at 
ὲ : ἐλαιοφόρος ὄχθος. 
8. Thad, i. 207. sai tas 
4 Pindar, O/. vii. 37 :— Ion, 1480 :— 
ὑπερμάκει βοᾷ. " nbet 
Οὐρανὸς δ᾽ ἔφριξέ νιν kat Tata μάτηρ. ἐλαιοφνὴς πάγος. 
Ἐ2 
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with brandished lance, on the highest point of the Acropolis, and yet 
she is the patroness of all household and female work, in which she 
herself excels. She loves the fiery Diomed, the headstrong, warlike 
Achilles, but her greatest favourite is Odysseus, just because he gains 
his ends by counsel rather than by force; because he is ‘ ποικιλομήτης᾽ 
(of various wiles): ‘Thou art of all men far the first in counsel and 
discourse, and I in the company of all the Gods win renown for 
wit and wile.’! 

The key to her character is found in the myth of her birth. 
She springs from the brain of Zeus, not from his heart or blood ; 
nor did any mother infuse into her being female desires or weak- 
nesses.2 

Her representation in art embodies this conception of the poets. 
She is the prominent deity in the earliest periods, in which, as we 
might expect, the warlike side of her character predominates. The 
old Trojan Palladium,’ supposed to be in Athens, represented her. 
brandishing her lance in her right hand, and in an attitude of attack. 
But even here she carries in her left the distaff and the spindle, and 
the lamp of enlightenment. In so-called archaic art of a later period 
—as in the central figure of the AZginetan group—she wears the 
peplos in rigid folds over the chiton, and a large gis, which covers 
her whole breast and falls halfway down her back ; and she stands, 
helmet on head, with raised lance and shield ready for attack or defence. 
The proportions of her limbs are rather male than female,‘ and the 
face is stern and without a trace of womanly tenderness. In the 
Attic art of Pheidias, the features of the old rude type are changed into 
dignity and grandeur, without losing their stern severity. In still later 
periods the zgis is more and more contracted, the spear becomes 
almost a sceptre, and the shield is rested on the ground; and in the 
decline of art the attempt is made to invest her with a soft and 
lovely grace, in which her individuality is lost. 


x = a ne Ae dee 


' Odys. xiii. 297, Butcher and Lang. 3. Apollod. iii, 12: διιπετές. Conf, Pausan 
2 Eurip. /on, 453 :— i. 265. 

σὲ τὰν ὠδίνων λοχιᾶ 4 Orphic hymn, xxxi, :-- 

ἀνειλειθνίαν ἐμὰν a ξ ὌΝ, 

᾿Αθάναν ἱκετεύω. ἄρσην καὶ θηλῦς. 


Pierre. 
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THE PARTHENON. 
(Fig. 93.) 

In the construction of the new Parthenon the traditions of the 
older building of the Pisistratida were in the main observed by the 
architects Ictinus and Callicrates. The Parthenon, or Hecatompedos, 
as it is frequently called, appears—though opinions vary on this 
point-—not to have been a temple in the full sense of the word, like 
that of the Athéné Polias.! It was rather ‘a new festive edifice and 
treasure-house, which by blending intimately together the fulfilment of 
political and religious ends was to serve to represent the piety and ar- 
tistic culture, the wealth and the festive splendour, in fine all the glories 
which Athens had achieved by her valour and her wisdom.’ ? The site 
of the old ante-Persian temple was somewhat enlarged, and upon it a 
kind of platform of marble (xpn7is), rising three steps, was placed, 
the upper surface of which (sty/obate) was about 228 by Io! feet. 
Near the edge of the stylobate rose the external row of columns, eight 
each on the E. and W. fronts, and seventeen on each side.* Behind 
the eight pillars at each end of the temple was another row of six some- 
what smaller ones, surmounted by an epistyle or architrave, which was 
continued round all four sides of the cella. This inner architrave has 
some Doric details, but instead of the triglyphon (the alternation of 
triglyph and metope) the continuous Ionic frieze was introduced, and 
was adorned with the matchless bas-reliefs of the Panathenaic pompa, 
which are the pride of our British Museum.! 

This glorious edifice, whose ruins still affect the beholder with 
admiration and awe, was completed in Ol. 85. 3 (438 B.c.),and used at 


1 Botticher, ‘aber agonale Festtempel’ xu Athen, ν. 90; and Academy, Aug.7, 1880). 
(Phtlologus, xvii. 3, xviii. 1 and 3, and xix. 1). 2 Curtius, West. of Greece (Ward’s transla- 
It is generally supposed that the name Par- tion). P 
thenon was confined to that division of the 3 The Parthenon therefore is Péripteros 
temple which contained the statue of the Hypaithros. 
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Goddess. But in the inscription on the 
bronze tablet preserved in the Parthenon, 
the statue is mentioned as being in the He- 
catompedon, while the tablet itself was in the 
Parthenon (Kohler, A/t¢theil. d. deut. Inst. 


4 For a full description of the Parthenon 
see Botticher, ‘Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen,’ 
Jahrg. 1850-1; Penrose, An Jnvestigation 
of the Principles of Athenian Archit., 1851, 
and Michaelis’ ‘ der Farthenon,’ 
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the Panathenaic festival of that year. Its plastic ornaments consisted 
in the great chryselephantine statue of Athéné described above,' the 
Μῶν marble statues, larger than life, of the two pediments, the nznety- 
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two metopes of the Doric triglyphon, and the tnnumerable figures on the 
Ionic frieze, which was 523 feet long. 

These precious productions of the purest and noblest art passed 
tolerably unscathed for about twenty centuries πσυεν the changing. 
fortunes of the Temple, which in 
the fifth or sixth century of our 
era became a Christian church, |/@ >» © ® @@ 
and in the fifteenth a Turkish 
mosque. As a church it was dedi- 
cated to the Mother of God, and 
in 1019 the Emperor Basileos II. 


is said to have celebrated a thanks- Θ Θ 
: Opisthodomos. 


FIG. 94. 
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giving there to the “ Θεοτόκος. It 
was visited by several of the cory- 
phei of the Renaissance, and 
among others by Ciriaco de Pizzi- 
colli of Ancona, who went twice 
to Athens and made drawings of 
the Parthenon, which look like 
caricatures.! Under the dominion 
of the Turks, however, Athens was 
gradually lost sight of, so that 
the Tiibingen Professor Martin 
Crusius? wrote to a Greek Pro- 


fessor at Constantinople to ask 
Pronaos. 


whether it still existed. τις 


In the seventeenth century 
Athens was ‘again visited by ||[@©@ © @ © ὃ 0909 
English and French travellers. 

The. Jesuits had a mission there 

from 1645-1648 B.C., and were succeeded by the Capuchins in 1658. 
The reports of these missionaries, among whom were men of classical 
learning and taste, brought the Parthenon once more to the notice 
of the civilised world. Our own countrymen Spon and Wheler ob- 


GROUND PLAN OF PARTHENON. 


1 Michaelis, Parthenon, Taf. vii. 1, iv. ? Crusius became Professor at Tiibingen 
ΧΗ Xiv. in 1559. 
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tained admission to it in 1676, and made both measurements and draw- 
ings, the results of which they published (in 1678 and 1682) in an 
account of their travels. But the most important work was done by 
the French painter Carrey, who went to Constantinople in the suite of 
the French Ambassador, Marquis de Nointel, in 1674. Leave was 
bought by the latter from the Turkish commandant for Carrey to 
make drawings; and in the very short space of time allowed him 
(fourteen days) this indefatigable painter copied the groups of both 
pediments, thirty-two metopes, the whole of the E. and W. friezes, half 
the N. frieze, and seventeen slabs from the middle of the S. frieze! ! 

But the end was at hand. About ten years after the visit of 
Spon and Wheler the Greeks sought the aid of Venice against the 
Turks.. The latter, expecting an attack, fortified themselves on the 
Acropolis, using the materials obtained by pulling down that gem of 
Attic architecture, the Temple of Nike Apteros (wingless victory), 
and other buildings. The Venetian army, consisting chiefly of German 
mercenaries, under Morosini and Konigsmark, tried to undermine ‘the 
Acropolis, and failing in this, sent a bomb into the Parthenon, in 
which the Turks had stored their powder. By the explosion which 
ensued the centre of the building was destroyed, and with it a portion 
of the N. and S. metopes and friezes.?, The two pediments naturally 
suffered but little, the eastern not at all, as we possess all that Carrey 
drew, and even some figures that he never saw. Great devastations 
were afterwards committed by the Venetian officers, and Morosini, 
the Captain-General, destroyed the famous chariot of Athéné and the 
statue of Poseidon in the W. Pediment, in a clumsy attempt to remove 
them from their place. 

Our space will not allow of our giving a full account of the efforts 
made by English and French travellers in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century to bring the Parthenon to the notice of the European 
public. In 1797 Count Choiseul-Gouffer, the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople, obtained leave for his artist, Fauvel, to draw and take 
casts from the Parthenon marbles ; and the latter managed to convey 
a slab of the Ionic frieze and a metope from the south triglyphon to 


1 Michael. der Parthenon. 
? See the model of the Parthenon in the Elgin room of the Brit. Mus. 
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France. It was partly in rivalry with Choiseul that our own Ambas- 
sador to the Porte, Lord Elgin, proposed to Pitt in 1799 to secure 
some of the precious plunder for England. The great minister, fully 
occupied with Napoleon Bonaparte and Egypt, was not exactly in a 
mood to attend to Archeology; and Elgin, with the sympathy and 
assistance of Sir W. Hamilton, Ambassador at the Court. of Naples, 
determined to proceed with the matter at his own expense. After a 
thousand difficulties the priceless booty was shipped in eighty chests 
for England in 1812. While in Burlington House, in which the 
marbles found their first resting-place on English soil, they were seen 
by Visconti, and in 1815 by Canova, who estimated them at 100,000/. 
But Parliament took a different view of the matter, and purchased 
them for 35,000/,—about half what they had cost Lord Elgin. Casts 
of the different statues, reliefs, &c. were sent to Paris, Stuttgart, and 
other parts of the Continent, and everywhere aroused the highest 
enthusiasm, and became the centre of every school of art. Danecker, 
who had casts of the so-cailed ‘ Theseus’ and the ‘ River God,’ writes ! 
to a friend: ‘These two have affected me so much, that I must say 
they are the highest that I have seen in art. They are formed as it 
were after nature, and yet I have never had the happiness to see such 
natures.’ Géthe thought himself ‘happy to have lived long enough’ 
to see the Elgin Marbles; and in 1817 he made the proposition that 
every German sculptor should be helped to study in London, ‘and if 
not to become a Pheidias, at least to go to school with him.’ In the 
same strain spoke O. Miiller, Bronsted, Welcker, &c. In short, not 
only in England, but throughout the civilised world, the transference 
of the Parthenon sculptures to an inviolable asylum was hailed as a 
great era in the history of plastic art. 

There are, of course, two ways of looking at the proceedings of 
Lord Elgin. Those who would justify him may say that he was ina 
position to see that these unique and inestimable remains of Pheidian 
art would eitheir be sold or destroyed pzecemeal by the Turks and 
Greeks, or carried off bodily to Paris by the French. F ailing of 
assistance from his own Government, he took upon himself the 


' In a letter to Welcker about the formation of a Gallery of Casts in Bonn. See Michaelis, 
der Parthenon, p. 86. 
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expense and risk and infinite trouble of securing them for his own 
country. Whether he hoped, as his detractors say, to make a profit 
by their sale, it is impossible for us to decide. Probably not, for their 
value at that time was not fully appreciated by the public at large ; 
and, at any rate, if his object was a mercenary one, he entirely failed in 
attaining it. 

The other view is that which has been stated with characteristic 
vigour by Lord Byron in his ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘The Curse of 
Athena.’ The great poet charges Lord Elgin with having torn ‘ The 
last poor plunder from a bleeding land,’ and being base enough to 
make the State ‘receiver of his pilfered prey ;’ and denounces him 
as a ‘dull spoiler,’ and a ‘filthy jackall,’ an ‘ Alaric,’ an ‘ Eratosthenes,’ 
and worst of all, ‘a Scot!’ 

- Whatever opinion we may form of Lord Elgin’s character and 
motives, no one who knows anything of the subsequent history of 
Greece can doubt that he was instrumental in preserving the most 
precious remains of Greek art from impending destruction. He por- 
cured for them a shrine in the very heart of modern civilisation, where 
they are treasured like the bones of ‘saints and martyrs; and he 
thereby conferred the greatest boon not only on his own country, 
but on the whole civilised world, Greece itself included. 

The metopes of the Parthenon were originally ninety-two in num- 
ber, thirty-two on each of the N. and S., and fourteen on each of the 
E. and W. sides. The eastern and western metopes are almost all! in 
their original places on the building, but dreadfully mutilated, not so 
much by the gentle and tasteful hand of Time as by the brutal violence 
of deliberate malice. The reliefs of the central portion of the S. and 
N. walls perished, of course, in the explosion caused by the well-aimed 
shell of the Liineburg lieutenant in 1687. The N. side suffered most, 
and only twelve of the thirty-two metopes are still in their original 
places, viz. three at the eastern, and nine at the western end, which 
are all mutilated beyond recognition. Weare more fortunate in regard 
to the southern metopes, many of which are in good preservation, and 
are rendered intelligible by the aid of Carrey’s drawings. 


1 Except No. 8 on the E., and No. 1 on the W. 
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Ancient literature affords us no clue to the interpretation of the 
various scenes represented in the triglyphon of the Parthenon, or to 
the discovery of the central idea which connects them; and many 
archeologists have given up the attempt to understand them. Ross’ 


was of opinion that the metopes were put into their places indiscrimi- 


nately as they happened to come from the sculptor’s hands, There 
are, however, some grounds for believing that the reliefs of the eastern 
facade represented the Gigantomachia (Battle of the Gods and Giants), 
those of the western the Amazonomachia? (Battle of Greeks and 
Amazons). The southern metopes are intelligible enough; they re- 
present the Centauromachia (Battle of Centaurs and Lapiths’) at 
the wedding feast of Peirithous. The subject of the northern 
metopes remains problematical. 


METOPES: OF THE: EASTERN. FRONT. 


In the eastern facade the two intercolumnia on the extreme right and 
left, containing two metopes each, are separated from the two middle 
intercolumnia, which have also two metopes each, by Nos. V. and X.4 
Leake conjectures that they represented the exploits of Athéné her- 
self and the chief Attic heroes. O. Miiller recognises Pallas victorious 
over the Giants and Apollo contending with Heracles for the Tripod. 


‘Michaelis and Petersen also accept the Gigantomachia as the subject 
of the frieze, and think that they see Dionysus in No. 11., Aves in 


III., Artemis in XII, and Héré (or Demeter) in IV. Chariots are 
seen on Nos. V., VII., and X., from which it is inferred that the Gods 
are going into battle in heroic fashion, and that Goddesses acted as 
charioteers, after the manner of Héré in the Iliad, Artemis in the 
Phigaleian frieze, and Athéné in the chariot of Heracles on ancient 
vases.” In No. VII. the horses are winged, and it is therefore. conjec- 
tured that the victor in the succeeding metope VIII. was Zeus 
himself driven by Athena Ntke® . 


Theseion, p. 7. on the Parthenon as given by Michaelis. 


1 

2 Dodwell and Leake. 5 Gerhard, Antike Vasendbilder, i. 62. 

8 Virg. Georg. ii. 457. Ovid, Met. xii. 210. ὁ Botticher, Philologus, 2.ε. Michaelis, 
4 


Michaelis, Parthenon, p.143. TheRoman Parthenon, p. 145. 
numerals indicate the order of the metopes 
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METOPES OF THE WESTERN FRONT. 


These are in even worse condition than the eastern, spoken of 
above, and afford a still more favourable playground for the lively 
imagination of archzological seers. Cockerell declares that they can 
all be decyphered except VI. and VII., and that they represent 
alternately a horseman with an enemy stretched on the ground before 
him, and ¢wo combatants on foot. Leake and others! see traces of 
Persian costumes in Nos. X. and XIV., and think that the Battle of 
Marathon is intended. 

So completely, however, have these metopes been effaced that it 
is uncertain whether the riders in Nos. I., III., V., 1X., XIII. are male 
or female. If women, then they are Amazons, for we are told that 
these strong-minded females appeared on horseback in Mikon’s famous 
picture in the Poecile in Athens.2. No. 1., of which there is a cast in 
the British Museum (No. 18), contains a very striking figure on horse- 
back, apparently ax Amazon, moving rapidly to the right, in the act 
of throwing a spear. 


METOPES OF THE NORTHERN SIDE. 


Twenty of these perished in the explosion of 1687, and of those 
which still remain in their original places, Nos. II., XXVI.,and XXX. 
are effaced beyond all hope of interpretation. Some suppose that they 
represented the Battle of the Amazons,’ with which the long-draped 
women, which are still recognizable, would hardly agree. Michaelis‘ 
conjectures that Nos. XXIV. and XXV. contain scenes from the 
‘ Tliupersis’ (capture of Troy), and with these he connects X XVII. 
and XXVIII. In XXV. he recognises He/en seeking asylum at 
Athéné’s image, under the protection of Aphrodite and Eros, from the 
vengeance of Menelaus, who drops his sword. On the left side, he 
thinks, stands the goddess Peztho (Persuasion) with a branch in her 
hand. 


' O. Miiller, Bronsted, Beulé. ad. Inst. Xxxix. 211. 
3 Michaelis, der Parthenon, Ὁ. 149. Conf. 3 Dodwell and Leake. 
schol. Aristoph. Zys. 678; Kliigemann, Ann. * Parthenon, p. 138. 
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METOPES OF THE SOUTH SIDE. 


It is from these that our knowledge of the high reliefs of the 
Parthenon must be chiefly obtained, for they are the only ones suffi- 
ciently well preserved to enable us to judge fairly of their merits, and 

hey are also the most easily accessible. Of these most interesting 
works, fifteen were secured for England by Lord Elgin, and are now 
n the British Museum; a sixteenth was carried off at an earlier 
period by Count Choiseul and placed in the Louvre.! The head of 
a Centaur, the head of a Greek, and other fragments, from metope 
No. 3, in the British Museum, were carried off to Copenhagen by an 
officer of the Venetian army in 1687. 

Of the twelve metopes at the west end of the south side ten contained 
a series of single combats between a Centaur and a Lapith (or Greek) 
and two represented the rape of women by Centaurs. The centre of 
this side seems to have been filled from XIII—XXI. by reliefs of 
various mythical scenes, which are variously interpreted by different 
writers, but by none in a satisfactory manner.? Of the rest from 
XXII.-XXXII. the great majority show Centaurs and Lapiths, and 
three have female figures instead of Lapiths. 

Very remarkable is the difference of style in the metopes from the 
same (south) side in the British Museum—a difference so great that 
we find it impossible to attribute them to the same school of artists. 
Many, no doubt, were the work of older contemporaries of Pheidias, 
who adhered to the older Attic school ; and others, as is thought, show 
strong traces of Myronic influence. In some of them the faces 
and figures of the Centaurs are coarse and ugly in the extreme, 
while the Centaur in metope No. 15 (of the British Museum) has a 
comparatively refined and noble face,’ and a carefully trimmed beard. 
It has been observed that in the metopes of the oldest style the tail 


1 This was restored by the French sculp- 4 These are the nobler centaurs described 
tor Lange, after Carrey’s drawing. by Diodorus (iv. 13) as ἀπὸ μὲν μητρὸς θεοὺς 
* Bronsted, Reisen u. Untersuch.in Grie- ὄντας, τὸ δὲ τάχος ἔχοντας ἵππων, ῥώμῃ δε 
chenland, B. 2. δισωμάτους θῆρας, ἐμπειρίαν τε καὶ σύνεσιν 
3 Brunn, “4γιη. ὦ. Arch. Inst. vol. χχχ. ἔχοντας ἀνδρῶν. 


p. 381. Conf. Anc. Marbles, vol. vii. 
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of the horses hangs down stiff and motionless, while in others, and 
notably in the best, this chief index of equine emotion is raised and 


METOPE I, 


violently agitated. One of the most remarkable is No. II. (No. 1, 
Brit. Mus.), in which the Lapith is forcing down the Centaur with his 
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left knee, and with his left hand endeavouring to throttle the monster, 
who has his mouth wide open gasping for breath. No. XXIX. (No. 14, 


METOPE XXVII. 
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METOPE XXVIII. 


Brit. Mus.) (fig. 95) represents an old Centaur, the only one who has 
the ears of a beast, carrying off a richly draped woman, and apparently 
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greatly embarrassed in his task by her weight. The most beautiful © 
of the whole series are No. I. (fig. 96) (still in its place on the temple), 
where the Centaur has got the Lapith’s head ‘in chancery’; No. 
XXVII. (12, Brit. Mus.) (fig. 97), in which the magnificent form 
of the Lapith, who is stopping the flight of the Centaur, is shown to 
great advantage against the background of 
his outspread mantle; and No. XXVIII. (13, 
Brit. Mus.) (fig. 98), to which by common 
consent the palm has been awarded, where the 
Centaur is rearing triumphantly over his pros- 
trate foe, with every muscle and fibre of his 
body instinct with life and vigour. 

We have here the most perfect blending of 
the human and equine form: ‘Quadrupedes- 
que hominis cum pectore pectora junctos.’ 
The Centauress (fig. 99) is not unknown to 
ancient art, but occurs very rarely, and generally in the retinue of 
Dionysus.!' The invention is attributed to the painter Zeuxis, and 
Lucian 2 praises him for the bold innovation. There were, however, 
representations of the Centauress on vases before the time of Zeuxis.* 


FIG. 99. 


ae er” 


’ FEMALE CENTAUR, PLAYING 
‘THE DOUBLE FLUTE, 


(From a bronze bas-relief in 
the Museum of Naples.) 


᾿ Vid. Bas-relief in the Vatican found on διδύμῳ κομιδῆ νηπίῳ. Winckelmann (Jon. 


the coast of Campania (Visconti, M/us. P. 
Οἱ. iv. Pl, 21). Conf. Ovid, 27εἰ. ‘Ocyrrhoe,’ 
the daughter of the Centaur Chiron. 

2 « Zeuxis,’ 3. ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις τολμήμασι 
καὶ θήλειαν Ἱπποκένταυρον ὃ Ζεῦξις ἐποίησεν 
ἀνατρέφουσάν γε προσέτι παιδίῳ Ἱπποκενταύρῳ 


ined. 80) mentions a gem representing a 
Centauress giving suck to a baby Centaur, 
and thinks that it is a copy of a picture of 
Zeuxis. 

3 Botticher, Vasengem. iii. 148. 
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CHAPTER XXI1H. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON 


(CONTINUED). 


THE PEDIMENTS. 


PAUSANIAS, who has given us so minute a description of the groups 
which adorned the eastern and western gables of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia, is almost silent concerning the nobler work in the cor- 
responding parts of the Parthenon. The scene in the pediment above 
the entrance to the Parthenon, he tells us,! referred to the Birth of 
Athéné, and the group in the western pediment to ¢he Contest of 
Poseidon and Athéné for the land of Attica. And this is all the notice 
taken in ancient literature of works before which we stand in re- 
verential awe, like the invading Gauls before the Roman Senate! 


THE WESTERN PEDIMENT. 


Of the group in this pediment, in which che Contest between Poseidon 
and Athéné is represented, and which Carrey (fig. 100) saw almost 
complete, we possess only a few mutilated remains. These are the River 
Cephissus (fig. 100, a) in the left corner ; the Torso of the male figure 
(fig. 100, 1) standing near the chariot of Athéné ; the Breast of Athéné, 
with the egis, and perhaps the mutilated Head of the same Goddess ; 
the Chest, back and sides of Poseidon? (fig. 100, 2); the Torso of the 


RY 5. 5 as peculiarly characteristic of the God, when 
2 It is singular and fortunate that just that he ascribes to Agamemnon : 
portion of Poseidon’s mighty frame should “Αρεῖ δὲ ζώνην, στέρνον δὲ Ποσειδάωνι. 
have been preserved which Homer refers to The girth of Mars with Neptune's ample chest. 


(Jliad, ii. 479.) 
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female charioteer of Poseidon, perhaps Amphitrite ; fragments of the 
Woman with a child at her side (fig. 100, 3), all of which are in the 


FIG. 102. 
TORSO OF POSEIDON. 


Fic. 100. 


g h 
CARREY’S DRAWING OF WESTERN PEDIMENT. 


e 
FiG.. 101. 
CEPHISSUS. 


British Museum. Also ¢wo figures, male and female (fig. 100, ὦ, c), next 
to the river god, in the left corner; a@ fragment of Poseidon's breast ; 
some fragments of Horses; the greater part of the Kneeling figure 
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(fig. 100, 5) in the right corner, and several wucertain torsos and frag- 
ments; all of which are still on the Parthenon, or in the Museum at 
Athens ; and lastly, a beautiful female head, now at Paris, called the 
‘ Weber head, which probably belongs to this group, but cannot be 
assigned with certainty to any one of the existing figures. It is evident, 
therefore, that we can only obtain an idea of the manner in which 
the subject is treated by referring to Carrey’s sketches (the originals 
of which are in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris), and to the brief 
notice of Pausanias, which we have quoted above. 

As the scene is exclusively Attic, it is fitly bounded by the 
Gods of the national rivers, the J/issus and the Cephissus. Accord- 
ing to the well-known myth the Goddess Athéné, newly born from 
the head of Zeus, disputed the possession of Attica with Poseidon, 
the other claimant of the land.! The great council of the Gods 
assembled on the Acropolis to decide the question according to the 
value of the gift which each competitor could offer to the Athenian 
people. Poseiden struck the rock with his trident? and caused a peren- 
nial salt spring to flow from it; or, according to other accounts, his 
gift was the horse. Athéné produced the useful olive ὃ from the bare 
rock, and was immediately hailed as victor in the contest. These 
miraculous gifts were preserved in the Erechtheium and the Temple of 
Athéné Polias respectively. 

The moment chosen by the artist for representation is the one 
immediately after the decision. Poseidon, who, according to Carrey, 
has transgressed his bounds and intruded on to Athéné’s side, shrinks 
back in fear and wrath. Athéné, whose head is turned away from 
the centre, hastens with triumphant steps to her chariot. 

Although there is a great difference of opinion respecting the 
other figures, most authorities agree that the two colossal statues in 
the centre represent Poseidon and A théné, and those in the right and left 


1 Herod. viii. 55. Ovid, Mer. vi. 70:— Dyssen). Soph. Gd. Col. 694, 794 :— 
Antiquam de terrz nomine litem. Ὁ τᾷδε θάλλει μέγιστα χώρᾳ, 


εὐ, : : γλαυκᾶς παιδοτρόφον φύλλον ἐλαίας. 
Virgil, Georg. i. 12. Pausan. i. 24. Eurip.: Παλλάδος ἁγνὸν ἄγαλμα. AEsch.: 


2 ARschylus refers to the mark left by the Στέφανος ἀρετᾶς. Conf. Virgil and Lorenzo 


stroke (Suppl. 214). } de Medici. 
3 The pride felt by the Athenians for the 4 Welcker (Alte Denkm. i. 67) thinks 
olive is very remarkable. Homer, Od. xi. that he retreats before Athéné’s upraised 


590; xiii. 372. Pindar, O/. x. 13 (ed. lance. 
8.2 
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corner, respectively, the river gods, Cephissus and [/issus. The Olym- 
pian judges of the cause are not represented, as the presence of Zeus 
would throw Athéné into the shade. In Homeric fashion the com- 
batants bring their chariots into the field, and the horses probably 
served to separate the august forms of Poseidon and Athéné from 
the subordinate personages of the group.' Large fragments of the 
trunk of an olive tree* discovered zu sttu show that the precious gift 
of Athéné occupied a prominent place, perhaps between the widely 
separated legs of Poseidon. The salt spring may have been indicated 
by water under the horses of the sea God, or only by the Dolphin, 
which Carrey’s drawing shows beneath the chariot of Amphitrite. 
Some writers * assume that this chariot was drawn by Hippocamps * 
(monsters with horse’s body and fishes’ tail—szerhorses), of whose tails 
fragments have been found.> Portions of wings, too, have been 
discovered, which Newton assigns to the same monsters. The 
first in the train of Poseidon, and nearest to the God, is a figure 
(fig. 100, 7) whose sex is scarcely distinguishable in Carrey’s drawing. 
Cockerell refers to it as ‘a personage seemingly female ;’ other writers 
call it Héré, Thetis, a Nereid, &c. Then follows a seated figure 
of large dimensions, in the attitude of a charioteer, whom all writers 
for the last fifty years have recognised as Amphitrite κυανῶπις 
(of the dark blue eyes) (fig. 100, #) driving her husband’s chariot. 
Then comes Leucothea (fig. 100, ~) with her son Palemon-Melicertes, 
and next to them. 7halassa (fig. 100, 2), with Aphrodite (fig. 100, 0) 
in her lap, for the first time represented nude, and Eros. Next to 
Thalassa is a seated female (fig. 100, 7) whom Michaelis calls a Nereid 
and Welcker Peztho, both of whom would suit the situation; and then 
come the figures which most writers agree in calling //ssus (fig. 100,5), 
the river god, and his favourite fountain nymph Cad/irrhoe (fig. 100, 7). 

Turning now to the train of Athéné, on the left as given by Carrey, 
we find behind the goddess, and partly hidden by her horses, a tall 


1 Fragments of these horses which show ‘ Pausan. ii. 1. 9. Virgil, Georg. iv. 38. 
their surpassing beauty were discovered in ~ + Michaelis, arth. Taf. viii. 17. The 
1835 (C. T. Newton, 7ransactions of Royal ~ \arge fragment in Athens, generally supposed 
Society, v. 6). to be a portion of the Dolphin drawn by 

3 Overbeck, Plastik, i. 276. Carrey, protably belongs to these Hippo- 


3 Overbeck and Michaelis. camps. 
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male figure, whom Michaelis, with good reason I think, calls Hermes} 
(fig. 100, %). As suitable charioteer of the victorious goddess we find 
Neke (fig. 100, g), and behind her a group of two females, Cora (Pro- 
serpine) (fig. 100, 3) and Demeter (Ceres) (fig. 100, @), united by the 
boy Jacchus (fig. 100, e), who is between them. Then follow the loving 
group Heracles (fig. 100, 6) and Hebe? (fig. 100, c), and the Rzver Ce- 
phissus (fig. 100, 4) in the corner, 

In considering this group as a whole we cannot but be struck by 
the contrast between the agitation and hurry which prevail in the 
centre, and the almost unruffled calmness of the corner figures. From 


_ the violent wrath of Poseidon and the lively triumphant joy of Athéné 


we pass in regular gradation, through the impatience of the rearing 
horses, and the activity of the busy charioteers, to the dignified repose 
of the seated women and the languid listlessness of the river Gods. The 
attention of all seems more or less turned towards the important 
transaction in the centre, and the boy Iacchus is apparently eager to 
get as far as possible from the awful scene ; but on the whole the 
threatening wave of emotion gradually subsides into a perfect calm. 

Want of space prevents our giving that special analysis of each 
member in the pedimental group which its value and importance loudly 
call for. We must therefore refer the reader to Michaelis’ ‘ Der 
Parthenon, in which he will find a minute description and criticism of 
every figure. This great work must always be the quarry from which 
all future writers on the subject will draw much of their material, 
although they need not always give it the shape which he recom- 
mends. 


THE EASTERN PEDIMENT. 


(Fig. 103.) 


Of this pediment we possess not only all the figures which Carrey 
saw, but two or three more which have been discovered since his 
time. Unfortunately the central, i.e. in every way, the most important, 


1 Cockerell says it is Zrechtheus, Welcker Michaelis says Asklepios and Hygieia, and 
calls it Aves, and Botticher Cecrofs. Botticher (Zophoros am Parthenon, p. 115) 
2 According to Welcker and Brusian. Marathon and Salamis. 
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group is entirely lost, and we have no drawings in this case to show 
us the original design of the artist. 

The subject, as we learn from Pausanias, was the Birth of A théné, 
but there is nothing in the existing remains from which we could 
have deduced this fact. The chief actors, in the centre of the scene, 
are wanting, and the vacant space affords a wide field to the imagina- 
tion of archzxologists, which they have not failed to occupy in force. 
How was the great event—the birth of the tutelary Goddess of 
Athens—represented ? According to the most generally received 
version of the myth, Athéné sprang forth in full armour from the 
head of Zeus, which Hephestus had split open with his axe.' We 
cannot for a moment suppose that Pheidias, like some of the most 
ancient vase painters, would follow the very words of the tradition, 
and represent the great goddess as a little doll emerging from her 
father’s head.?, Nor can we agree with the interpretation of Ottfried 
Miiller, who thinks that Zeus, enthroned, held the new-born god- 
dess on his knee.* The rough surgical operation itself is singularly 
unfitted for plastic treatment, and the artist would hardly like to 
pourtray the wise and warlike maid as a little child, even in the arms 
of Zeus. Every consideration would lead him to choose the moment 
after the birth, and to show her to the Gods in colossal and majestic 
form, brandishing her lance, and uttering her war-cry.‘. It was thus 
that the poet Pindar saw her when he sang how 


Heaven and Mother Earth shuddered at the sight of μοι. 


We may further assume as certain that Zeus himself was pre- 
sent, probably as central figure with his new-born daughter on one 


' Pind. OV. vii. 35 :— 


aviy’ ᾿Αφαίστου τέχναισιν 


χαλκελάτῳ πελέκει πατέρος ᾿Αθηναία κορυφὰν κατ᾽ 


ακραν 
ΠΕ Ἀτηθαμ ἀλάλαξεν ὑπερμάκει Bog. 
Conf. Hesiod, 7heog. 924. 

* She is thus represented on vases in the 
Brit. Museum (Table-case H, No. 65, and 
Case L, No. 114, where she is standing on 
the head of Zeus); and on a mirror and 
two vases from the Campana collection, 
now in Paris; on a vase (Pelice) found at 
Vulci, where Zeus is seated with Hephestus 
standing on one side of him, and Eileithyia 
on the other. Vid. Brunn, Avmal. d. Just. 


1861, p. 299, and Birch, Anc. Pottery, i. 283. 


3 Denkm. ii. 228. 


‘ Cockerell, Anc. Marbles, vi. 13, 21. 


Hom. Hymn, 28. 7. 
> Pindar, Οἱ. vii. 38:— 
Οὐρανὸς δ᾽ ἔφριξέ νιν καὶ Γαῖα μάτηρ. 
Conf. Shelley to Minerva :-— 


Wonder strange possessed 
The everlasting Gods, that shape to see 
Shaking a javelin keen, impetuously 
Rush from the crest of zgis-bearin Fees 
Fearfully Heaven was shaken, eg id move 
Beneath the might of the Czrulean-eyed 
Earth dreadfully surrounded far and wide, =~ 
And lifted from its depths ; the sea swelled high 
In purple billows. 
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side, and Hephzstus on the other, in the capacity of Olympian 
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FIG. 103. 


CARREY’S DRAWING OF THE EASTERN PEDIMENT. 


THESEUS (?). 


HELIOS ON HIS CHARIOT. 


1 Sometimes the operation is assigned to 
Prometheus. Eurip. om, 452 :— 


᾿Αθάναν ἱκετεύω 
Προμηθεῖ Τιτᾶνι Aoxev- 
θεῖσαν κατ᾽ ἀκροτάτας 
κορυφᾶς Διός. 


Michaelis follows Lloyd (7 γα. of R. Soc. 
new series, vii. 6, 2) in giving Athéné the 
post of honour in the centre, and imagines 
her to be rushing forward lance in hand like 
the Minerva in the Vatican (Visconti, P20 
Clem. ii. 23). 
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A great difference of opinion among commentators prevails also 
respecting the locality in which the scene is enacted—a point of great 
importance in’ its connexion with the characters themselves. Is it 
Heaven or Earth, or both? And are the forms before us those of the 
Olympian Gods alone, or are some of them local deities or national 
heroes? The only two figures which present no difficulty are those 
of the Rising sun (//e/zos) in the left, and the Setting moon (Se/éné) 
in the right corner, by which the scene is closed on either side in 
the same way as the Birth of Aphrodite on the basis of the statue of 
Zeus at Olympia.' We are inclined to the opinion that the place is 
the rock of Olympus, and that Helios and Seléné indicate the firma- 
ment of Heaven in which they move, and the new and brighter day 
which dawned upon the world at the advent of Athéné.? 


EXTANT FIGURES OF THE E. PEDIMENT. 
Beginning at the left corner we find :— 


I. The powerful arms and neck of Helis (fig. 104) just emerging 
from the sea, and before him 


II. The heads of his immortal steeds, straining wildly at the bit 
with a fiery ardour which the outstretched arms of the God himself 
can hardly curb. The head of the off-horse is turned to the right by 
. the sharply tightened rein, and protrudes beyond the line of the geison. 
We see from the sketch of Carrey that the two other horses of the 
quadriga were represented in relief on the tympanum. 


III. ‘ Theseus’ (?) (fig. 105). Next to the impetuous horses of the 
Sun God lies in perfect repose the godlike form, generally known 
under the name of Theseus. This figure is the object of wondering 
and despairing study to countless artists; and from the ease and 
majesty of the attitude, the extraordinary perfection of the anatomical 
structure, and the matchless skill with which the texture and elasticity 
of the skin and muscles are represented, justly ranks as the greatest 
marvel of plastic art. | 


' See the same motif on a vase in the Brit. Mus. (Table-case F, No. 174). 
2 Michael. Parth. 167. 
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The figure is entirely nude, and rests on a mantle, under which 
the paws and part of the hide of a lion or tiger are visible. Cockerell! 
therefore thinks that Heracles is here represented, enjoying celestial 
repose after the toils and dangers of his beneficent career. The raised 
right hand, he says, held a wine-cup, like the same hero in a similar 
posture on a coin of Croton. Michaelis takes him for Dzonysus, and 
places a thyrsus in his hand. We can only say that there are no 
sufficient grounds for altogether accepting or entirely repudiating any 
of these interpretations. 


IV. and V. Demeter (Ceres) ? (fig. 103, 4) and Cora (Proserpine) ? 
(fig. 103, δ. Next to the youthful hero are the figures of two 
noble and majestic females seated on square stools covered by a 
folded carpet. They are heavily and richly. clothed in a loosely 
flowing chiton, fastened on the shoulder, and covering all but the 
beautiful arms and neck. The lower limbs are wrapped in a broad 
mantle. Whoever they may be—Demeter and Cora, or, as others? 
think, the Attic Hore, or Aphrodite and Peitho*—they are evidently 
united by the closest ties. The one who sits next to Theseus is as 
yet in undisturbed repose, and still rests her arm familiarly on her 
companion’s shoulder. The other has just heard the announcement 
of Athéné’s birth from the heavenly messenger, and throwing up her 
arm in joyful surprise prepares to rise from her seat, at the same 
time turning her head to communicate the glad tidings to her friend. 


VI. The next figure is undoubtedly that of /rzs (fig. 103, /), repre- 
sented as a tall, slim girl, clad in the y/twv σχιστὴ (slit tunic), which 
exposed the left side of the person below the girdle.‘ Her mantle, 
of which only a fragment remains, was filled by the wind, and gave 
her the appearance of hovering in airy lightness. 


The wind outblows 
Her scarf into a fluttering pavilion. 


The folds of her dress seem to indicate a descending motion 
through the air, which favours the theory that she is on her way from 


1 Ane, Marbles, &c, vi. title-page. 3 Leake. . 
2 Bronsted, Conf. Overbeck, Ges. d. Plastik. 4 Welcker calls her Oreithyia. Ὁ 
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Olympus to the world below, and not to the Gods on the pediment 
itself, who are eye-witnesses of the great event. 

The whole of the centre, which contained all the principal per- 
sonages in the scene, is irretrievably lost. In Carrey’s drawings 
we find a gap, representing about thirty feet, extending from the 
figure of Iris to the three seated women (Aglauros, Herse, and Pan- 
drosos ?), now in the British Museum, generally known under the name 
of the Mcere or Fates. Since Carrey’s time, however, two important 
torsos have been discovered, the position of which may be conjectured 
with some degree of certainty. . 

The first of these, 


VII. is the Torso of a male figure found in 1836, and still in 
' Athens, which is larger than Demeter and Cora (IV. and V.), and was 
therefore nearer to the centre. It probably represents Hephestus (or 
Prometheus). As both arms and legs are lost, it is impossible to say 
what part he played in the Olympian drama.' The position of the 
shoulders and neck indicates that he was bearing some great weight, 
and Ross conjectures that Hephestus is here represented raising his 
axe with both arms above his head. This would be inconsistent with 
the opinion given above that the birth has already taken place, and 
the raised arms may quite as well be a lively illustration of the 
wonder and awe which seized upon the Gods at the miracle enacted 
before their eyes : 7— 


΄ >» ΄ or 10, ΄ 3 
σέβας δ᾽ ἔχε πάντας ὁρῶντας ἀθανάτους. 


On the ground of a passage in Euripides which refers to the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, Michaelis, following Bronsted, decides 
in favour of Prometheus as the assistant of Zeus on this occasion. 
Lloyd places him immediately beside the central figure of Athéné. 

The second figure, discovered since the time of Carrey, is that of 


VII. Neke* (Brit. Mus.), generally considered as the pendant 
to Iris in the right wing, although the former is executed on a much 


1 Ross, Arch. Aufs. i. 114. 3 Hom. Hymn, 28. 6. - 
52 Mich. arth. 175. Frieder. Baust. 4 Jon, 452. Conf. 184; W. Lloyd, 
p: 143. Transact. of Royal Soc, vii. plate 3. 
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more robust scale. The right leg, which is now attached to the torso, 
was discovered by Mr. Lloyd in 1860. The Goddess was originally 
winged, as we learn from the square holes in her shoulder-blades, and 
is striding along in a vigorous and somewhat masculine manner. A 
lively controversy has arisen respecting the attitude and functions of 
this noble figure. According to the earlier view her action is exactly 
parallel with that of Iris, and she too is hastening away from the 
scene of action to bear the good news to the outer world. 

This view of the matter arises chiefly from a too great eagerness 
to show in the pedimental group of the Parthenon the same rigid 
parallelism which we find in the A*ginetan marbles; whereas, in a 
design of Pheidias, we ought rather to look for a pleasing variety in 
the midst of order. And that is just what we do find in the present 
case. The two figures of Iris and Nike correspond with one another 
in their character as attendants of the Gods, and in the speed and 
lightness of their movements, but they are not monotonous counter- 
parts of one another in all respects. The best aspect of Nike is 
obtained by placing her with her face towards the centre, and Vis- 
conti has no doubt hit upon the true interpretation when he says La 
Victoire a vu naitre la vierge guerriere qui sera sa compagnon in- 
séparable; elle en tressaille de 7016. Wis judgment is accepted by 
Welcker, who adds, ‘she stood in front either raising her arms or 
stretching them out before her,’ probably holding out a tenia with 
which to welcome and to crown the new-born Goddess. 


VIII. IX. X. Aglauros, Herse,and Pandrosos? the three daughters 
of Cecrops,' or Pandrosos, Thallo, Karpo? (fig. 103, g, 4, 2). 

This celebrated group of three seated Goddesses holds among 
draped figures the same undisputed pre-eminence as the ‘ Theseus’ 
among the nude. The first (on the left of the group) is a fully developed 
majestic form (fig. 103, g), arrayed in talaric chiton, and a mantle wrapt 
round her lower limbs. She sits upright on a separate rock, slightly 
turned towards the two others, who share a similar seat between them. 


MPausan.ei 223537 1s 2 78 3: Ἰς 18. 27: Thallo (@aAAds, a young shoot or scion) 
2 Michaelis, Parthenon. Pandrosos, ‘the and Karpo (Kapwos, fruit).—Pausan. ix. 
all-bedewing,’ and the two Attic Hore, 35. I. 
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Her attention, however, has just been called away from her sisters to 
the centre, towards which she is looking.’ In Carrey’s drawing she is 
close to the pair on her left (fig. 103, 2,2), but she is evidently not so 
intimately connected with them as they are with one another. 

The next figure to the right (fig. 106, @) is also sitting upright at 
the end of a long couch-like rock, which is covered by a folded cloth 
of some stiff substance. She too is clothed in the short-sleeved Ionic 
chiton of a fine material, and a mantle which envelopes her legs. 
She has been sitting with her whole body turned towards the corner 
of the pediment, and supporting the glorious form of her companion 
(fig. 106, 6), who is reclining at full length on her bosom in affectionate 


Fic. 106, 


DAUGHTERS OF CECROPS? 


confidence and luxurious ease. She too has just made a movement to 
the right, and draws her legs under her as if preparing to rise. This 
change of position has slightly disturbed the recumbent figure, and 
obliged her to raise herself a little from her companion’s lap, so that her 
chiton slips downwards, and reveals the lovely shoulder and bosom. 
The artist has lavished on their attire a superabundant wealth of lovely 
details, which invests their majestic forms with an ineffable grace and 
charm. The hard marble is absolutely transformed by the skill of the 
artist into the soft and delicate material of the chiton, which flows 
freely and easily round the figure, adapting itself to every movement 


' There is some difference of opinion as are good reasons for turning it rather more 
to the proper position of this figure; there towards the centre of action, 
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of the glorious limbs, covering, but never altogether hiding, the exqui- 
site proportions of the beautiful and queenly forms. Here indeed 
we may say with Welcker that in the highest Greek art ‘ the dress is 
the echo of the form, 

We should add that the aristocratic air of these figures was 
further heightened by rich bracelets and other ornaments of metal, 
the presence of which is surely indicated by the rivet-holes in which 
they were fastened. 


XI. Seléné. A fragment of this Goddess driving the chariot of the 
setting moon was found to the east of the temple in 1840, and its 
right place in the pediment marked out by Beulé and Lloyd.! Like 
her pendant Helios, in the left corner, she only projects with part of 
her body above the surface of the waves, beneath which she is slowly 
sinking. Her small slight figure is clad in a simple chiton girt by 
two crossed bands over the breast, after the manner of charioteers, 
and she leans slightly forward in the attitude suitable to driving. On 
her back is a mutilated fragment of what was perhaps a chlamys, 
which fell like a shawl over her arms. 


XII. Horse's. head (fig. 103, &).? Goethe remarks of this matchless 
head that it is formed in the spirit of the sublimest poetry and reality 
combined ; and that the artist has pourtrayed ‘ the original horse’ 
(Urpferd), which he had either seen with his own eyes or conceived in 
his mind. The head hangs partly over the edge of the geison, which 
has been cut away to make room for it. In Carrey’s time there was 
still a defaced remnant of a second horse on the pediment. Very fine 
is the contrast between the impetuous rush with which the horses of the 
rising Sun burst wildly on to the scene, and the gentle gliding motion 
of the chariot of the Moon as it slowly and quietly sinks beneath the 
western wave. 

We have already had occasion to dwell on the beauty and 
originality of design which distinguish this noblest of pedimental 
groups. The laws of the relief style in general and those which 
naturally arise from the triangular form of the detds—the centraliza- 


1 This figure is not found in Carrey’s ? Ruhl, Pferdebildung d. ant. Plastik, 
drawings. pi23- 
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tion of interest, the parallelism of the two wings, the gradual increase 
in size and moral importance of the figures from the corners to the 
centre—are all strictly observed, but the artist never allows himself 
to be enslaved to the law; as administered by him it is no dead 
letter, but a living principle, a source of new and varied beauties. In 
the Aiginetan group ' the sculptor is evidently oppressed by the con- 
ditions under which he works, and the uniformity he observes is so 
rigid as to be almost wearisome. But by the genius of Pheidias this 
essential characteristic is relieved by such an infinite variety of graceful 
detail, that he seems to us to know no law but that of his own fertile 
imagination. Take for example the chariots of Helios and Selene 
in the left and right corners respectively. The external parallelism 
between them is perfect, and yet with what different thoughts and 
feelings do they fill our minds. And so with the Iris and the Nike. 
The one is borne aloft on her light and fluttering drapery, the other 
on her wings ; the one is hurrying away from the scene of action to 
spread the joyful news, the other is flying towards the centre holding 
out the inestimable and immortal crown of victory in her outstretched 
hand. 

In the A®ginetan group again the increase of importance from 
corner to centre which the form of the pediment requires is for the 
most part external and formal. We pass from lying to kneeling, and 
then to standing figures. But in the Parthenon group there is a steady 
increase not only in the height of the figures, but in the liveliness of 
their movements, and in their moral importance ; and the scene con- 
tinually increases both in volume and interest, like the grand elastic 
crescendo in the march of Chopin. 

Scarcely less surprising or less admirable than the general design, 
which we can ascribe to no one but Pheidias, is the variety of inven- 
tion displayed in the individual groups and figures, and the air of 
majesty with which they are invested. As we gaze on these mar- 
vellous productions of a marvellous age, a sense of harmony and 
nobility pervades the soul. We feel that we are in the presence of 
beings of a grander mould, who are at once simpler and nobler than 


1 Vide supra, p. 124. 
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ourselves, whose ways are higher than our ways; who, unlike the 
creations of later and more trivial art, neither seek nor desire our 
admiration, and who, though so far removed from us, are as real 
existences in our eyes as the characters of Homer and Sophocles. 
‘These figures, says Friederichs, ‘are not cofzed from nature, but 
created ‘after nature (nachgeschaffen nicht nachgeahmt), and although 
in these mighty and majestic forms the smallest details—even to the 
folds of the skin—are given, yet they appear to be born easily and 
without trouble, like a dialogue of Plato.’ | 

It has been remarked that, with one or two exceptions, the back 
of all these figures is executed with the same care as the front. This 
has been sometimes ascribed to a supposed custom of submitting 
statues to the criticism of the public before placing them on the tem- 
ple. It seems, however, to proceed rather from an instinct of creative 
genius, which is only found in certain periods of art. ‘It has always 
filled me,’ says the sculptor Rietschl, ‘with a feeling of tender admi- 
ration, that the figures of the Parthenon are as carefully finished 
behind as before. The artist knew that when these statues had left 
his hands and studio, no mortal eye could ever see the charming work 
which his love and diligence and care had created and cherished. 
And now after 2,000 years we are permitted, rather by a happy acci- 
dent than by historical necessity, to discover the true love-sacrifices of 
a genuine artistic soul. Why did the artist do that, in doing which he 
seemed to lose so much time and labour? He did it from a truly 
godlike creative impulse to call his work into being in full perfection, 
and for zts own sake, as the flower springs up on the lonely uplands 
to bloom in the wilderness unvisited by man or beast. It serves no 
animal for food, and yet it is as perfectly developed as the most 
sumptuous flower in an ornamental garden.”! 

It is singular that by far the greater number of figures on these 
pediments are female, and consequently draped. It is the more re- 
markable because Pheidias especially excelled in the nude, and the 
treatment of drapery had not yet attained its highest perfection. The 
loss of the only nude figure, Aphrodite, which until the middle of the 


1 Friederichs, Baustetne. 
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eighteenth century was still seen on the western pediment, is the more 
to be deplored because we have no other means of learning the manner 
in which Pheidias represented the female form. In his treatment of 
the nude in the male figure he displays, as we have seen, the most 
consummate knowledge of the skeleton of the human frame, and the 
most exquisite skill in representing the innumerable surfaces of the 
body, as they imperceptibly flow and melt into each other, the texture 
of the skin, and the position and play of the veins and muscles. As 
we look on his wonderful works, we are fully persuaded that we have 
a living organism before us, that beneath that smooth elastic sur- 
face, all is there—bones, muscles, veins, and nerves. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE SCULPTURES-OF THE: PARTHENON 


(CONTINUED). 
THE FRIEZE OF THE CELLA. 


BEHIND the Triglyphon, or Doric frieze, with its metopes and triglyphs, 
which ran round the whole building above the external columns, we 
find another frieze on the Temple itself, under the portico. The inner 
Epistyle, or Architrave, above the walls of the Cella, is bordered at its 
upper extremity by a slightly projecting ¢enza, or fillet, under which 
are narrow regule, with the Doric gutte, as if a triglyphon were 
coming above ; instead of which we find the continuous Ionic frieze, 
sometimes called Ζωφόρος (‘bearing the figures of living creatures’). 
This frieze is at nearly the same height (39-40 ft.) from the floor of 
the portico as the triglyphon itself, and is about 3 ft. 3 in. in breadth, 
and 522-3 ft. long. It is evident from its position that no direct 
light could fall upon it, but only the reflected light from the pave- 
ment. The high relief of the metopes, therefore, would have been 
out of place, as the light streaming from below would have thrown 
the upper part of the figures into shade.! The reliefs of this frieze 
consequently are remarkably low, not more than 11--2 in. above the 
surface, except in the case of the heads, which are a little higher. 
Even this slight depth was sometimes divided into several surfaces, to 
give clearness to the outlines, and the edges are very sharp, and almost 
perpendicular to the background. Sometimes, too, in furtherance of 
the same object, the surfaces are placed obliquely, and a deep channel 


' Cockerell, Anc. Mar. vi. 31. Ellis, Elgin Mar. i. 161. 
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is cut round the outlines ; and a part of the body—as the nose—is 
sometimes hollowed out underneath. In a few cases, on the N. and S. 
frieze, certain objects—cow’s horns and carriage wheels—altogether 
project from the surface." 

The Ionic frieze is well suited to the representation of a long train 
of moving figures ; and it was natural that the artist employed to 
decorate the frieze of the Parthenon should choose as his subject the 
most magnificent and beautiful of the many splendid pomps of which 
Athens boasted—(‘he great Panathenaic Procession. On the occasion 
of this festival, all who were distinguished by rank or office, by re- 
markable genius or personal beauty, by success in war, or in dramatic, 
musical, or gymnastic contests, were proud to display their loyalty 

to her who was the queen and ruler, as well as the tutelary deity 
of their city. 
held every year, on the third day before the end of the month 
Hecatombaion (towards the middle of August); but that the ‘great 
Panathenaics’ (τὰ μεγάλα Ilav.), to which Pisistratus gave their 
full splendour, were celebrated in the third year of every Olympiad.? 
It was on the 28th of Hecatombaion, the great day of this more 
splendid celebration,’ that the new crocus-coloured Pep/os was solemnly 
carried to the Temple of Athéné Polias, and presented to the goddess 
Athéné. This magnificent robe, on which the Battle of the Gods and 
Giants was embroidered by Athenian women and maidens, was fixed 
to the mast of a ship with wheels, the absence of which in the Par- 
thenon frieze has given rise to the many doubts and controversies 
briefly noticed below.‘ 

The procession was arranged at daybreak in the Outer Ceramicus 
(Potters’ quarter) ; passed through the Thriasian Gates (Δίπυλον) to 
the Dromos ; along the main street of the Inner Ceramicus to the 
market place ; then eastwards to the Eleusinium (temple of Demeter 


It seems probable that a Panathenaic festival was 


1 Michaelis, Parth. 204. 

3 Clinton, Fast. Hell. ii. 325 and 332. 

τ poe ad Plat. Tim. p.9. Thucyd. 
vi. 56. 

* The only existing copy of this ship may 
be seen in the frieze of the small metropolitan 
church in Athens, called the Panagia Gorgo- 
pico. This frieze, which is probably from the 


period of the Diadochi, is decorated with 
reliefs taken from some ancient building, 
and contains symbols of the months of 
the Attic year; Hecatombaion being repre- 
sented by the ship on wheels, which bore 
the peplos, as the principal feature in the 
Panathenaic pompa. Vid. Botticher, PAz/o- 
logus, Ὁ. xxii. 3. 
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at Eleusis), NE. of the Acropolis, round the northern slope along the 
Pelasgicon (Pelasgic wall), and then through the Propylea to the 
Temple of Athéné Polias.! 

The task of preserving order on this occasion was committed to 
heralds of the family of the Enneidz, and among the honorary mem- 
bers of the procession were the Seers (μάντει5), the Nine Archons, 
the Ten Treasurers of Athéné, the Ten Hieropcei (Ἱεροποιοί, Overseers 
of the sacred rites), the Ten Strategi (Generals), the Ten Taxiarchi (bri- 
gadiers and generals of divisions), the Athenian Πομπεῖς (marshals ?), 
the Theori (envoys) of the Attic colonies, with their victims, the 
Canephori (basket-bearers, noble Athenian maidens), perhaps the 
Arrephori,? the Metoikoi (resident aliens) dressed in red instead of 
white, and bearing sacred utensils, Athenian citizens, and a chosen 
company of Aged men bearing olive branches (Θαλλοφόροι). Then 
followed the four-horse chariots, a troop of cavalry with two Hipparchs 
(generals of cavalry) at their head, the ten Phylarchs, followed by 
young civilians on horseback, distinguished for their skill in riding, 
and a regiment of Hoplites, with their commanders.* 

The question may be asked, how far does the Parthenon Frieze 
agree with this description? Is it a representation of the Panathenaic 
festival at all? The earlier travellers, Curiaco, Spon, Wheler, &c., 
contented themselves with giving the reliefs the general name of 
triumphal processions ; and Chandler thought that they represented a 
sacrifice offered by the Athenian cavalry.® Stuart was the first to see 
in them the Panathenaic festival, and his opinion has been the prevail- © 
ing, though not the only one, ever since. Our limits forbid us to enter 


1 Michael. Parth. 213. invite the Gods to (Parthenon, 206). Bot- 


2 Four girls of noble family, between 
seven and eleven, selected by the Archon 
Basileus, to superintend the weaving of the 
peplos, and to carry the sacred vessels. 

3 Aristoph. Vesp. 524. 

4 Michael. Parth, 214. 

& Travels, ii. 10. 

6 Botticher (in his learned and interesting 
work, Zophoros am farthenon) and E. 
Curtius (Griech. Gesch. ii. 267) look on the 
scene as a mere προάγων, or preparatory re- 
view of Attic processions in general, which, 
Michaelis thinks, was hardly a sight to 


T2 


ticher rejects the idea of the Panathenza 
altogether, on the ground that certain of the 
characteristics of that festival are wanting, 
e.g. the garlands and fillets on the victims, 
the Canephori, the Skiadephori (parasol- 
bearers), the Diphrophori (seat-bearers), 
Thallophori, Hoplites, the Ship on wheels 
with the peplos, &c. He also denies that 
the Gods are represented in the Eastern frieze. 
Friederichs (Bausteine, 167) seems to think 
that the artist intended to represent a sort of 
triumphal procession in honour of a victor in 
the chariot race. Aug. Mommsen (/corto- 
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at large on this interesting controversy. The weight of authority and, 
we think, of testimony, especially since the publication of Michaelis’ 
exhaustive and admirable work (which has been well called the 
‘critical text’ of the Parthenon sculptures), favours the opinion that 
the subject of the frieze is the Panathenaic procession. We readily 
admit that it does not agree in all respects with the description which 
we have given above, and we believe that the peplos itself is wanting. 
But how should we expect an Attic artist, and such an artist, to treat 
a subject taken from actual life, and familiar to every citizen of Athens? 
We should not expect him to give an exact and realistic copy of the 
actual procession of any particular year, including every component 
part, whether suitable or unsuitable for plastic representation ; but 
rather to represent it generally, and, as it were, ideally ; giving enough 
to suggest the actual scene, but avoiding a literalism which could only 
weary the eye. 

Having convinced ourselves of an essential unity of design in 
this frieze, we naturally look for the central point of interest, and we 
find it, as we should expect, at the E. end, and above the principal 
entrance of the temple. The starting-point of the two divisions of 
the procession, which march in opposite directions, is in the S.W. 
corner of the temple, and the heads of the two columns approach one 
another, but do not actually meet, in the eastern fagade. Here they 
are separated from one another by a row of enthroned figures, repre- 
senting the twelve gods, which again is interrupted by five smaller 
figures, standing, and apparently unaffected by what is going on 
about them. 

The starting-point, as we have said, of the double procession is at 
the S.W. corner, so that one division marches along the whole of the 
W. and N. and part of the E., while the other moves along the S. and 
part of the E. sides. The first figure at the S. end of the W. frieze is a 
marshal (πομπεύς) ? (fig. 107, a), who is about to wrap himself in his 
himation. Before him are seven or eight youths (fig. 107, 6), employed 
in preparing themselves and their horses to join in the cavalry pro- 


logie, pp. 116, 117) divides the frieze into S.E., of the Plynteria in N. and N.E., and 
four distinct scenes. Petersen sees in it the a Review of Cavalry in W. 
celebration of the Arrephorie in S. and 
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cession, one of whom wears the broad-brimmed travelling hat (métacos) 


(hig. 107, δ΄) 


These are preceded by horsemen already mounted 


on their eager and prancing steeds (fig. 107, ¢), and these again 
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by others, engaged in preparation, or just mounted and ready to 
advance (fig. 108). On turning the corner to the N. side we find 
a young slave busied in settling the dress of his master (fig. 109), 
who is standing in an easy attitude beside his horse. Before him is a 
long array of riders, whose movements are at first quiet, but as the 
throng thickens the horses grow more and more excited and restive. 
They are evidently chafing at the slow pace to which they are con- 
strained, and manifesting their impatience by every variety of vigor- 
ous action. We then come to a line of four-horse chariots, with their 
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drivers (fig. 110, a and 0) in their typical dress—a long flowing robe 
with or without sleeves, and cross bands over the chest. The beauty of 
this splendid array is heightened by the noble forms of youthful war- 
riors (ἀποβάται") (fig. 110, af and d+), with their shields, rich coats of 
mail, and high plumed helmets. The first team (fig. 110, 4) is stand- 
ing quietly enough, being held by a groom ; but the excitement of the 
fiery animals goes on increasing until it reaches a climax of wild 
impetuosity in the foremost chariot of the line (fig. 110, 6). Here 


) ἀποβάτης, desultor, dismounter; onewho Warrior (Apobates) with his driver from 
leaped from the ground on to the chariot Oropos, in the possession of M. de Sabouroff, 
and back again. Conf. a votive relief of @ Russian Ambassador at Berlin. 
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and there we see a marshal, engaged in keeping order, and sometimes 
hardly escaping from being himself overborne by the throng (fig. 
110, ὅλ). Before the chariots is a company of men on foot, marching 
slowly, and apparently conversing. These are preceded by muszczans 
(fig. 111)—players on harp and pipe—and these again by three 
or four youths bearing three-handled jars, such as we find painted 
on the fictile vases with black ground and red figures. Then come 
three youths with dishes (?). Before these are the larger offer- 
ings ; first sheep (fig. 112), and then bulls and cows (fig. 113), which 
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reach to the N.E. corner, where ¢he train of noble maidens (fig. 114), 
walking two and two, begins on the E. front. Their uniform appear- 
ance, and modest, yet noble and self-possessed, demeanour form a 
beautiful contrast to the free and manly bearing and the joyous 
impetuosity of the youths on horseback. With these the moving 
portion of the procession is ended. The remaining space between 
them and the seated Deities is occupied by two men in the dress of 
marshals, exercising their functions, and four others, young and old, 
who are leaning on their staves and turning towards the procession 
which is approaching from the N. side (fig. 114). 


FIG. 113. COWS FOR SACRIFICE, 
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We now return to the S.W. corner, and consider the other part of 
‘the procession, which moves along the S. side towards the same 
central point of meeting on the E. facade. Here, too, we find a 
marshal, who is preceded by horsemen similar to those in the N. 
frieze, but not producing so strong an impression of thronging, 
bustling, yet restrained and disciplined, life and force. The cavalry 
is preceded by a train. of chariots, as on the opposite side, the first 
and last of which are standing still, while the drivers receive their 
instructions from the marshals. In front of these are men on foot, 
then cows, most of which walk along quietly enough, but some make 
desperate attempts to escape their fate.! 


1 See the plates in Michaelis’ Der Parthenon ; but, above all, the frieze itself in the 
British Museum. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON 


(CONTINUED). 


THE EASTERN FRIEZE. 


OUR limits will not allow us to notice in detail the composition 
of the procession on the N., S., and W. facades. But it will be 
necessary to examine the eastern frieze, of which the interpretation 
presents at the same time the greatest interest, and by far the great- 
est difficulty. On turning the S.E. corner to the E. side of the 
frieze, we come, as usual, upon a marshal, who looks towards the S. 
division of the procession, and, as it were, beckons it to follow him. 
Before him march in uniform order and with quiet step a train of 
Jemale Metotkoi (resident aliens)? (fig. 118)—some of whom wear 
a mantle over the chiton, and others a shorter garment, cover- 
ing the back as low as the knees, like the Caryatids (κόραι) of 
the Temple of Athene Polias.' Some of them carry in their 
hands bowls or rather patere (φιάλαι ἀργυρίδες, χρυσίδες), which 
had a hole in the middle for the insertion of the finger (φιάλη 
μεσόμφαλος). Others carry cans or ewers (olvoydar) of precious 
metal. The curious object which figs. a and 6, 118, are bearing 
between them has been variously interpreted as candelabra,’ parasol ὃ 
(σκιάδεια), fan,’ and torch.? Whatever it may be, the fact that it is 
borne by two persons in common seems to imply that it was heavy, 


' Visconti seeks to distinguish maidens 3 0. Κι Miiller apud Michaelis, Der Par- 
from matrons by the mantle, but nos. 50 and = ¢henon, p. 253 
51, with mantles, are certainly maidens. 4 A. Mommsen, 

* Visconti. 5 Friederichs. 
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and it is not improbable that it represents a censer (θυμιατήριον) or a 
candlestick (Avyvos). The foremost pairs (fig. 115, ¢ and @) on this 
side as well as on the other (fig. 114) bear nothing in their hands, and 
their position at the head of the column, and their exemption from 
burdens, seem to mark them out as distinguished female citizens of 
Athens. Before the line of women is a marshal or a seer (fig. 116, 7), 
who seems to be introducing them to the group of five men, who are, 
with much probability, supposed to be Avchons.' These consist of 
both old and young men, who are clothed in the himation, and wear 
sandals. With the marshal, or seer, they form three couples, who are 
conversing together, leaning on their staves. The fact that they turn 
their back on the Gods who sit close to them in the frieze shows that 
the latter are invisible. 

Passing over the whole central group of divinities, &c., which is 
only ideally present, we should carry our eyes straight to the remain- 
ing four Archons (fig. 116, a, ὦ, c,d), before whom are three office- 
bearers. The first of these (fig. 115, δ) faces the Archons with uplifted 
hand, and the two others turn towards the approaching file of women, 
from the foremost of whom 115 / receives a vessel. 


THE CENTRAL Group OF DEITIES 
(Fig. 117) 


was above the main entrance of the temple in the eastern facade, 
and is the most important part of the whole frieze. Although 
the attributes which they once bore are too much defaced to afford 
us much assistance, we are, on the whole, able to recognise the 
twelve enthroned persons with two attendants, in the centre of 
the frieze, as Divinities ; and in most cases, though not in all, we 
are able to name them with tolerable certainty.2, The seated figures, 
which are on a larger scale than the rest, are divided, as we have 
seen, into two rows by the intervention of five smaller human 


1 Michaelis, Parth. 253. For these figures 3 Botticher (of. cit.) strenuously denies 
which are not given I must refer the reader {πεῖν divinity, and regards them as magistraie 
to the frieze itself. or eupatrids, with their wives and children, 
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figures, who appear perfectly unconscious of the august presence 
on either side of them ; as, indeed, do the groups of men (43-46,! 
and 20-23), of whom those nearest to the Gods (23 and 43) are 
actually turning their backs on the Olympian assembly. This and 
other considerations have given rise to the conjecture? that the 
twelve Gods and their attendants (24-30 and 36-42) should be 
considered as placed in a semicircular row behind the five central 
figures, and as invisible. The heads of the procession from S. and N. 
(23 and 43) would then be in immediate contact with the enigmatical 
group (31-35), who are evidently preparing for some religious function, 
and may be regarded as being in the interior of the temple, and also 
invisible. 

The Gods of each division are turned towards the leading figures 
of the procession advancing from N. and S., but they are evidently 
invisible to their worshippers. What does their presence in this place 
signify ? They must be there, on the invitation of Athéné, to witness 
the honours prepared for her by her beloved and faithful people, and 
to share in the sacrifice which they bring. Beginning on the left 
hand of the left division with no. 24 (fig. 117, 4), we see a youthful 
figure, nude to the waist, wearing a small chlamys round his loins, and 
holding a fetfasos on his lap. In his hand is a hole, in which his 
κηρύκειον (caduceus) was probably fixed. ‘These attributes, and the 
mingled ease and elasticity of his attitude and form, identify him as 
the unwearied messenger of the Gods, Hermes. Next to him sits 
another youthful god, clothed in the same way. He is sitting in 
an opposite direction to Hermes, but has just turned his head round 
to view the procession, so as to present his full front to the spec- 
tator ; his right elbow rests familiarly on his companion’s shoulder. 
Taking this figure in connexion with the following, I incline to the 
opinion of Dr. Flasch,? that it can represent no other than Apolo * 


1 These numbers refer to the work of [5 folded, and the effeminacy implied by his 


Michaelis. sitting on a cushion. This supposed effemi- 
2 Mr. A. 5. Murray, Architect, Nov. 1878. δου, however, does not prevent Brunn from 
3 Zum Parthenon-Fries, Wiirzburg, 1877. calling him’ Aves (Bilder d. Parthenon). 
4 Leake (who gives him ἃ beard!), Nos. 24 and 25 have also been named the 


Michaelis, and Petersen call him Dionysos, Dioscuri by O. Miiller, Welcker, &c. 
from the supposed care with which his dress 
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(fig. 117, ὁ) sitting opposite to his twin sister Avtemzs. One strong 
ground for this opinion is the fact that the feet of the Goddess are 
between the knees of the God, a position which, combined with the 
averted head of the latter, is hardly suited to a married couple, or 
a pair of lovers, and least of all to the austere character of the 
afflicted Demeter. The attitude is in any case a singular one, but 
its mingled familiarity and carelessness are least inconsistent with the 
relation between brother and sister. 

Artemis (fig. 117, ὦ, to whom Stuart assigns a long beard; is 
generally called Demeter, as the most suitable companion of ‘ Dionysus,’ 
whom we prefer to name Apollo. The torch which she bears is an 
attribute of Artemis as well as Demeter. She is clad in a sleeveless 
chiton and a short mantle, which hangs down her back ; and there are 
indications of long back hair, which is also in favour of her being a 
maiden goddess.! 

Ares (fig. 117, @), often called Dionysos, draped like the preceding 
male deities, is remarkable for his very zonchalant and extremely un- 
Olympian attitude. With his left leg thrown over his staff, he clasps 
his right knee tightly with both hands, and brings his foot into contact 
with the seat. Who is this unmannerly God, who shows so little re- 
spect for the place and the presence in which he sits? Visconti was 
the first to give him the*name of Triptolemos, on the ground of his 
connexion with the supposed ‘Demeter ;’ and this designation has 
been adopted by the majority of writers. Leake, A. Mommsen, 
and Flasch, more correctly, as I believe, think that the impetuous 
(Oodpos)” Ares is here represented, endeavouring, as it were, to 
put a curb on his own fiery impatience. It is hardly conceivable 
that Pheidias would represent Dionysos throwing his leg in so careless 
a manner over his ¢hyrsés ; for, God of wine and revelry as he was, he 
never lost a certain dignity of demeanour, and even in his cups 
was ‘always the gentleman.’ Still less could Apollo put his sacred 
laurel to so trivial a use ; and if we confine ourselves to the Twelve 
Gods, we are brought, by the method of exhaustion, to Ares. 

The four divinities above described form a more closely associated 


1 Flasch (p. 54) follows here the opinions of H. A. Miiller, Paxathenaica, p. 123. 
2 Tlad, v. 355. Flasch, zm Parth. p. 12. 
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group. Passing over the next figure to the right, which represents a 
subordinate personage (fig. 117, 4) standing in the back-ground, we 
come to 

Heéré (fig. 117, f), dressed in the sleeveless chiton, which displays 
the beautiful arms for which she is celebrated (λευκώλενος). Turning 
to Zeus, her almighty lord, by whose side she sits, she lifts the veil 
from her immortal charms by a graceful sweep of the left arm. 

Tris (fig. 117, 6) is a maiden-goddess, standing in reverential atten- 
dance on Héré, with one arm raised on high, and the other crossed 
over her bosom. At first sight of her the name of Hébé rises to our 
lips ; but if, as is generally assumed, she is winged,' we must call 
her either Iris or Nike, of which names, with Stuart,’ we prefer the 
former. 

Zeus (fig. 117, g). Even without the presence of his consort there 
would be no difficulty in recognising the great king of Gods and men 
in this figure. He is distinguished above all his assessors, not only by 
the easy majesty and dignified repose of his bearing, but also exter- 
nally by the throne on which he sits, which alone has arms, and cross 
pieces between the legs. The two most illustrious denizens of 
Olympus, with their attendants, also form a separate group, with 
which the left half of the divine consessus ends. 

Passing over the five central figures,? which we may regard as out 
of sight, we come to A¢héné (fig. 117, Δ), in whom the majority of 
commentators see a priestess of Athéné, but whom we believe to be 
the Virgin Goddess herself This figure is more in profile than the 
rest, and slighter in form, and has about it a certain air of virginity, 
which we feel but cannot analyse or describe. She wears the slceve- 
less chiton. Her left arm lies close to her side, and the hand rests on 
her lap, in which there are indications of small serpents, forming 
perhaps the border of her egis. The right arm, which held a metal 
lance, rests on her seat. 

Hephestus (fig. 117,72). Next to Athené sits a bearded god, with 
his loins and legs wrapped in the himation. His left arm rests on his 


* Lloyd, Botticher, and Overbeck deny ἢ Antig. of Athens, ii. cap. 1. 
this. 3 Vid. p. 296. 4 Flasch, zum Parthenon. 
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lap, and he supports himself by a staff (σκῆπτρον παχύ)" under his 
right shoulder. The upper part of his person, which is nude, is dis- 
proportionately massive and heavy, like that of a smith, and we have 
no difficulty in recognising Hephestus. In his character of artificer 
he has a claim to sit near Athéné, whose counsel and assistance he 
needed in the fabrication of his wonderful works of art. Here a 
slight break occurs in the line of deities, and we then come to four 
more intimately associated figures :— 

Poseidon (fig. 117,2) is a dignified form, bearded, and with soft 
flowing hair; his lower limbs are wrapped in the himation. The 
artist has given the mighty ruler of the seas a proud and aristocratic 
bearing, suitable to his lofty rank; but not the ineffable air of un- 
questioned supremacy which breathes in the form of his almighty 
brother Zeus. 

Dionysus (fig. 117, 2). . Almost all the archeologists of the earlier 
part of the present century called this figure 7heseus, and it has 
since then borne successively the names of Apollo, Hephestus, etc. 
It probably represents Dionysus. Both the attitude and the dress, 
which differs from that of the other figures, are favourable to this 
interpretation. The right arm lies carelessly on the drapery by the 
right thigh, and the left is elevated, resting on the ¢hyrsos. The 
himation, which is drawn closely round the loins, reaches to the feet, 
and passing up the back, falls in a broad fold over the left shoulder 
and upper arm on to the lap. The soft and dreamy expression of 
the face, and the listless effeminate air of the whole figure, corre- 
spond with the richer dress; and the garland indicated by the ten 
small holes in the head is characteristic of the voluptuous God of wine 
and revel.? 

The interpretation of the next group, consisting of two females 
and a boy (fig. 117, 77, 71, 0), is attended with peculiar difficulties. 

The earlier archzeologists called the first of these (#) Aglauros, 
and this name was afterwards changed to that of Cora (Proser- 


pine). Some of the most eminent writers of the present day*® agree 


' Tliad, xviii. 416. Flasch, zum Parth. 18. name Feitho was first suggested by K. Ο, 
# Blasch; ἢ; Ὃν Miiller in 1829. 
3 Michaelis, Conze, Friederichs. The 
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in calling her Peitho (Suadela), the Goddess of Persuasion. The 
great, and to my mind insuperable, objection to this appellation is 
the extreme unlikelihood that the artist would give to a mere per- 
sonification, an adjunct and living attribute of Aphrodite, so very 
distinguished a place among the great Gods of Olympus. Nor is it 
easily conceivable that he should allot three places, in the very 
limited space at his disposal, to one Goddess and her train.' This last 
objection has been strongly urged by Dr. Flasch, but his own suggestion 
that Demeter is here represented appears hardly more satisfactory.? 
The name of the grave, solemn (σεμνὴ), afflicted mother of Persephone 
is almost the last which would rise to our lips on looking at this 
beautiful and voluptuous form, with the waving hair and partially 
uncovered breast. We should certainly take her for Aphrodite were 
it not that the boy in the group, generally named Eros, leans not 
against her but her neighbour. Notwithstanding this great diffi- 
culty, we are inclined to call fig. 117, m, Aphrodite, fig. 117, %, 
Demeter, and the boy (fig. 117, 0) Triptolemos.? Or we may suppose 
that for artistic reasons Eros was not placed close to his beautiful 
mother. 

Aphrodite (?) (generally called Demeter) (fig. 117, 7) is dressed 
in chiton and himation. The former has fallen a little from the 
shoulder of the left arm, which hangs by her side and reveals the 
upper part of the bosom. Her raised right hand rests lightly on the 
top of her chiton.‘ Her hair is wavy, and the back of the head is 
bound with a cloth in the shape of a very becoming cap. 

Demeter (Ὁ), Aphrodite? (fig. 117, 2). Michaelis, Conze, and 
Friederichs agree in calling this figure Aphrodite, and Dr. Flasch 
It is difficult to resist 
she appears both in dress and 
wanton, laughter-loving Goddess. 


concurs. such a weight of authority, but 
demeanour to be very unlike the 
She is more completely covered 


’ Praxiteles, the favourite of Aphrodite, dispute his theory. ‘It is ill arguing with 


might do this, but not Pheidias. 

* Flasch, zum Parth. p. 33. Dr. Flasch 
speaks of her ‘lindliche Einfachheit und 
Anspruchslosigkeit,’ rustic simplicity and 
modesty! It is with no small apprehen- 
sion that we differ from Dr. F., who 
attributes ‘the ears of Midas’ to all who 


one who wears such very thick boots.’ 

3 Botticher (Zophoros am Parthenon, p. 206) . 
denies the wings, on which the name of Eros 
rests. 

‘ Dr. Flasch sees in her negligent attire she 
comfortable carelessness of the matron as com- 
pared with the anxious modesty of the virgin! 
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than any of her female assessors, and her head is thickly veiled. 
Even Dr. Flasch allows that her appearance is unusually quiet and 
respectable, and ascribes this to her position among the Twelve Gods, 
and her distance from Ares! She leans her right elbow familiarly on 
the knee of her companion, and points with her outstretched left hand, 
which rests on the shoulder of a boy, at some object in the distance. 

Triptolemos (?), Eros (?), (fig. 117, 0), is almost entirely nude, 
but a small chlamys is discernible on the arms; his curly hair is 
bound with a fillet, and in his left hand he holds a parasol with a 
long handle, either for his own or his mother’s(?) use. If he is 
really winged, as is generally believed, though the traces of wings 
are not easy to discern, and we recognise Aphrodite in fig. 120, x, 
we are constrained to see her constant attendant Eros in the beautiful 
boy who leans so confidingly against her.! 


THE FIVE CENTRAL FIGURES.! 
(Fig. 118.) 


This remarkable and enigmatical group, flanked on either side by 
the two rows of Olympian deities described above, consists of two 
principal figures, male and female, and three smaller subordinate 
figures ; viz. two girls bearing seats, and a boy holding a garment. 

The principal male personage, a priest ? (fig. 118, 4), who is bearded 
and wears only the short-sleeved chiton, without a girdle, holds in his 
hands a garment, or a piece of cloth, which he appears to have just 
folded up. Opposite to him stands a doy (118, 6), over whose shoulder 
hangs a long mantle, and who places his hands on either side of the 
garment, which he appears to be receiving. 

The principal female figure, a priestess? (fig. 118, c), stands with 
her back to the priest, and opposite to ¢wo girls (fig. 118, d, 6), who 
carry seats on their heads, which are protected by the usual pad or 


1 Brunn calls this group Cora, Demeter ing of these figures, vid. Michaelis, Ζαγήλ. 
and Jacchos, not believing in the wings of p. 255; Flasch, zam Parth. p. 983 and 
the last. Botticher, Zophoros am Parthenon. 

2 For the /vely controversy on the mean- 
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knot (rvAn,' σπεῖρα . Both are dressed in the sleeveless chiton and 
mantle, and the foremost seems to be delivering up the object (a 
chair ?) on her head, while the other awaits her turn to do the same. 
A warm controversy has arisen: I. respecting the character and 
functions of these five figures ; II. on the question whether the girls 
and boy are delivering up or receiving the seats and garment; and 
III. on the nature of the cloth in the hands of the priest. According 
to the majority of writers the two ‘maidens are Arrephori (‘Appy- 
φόροι) ;* the central figure (c) a Priestess of Athéné; fig. @ the 


Fic. 118. 
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Archon Basileus ; and fig. 4 a consecrated servant boy, delivering up 
the feplos.4 Michaelis calls the maidens Diphrophori (διφροφόροι, 
chair-bearers) ; the chief male figure he names, with some doubt, 
however, the Treasurer ; the female figure, the Priestess of Athéné 
Polias ; and the boy a servant with the sacred peplos.* 


' Aristoph. Ach. 860, 954. 

? Apollodor. ii. 5. 11. 

* Also called Ἑρρηφόροι, σἙρσηφόροι 
(Aristoph. Zysist, 642), maidens chosen by 
the Archon to superintend the weaving of 
the peplos. 


taken to Athens to be, employed in embroi- 
dering the peplos :— : 
ἣ Παλλάδος ἐν πόλει ; 
τᾶς καλλιδίφρου τ᾽ ᾿Αθαναίας ἐν kpoxéw πέπλῳ 
ζεύξομαι ἅρματι πώλους, ᾿ ᾿ 
ἐν δαιδαλέαισι ποικίλλουσ᾽ ἀνθοκρόκοισι πήναις. 


* In Eurip. Hecuba, v. 465, the chorus of 
captive women ask whether they shall be 


5 Michael. Parthen. 255. Conf. Petersen, 
Kunst. ἡ. Pheidias, 303. 
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It is easier to find difficulties in these views than to suggest a 
better. But the presentation of the sacred robe was the most im- 
portant part of the whole solemnity, and it is hardly conceivable 
that the artist would represent such a function as being performed 
by a boy and a half-dressed man in an ungirt chiton. The explana- 
tion of Dr. Flasch, though, of course, entirely conjectural, is not with- 
out plausibility! A sacrificial festival, he says, in honour of Athéné, 
is in preparation, and the whole people of Athens are proceeding in. 
festal array to the Temple,? where the sacrifice is to be performed. 
In near vicinity to the Olympian Deities and the central group are’ 
maidens, as we have seen, bearing holy vessels. At the head of the 
two divisions of the procession, and still nearer to the centre of the 
E. group than the maidens, are several male figures standing still and 
conversing, for there is yet time before all is arranged for the final 
act. When all is ready the sacrifice will begin. The male and female 
figures are the officiating priest and priestess, for whom the maidens 
(διφροφόροι) are bearing seats. The priest has just taken off his 
upper .garment, and delivers it to the boy. He is preparing himself 
for the performance of his holy functions. The necessary implements 
are being brought to him by the foremost of the train of maidens, 
who has just handed over the basket containing the sacred knife.? - 
In the space between the people and the priest the invisible Gods 
take their places, and rejoice in the coming sacrifice of their pious 
worshippers. 

Although we find in this most beautiful work the clearest evidence 
of unity of design, a minute examination of its details brings to light 
a very marked difference of merit in the execution of its different 
parts. And this is exactly what we might expect. The conception 
could only take place in one mind —that of Pheidias himself—but the 
actual execution of a frieze extending over more than five hundred feet 
must have been the work of many different hands, of very different 
degrees of cunning. Of the difficulty of the task undertaken by 
᾿ Pheidias himself, and of the manner in which he has overcome that 


! Flasch, zm Parthenon, p. 98. 
? According to this view the temple intended is not the Parthenon itself, but the Temple 
of Athéné Polias. 3 Aristoph. Pax, 948. 
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difficulty, only an artist—an artist with a touch of the great master’s 
spirit—can form an adequate idea. He had to mediate between the 
rival claims of Architecture and Sculpture ; he had to reconcile the 
laws of Relief and the laws of Nature. According to the essential 
principle of /socephalism, which we have explained above,' and which 
Pheidias has unflinchingly observed, he has made his men, on foot, on 
horseback, and in chariots, of the same height as his company of 
marching women and his enthroned divinities. Such incongruities, 
however unavoidable, are the reverse of beautiful in themselves, but 
the artist has so far mitigated their evil effects that our sense of 
harmony and proportion is nowhere offended. It is not without 
effort that we can bring ourselves to see how far the truth of Art has 
deviated from the truth of Nature. 

Again, the artist has to represent a procession, and yet to avoid 
the sameness, the wearisome monotony, which seem inseparable from 
such a subject, but which would have been intolerable to a Grecian 
eye. Of the taste and skill with which Pheidias has solved this pro- 
blem, and introduced infinite variety without destroying general 
uniformity, we may judge most correctly by comparing this frieze 
with Assyrian, Egyptian, and even Roman works in which similar 
subjects are treated. 

The technical skill displayed in different parts of the frieze is, as 
we have said, very unequal. The horses on the S. side, for example, 
are executed with far less care than those on the N. side, which were 
more seen by visitors, and therefore, perhaps, committed to better 
hands. There is also a very marked difference of merit in the treat- 
ment of the drapery in different figures, which in some cases, as in 
Diana (Ὁ) (Demeter ?), no. 26 (fig. 117, c), and in nos. 29, 33, 36 (fig. 
117, f, &, 2) of the E. frieze, is almost faultless, while nos. 38, 39, and 
40, and others, leave much to be desired.? 

Yet though there are unmistakable traces of different hands in 
different figures, and though some of these are as worthy of a separate 
analysis and study as the finest statue, yet they are all so admirably 
subordinated to the general effect that the eye is never checked as it 


PS. 60: 2 Conf. Michael. Parth, p. 223. 
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wanders with delight along the ‘exulting and abounding’ stream of 
warm and vigorous life. 

No less marvellous than this combination of rich elaboration of 
detail with unity of effect-is the preservation of order amidst freedom 
and of freedom amidst order. The frieze, as a whole, gives the 
impression of a regular solemn pilgrimage, invested with all the 
sanctity and formal dignity of a high religious function; and yet 
there is in each separate figure a certain individuality, we might 
almost say a certain /azsser aller, which seems almost incompatible 
with uniformity and order. Scarcely two figures can be found which 
do not differ from one another in attitude, or dress, or general 
expression. There is not one that is not employed, and employed in 
a manner pleasing to the eye of the spectator. Every man and 
woman, every: horse, cow, and sheep, has its own character, its own 
ratson αἱ étre, and yet they all fit in exactly to their places as essential 
parts of the beautiful and harmonious whole. 

Nor is it only as an inexpressibly sublime and noble work of art 
that these reliefs are precious to us. They set before us in a way 
which no mere words can do the very form and spirit of Periclean 
Athens—of the Athenian State at the height of its strength and 
glory, when the yet unbroken force of freedom was directed, not by 
vulgar, greedy demagogues, but by a heaven-born king of men. It 
is the very epitome of Attic history, and teaches us more than a 
thousand treatises. From the Gods of Olympus with their priests to 
the poor dumb victims which bled upon their altars ; from the Archon 
and Eupatrid to the charioteer and the slave groom, all are there. In 
long array we behold the stately magistrates and the venerable seers 
of Athens, the sacred envoys of dependent states, the victors in their 
chariots drawn by the steeds which had won for them the cheap but 
priceless garland, the full-armed warriors, the splendid cavalry, and 
the noble youths of ‘ horse-loving’ Athens on their favourite steeds, in 
the flush and pride of their young life ; and last, not least, the train of 
high-born Athenian maidens, marching with bowed heads and quiet 
gait, for they are engaged in holy work, with modest mien, and gentle 
dignity and grace. All that was sacred, powerful, and grand, all that 
was beautiful, graceful, and joyous in Athenian life, is represented there, 
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in ideal form, of course, but in strict conformity with the realities of 
life. Herein lie the strength and the glory of Greek art, that in its 
highest aspirations after that ideal beauty which exists nowhere but 
in the soul, it always remains in the closest relation and affinity to 
Nature ; and herein lies the infinite advantage of the Greek artist 
over every other, that Greek life was in itself so eminently plastic, 
that at every turn he beheld forms and groups which invited plastic 
representation. 

It is by the study of such works as these that we get the clearest 
insight into the essence and spirit of classical antiquity. In these 
monuments of art, as well as in those of literature, we discern the 
ineffable nobleness, dignity, and grace of the ancient Greek mind, the 
full sense of which filled and entranced the soul of Milton, and bent 
the stubborn knee of Géthe, and has been through countless ages a 
source of lofty inspiration and rapturous delight to the noblest minds 
of every civilised nation of the world. 
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CHAPTER XXVEL 
OTHER WORKS FROM THE AGE OF PHEIDIAS. 


RELIEF OF THE ELEUSINIAN DEITIES 


(ATHENS). 

(Fig. 119.) 
THIS large relief,' the principal figures of which are more than six feet 
high, was found at Eleusis in 1859. It represents the Eleusinian deities, 
Demeter and Cora, with a boy between them, probably 7rzptolemos.? 
The Goddess on the left, who holds a long sceptre, is placing some- 
thing in the hand of the youth, who looks up at her with reverential 
attention. The other Goddess, who bears a torch, is crowning him with 
a garland. What holy function is here being performed it is impossible 
to say. If it is a votive offering, it is probably dedicated in honour of 
some youth, who had devoted himself to the service of the Eleusinian 
deities, or had received some mark of their especial favour; for we 
know that it was customary to clothe personal and individual occur- 
rences in a mythical dress. 

There is a very remarkable difference in the style in which the 
two female figures are executed. The one on the right is moulded 
with all the freedom of fully developed art, and both form and drapery 
are in the highest degree flowing, easy and graceful ; while the archaic 
stiffness and perpendicular lines of the other remind us strongly of 
the Vesta Giustiniani? Wecan only suppose that they are copied 
from well-known objects of worship in Athens, which the artist wished 
to recall to the mind of the spectator. This intentional archaism, and 


1 Vid. Mon. d. Inst. Arch. plate 45. an Athenian herd-boy (Aéz. Mus. p.70). 
2 Tacchos? Ploutos? Botticher calls him ὃ. Vid. supra, p. 167. 
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the awe so visibly expressed in the face of the youth, give a greater 
air of solemnity and sanctity to this relief than is to be found in any 
of the Parthenon sculptures. 

The difference between the two goddesses was enhanced by the 
bracelets, necklace, and earrings worn by the figure to the right, which 
are all indicated by the rivet holes in which they were fastened ; and 


FIG. 120. 


DEMETER, CORA, AND IACCHOS. ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE, 


the charming variety afforded by the two styles of drapery, con- 
trasted with the nude figure of Triptolemos, renders this one of the 
most pleasing specimens of the Attic relief. 


RELIEF OF ORPHEUS, EURYDICE, AND HERMES 
(ROME, VILLA ALBANI; NAPLES, PARIS). 


(Fig. 121.) 


This relief, which exists in three different copies, is one of the best 
known and most popular works of ancient art. The one at Naples 
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is inscribed with the names of Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes,’ and 
although we may fairly doubt the genuineness of this inscription, the 
scene carries with it its own interpretation. The artist represents with 
exquisite feeling and taste the final parting between the faithful pair, the 
sad result of the fatal, yet so pardonable, indiscretion of Orpheus. 

The myth is almost too well known to need relation here. When 
the beautiful Eurydice died, Orpheus followed her to the infernal 
regions, and by the irresistible power of his lyre moved the stern 
hearts of Persephone and of Hades himself :— 

Nec regia conjux 
Sustinet oranti, nec qui regit ima, negare.? 

Eurydice was summoned and allowed to follow her husband to 
the realms of light and life, on condition that Orpheus did not look 
back at his rescued wife until they had emerged from the Avernian 
valleys. Just as they had reached ‘the margin of the upper earth,’ the 
Rhodopeian hero, overpowered by anxiety and love, ‘ turned his loving 
eyes, and forthwith Eurydice glides back into the murky gloom of 
Hades; and is lost to him for ever.* According to the poet, his 
stretched-out arms caught nothing but the yielding air;‘ the more 
merciful sculptor grants the unhappy pair a moment’s parting, and 
that is represented here. ; 

The theme is treated with the utmost simplicity and tenderness of 
feeling ; and we know no better example of the tendency of the best 
Greek art to moderate the external manifestation of emotion. Here 
are no loud wailing, no distorted features, no frantic gestures, no wild 
abandon, and yet its very moderation and self-restraint only render 
the scene more pathetic and affecting. Eurydice leans affectionately 
towards the faithful one who had faced the king of terrors to save 
her—to whom life was worthless without her,’—and gently lays her 
hand upon his shoulder. Orpheus raises his hand to hers, while he 


1 The copy in Paris bears the modern and 4 Ovid, Metam. x. 58 :— 
erroneous inscription of Amphion, Antiope, Brachiaque intendens, prendique et prendere captans 
and Zethos. Nil nisi cedentes infelix arripit auras. 

3 Ovid, Aletam. x. 46. Conf. xi. 63. 

* Virg. Georg. iv. 499 :— 5 Ovid, Metam. x. 38 :— 


Ceu fumus in auras 


Commixtus tenues, fugit diversa. Quod si fata negant veniam pro conjuge, certum 


Nolle redire mihi. Leto gaudete duorum. 
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looks for the last time on his twice-lost love. 
for there is another hand on hers, that of Hermes, with his dread 


wand :—- 


Non lenis precibus fata recludere. 


Yet even he seems for once to perform his task unwillingly! 
No subject could have been more happily chosen by a loving 
husband to express his mingled grief and love for a departed wife 


SEPULCHRAL STELA, 


than this touching incident in the life of the pair who were to the 
Greeks the very types of conjugal fidelity.' 

This beautiful work is one of a large class of sepulchral reliefs in 
Attic style? many of which have been discovered lately in the 


’ Both figures (Orpheus and Eurydice) are 
copied on sepulchral urns now in the Museum 
on the Acropolis at Athens. 

ἢ Vid. Stackelberg’s Griber d. Hellenen 
and Pervanoglu’s Gradsteine d. alten Griechen. 


The principal forms of Greek sepulchres 
were — 


I. The séele with the anthemion; vid. 
Stele of Aristion, p. 106. 

II. The Heroon, or small temple, with an 
&eros (pediment), supported by two square 
antes or by round pillars. (Fig. 121.) 

III. Massive marble vases (hydriz), gene- 
rally of later dute than the stelz, although 


It is but for ἃ moment; © 
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SIRENS ON TOMBS. Pints SR 


Ceramicus in Athens, and are either zz sztu or in one of the museums 
of that city. We subjoin two of the most interesting, one of them 
that of a beautifully draped figure of a deceased woman, to whom 
her attendant is offering the jewel casket, which so often plays a part 
on Greek gravestones; and another (from Lamia? in Thessaly) of a 
deceased youth (fig. 122), who is stretching out his hand to a bird cage, 
while his favourite animal, a cat, sits near him on a pillar. In the 
corner is the typical doy, who appears to be mourning. 

A very common ornament of Attic graves is the Siren (fig. 123), 
generally holding a lyre fashioned from a 


FIG. 123. 


tortoise-shell ; and sometimes blowing the double 
flute. The Sirens often appear in the character 
of mourners or ‘wailers,’ tearing their hair and 
beating their breasts to denote the extremity of 
grief. Euripides refers to them in this sense, 
and calls them παρθένοι χθονὸς κόραι But 
they also typify the delusive nature of human 
delights and pleasures which lure men on, like 
the followers of Odysseus, to inevitable death 
and decay.2. They may be looked on as ‘he 
Muses of the calm and bright but treacherous sea. 

Other reliefs of the Attic school, whether of 
the older or younger may fairly be doubted, 
are the sepulchral S7éé of Phrasicleia; of Ameinocleta; of Hegeso; 
of Demetria and Pamphile; of the Athenian Dexileos on horseback, 
who fell in the Corinthian war (394 B.C.) at the age of twenty ; 
and many others of great beauty, all in Athens; Medea Astero- 
peta and Antinoe (in the Lateran), in which Medea is persuad- 


some are from the best period. 2 The phases of character attributed to the 
IV. Stelz with painted figures instead of | Sirens are very numerous. Pausan. (i. 21. 
carved reliefs, or with only a simple inscrip- 2) says that when Sophocles died, Dionysus 
tion. The Jocus classicus on this subject is ordered the Athenians to honour him as ‘a 
in Pausanias, ii. 7. 3: Τὸ μὲν σῶμα γῆ κρύπ- new Siren.’ Christodorus (Zcphr. 350) says, 
τουσι λίθου δὲ οἰκοδομήσαντες κρηπῖδα κίονας referring to Homer, Πιερικῆς Σειρῆνος ἀρήιον 
ἐφιστᾶσι, καὶ ἐπ’ αὐτοῖς ἐπίθημα ποιοῦσι ἔργον ὑφαίνων. E. Curtius connects the 
κατὰ τοὺς ἀετοὺς μάλιστα τοὺς ἐν τοῖς ναοῖς. Sirens with Aphrodite, ‘Die Sirene ist nur 
This ἐπίθημα represented the house of the cine Form der Aphrodite. Sie wallet auf Gra- 
deceased, the parting scene, or the adoration bern und Friedhofen wie die Aphrodite 
of the women. 1 Eurip. el. 167. Epitymbia.’"— Arch. Zeit, N. F. iii. p. το. 


X 
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ing the unhappy daughters of Pelias to cut up and boil their 
father, trusting to her promise to restore him to life and youth; 
Zeus and Hephestos (in Schloss Tegel); Odysseus conjuring the 
shade of Teiresias from Hades (in the Louvre); Zeus, Thetis and 
Héré (in the’ Louvre), where Héré is looking suspiciously at the 
supplicating Sea Goddess ; the so-called Alcibiades among the Hetere 
in Naples; the well-known and beautiful relief called 7éévation de la 
fleur in the Louvre, representing a young lady and her attendant in 
the long-sleeved dress of the female slave, each holding up a flower ; a 
relief with a similar motif in the Acropolis at Athens; a relief of 
women dancing rapidly along (in Athens), apparently part of a larger 
group ; and the well-known and magnificent alto relievo in the Villa 
Albani at Rome, representing a combat between a horseman and a foot 
soldier. ΑἸ! these are of a good period of Greek art, and of high 
excellence, although, as we must suppose, the work of mere artisans.' 


FRIEZE OF THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO IN PHIGALEIA 
(BRIT. MUS.). 


We now come to speak of a monument of what is in the main 
Attic art discovered in a region to which we should hardly expect its 
influence to extend, viz. in Phigaleia, in the S.W. corner of Arcadia, 
about twenty-five miles from Olympia. This rugged district appears to 
have had a peculiar religious sanctity of its own, and was spared by 
Apollo when he visited the rest of Greece with pestilence, at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. To this distant and secluded part of 
Greece the immortal Attic architect Ictinus was summoned to build 
a temple to Apollo ᾿Επικούριος, on the slopes of Mount Cotylion, 
more than 3,000 feet above the sea and about a mile from the town of 
Basse. The building of this temple was begun in 430 B.Cc., the second 
year of the Peloponnesian war, and, according to Pausanias, it surpassed 
all the temples of the Peloponnesus except that of Tegea. It is of 
moderate size but beautiful proportions,and combines the Doric order 
on the exterior with the Ionic in the interior. It is of bluish white 


Other beautiful reliefs of this class may on the Acropolis at Athens. Conf. Schéne, 
be seen in the Ceramicus, andinthe Museum Griech. Reliefs. 
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limestone, but the finer ornamental parts of the structure are of Parian 
marble. The roof was tiled with slabs of white marble, which Byzes 
- of Naxos is said to have been the first to fabricate in Ol. 50 (B.C. 580). 
It is remarkable also for 
its position, standing as 
it does north and south, 
instead of east and west ; 
the principal entrance 
being to the © north. 
Nearly all the pillars are 
still standing in their ori- 


ginal places. 
The beautiful frieze, 
which was placed inside 


the cella above the pil- 
lars which surrounded 
the unroofed part of the 
interior, called the Hy- 
pethrum, was discovered 
in 1812 by Cockerell, 
Foster, Linkhand Haller, 
who also found the A‘gi- 


SCENE FROM THE CENTAUROMACHIA. 


netan marbles, now. at ‘i ») 
. ©, Whe 
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Fic. 124. 


remains were conveyed 
to the coast, over the 
rugged ground which se- 
parates Basse from the 
sea, on the hands of 
150 Arcadian shepherds. 
They were then shipped 
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to Zante and thence to (Gail ah ae i 
England. The difficulties 

which the enterprising discoverers encountered on their way, by land 
from greedy and treacherous Archons, mutinous workmen, and the terri- 


ble Arcadian flies ; and by sea from storms and the presence of French 
ἢ X 2 
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cruisers, were enough to daunt the most resolute, and ought to be 


remembered by us with gratitude. 


CENTAURS ATTACKING C/AENEUS. 


FIG. 125. 


Fragments of ὦ co- 
lossal temple-image, and 
some fragments of me- 
topes, were also dis- 
covered, but no traces of 
any pedimental group. 
The subject of the frieze, 
like that of the building 
which it adorns, is essen- 
tially Attic ; its main ob- 
ject is the glorification 
of Apollo—to whom the 
temple was dedicated in 
his character of ’Earuxov- 
ptos' (the Succourer)— 
and of Theseus, the great 
national Attic hero, who 
is represented as leading 
his countrymen to victory 
over their earliest and 
most terrible foes (124, a _ 
and 130, 4). . The frieze 
consists of twenty-three 
slabs 2ft. 1} in. high, and 
is about 1o1 feet in 
length. It is divided 
into two unequal parts, 
the shorter of which re- 
presents the Contest be- 
tween the Lapiths and 
Centaurs at the wedding 
of Peirithous (figs. 124, 


1 Pausan. viii. 41. 7. 
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125,126), and the longer ¢he Battle of the Amazons (figs. 128, 129, 130). 
Between these two scenes came the chariot of the divine allies of the 


Fic. 127. 


APOLLO AND ARTEMIS IN THE PHIGALEIAN FRIEZE, 


Greeks (Θεοὶ ᾿Ε"πικούριοι), Apollo and Artemis (fig. 127), drawn by a 
pair of stags, and driven by the goddess in person. They are hastening 
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in the direction of the Centaurs, the more formidable of the two foes, 
against whom Apollo is discharging his fatal arrows. In the treatment 
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SCENE FROM THE BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS., 


of both these subjects, and especially of the last mentioned, the devia- 
tion from the calm and disciplined tone of the Pheidian school, which 
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we notice in the plastic ornament of the Erechtheium and the Temple 
of Nike Apteros, is still more decided and pronounced. Short as is the 
distance of time which separates the frieze of the Parthenon from the 
one before us, we seem to have passed into a different moral and 
artistic world. Instead of the disciplined freedom, the σωφροσύνη and 
εὐταξία, which prevail even in the liveliest representations of the former, 
we are introduced in the latter to a scene of uncontrolled savagery, in 
which the wildest passions rage unchecked. There is scarcely a com- 
position in the whole range of ancient art in which the wild excesses 
of wine and lust are more vividly depicted than in the Phigaleian 
Centauromachia. The design itself is the offspring of the most 
daring, extravagant and excited imagination, and the glowing life 
which burns in the hearts of the actors is expressed in an endless 
variety of the strangest attitudes. Nothing can exceed the ferocity 
of the Centaurs, whose naturally savage nature is here excited to mad- 
ness by the effects of wine. In one group we see one of these hybrid 
monsters biting the neck of a Lapith with his human face, while he 
kicks out at another foe with his horse’s heels! (fig. 126). Not only 
the laws of humanity, but the sanctity of religion is set at nought ; 
Centaurs and even suppliant women are attacked at the altar, and 
forcibly dragged away from the very images of the Gods. In fig. 124, 
the bride of Peirithous, who is clinging to an archaic idol of Athéné, 
is being thus outraged, and is defended by a warrior, whom we recog- 
nise as Theseus from the lion’s skin which hangs above him on the tree. 
The horror and pathos of the scene are still further enhanced in other 
groups by the introduction of children, whom the terrified women 
vainly endeavour to protect. 

In the battle with the Amazons the scenes of blood and fury are 
mingled with others in which softer emotions prevail. In one case a 
Greek is leading his wounded comrade from the field ; in another our 
pity is excited by the beautiful figure of a dying Amazon in the 
collapse of approaching death. Even mercy towards a fallen foe, 
so unusual in the ancient world,’ is depicted here, and a Greek is 


1 The same scene is depicted on a vase 2 The Athenians alone of all the Greeks, 
in the museum at Naples (AZon. dell’ Just. says Pausanias (i. 17), raised altars to Pity. 
vi. 38). 
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seen tenderly lifting a 
wounded Amazon from 
her horse (fig. 130). In 
another scene an Ama- 
zon seems to be begging 
the life of a young La- 
pith from her sister war- 
rior (fig. 129). 

The whole work in- 
deed is full of surprises 
and inconsistencies. The 
subject, as we have said, 
is purely Attic, but the 
treatmentis exaggerated, 
sensational, and almost 
barbaric initstone. Many 
of the figures are mas- 
terpieces of drawing, ide- 
ally conceived, and ex- 
ecuted with great natu- 
ral truth, Among the 
male figures are extre- 
mely fine models of ath- 
letic ephebi ; and the wo- 
men are, like Spartan 
maidens, strong and ac- 
tive but not unwomanly 
or coarse. Others are 
ugly in design—e.g. the 
figure of the Queen of 
the Amazons being torn 
from her horse—and 
rude and inharmonious 
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tasteless, and without any close relation to the form or action of the 
_ wearer. . 

From the fact that the slabs of this frieze are of Pentelican marble 
it has been conjectured that it was executed in Athens and trans- 
ported to Phigaleia.! If this be the case, the artist must have been in- 
fluenced rather by a desire to please the taste of Phigaleians than that 
of Athenians. It seems likely, on the whole, that it was designed by 
an Attic artist with a view to its provincial destination, and executed 
by local artists in Phigaleia itself. 

' The composition, however, is not original, for many of the inci- 
dents are found in the sculptures of the Theseion and Parthenon, and 
on vases, and the Group of Centaurs who are burying the invulnerable 
Ceneus®* (fig. 125) under stones occurs elsewhere. The more striking 
scenes of this remarkable relief were often copied separately. Three 
copies, evidently made for decorative purpose, on slabs of marble 
raised at the edge by way of frame, have been found at Patras. One 
of these represents the scene in which the Queen of the Amazons is 
being dragged from her horse. In another a Greek has planted his 
foot on the thigh of an Amazon, and is dragging her backwards by 
the hair. In the third we see two single combats between Greek and 


Amazon, in one of which the Greek, and in the other the Amazon, is 
succumbing. 


1 Curtius, Pélop. i. 330. Fragm. 14, sec. 16, and Stackelberg, Der 
3 For the myth of Czeneus, vid. Ovid, Met. Afollon-tempel zu Bassae, p. 73; Millingen, 
xii. 189. According to another version, he = Vases Grecgues, Ὁ. viii. ;and Tischbein, Vasen, 
was buried under trees (Orph. Avgow. v. 170, ii. 8. 
apud Apollon. Rhod. i. 569). Conf. Pindar, 


4 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


SCULPTURES OF ERECHTHEIUM AND THE 
TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS (OL. 92. 4). 


THE HALL OF THE CARYATIDES, AND FRAGMENTS 
OF THE FRIEZE. 


UNLIKE the Parthenon, the Erechtheium, which also stands on the 
Acropolis, and is of the Ionic order, was one of the principal temples 
for sacrifice and worship in Athens. The original building was de- 
stroyed by fire when the city was taken by the Persians ; a new build- 
ing,ona more magnificent scale, was almost immediately commenced, 
but not completed before Ol. 92. 4 (B.C. 409). It appears to have 
been really a complex of three separate temples (fig. 131), the eastern 
half being dedicated to Erechtheus, and the western to Athéné Polias, 
with which a sanctuary of Pandrosos (Pandroseion ') was connected. 

The Erechtheium was entered by a prostyle portico on the east ; 
and the Temples of Athéné Polias, and Pandrosos, by two halls 
(προστάς) on the north-west and south-west corner respectively.? 

The ground on which the Erechtheium stood, which was of two 
different levels, possessed a peculiar sanctity, as the scene of the 
contest between Athéné and Poseidon for the Attic territory ; and 
this will account for the singular form of the structure. The gift 
of Poseidon—the Salt-spring—was in the Erechtheium, in which 
he had an altar also; and the Olive of Athéné Polias was in her 


* Pausan. i. 27. 3: τῷ ναῷ δὲ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς gusson, 1876. 
Πανδρόσου vabs συνεχής ἐστι καὶ ἔστι Πάν- 2 On some particulars of the construction 
δροσος ἐς τὴν παρακαταθήκην ἀναίτιος τῶν of the Erechtheium, vid. A. S. Murray in 
ἀδελφῶν μόνη. Conf. Zhe Erechtheium and Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. i. p. 224. 
Temple of Minerva Polias restored, by J. Fer- 
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᾿ς female figures (fig. 132). 
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own temple.' Pausanias was told that ‘this olive, being burnt when 
the Persians took the city, grew again on the same day to the 
height of two cubits.’? 
Erichthonian serpent, which, as Herodotus tells us, ceased to eat the 


In her sanctuary too was the sacred 


honey cake before the battle of Salamis. 
The porticoes of the two larger temples had Ionic pillars of the 
usual kind, but that of the sanctuary of Pandrosos, having no pedi- 


FIG. 131. 
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THE ERECHTHEIUM ON THE ACROPOLIS RESTORED. 


ment or roof above it, and being therefore light, was supported by szr 
These are simply called κόραι in the very 
interesting fragment of a bill discovered in Athens,’ containing the 
names of artists employed on the. frieze of the Erechtheium, and the 
prices charged for their work. They are, however, generally, though less 


correctly, known by the name of Caryatids4 It is just this smaller 


1 Vid. Soph. ed. Col. 700, and Aéschy]l. 


Suppl. 214. 
*-Pausan, 1.27. 


3 Stephani, Azzzzal. d: Inst. 1843. Tav. 
@ Agg. i. No. 2, p. 294. 


‘ For controversy on this building conf. 
Thiersch, Epikrisis der neuesten Untersuch. 
des Evechtheums, Miinchen, 1857; Botticher, 
Berichte tiber die Untersuch. auf der Acro- 
polis, Berlin, 1862. 
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and least important entrance to the Erechtheium which has suffered 
least from the ravages of time. Five of the ‘maidens’ were still 
performing their arduous duty when Stuart and Revett visited Athens 
in 1837. The sixth and best, which was taken away by Lord Elgin, 
and is now in the British Museum, has been replaced by a copy in 
terra-cotta (fig. 133). 

The idea of substituting the human form for pillars was familiar 
to decorative art of a much earlier age, but it was not introduced 


FIG. 133. 


CARYATIDES OF THE PANDROSEION, 


into architecture before the Persian wars. The origin of the Caryatid 
is very uncertain. Some writers suppose that it is derived from the town 
of Caryz in Laconia, which was destroyed by the Athenians as a pun- 
ishment for the treachery of its inhabitants to the Greek cause after the 
battle of Thermopyla. The women of Caryz are represented as bearing 
eternal burdens in memory of the slavery to which they were reduced. 

These figures, however, are connected with another legend. 
We read in Pausanias of two virgins, who dwelt not far from the 
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Temple of Athéné Polias, called Canzphore (basket-bearers). ‘These 

maidens dwell for a certain period with the goddess, and when the 
festive day arrives they carry on their heads in the night certain 

things which the priestess orders them to take ; the priestess, however, 

neither knowing what she gives them, nor the virgins what they carry.’ ! 

It is thought that the basket-like capital above the head of the maidens 

may be a reminiscence of these Canephore. 

In the first instance probably the idea of compulsory and servile 

labouris connected with this architectural Vea 
novelty. This was certainly the case with 
the Adlanies, the giants (fig. 134) who 
support the roof of the Temple of Zeus at 
Agrigentum with bowed heads and up- 
lifted arms, and are evidently bear- 


ing a weight which it needs all their 
strength to uphold. In the case before 
us ‘the maidens’ seem to be perform- 


ing a-voluntary and comparatively 


easy task in honour of the deity 


ΚΠ} δ fi 
they serve. Their rich dress, stately ἘΠ" ; : 
bearing, and erect heads banish all ideas ΞΞΞΞ 
of meanness and servility. The massive Bates ἽΝ 
strength of their frames compared with Sere oe 


the light weight they bear, establishes 

that harmony between the bearer and the borne which accords with 
the fundamental principle of Greek architecture—that every member 
of a building must not only rest securely on its support, but appear to 
do so. They bear their burden easily, as we see from the fact that 
the hands are unemployed, except in slightly lifting the robe. The 
knee of one leg is a little bent, so as to give some life and grace to 
the human pillar, without interfering too much with its architectural - 


‘ Forchhammer (‘ Evechtheionu. T. of A. daughters of Erechtheus, raised to heaven 
Polias’ in Arch. Zeit. 1876, p. 76) tries to as the Hyades, who had sacrificed them- 
bring them into connexion with Erechtheus, _ selves for their country. The name of the 
and derives their name from the channel analogous Hyakinthides (and Καρ-ὑάτιδες Ὁ) 
above their heads by which the water ran also points to their relation to rain.’ 
off the roof. ‘They are,’ he says, ‘ the six 
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character. On their heads is the soft pad (τύλη), on which the basket-like | 


architectural decoration takes the place of the customary Ionic capital, 
and is adorned with the echinus and astragal.. The long tresses at the 
back of the head fill up the curve, and give the necessary appearance of 
strength to the neck. Although the laws of architecture require that 
all these figures should be alike in design—the only difference being 
that the three on the right hand of the spectator rest on the left leg, 
and the three on the left hand on the right leg—yet there is a con- 
siderable difference of merit in the execution. The well-known figure 
in the British Museum is greatly superior to the others, especially in 
the treatment of the drapery, and is evidently by a different hand.! 


THE FRIEZE OF THE ERECHTHEIUM IN ATHENS. 


The reliefs of the Erechtheium were not, as was usual, carved on the 
surface of the frieze, but each figure was made separately of Pentelican 
marble, and fixed on a background of black Eleusinian stone, which 
was probably coloured. The remains of this work are so insignificant 
that we are obliged to have recourse to the bill mentioned above to get 
an idea of the scene represented. In this interesting inscription we only 
find mention of human beings—men, women and children—and among 
the figures preserved are two similar groups of a woman with a boy 
on her lap But there are fragments of a Biga with a driver in it, 
and of a Quadriga. Some writers think that indications of mytholo- 
gical subjects are to be found, and that both gods and men were repre- 
sented, as on the Parthenon.* The style of these remains resembles 
that of the sculptures of the Temple of Nike Apteros; in both we 
find the soft and graceful characteristics of Attic art with a tendency, 
as compared with the grand epic simplicity of the Parthenon, to the 
more agitated, individual, /yric manner of a later school. 


‘ We see in them what Caryatids ought —fer/ehre, ii. 252. 


to be. We need only look at a house in 8 Friederichs, Baust. p. 186. Brunn, 
Park Lane to see exactly what they ought Xiinstler-Gesch. i. 248. Bergk has attempted 
not to be. to reconstruct the frieze from the materials 


* Demeter and Iacchus? Welcker, Gé¢- furnished by this inscription. 


ATHENA ΜΊΚΕ. a a aa 


We gather from the bill of works that the persons employed were 
for the most part mere artisans, who received about sixty drachmas 
(£2 8s.) for each figure ; and here again we see how deeply the Attic 
handicraft of the period we are speaking of was penetrated by the ~ 
spirit of the noblest art. 


SCULPTURES FROM THE TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS 


(LONDON AND ATHENS). 


This ‘ pearl of Ionic architecture’ is of surprisingly small dimension, 
measuring not more than twenty-seven by eighteen feet. It is amphi- 
prostylos tetrastylos, i.e. having four columns at the eastern and western 
facades respectively (fig. 135). It stood, and once more (since 1835) 
stands, on a buttress of the S. wall of the Acropolis, the very eminence 
from which the unhappy A®geus is said to have thrown himself in 
despair at seeing the black sails still hoisted on the ship of Theseus 
when he returned from the slaughter of the Minotaur. Pausanias 
clearly indicates its position by saying that it stood on the right hand 
of the grand flight of steps leading up to the Propylza, and that 
the statue of the triple Hecaté Lpipyrgidia' (on the tower) was 
near the temple of Nike Apteros. It was seen in its original state by 
Spon and Wheler in 1675, but was soon afterwards destroyed by the 
Turks, with the fortunate exception of the κρηπίδωμα (basement). 
They used the precious materials of this beautiful little sanctuary to 
construct a battery when they were besieged by the Venetian army in 
1687. Happily, however, nearly all the fragments were discovered and 
collected by Ross, Schaubert and Hansen in the year 1835, by whom 
the building was restored to nearly its original condition. 

The temple was generally called by the name of Nike Apteros 
(wingless victory), but it was really dedicated to Athena Nike. The 
Goddess of Victory is here regarded not as an independent deity, but 
as an emanation from, as a zzsuen or phase of, that Goddess of hoar 
antiquity, the awful Athéné Polias,? whom the Athenians regarded not 


δι κα Pausan. ii. 3. 2. Πολιάς, } σώζει μ᾽ ἀεί. Onwhich the Scholiast 
? Sophocles, Philoct. 135: Νίκη τ᾿ ᾿Αθάνα remarks, οὕτως ἣ πολιοῦχος ᾿Αθηνᾷ Νίκη 
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only as the possessor and guardian, but as the very divine personifica- 


tion of their city.’ 


HIG; 125» 


THE TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS AT ATHENS. 


καλεῖται ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ. Conf. Eurip. Jon, 
451, and Aristides, ᾿Αθηνᾶ, i. p. 26, ed. 
Dindorf : (A@nv@) ἢ μόνη μὲν ἀπάντων θεῶν 
ὁμοίως δὲ πασῶν οὐκ ἐπώνυμος τῆς νίκης 
ἐστὶν ἀλλ᾽ ὁμώνυμος. A good idea of 
Athena Nike may be gained from a well- 
known relief in the Louvre, in which a 
warrior is returning thanks to a small image 
of Athena Polias on a pillar for his victory, 
represented by a winged Nike who comes to 
meet him with a branch in her hand. 

' Although we see that Nike, at a very 


early period, had a sanctuary and cult of her 
own, her intimate connexion with Athéné 
appears never to have been lost sight of, nor 
does she appear to have assumed any fixed 
or permanent type in Greek art. Her image 
is found in various sizes—now as a full-grown 
powerful maiden, and now as a little child. 
She appears with different attributes accord- 
ing to the occasion—the garland, the ‘ania 
(head- band), and the κηρύκειον (herald’s staff) ; 
and she is sometimes fully robed, and some- 
times nude (vid. Gem. iz/ra, fig. 150, p. 331). 


OE EE «νυν ὰ.. ....ω...«.0 
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Wings were given her at an early date,' and they are large and 
strong, in accordance with the nature of victory, which comes suddenly 
and with overpowering force. But as constant attendant and zuseparable 
companion of the invincible Pallas, she was represented without wings 
(ἄπτερος). The idea of a wingless victory is likely to occur to every 
high-spirited nation.?, The Lacedemonians, we are told,’ set up a statue 
of Enyalios (Ares, Mars) 222 chazns, ‘with the same design as the wing- 
less victory at Athens, that he might never leave them.’ 

The controversy respecting the origin and date of this peculiar re- 
presentation of Athéné has turned in some degree on a passage of 
Heliodorus quoted by Harpocration, in which it is said that the 
xoanon of Athena Nike at Athens had a helmet in her left hand, and 
a pomegranate in her right’ As the pomegranate is almost unknown 
in art as an attribute of Athéné, it has been argued by some writers 
that the cult of Athena Nike was of a comparatively late origin’ 

Two of the latest and most important writers on the subject, 
Kekulé and Benndorf, maintain that the Temple itself was built under 
the auspices of Cimon, and therefore before the building of the 
Propylea (437-432 B.c.).6 It is generally acknowledged that the 
plastic ornaments both of the Temple and the Balustrade represent 
some great warlike achievements of the Athenians ; and Benndorf 
conjectures that the subject of the frieze of the Temple was a victory by 
land, and that of the reliefs of the Balustrade, a victory by sea. This 
double triumph he thinks could be no other than the one gained by 
Cimon on the Eurymedon, Ol. 78 (B.C. 465). It was, as we read, from 


1 Either by the Chian school or the The pomegranate or the apple was attributed 
Thasian painter Aglaophon (Schol. Aristoph. _ to Aphrodite, Héré, Cora, Nemesis, and other 
Aves, 574. Kekulé, die Balustrade d. Athena deities. The red colour is derived from the 
Nike Temfpels, p. 9). blood of the patriot Menoikeus, who volun- 

2 It is only lately that Britannia Nike has __tarily offered himself to death for the glory 
developed wings on the Darwinian principle of his country (Apollodor. iii. 6. 7. Eur. 
of ‘appetency.’ Phen. 776). ; : ; 

3 Pausan. ili. 15. 5. 5 Loeschke (ap. Kekulé, of. ciz.) points out 

4 Harpocration (and Suidas), 5. v. Νίκη that when the temple revenues at Athens were 
᾿Αθηνᾶ. Λυκοῦργος ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς ‘lepelas* ὅτι divided between Athéné Polias and the other 
δὲ Νίκης ᾿Αθηνᾶς ξόανονἄπτερον ἔχον deities collectively, no mention was made of a 
ἐν μὲν τῇ δεξιᾷ ῥοιάν, ἐν BE 7H εὐωνύμῳ temple of Athena Nike. 
κράνος, ἐτιμᾶτο παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις δεδήλωκεν 6 Benndorf, Ueber das Cultbild der Athena 
Ἡλιόδωρος ὃ περιηγητὴς ἐν α' περὶ ἀκροπόλεως. Nike, Festschrift, 1879. 


Me 
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the spoils taken in these battles that he built the S. wall of the 
Acropolis,' on the buttress of which stands the Temple of Athena 
Niké. Now, it is a curious coincidence, at least, that the rare attri- 
bute of Athéné, the pomegranate, should be found, in connexion with 
this Goddess, on the coins of Szdé? in Pamphylia, which lies only 
twelve or fifteen miles to the E. of the mouth of the Eurymedon. 
In this Cumzean colony there was a temple of Athéné, who appears 
to have been its tutelary deity. On these and other grounds Benndorf 
conjectures that Cimon established the Athéné Polias of Sidé, with 
the local and significant attribute of the pomegranate, in a temple on 
the Acropolis at Athens, as Athena Niké, in commemoration of his 
double triumph on the Eurymedon. 

As an additional testimony to the antiquity of the image of Athena 
Niké Benndorf adduces the painting on an Attic vase (a lecythus) 
in the British Museum. This interesting work was discovered by him 
during a recent visit to London (1880), and has been published by 
Prof. Kekulé in his learned treatise on the Balustrade (fig. 136). 
He thinks that the Goddess here represented with what he takes for 
a pomegranate in her hand is a copy, though not an exact one, of 
the temple-image of Athena Niké. 

Although this peculiar cult has left but meagre traces in ancient 
literature, it may be worth while to refer to an epigram of Nicarchus 
‘of the first century of our era, in which Benndorf finds a direct re- 
ference to the pomegranate-bearing Athéné. In this stanza Aphro- 
dité is represented as upbraiding Athéné with bearing in her hand the 
apple (μῆλον 3) which Paris had awarded to her :— 


1 Plut. Cimon, 13: πραθέντων δὲ τῶν 
αἰχμαλώτων λαφύρων (of the battle on the 
Eurymedon) εἴς re τὰ ἄλλα χρήμασιν ὁ δῆμος 
ἐῤῥώσθη καὶ τῇ ἀκροπόλει τὸ νότιον τεῖχος 
κατεσεύασεν am’ ἐκείνης εὐπορήσας τῆς στρα- 
τείας. Conf. Ross, Zhe Temple of Athena 
Niké. 

2 Mionnet, Descr. de Médailles, iii. pp. 
471, 478, 479; Suppl. vii. pp. 63, 65, 68, 
69, 71. Eckhel (Doctrina Numorum, iii. 
p- 15) was the first to point out that the 
pomegranate was the device of the town of 


Sidé (Σίδη, a pomegrante). Conf. Benndorf, 
op. cit, p. 27. 

3. Strabo, 14, 667: εἶτα Σίδη Κυμαίων 
ἄποικος" ἔχει δ᾽ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερόν. 

* Among the Greeks the apple was the 
symbol of love. Vid. Catull. 65, 19, and 
Lucian, Dial, Meretr. 12. 1. In proof that 
this word may be applied to the pomegra- 
nate, Benndorf (of. cit. p. 26) quotes He- 
sychius, ‘uijAov’ πᾶς καρπός, and refers to 
the fact that the coins of the island of A/elos 
bore a pomegranate on them as symbol. 
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Παρθένε Τριτογένεια τί τὴν Κύπριν ἄρτι pe λυπεῖς 
τοὐμὸν δ᾽ ἁρπαλέᾳ δῶρον ἔχεις παλάμῃ 
4 A ΄ > > , ’ 
Μέμνησαι τὸ πάροιθεν ἐν ᾿Ιδαίοις σκοπέλοισιν 
ὡς Πάρις οὐ σὲ καλήν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ἐδογμάτισεν. 
A , ‘ , > , > A ‘ Α col c , 
Σὸν δόρυ καὶ σάκος ἐστίν - ἐμὸν δὲ τὸ μῆλον ὑπάρχει" 
? “ “ , ~ 4 , 
ἀρκεῖ τῷ μήλῳ κεῖνος ὁ πρὶν πόλεμος." 


Why wrong the Cyprian goddess, thou lake-born maid divine ἢ 
Why hold within thy greedy hand a guerdon that is mine? 

Bethink thee how in ancient days, on Ida’s rocky height, 

Not thee the swain decreed supreme—but me by beauty’s right. 
Thine is the pride of spear and shield, but mine the fruit of gold : 
Enough that from an apple sprang the famous war of old.—H. A. P. 


Fic. 136. 


WwWeswnsese! τρί [ΘΙ 
Ξ ee 


IMAGE OF ATHENA NIKE FROM A VASE IN THE BRIT, MUSEUM.? 


It is unnecessary to remind the reader that the foregoing theory 
of Benndorf rests mainly on conjecture, and is open to many ob- 
jections. But, like all which comes from this distinguished writer, it 
is worthy of serious consideration. 


1 Palat. Anthol. ix. 576. 2. Taken from Kekulé’s Die Balustrade d. Ath. Nike Tempel. 
Y2 
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The same may be said of his conjecture respecting the artist 
who executed the temple-image described by Harpocration.' In 
a well-known passage of Pausanias we read, ‘Near the statue of 
Athéné (in the Altis at Olympia) there is a statue of Nike, which was 
dedicated by the Mantineans for some war not indicated in the in- 
scription. Calamis is said to have made it zzthout wings, in imitation 
of the statue called Nike Apteros at Athens.’? Now if, as Benndorf 
assumes, Calamis stood in somewhat of the same relation to Cimon 
as Pheidias to Pericles, it is not improbable that this distinguished 
artist would be employed to execute the image for the new Temple 
of Athena Niké, and that he subsequently made a copy of the 
Athenian work for the victorious Mantineans.* 


THE FRIEZE OF THE TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS. 


The Temple of Athena Niké was ornamented by a sculptured 
frieze which ran round the whole building above the epistyle. The 
reliefs on the N. and W. were taken away by Lord Elgin, and are now 
in the British Museum. Each of the four sides has a distinct compo- 
sition, the most intelligible, or rather the least unintelligible, in cha- 
racter being that on the principal or E. facade (fig. 137). The figures 
are too much mutilated to allow of our forming any clear idea of the sub- 
ject of even this relief, but the presence of a Winged boy between two 
Jemale figures at the left extremity, and of Pallas with shield and 
egis between two male figures in the centre, warrant the conjecture 
that we have before us an assembly of the gods. Sixteen of the per- 
sonages in this composition seem to be females in long robes, all of 
them without heads, and, with the exception of Pallas, without attri- 
butes. 


1 Vide supra, p. 321, note 4. 3 Vide Benndorf (of. cit. p. 44), who refers 
? Pausan. v. 26. 6: παρὰ δὲ τὴν ’A@nvay toa similar case in which Canachus made an 
πεποίηται Nixn* ταύτην Μαντινεῖς ἀνέθεσαν, Apollo in bronze for the temple at Branchidz, 
τὸν πόλεμον δὲ οὐ δηλοῦσιν ἐν τῷ emrypau- anda replica, of exactly the same dimensions, 
μάτι. Κάλαμις δὲ οὐκ ἔχουσαν πτερὰ ποιῆσαι in cedar wood, for the Temple of the Ismenian 
λέγεται ἀπομιμούμενος τὸ ᾿Αθήνῃσι τῆς ’Amré- Apollo at Delphi. 
ρον καλουμένης ξόανον. 


‘ATAWAL ANVS AHL AO ἩΖΉΠΜΙ (2) NATHLUON 


‘DO SLEL Oy 


‘SSOUALAVY AMIN AO AIdNWAL AHL AO AZAIWA NAALSVA 
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Botticher' thinks that the third figure to the left of Athéné is 
Pan, who through Pheidippides? promised assistance to the Athenians 
at Marathon. The head of this figure is wanting, but there are indi- 
cations of goat’s thighs. 

There is little doubt that the central figure of this (E.) frieze is 
Pallas herself, and that she is making her first appearance among her 
Olympian peers—not, as in the pediment of the Parthenon, on the 
occasion of her strange birth, but, according to Benndorf’s view, on her 
first arrival from the banks of the Eurymedon, and at her inauguration 
in the new temple prepared by the grateful victors.* The other 
figures are for the most part doubtful. It is supposed, however, that 
_ on either side of Athéné are Zeus and Poseidon ; and though many 
writers will undertake to recognise almost all the great gods of Greece 
in this mutilated frieze, these three, and Aphrodite with her attendant 
satellites Eros and Peztho, are all that a sober eye can see.‘ 

The friezes on the N. and S. sides, which closely resemble one 
another, represent a battle between Greeks and Persians, recognisable 
by their trousers and their mounted leaders (fig. 137, a) ; that on the 
W. side, on which a trophy is discernible,’ a battle between Greeks and 
Greeks (i.e. between Athenians and the Greek allies of Persia), and 
both these scenes coincide with the theory that the victories on the 
Eurymedon are here immortalised. 


THE BALUSTRADE OF THE NIKE TEMPLE. 


The N.W. corner of the little temple described above abuts (fig. 
138) on the scarped Cimonian wall (on the S. side of the Acropolis), 
which ran parallel to the grand flight of steps leading up to the Pro- 
ΡΥ δ. From this ascent, and at right angles to it, rose a smaller 
flight of stone steps (fig. 138, a— a) in the direction of the N.E. angle 


1 Kon. Museen. Ὁ. 91. them the female bosom, and the peculiar 
2 Herod. vi. 10, Pausanias (i. 28) calls shield and quiver which they bore. 

him PAhilippides. Conf. viii. 54. ® Ross, Die Acropolis Fl, xi. 1. 
3 Benndorf, op. cit. p. 42. 7 Vid. Leopold Julius, ‘Veber den Siid- 
“Vid. Kekulé, op. cit. fliigel der Propylaien und des Tempels d. 


5 Botticher (Kon. Mus. p. 88) calls them Athena Nike,’ in den Mittheilung. d. deutsch. 
Amazons, and thinks that ‘he discovers in Arch. Znst. in Athens. i. p. 216. 


eee SD Pre δ οὐ πο 
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THE BALUSTRADE OF THE NIKE TEMPLE. :) 


of the temple.! A triangular space was thus formed between the edge 
of the buttress, the N. side of the temple, and the line bordering the 
short flight of steps. For the sake, probably, of ensuring the safety 
of the worshippers, a parapet composed of stone slabs about three feet 
high was erected on the longest and shortest sides of this triangle. 
Several of these were discovered by Ross? and his friends in 1835, and 
were found to contain reliefs of the most exquisite beauty, the effect of 


Fic, 138. 


GROUND PLAN OF NIKE TEMPLE.® 


which was heightened by metal ornaments, and probably by painting. 
These first discoverers appear to have limited the Balustrade to the 
two sides of the triangle on the N. and E., and other writers, among © 
them our own Penrose, adopted their views in this respect. The 
searching and fruitful investigations of Carl Bétticher, Kekulé, Benn- 


1 Botticher (of. cz¢.) thinks that these steps 2. Tempel ad. Nike Apteros, Berlin, 1839. 
are of Frankish origin. 3 From Kekuleé’s Bal. d. A. N. Temfpels. 
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dorf, Schéne, Bohn, Petersen, Loeschke, Julius and others, have led 


FIG. 139. 


THE FIGURE ABOVE RESTORED. 


to different, though not always to final 
or concordant, conclusions. In his most 
recent work on the subject Prof. Kekulé 
endeavours to prove that the parapet 
was carried not only along the N. side, 
and the line of the small flight of steps 
to the E. (a—a), but along the W. 
and S. sides, and again at right angles 
from the S. towards the S.E. corner! 
of the Temple. For this last continua- 
tion from the S. line (fig. 138, 5—d) 
his reasons seem hardly adequate.” 
Botticher* carries the S. line of the 
Balustrade still farther to the E. 

The entire length of the parapet, 
according to this theory, was, roughly 
speaking, about 110 feet—3o0 on the N. 
side, 36 on the W., 27 on the S., 7 
bordering the steps on the N., and 10 
running from the S. side of the court 
towards the S.E. angle. As the only 
entire slab is about 4 feet in width, 
there would thus be space for twenty- 
eight slabs. It is further calculated 
that these slabs would contain fifty-six 
human figures.’ Fragments of forty-two 
of these have been discovered at dif- 
ferent times, and as the search has 


been a very complete one, we must suppose that fourteen are irre- 
vocably lost. Although so much of this beautiful work has been 


1 Die Reliefs an d. Balustrade d. Nike  nasialwesen, Juni 1881. 


Tempels, 1880. Conf. Bohn, Arch. Zeit. 3 ‘Der Thymele der Athena Nike,’ Ber- 
1880, pp. 85-91. lin, 1880. 
* See a very valuable contribution by E. 4 Vid. Kekulé, of. cit. 


Petersen in the Oesterr. Zeitschrift fiir Gym- 
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altogether destroyed, or effaced by time and neglect past recognition, 
there still remains enough not only to maintain its high reputation 


GROUP ERECTING A TROPHY, FROM A VASE ΙΝ THE BRIT. MUS. 


as a work of art, but to give us a clear idea of its general design 
and character. With the exception of Athéné herself, whose 
figure occurs on two slabs—in one of which she is seated on a ship, 


Fic. 141. 


BAS-RELIEF OF TWO NIKAI AND COW, 


and in another on a throne—all the actors in the scene are winged 
Victories. Athena Nike appears, of course, as AZéeros (wingless), 
but she has about her a legion of attendant Nikai whose large 
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strong wings denote the swiftness with which they carry out her 
sovereign behests. The operation in which the Nikai are engaged 


FIG. 142. 


GROUP OF VICTORIES AND COWS RESTORED.! 


is principally of two kinds—the performance of a sacrifice and the 
erection of a trophy ; and in the active performance of this duty, their 
light and slender forms are thrown into 
every variety of graceful attitude. The best 
preserved of the reliefs show us (1) a Nike 
preparing to fix a helmet on a trophy (fig. 
139), of which scene we have a beautiful 
copy on a small Attic vase in the British 
Museum, of the first half of the fifth century 
B.C.? (fig. 140); (2) two Nikai leading with 
some aifficulty a sacrificial cow; which is 
purposely made small, so as not to seem 
altogether beyond their control (figs. 141, 
142); and (3) the well-known and exquisite 
figure of a eke in the act of raising her foot to 
adjust her sandal,and hence generally known 
by the name of the Sandal-looser* (fig. 143). 
FROM THE BALUSTRADE OF THE There are few remains in the whole range of 

TEMPLE on ΑΤΉΚΝΑ SS ancient art which show such exquisite de- 
licacy of feeling and execution as we see in the gracefully flowing 
lines of these lovely forms. 


FIG. 143. 


Ὁ From Kekulé, of. cit. in Michaelis. 
* Conf. Helbig, Wandgemalde, No. 941. 4 No cast or drawing can give a just idea 
* This motif looks as if it had been bor- οἵ this lovely figure. 

rowed from the Parthenon frieze, Pl. xxxix. 


/ 
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Besides these, as we have said, there are fragments of Ζῦο figures 
of Athéné, of two cows, of a rudder, and of Persian weapons. Before 
Athéné seated on a ship (fig. 144) we may suppose that the Nikai 
are busily prepared in erecting a trophy of naval spoils; and that 


RESTORATION OF ATHENE RESTORATION OF ATHENE 
SITTING ON SHIP. SITTING ON CHAIR, 


before Athéné on the throne (fig. 145) a cow is in the act of being 
sacrificed. The existing remains of the Balustrade indeed only 
show us the cow led by Nikai in the sacrificial procession, but 
there are many evident copies—in reliefs, gems, and coins of a later 
date—of the scenes pourtrayed upon the parapet, which enable us to 
supply the missing link in the design (fig. 146). 


(From gems in British {fi NW 
Museum.) 


VICTORY AND COW. NUDE VICTORY. 


In the work quoted above Prof. Kekulé has published a resto- 
ration of the reliefs on the Balustrade, in designing which he used the 
guidance afforded by the numerous copies of these beautiful works. 
Among the best known of these are the relief of the two Nikai 
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leading the sacrificial cow in the Vatican ;' two reliefs in Florence, one 


of Niké adorning a trophy, and another of Nike raising some object with’ 


her foot, an action which throws her into somewhat the same attitude 
as the Sandal-looser (fig. 143), though a much less graceful one ; and 
a vase-painting at Munich. Prof. Kekulé has also published? the 
curious paintings on a vase belonging to M. Philimon at Athens, in 
which a Nike is assisted in her task of leading the obstreperous sacri- 
ficial cow by two youths, one of whom holds its head and another its 
tail.? 

‘ Hitherto, as we saw above, only two figures of Athéné, and two 
sacrificial cows, have been discovered. Kekulé thinks that only one 
action is represented in the entire Balustrade. He was therefore sur- 
prised at first to find more than one victim, for we read that one cow 
was selected from the hecatomb of Athéné Polias as a sacrifice for 
Athena Niké (Apteros). Finding more than one, however, he thinks 
that a whole train of victims may have been represented. Petersen, 
on the other hand, who maintains that the temple was built some 
thirty years later than Cimon’s victory on the Eurymedon, evades 
the difficulty by assuming that each side of the Balustrade contained 
a complete and independent action. He hazards the conjecture that 
the Battles of Plataa and Mycale were represented on the W. side, 
the Battle of Salamis on the S., and the Battle of Marathon on 
the N. In this case each scene would naturally contain one figure of 
Athéné, and the one sacrificial Cow. The Trophy also—perhaps in 
different stages of completion ; and the Sacrifice—either in prepara- 
tion, or actual performance—would be represented on all three sides. 

As far as we know all the Nikai of the Balustrade were draped. 
We have, however, on a gem in the British Museum, from the golden 
period of Attic art, a most exquisite figure of Nzke almost entirely 
nude (fig. 147), and there are other representations of Victories both 
nude and clothed in the same collection and in foreign museums. 


Δ In the cabinet of the Hermaphrodite. Stackelberg, Grab. d. Hellen. ‘Taf. xvi. 1; 


Vid. Visconti, v. Taf. 9. Heydeman, Griech. Vasenbilder, xi. 2; 
POP tps. Schone, griech. Reliefs, Taf. xxxi. 126. 
* For other representations of Nike vid. 4 OD. cit. 
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CHAPTER -ΧΧΝΗΙ, 


THE SCHOOL OF MYRON. 


UNRIVALLED and predominant as were the genius and influence of 
Pheidias in Athens, and, in a less degree, throughout Greece, we shall 
not be surprised to find at the same period traces of other schools of 
a different character, and with somewhat different aims. So really 
great and prolific an artist as Myron, whose works were, by the very 
nature of their subjects, peculiarly calculated to attract the public 
eye, could not be without enthusiastic followers and imitators. And 
in fact we recognise his style even in some of the sculptures of the 
Parthenon itself. Among the best known members of his school is 


Lycius OF ELEUTHER, 


About Ol. go (B.C. 420), 


who is sometimes called the son,! and sometimes only the pupil,’ of 
Myron. 

Although we have no remains or copies of his works, we gather 
from descriptions of them that he followed in the footsteps of his 
preceptor. His chief work wasa group of ¢hirteen figures in bronze, 
representing the single combat between the Dis geniti Achilles and 
Memnon,®? in the treatment of which the sculptor probably fol- 
lowed the A®thiopis of Arctinus.4 Near the Hippodameion, in 


1 Pausan. i. 23. 7. Athen. xi. p. 486, D. depicted on the fine ‘red on black’ crater 

2 Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 79. in the Brit. Mus. (Table-case I, No. 121). 

8 Pindar, Οἱ, ii. 83 (ed. Dyssen), and 4 Conf. Welcker, Zp. Cyc?. i. 212 and ii, 
Nem. iii. 63, vi. 52. Conf. the same scene 169. 
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the Altis at Olympia, is a semicircular basis, in the centre of 
which stood an image of Zeus, and on either side of him Thetis 
and Eos (Hemera, Aurora), supplicating him on behalf of their 
respective children. The combatants themselves, Achilles and 
Memnon, who have not yet joined battle, stood at each end of the 
long pedestal, and the other figures were arranged in symmetrical 
antithesis—Greeks to Barbarians—between the two mothers and their 
sons. Odysseus was balanced by Hedenus, as the wisest of the Trojans ; 
Alexander (Paris) by Menelaus, as pre-eminent in hatred ; Aneas by 
Diomede ; and Deiphobus by the Telamonian Ajax. Below the statue 
of Zeus were elegiac verses in ancient characters, from which we learn 
that this group was dedicated by the citizens of Apollonia for a 
victory.! On this occasion, probably Lycius had his subject chosen for 
him, and may or may not have treated it in the Myronic manner. 
The next work by Lycius mentioned by Pausanias is 

The Boy with the Perirranterion? probably the basin of lus- 
tral water, though the word περιῤῥαντήριον properly means the 
whisk, or brush, with which the water was sprinkled about, as in 
Roman Catholic churches at the present day. This statue stood 
near the Temple of the Brauronian Artemis in Athens, and the 
basin of holy water may have been actually used by her worship- 
pers. A still more Myronic subject was that of another work of 
Lycius, 

A Boy Blowing an Expiring Fire, which Pliny declares to be 
‘worthy of his teacher,’ * and which he mentions again under the 
name of ‘puer suffitor, boy holding a censer. 

Lycius also executed a statue of 

Autolycus, a Pancratiast, whom Xenophon in the ‘ Symposion’ 
praises as a well-educated Athenian boy.‘ Pausanias* says that he had 
seen a statue of Autolycus the Pancratiast in the Prytaneium at Athens, 


1 Pausan. v. 22. 2. censer. Brunn, Azinstler-Ges. i. 259. 


2 Ibid. i. 23. 8. 

3 Plin. xxxiv. 79: ‘Puerum  sufflantem 
languidos ignes.’ At the end of the same 
chapter he speaks of the same statue pros 
bably as ‘puerum suffitorem,’ holding a 


4 Pln. VM. AH. xxxiv. 79: ‘ Autolycum 
pancratii victorem, Ol. 89. 3 (422 B.C.) 
propter quem Xenophon symposium scripsit.’ 
Pausan. ix. 32. 8. 

5. Plin. iid. 
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and relates a subsequent adventure of his in the time of the Thirty 
Tyrants. Pliny also mentions a group of 

The Argonauts, by Lycius, of which we know nothing but the 
name. To the same school we may refer 


STYPHAX OF CYPRUS 


(About 440 B.C.), 


who probably lived somewhat earlier than Lycius. He was celebrated 
for one statue, 

The Splanchnoptes (σπλωγχνόπτης), or ‘roaster of entrails,’ who 
was represented in the act of blowing a fire with his mouth.' Pliny says 
it was the portrait of the ‘Olympian’ Pericles’ favourite slave, who was 
so seriously injured by a fall from the roof of a temple on which he 
was at work, that the physicians despaired of his life. Athéné, however, 
out of regard to Pericles, showed hima herb (hence called Parthenion), 
by the application of which the wounded man was immediately re- 
stored to health.? 


CRESILAS* OF CYDONIA (IN CRETE), 


Ol. 87 (B.C. 432), 


another member of the same school, is especially interesting to us, 
because we have copies of two of his works—the Amazon (fig. 148), 
with which he is said to have competed against Pheidias and Poly- 
cleitus ; and a portrait statue of Perzcles, which Pliny declares to have 
been worthy of his surname, and a marvel of that art ‘which makes 
illustrious men still more illustrious.’ The famous dust in the British 


2 Plin,: We 47, xxxiv. 81. ° Formerly called Ctesilaos. The right 

* Phin: xxii. 44: Conf. Plut. Pericles, name was established by the discovery of an 
13. The same story is told by Piutarch of _ inscription containing the name of Cresilas on 
Mnesicles, the architect of the Propylea. a basis discovered near the W. front of the 
Pliny has probably confounded the names. Parthenon in 1840. Ross, im Kumnstblatt 
Such a ‘Deus ex machina’ would hardly be 1840, No. 12. ‘ 
employed on behalf of a slave. But vid. * Plin. VM. H. xxxiv. 74. Conf. Pausan. 
Brunn, &.-G. i. 265. τ 2h sus 
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Museum (fig. 149), which is supposed to be a copy of the head of 
Cresilas’ statue, was found at Tivoli, and there are inferior replicas of 
it in the Vatican, and perhaps at Munich.’ The face is of the ideal 
Greek type ; the head is covered by a helmet, probably as a mark of 
his dignity as στρατηγός (commander-in-chief of the forces), and not, 
as was said, for the purpose of concealing the only ugly part of his 


CRESILAS, PERICLES.” 


person. The style of the bust—the short crisp curls, and the treat- 
ment of the eyes—is in accordance with the period to which it is 
generally, and no doubt correctly, referred. 

But the work which is the best warrant for placing Cresilas among 
the followers of Myron is a statue of 

A Dying Warrior at his last gasp, in whom, says Pliny, ‘one may 
see how much life still remains in him.’* This description immediately 


' But vid. Friederichs, Baust. p. 125, and 3 From the bust in the Brit. Museum, 
E. Curtius, Arch. Zeitung. 1860, p. 40. 3 Plin. MV. H. xxxiv. 74. 
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reminds us of Ladas the runner by Myron. Some writers see in this 
work a portrait of Dzztrephes, who was killed at Mycalessus, Ol. 91. 1 
(B.C. 416),and whose statue Pausanias saw in the Acropolis, pierced with 
arrows.! It is generally taken for granted that the expression of the 
face in this statue was exclusively that of physical pain and exhaus- 
tion. But the touching expression which awakens our sympathy in 
the face of his wounded Amazon justifies the belief that Cresilas at- 
tempted something more and higher than the representation of dying 
agony, and that he added axzmus to the anima of his predecessor. 

Although we class him with the followers of Myron, he seems in 
some of his productions to have been influenced by the quieter tone 
of the Argive school. He stands half-way between Myron and 
Polycleitus. 

Cresilas also made a Doryphoros, an Offering to Demeter Chthonia} 
and an Offering to Pallas Tritogeneia, of which three works we know 
nothing but the names. 


STRONGYLION, 


Prime Ol. gt. 2 (B.C. 415), 


who also belongs to this group of artists, appears, like his great 
master, to have excelled in the representation of animals,’ although 
he by no means confined himself to this branch of his art. Among 
his works was one deity, 

Artemts Soteira, in Megaris, set up by the Megarians as an offer- 
ing of gratitude to the goddess for her miraculous intervention in 
the Persian war; also 

Statues of Muses on Mount Helicon, The artists Olympiosthenes, 
Cephisodotus, and Strongylion are each said to have furnished 
three statues of the Muses, which were placed in the grove of 
these Goddesses on Mount Helicon. These works appear to have 


᾿ Thucyd. Vil, 20,” Pausatic 3; 23. 7. 4 Anthol. Grec. iv. 142. 119. 
Ross, Archaeol. Aufs. i. 168. 5 Pausan, ix, 30. I: SrpoyyvAlwvos. . 
*: Plins-iV.. Af, XExiv, ἀνδρὸς βοῦς καὶ ἵππους ἄριστα εἰργασαμένου. 


8. Corp. Insc. Gr. No. 1195. 
Z 
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stood in separate groups of three each, which were, however, not 
very far from one another. In the early mythology of Greece there 
were only three Muses, and it is highly probable that in this case each 
artist furnished a complete and separate group of all the Muses 
recognised at that period. 

The Statue of an Amazon by Strongylion was surnamed εὔκνημος 
from the remarkable beauty of its legs, on account of which the Em- 
peror Nero is said to have taken it about with him on his travels.! 
Strongylion also executed the 

Statue of a Boy, to whom Brutus (Philippiensis) gave his own 
name.” Martial refers several times to this work as an example of great 
beauty in a small compass, and compares it on that account with 
his own epigrams.?* 

Strongylion displayed his preeminent skill in representing animals 
in his 

‘Wooden Horse’* It was natural that so important and cele- 
brated alegend as that of the Trojan horse should furnish afavourite sub- 
ject to Greek art. The work of Strongylion appears to have been a 
colossal bronze image, from the back of which the imprisoned warriors 
were peeping out. Pausanias specifies these as Mnestheus, Teucer, and 
the sons of Theseus. We learn from an inscription discovered on 
the Acropolis of Athens in 1840 that this statue was dedicated by 
Cheeredémus, and stood in the sacred enclosure of the Brauronian 
Artemis between the Propylea and the Parthenon.’ Aristophanes 
refers to it in ‘ The Birds’® (which was represented in Ol. 91. 3 (B.C. 
414)) as a familiar object of vast proportions.’ 


1 Plin. xxxiv. 82. Conf. Brusian, 4/g. 
Enc. 1. xxxii. 442, note 41; Kliigemann, 
N. Rhein. Mus. xxi. p. 324. 

3 Plin. WV. αἷς xxxiv. 32. 


Χαιρέδημος Εὐαγγέλου ἐκ Κοίλης ἀνέθηκεν Στρογγυ- 
Atwy ἐποίησεν. 


6 Aves, 1037 (ed. Bothe): 


Kai Θεογένης ἐ ἐναντίω δύ᾽ ἅρματε, 
Ἵππων ὑπόντων μέγεθος ὅσον ὁ δούριος. 


3 Martial, Zp. Ixxvii. :-- 


Cosconi, qui longa putas epigrammata nostra 
Utilis ungendis axibus esse potes. 

Hac tu credideris longum ratione colossum 
Et puerum Bruti dixeris esse brevem. 


Conf. Martial, ix. 51. 1: 
Nos facimus Bruti puerum. 


4 d0vpeios,‘ δουράτεος ’( Homer, Od. viii. 493). 


§ Inscr,in Ross, Archaeol. Aufs. i. p. 194: 


Conf. Schol.: οὐ πιθανὸν κοινῶς λέγειν αὐτὸν 
ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ χαλκοῦ τοῦ ἐν ᾿Ακροπόλει. . . 
ἐν ᾿Ακροπόλει χαλκοῦς ἵππος κατὰ μίμησιν τοῦ 
Ἰλιακοῦ. 

7 Bergk (Zettschr. fiir die alten Wiss. 1845, 
p- 979) thinks that the bronze bull on the 
Acropolis mentioned by Pausan. (i. 24. 2, 
and Athen. ix. p. 396, D) was by Strongy- 
lion. 
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The foregoing artists may, with more or less certainty, be classed 
among the followers of Myron. We shall now notice a few others 
who may be considered as independent. 
able of these is 


Among the most consider- 


CALLIMACHUS, 


Prime about O]. 93 (B.C. 408) ? 


We are not told to what nation this artist belonged, but we may 
perhaps infer that he was an Athenian from the fact that he was 
employed to make a Candelabra for the eternal lamp which burned 
before the most ancient and sacred image ‘of Athéné in the Erech- 
theium at Athens. Pausanias in mentioning this work, of which 
he gives no details, says that Callimachus, though he falls short of 
the greatest sculptors in ‘art’ (és αὐτὴν τὴν τέχνην), excels them all 
in technical ‘skill’ (σοφίᾳ). In fact, he carried his attention to the 
niceties of execution to excess, and on that account acquired the sur- 
name of Katatexitechnos (xatatnéireyvos), ‘the diluter of art,’ be- 
cause he lost sight of general effects in painful anxiety about details.! 
Next to his Candelabra, his principal work seems to have been a 
group of 

Lacedemonian Girls dancing, ‘a work of faultless execution, 
but one which excessive diligence robbed of all grace.’ 3 
made a statue of 

Héré Nympheuomene,? which stood in the Temple of Héré at 
Platz, beside the temple-image of the Goddess by Praxiteles. 

The peculiarities of the style of Callimachus have very naturally 
acquired for him the reputation of being the first to use the drill in 


He also 


1 Pausan. i. 26. 6. Plin. 4. H. xxxiv. grace of their works; a judgment which, if 


g2: ‘Semper calumniator sui, nec finem ha- 
bentis diligentiz.’ Vitruvius, iv. I. 10. 
Dionys. Hal. De Vi Demosth. 51: ὥστε καὶ 
φλέβια καὶ πτίλα καὶ χνοῦς. . εἰς ἄκρον 
ἐξεργάζεσθαι καὶ κατατήκειν εἰς ταῦτα τὰς 
τέχνας. Dionys. of Halicarn. (De /socrate, 
c. iii, p. 522) compares Callimachus and 
Calamis with Isocrates for the delicacy and 


it stood alone, would be misleading. 

2 Plin. zdid. Rangabé thinks that these 
were identical with the Caryatids of the 
Erechtheium. 

3 «Espoused.’ So called in connexion 
with an amusing story of a trick played on 
her by Zeus at the suggestion of the cunning 
Cithzeron (Paus. ix. 3. 1). 


Z2 
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sculpture,' and of having invented the elaborate forms of the Corin - 
thian order of architecture.2 The boring of marble, however, is seen 
in the famous AZginetan group at Munich. It may further be objected 
that a Corinthian capital has been found in the temple at Phigaleia ; 
but the pillar referred to can hardly be called Corinthian in the proper 
sense of the word, and may, moreover, have been added subsequently 
to the erection of the temple. The type of the Corinthian capital, 
which shows a union of Ionic volutes with freer and richer vegetable 
forms, was of very slow growth, and cannot with any degree of his- 
torical accuracy be ascribed to any one artist.* 


DEMETRIUS OF ALOPEKE,' 
Ol. 80-90 (B.C. 460-420) ? 


The tendency to realism, or an undue attention to subordinate 
details, which we observed in Callimachus, was further developed in 
Demetrius to an extent which carried him far away from the region 
of true art. Quintilian characterises him as ‘excessive in truth,’ and 
as ‘a greater lover of likeness than of beauty ;’* and Lucian em- 
phatically describes him as a‘maker of men and not of Gods.’ ® 
Demetrius differed in his tendencies as widely as possible from Poly- 
cleitus, and so far from choosing the human form only in its bloom 
and pride as his model, and making beauty the chief object of his 
art, he preferred to display his great technical skill in representing 
ugliness and vulgarity. One of his chief works was a statue,’ which 
stood near the Erechtheium in Athens, of 

Lysimache, a priestess of Athéné, who was sixty-four years old, 
and therefore no longer a suitable model for the sculptor. Still worse 
was his portrait statue of 

Pelichus, the Corinthian general, whom he represented, not in 
suitable drapery, so as to show the head alone, which even in age 


1 Pausan. i. 26. 7. 3 Vitruv. iv. 1. 10. ® Lucian, Philopseud. 19: οὐ θεοποιός τις 
Conf. Botticher’s Zektonik (new edit. 1881). ἀλλ᾽ ἀνθρωποποιὸς dv. 

* O. Miiller, Handb. ἀ. Archaeol. p. 93. 7 Or rather statuette, since Pausanias, i. 

* An Attic deme or district. 27. 4: ὅσον τε πήχεος μάλιστα. 


5 Quintil. /#st. Orat. xii. 10. 9. 
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may have both dignity and beauty, but ‘half-naked, pot-bellied, and 
bald, with straggling hairs floating in the wind, protruding veins, 
and all the characteristics of the ugliest old age, like the very man 
himself?! 

We should observe for the credit of this period that Demetrius 
stood alone in his extreme naturalism, and that his tendency was 
very generally condemned. 

Of his manual skill we have abundant evidence. Lucian says of 
his statue of Pelichus, that if it had been of wood instead of bronze, 
it might have been taken for a work (τέχνημα) of Deedalus, ‘for 
this too, as one says, is running away from its pedestal.’? 


OTHER ARTISTS OF THIS PERIOD. 


In order to complete the list of sculptors who probably belong to 
this period, although we know nothing of their style, &c., we may 
mention i 


PyRRHUS, 
Ol. 86-94 (B.C. 436-404), 


whose statue of Athéné Hygieia stood on the Acropolis near that of 
Diitrephes. The name of Pyrrhus has been found in an inscription 
published by Ross.’ | 

In this, artistically speaking, unimportant series we are surprised 
to find the name of ‘the wisest of men,’ 


SOCRATES, SON OF SOPHRONISCUS., 


ΤΟΙ 95. 2-(B.C.- 399); 


Sophroniscus was a statuary, and his illustrious son is said to have 


! Lucian, Phzlops. 18, αὐτοανθρώπῳ ὅμοιον. are the Fisherman in his working dress, in 
Plin. jun. ( 21:52. iil. 6) describes an exactly the Vatican ; the Vecchia Rustica lately dis- 
similar bronze statue of an old man in his’ covered on the Esquiline, and now in the 
possession, which he appears to have valued = Conservatori Palace at Rome. 
very highly. ? Lucian, Phzlops. 19. Plato, Menon. p. 

Good examples of the realistic style, in 97. Vide supra, Deedalus, p. 20. 
humorous rather than offensive examples, 3 Ross, Arch. Aufs. i. 185, 189. 
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followed in his youth the profession of his father,'! and to have exe- 
cuted a statue of Hermes Propulaios and a Relief of the three 
Graces, ‘ Peitho, Aglaia, and Thaleia,’ which was placed on the wall 
behind the statue of Athéné on the Acropolis. This statement, 
though contained in several authors, is always made with qualifica- 
tions,? and is not to be depended on with any great degree of confi- 
dence. The well-known archaic (or archaistic ?) relief of the Three 
Graces in the Chiaramonti Gallery of the Vatican is supposed by 
some to be the work referred to by ancient writers. The Goddesses 
are represented in very high, metope-like relief, not nude, as in later 
art, but in long and heavy drapery. The artist has endeavoured 
to individualise each of the sisters in attitude and dress, which is 
contrary to the practice of archaic art. The general air of life- 
lessness which pervades this work is against its claims to origin- 
ality. 

There are three similar reliefs in the Acropolis at Athens differing 
in age. The oldest of them is probably the original of which the 
Vatican relief is a modification. These are among the oldest Attic 
reliefs, and were probably offerings to Peitho, Aglaia and Thaleia, 
for we know that the Charites (Graces) were worshipped at the 
entrance of the Acropolis. A similar group is found on Attic 
coins There was also a replica of the Vatican relief in the Gius- 
tiniani Gallery.4| Some writers—Using (‘Griech. Reisen.’ p. 125), 
Brunn, and Michaelis—think that Hermes once formed part of the 


group.° 


1 Diog. Laert. ii. 18. Valer. Max. ili. 4. 
ext. 1. Suidas, 5. ν. Σωκράτης. 

3 Schol. Aristoph. Mud. ν. 773, ed. Din- 
dorf (vol. x. p. 263): οὗκ ἁπλῶς ὄμνυσι κατὰ 
τῶν χαρίτων i γὰρ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἦσαν γλυ- 
φεῖσαι αἱ χάριτες ἐν τῷ τοίχῳ, ἃς ἐλέγετο ὃ 
Σωκράτης γλύψαι " τὸ γὰρ πρῶτον λιθογλύφος 
ἦν τὴν τέχνην αἰνίττεται οὖν αὐτοῦ τοῦ Σω- 
κράτους εἰς τὴν πρώτην τέχνην. Σωφρονίσκου 
γὰρ λιθοξόου ἦν υἱὸς Σωκράτης καὶ τῆς λαξευ- 
τικῆς μετέσχε τέχνης, καὶ ἀνδριάντος λιθίνους 


ἐλάξευε καὶ ἀγάλματα δὲ τῶν τριῶν 
χαρίτων εἰργάσατο, Πειθοῦς ’AyAatas 
καὶ Θαλείας καὶ ἦσαν ὄπιθεν τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἐγγεγλυμένα τοίχῳ. Conf. Pausan. i. 22. 
8: χ: 1ς..1; ΡΙΊη; xexvi.. 32, 
3 Millingen, Gall. Myth. xxxiii. p. 200. 
Conf. Pausan. vi. 24. 4; ix. 28. 13 ix 
ape Os 
4 Giustin. Gall. ii. 64. 
5 But see Benndorf, Arch. Zeit. 1869, p. 


55: 
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NICERATUS OF ATHENS, 
About ΟἹ. go (B.C. 420), 


judging from the subjects of his work, must have enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation. Statues by his hand of 

Asklepios and Hygieia were seen by Pliny in the Temple of 
Concord at Rome. He also made portrait statues of 

Alcibiades and Demarété, his mother, in the act of sacrificing ; and, 
according to Tatian, of 

Glaucifpe, who is known to fame as having ‘brought forth an 
elephant ;’! and of 3 

Telesilla of Argos, the poetess and warrior, who is said to have 
inspired the courage of her countrymen by her songs, led them in 
person against the Spartans, and avenged the shameful treachery of 
Cleomenes.? This statue stood in the Temple of Aphrodite at Argos 
in front of the image of the Goddess herself. 


DEINOMENES, 
About Ol. 95 (B.C. 400). 


The name of this artist, which we meet with in Pausanias and 
Pliny, has been found in an inscription on the basis of a lost statue 
on the Acropolis, dedicated by Metrotimus.| He made statues of 

Protesilaus and Pythodemus, the latter of whom was a wrestler ;° 
also of 

70 and Callisto, whose stories, says Pausanias,°® closely resemble 
one another, both having been objects of the love of Zeus, and the. 
jealous wrath of Héré, and both transformed, the one into a cow, 
and the other into a bear. 


1 Tatian, c. Grec. 53 (p. 115, ed. Worth). 245. Ccnf. Grote, Z/rst. of Greece, iv. 434. 
Pliny (4. 7. vii. 34) calls her Alcippe. 8 Pausan. ii. 20. 

2 Pausan. ii. 20. 7. Polyeen. vill. 33. 4 Cortus Inscript. Gr. No. 470.- 
Suidas, σιν, Plutarch, De Vart. Mulhier. Ὁ. § Phin. WV... xxxiv. 76. Oi 25. ἧς 
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CLEITON, 
Before Ol. 95. 2 (B.C. 399), 


is interesting to us only from the mention made of him in Xenophon’s 
‘Memorabilia, where he is noticed as a maker of athletic statues— 
runners, wrestlers, boxers, and pancratiasts. Socrates cross-examines 
him, and asks him how he gave ‘ the look of life’ to his figures ; and, 
as usual, suggests the answer which the puzzled sculptor had been 
unable to find.! 

The school of Critios also belongs to this period, but our limits 
‘will not allow us even to enumerate the artists who composed it. 
They are unimportant. 


1 iii, 10. 6: τὸ ζωτικοὺς φαίνεσθαι, πῶς τοῦτο ἐνεργάζει τοῖς ἀνδριᾶσιν. 


ἔ 
| 
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CHAPTER X2XIX, 


PELOPONNESIAN ART. 


POLYCLEITUS OF SICYON. 
Born Ol. 74. 3-75. 3 (B.C. 482-478) ? 


SIDE by side with the great school of Attic art, which culminated in 
the person of Pheidias, there existed in the Peloponnesus another 


school of extraordinary excellence, but of very different tendencies 
~ and character, of which Argos was the chief seat, and the Sicyonian 
sculptor Polycleitus the pride and glory. 

Though born in Sicyon he was, like his great contemporaries 
Pheidias and Myron, a pupil of Ageladas,' and, practising his art at 
Argos, was counted among Argive artists. 

We know very little more of his personal history than that he was 
employed in the plastic decoration of the famous Zemple of Héré 
(Heraion) at Argos, built on the site of the more ancient edifice, which 
perished by fire in Ol. 89. 2 (B.C. 423), owing to the carelessness of its 
sleepy priestess Chrysis.? . The date therefore, Ol. 90 (B.C. 420-416), 
which Pliny*® assigns to him probably marks the period of his 
greatest fame, when he executed his principal work, the image of 
Héré. If so, he must have been from ten to fifteen years younger 
than Pheidias. The estimation in which he was held may be 
gathered from the fact that his name is mentioned with that of 
Pheidias by Plato,‘ Aristotle,> Cicero, Martial,’ Plutarch,’ Lucian, 
Juvenal,'® and others. The names of Pheidias and Polycleitus were 


1 Plin. WM. A. xxxiv. 55. 5 Eth. Nicom. vi. 7. 8 Pericles, 2. 
2 Thucyd. iv. 133. 6 De Orat. iii. 7. 9% Somn. 8. 
3 Plin. VW. A. xxxiv. 49. 7X; 80, 10 viii: 102. 


4 Protag. p. 311, Ὁ, 
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naturally associated in men’s minds as the two foremost representatives, 
the one of Attic and the other of Peloponnesian art ; and the compari- 
son between them was rendered the more inevitable and the more easy 
by the character of their principal works. Pheidias,as we have seen, 
exerted his highest powers in fashioning the chryselephantine statue 
of the Olympian Zeus ; and the most splendid work of Polycleitus in 
the same materials was the image of the majestic consort of the King 
of Gods and men—the white-armed, ox-eyed Argive Héré. 


THE HERE OF POLYCLEITUS. 


This celebrated statue was the temple-image of the new Temple 
of Héré built by Eupolemus, about Ol. 90, on Mount Eubcea, be- 
tween Argos and Mycenz.', It is somewhat minutely described by 
Pausanias,? who tells us that the Goddess was fashioned in colossal 
proportions of gold and ivory, and seated on a throne. On her head 
she wore a diadem (στέφανος), on which ¢he Hore and the Charites 
(Hours and Graces) were carved in relief. In her right hand she 
held a sceptre, on the top of which was a cuckoo, as a reminiscence 
of the early loves of the divine pair, and in her left @ pomegranate, 
the meaning of which Pausanias ‘dares not mention, but which is 
generally considered as either an emblem of fecundity or of Héré’s 
triumph over Demeter.*? Pausanias further relates that the sculptor 
Naucydes placed the figure of Hébé in gold and ivory beside her 
mistress.! The Goddess was, as is usual in images of Héré, fully and 
richly robed, and we may gather from the epigram of Parmenio that 
only the neck and arms were nude.’ Very high praise is bestowed 


1 Pausan. ii. 17. 4: τὸ Ἡραῖον εἶναι κοινὸν 
ἱερόν. . . 

2 Pausanias (ibid.), speaking of the sculp- 
tures on this temple, says that they repre- 
sented the Birth of Fupiter, the Battle of 
Gods and Giants, the Zrojan War, and the 
Lliupersis (sack of Troy). Considerable re- 
mains of these works were found by Rizo 
Rangabé (now Greek Minister at the Court 
of Berlin) in 1834, who characterised their 
style as a transition from the manner of 
Pheidias to that of Praxiteles. These in- 
teresting relics are said to lie neglected ina 
local museum at Argos. 


3 Her daughter Persephone was lost to 
her after eating the seed of a pomegranate in 
the gardens of Hades. 

4 Tertullian, De Corona septem Mil., in a 
somewhat obscure passage, adds to these par- 
ticulars that the goddess was surrounded by a 
vine, and had a lion’s skin under her feet, 
by which her triumphs over Dionysos and 
Heracles were indicated: ‘insultantem os- 
tentat novercam de exuviis utriusque privigni.’ 


᾿ Ὡργεῖος Πολύκλειτος, ὁ ὁ καὶ μόνος ὄμμασιν Ἥρην 
ἀθρήσας, καὶ ὅσην εἶδε τυπωσάμενος 
θνητοῖς κάλλος ἔδειξεν ὅσον θέμις αἱ δ᾽ ὑπὸ κόλποις 
ἄγνωστοι μορφαὶ Ζηνὶ φυλασοόμεϑα. 
Anthol. Planud. 216. 


᾿- ae te 
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on this work by ancient writers.'!. Philostratus speaks of it, together 
with the Zeus and Parthenos of Pheidias, and the Cnidian Aphrodite 
of Praxiteles, as full of exquisite beauty ;? and Strabo goes so far as 
to say that the zoana of Polycleitus, of which this was the chief, were 
‘the most beautiful of all in the art displayed,’ but were surpassed in 
costliness and size by those of Pheidias.’ This was not, as we know, 
the general opinion of antiquity, although the Héré too has been 
made the theme of laudatory epigrams, and was, no doubt, one of the 
greatest triumphs of plastic art.‘ 

The exceeding beauty of the famous bust at Rome known under 
the name of the ‘Héré Ludovisz’ (fig. 150), 
the object of the ecstatic admiration of Winckel- 
mann, Géthe, and Schiller, has seduced some 
writers into the pleasing belief that it is a reflex 
of the work of Polycleitus.? This is a delusion. 
At that early period the Greeks did not look for 
human beauty or human sympathy in the faces 
of their Gods, but for the rigid forms, the far- 
off, stern, unsympathising, self-sufficing impas- 
siveness, which seemed to them the very sign 
and essence of divinity. We probably get much 


nearer to the idea of the Héré of Polycleitus by 


contemplating such works as the most archaic ow. wert eepowsn/) Ut 


WW It P 2 rw hy ath ἡ 
the Villa Ludovisi, or the archaic head in the museum of the Acropolis 7 |. } 
at Athens, which cannot be placed later than the sixth century B.C, ) Hr 


of the many heads of the Goddess contained in 


or the Hera Farnese at Naples, which should be compared with certain 
coins of Argos ® (fig. 151). 


It is interesting to trace the 
cessive representations of Héré in 


gradual change of type in the suc- 
Greek and Roman sculpture. We 


1 Maxim. Tyr. Diss. 14. 6: Ἥραν ἔδειξεν 
᾿Αργείοις Πολύκλειτος λευκώλενον, ἐλεφαντό- 
πηχυν, εὐῶπιν, εὐείμονα, βασιλικήν, ἱδρυμένην 
ἐπὶ χρυσοῦ θρόνου. 

2 Philostr. Vita Apoll, Tyan. vi. 19: καλὰ 
kal μεστὰ ὥρας. 

83. Strabo, viii. p. 372: τῇ μὲν τέχνῃ κάλ- 


λιστα τῶν πάντων. 4 Martial. x. 89. 
5 Hettner, Vorschule zur bild. Kunst. p. 
202. ©. -Miller,. Arch. di K..'p. 523. 
Others ascribe the ‘ Héré Ludovisi’ to Alca- 
menes. 
6 Millingen, Avec. Coins, pl. iv. 19. Ο, 
Miiller, Denkm. d. a. K. 132. 
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may perhaps class the best known of them thus: I. The Archaic bust 
in the Villa Ludovisi, stiff and rigid, without’a trace of womanly feel- 
ing in the face. This bust has the typical corkscrew curls, a very 
broad band over the head, and long straight hair down the back of 
the neck. There are holes in the hair and ears, indicating ornaments 
of bronze or gold ; and the general effect was heightened by the use of 
colour. It is of the very earliest type, and shows the transition from 
idol to statue.' II. The bust called the Héré Farnese at Naples,’ in which 
the unbending determination, not to say wilful obstinacy, of the 
Homeric Goddess is expressed in every feature, and especially in the 
massive and prominent chin. In this bust the krvedemnon*® which 


FIG, 151. 


THE ARGIVE HERE, 


surrounds the head in equal breadth has the effect of a crowning 
stephane, because its upper edge does not touch the forehead. The 
slightly wavy hair is brushed back behind the ears, and hangs down 
the back of the neck in an archaic plait. III. The Archatc dust in 
the Acropolis at Athens, in which the peculiar formation of the eye- 
lid and the eye itself gives us the true idea of the βοῶπις (ox-eyed) 
Goddess. IV. The Héré Girgenti in the British Museum, which is 
considerably softer and freer in style. V. Zhe Héré Ludovisi, par 
excellence, the most famous of all the busts of Juno, in which the divine 
and human, the Goddess and the Woman, are exquisitely blended, and 
which has just that air of grande dame which suits the exalted social 


‘Compare a head found by Cesnola, Mumism. 83, and Millin. Gall. Myth. xii. 
Cyprus, p. 190. The bust form, which 49. 


was unknown at this early period, may seem 2 Brunn, Anmnal. d. Inst. 1864, p. 2973 
to militate against the claim of these works ullet. d.Jmst. 1846. 
to represent the style of Polycleitus. But 8 A kind of headdress, which could be 


they may have belonged to statues. Conf. used as a veil. 
also coin of Samos in Decamps, Select. 
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position accorded to women of high class in the reign of Alexander 
and his successors. VI. A bust of Héré (also in the Villa Ludovisi), 
with veil and lofty stephane as bride, in which character even she, 
for once, looks soft and mild;' and VII. The ‘ ¥uno Pentini’ (fig. 
152), in which the stern Goddess has given place to the divine and 
beautiful coquette. Of a similar character is another bust of Héré 
at Naples (fig. 153).2 ὁ 

Another work attributed to Polycleitus is a statue of Hermes, ori- 
ginally executed for the town of Cardia or Aénos, in the Thracian 


FIG. 153. 


JUNO PENTINI. Ξ JUNO AT NAPLES, 


Chersonese,’ but transferred to the neighbouring town of Lysimacheia, 
which was founded by Lysimachus after Ol. 117. 3 (B.C. 310). 

These are the only perfectly well authenticated statues of Gods by 
the hand of the great Polycleitus. Mention is made of a Zeus 
Melichius* in Argos, an Aphrodite’ in Amycle, and a marble group 
of Apollo, Leto, and Artemis, in the Temple of Artemis Orthza, on 


1 See the beautiful description of Héré, 2. Mon. αἰ, Znst. viii. 1864-8, and Anna. d. 
adorning herself for conquest, in Hom. //, msz. 1864, p. 297. 
xiv. 184 :— * Bursian, 4//g. Encycl. 1. 1xxxii. Ρ. 445, 
κρηδέμνῳ δ᾽ ἐφύπερθε καλύψατο δῖα θεάων ᾿ eee Conf. Urlichs, Skopas Leben u, 
καλῷ vyyatéw* λευκὸν δ᾽ ἦν, ἠέλιος ws. oe é, Pp. 107. 
Then o’er her head the imperial Goddess threw Pausan. ii. 20, I. 


A beauteous veil new wrought as sunlight white. 5 Thid, ΞΡ 18; 7; 


ον ν  . 
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Mount Lycone, between Tegea and Argos,' as works of Polycleitus ; 
but there is good reason to believe that they belong to a younger 
artist of the same name.? 

Heracles Hégétir, and Heracles slaying the Hydra.  Piiny* 
mentions a statue by Polycleitus under the former title which he 
saw at Rome; and Cicero‘ refers to another statue of the same hero 
in the act of slaying the Hydra, but we know nothing further of 
them. 


Amazon. According to the myth, the Amazons, after they had ἡ 


been defeated by Dionysos, fled to the sanctuary of the Temple 
of Artemis in Ephesus, which they themselves had founded. Pliny, 
who seems to accept the fable, relates that the most celebrated sculp- 
tors of the age were invited to compete with a statue of a female 
warrior for this temple. In this competition, if it ever took place, 
Polycleitus obtained the first prize, because each of his rivals assigned 
to him the second place. Pheidias is said to have stood second, 
Cresilas third, and Phradmon fourth.> 

We have several statues which are supposed to be copies of the 
works of the three first-mentioned artists, and they resemble one 
another very closely in size, attitude, and drapery, and in a certain 
air of weakness and depression indicative of their defeat. The statue 
of Cresilas represented an ‘ Amazon wounded and fainting. To this 
description the well-known figure in the Capitoline Museum closely 
corresponds, both in the wound beneath the breast and the pathetic 
expression of the face, and we are fully justified in regarding it asa 
copy of the work of Cresilas.® 

Of the second work, that of Pheidias, the so-called Mattei Amazon 
in the Vatican, is, with considerable probability, supposed to be a 
reproduction in marble. We know that the original bronze figure 
was leaning on a spear,’ and although the arms of the Mattei figure 


1 Pausan. ii. 24. 5. 5. Plin. xxxiv. 53. An unknown ‘ Cydon’ 

? Brunn, Kunsigesch. i. p. 211. Forcon- is also mentioned, through a mistake of 
troversy on this point vid. Bursian, ἦρε. cit.; _ Pliny’s, arising from the word Κύδων (Cydo- 
Urlichs, Skopas, p. 4. nian) being placed after the name Cresilas, 

ΒΑ, H. xxxiv. 56. ® Vide supra, p. 336, fig. 148. 

* De Orat. ii. 16. 70. 7 Lucian, /magg. 4. 
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are restored, it is evident that the right arm was raised, and the 
restoration is, no doubt, correct. An exactly similar design is found 
on an ancient gem,' in which the figure is represented leaning on a 
spear—an attitude which well accords with the feeble appearance of 
her exhausted frame. We see most. clearly in the wiry hair of the 
Mattei Amazon (which was maintained in the 
bronze longer than in the marble) that it is copied 
from an original in bronze, in which material all 
the Ephesian Amazons were executed. The 
strap by which the spur was fastened is found, 
according to the custom of these female warriors, 
on one foot only. A ¢hird statue in the Brac- 
cio Nuovo of the Vatican (fig. 154),? remarkable 
for the beauty of the breast and the harmonious 
arrangement of the drapery, is accepted by many - 
as a copy of the work of Polycleitus. But, as 
~we have already said, the Amazon of Cresilas is 
the only one that can be identified with any 
certainty. We may judge of the uncertainty 
which prevails among many competent authorities 
respecting the other two from the facts that Conze? 
claims the celebrated Doryphorus (generally attri- 
buted to Polycleitus) for the AZtic school, and that 
it is on the likeness of the head of the Amazon in 
the Braccio Nuovo to that of the Doryphorus that the whole theory 
of its authorship rests.‘ 


FIG. 154. 


THE AMAZON OF 
POLYCLEITUS ? 


' This gem, which has been lost, is de- 
scribed in Welcker’s Acad. Kunst. Mus. in 
Bonn, p. 64, and copied in Overbeck, Ges. 
ad. Plastik, i. 347. There is a very fine dust 
of an Amazon in the Conservatori Palace at 
Rome which resembles closely the Amazon 
ascribed to Pheidias. It was found in the 
“Οὐ di Mecaenate’ in the Esquiline. The 
expression of the eyes is mournful, and the 
slightly open mouth adds to the pathetic 
expression of the face. The wiry snake-like 
hair, two locks of which are bound behind 
the head, indicates that it is copied from a 
bronze original. 


? With which a beautiful bronze statuette 
in Florence should be compared. 

8 Bettrage zur Gesch. d. gr. Plastik. p. 6. 

4 Some writers think that they see the 
characteristics of Polycleitus’ style in az 
Amazon found in 1869 near the Baths of 
Diocletian, and now at Berlin. It resembles 
the figure in the Braccio Nuovo of the 
Vatican, mentioned in the text. As other 
representations of this favourite subject we 
may mention the figure in the Pal. Borghese 
at Rome (Aznali dell’ Instit. 1872, 95). 
Conf. Fahn, Annali, 1864, 239, vol. viii. 7. 
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ATHLETES. We now come to the special field of Peloponnesian 
art in general, and of Polycleitus in particular. However honourably 
this great artist may have acquitted himself in the attempt to create a 
Héré worthy of the Pheidian Zeus, he was only in his real element 
when moulding the manly form in its greatest natural perfection, 
developed and beautified by the exercises of the ‘ grace-giving 
paleestra.’ 

Pausanias mentions by name 521 statues of victors in the Olympian 
games, from different parts of Greece, 
as the works of Polycleitus.' There 
is a very beautiful ead of a Palestrite 
in the style of Polycleitus in the Archi- 
ginnasio at Bologna; but the most cele- 


Fic. 155. 


brated works of Polycleitus were not 
portrait statues of real athletes, but ideal 
forms which fall into the category of 
genre. 

The Diadumenos. Pliny? mentions 
under this name a statue by Polycleitus of 
a youth of tender age (‘ molliter juvenem’), 
which was so greatly admired that it was 
sold for a hundred talents, about 23,000/. 
Lucian* also refers to it as ‘the beauti- 
ful.” The well-known Diadumenos Farnese 
(fig. 155), now in the British Museum,' 
is supposed by some to be a copy 
of this work; while others refer it to an original by Pheidias 
himself.° 


DIADUMENOS FARNESE, 


b Pausan. Vis 12. Ὁ» ὙΝ 4: 112. Ὑ1.. 7. 10 $ 
vi. 9. 2. Perhaps of Polycleitus IT. 

2 NM. HH. xxxiv. 55. 

3 Philopseud. 18: τὸν διαδούμενον τὴν κε- 
φαλὴν τῇ ταινίᾳ τὸν καλόν, Πολυκλείτου γὰρ 
τοῦτο ἔργον. 

4 Since 1864. 

5 There is a beautiful head, probably from 
a similar figure, in the museum at Cassel, 
which also seems more Attic than Pelopon- 
nesian in its style. This head was among 


the works of art exhibited in Paris, October 
14, 1807, and appears in the catalogue 
(Paris, Dubray, /mprimeur du Mus. Nap. 
1807, p. 6, No. 31) under the title, ‘ 7é¢e 
Mun jeune homme dont les cheveux et le 


Front sont serrés un large bandeau.’ Vid. 


Botticher, Kon. Mus. 437. The Brit. Mu- 
seum possesses another figure from the class 
of athletic genre, called the Diadumenos 
“ Vaison, 
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The Doryphorus. By far the most celebrated work of Poly- 
cleitus, and the one in which his scope and style were most fully 
represented, was the so-called Doryphorus (‘ The Spear-bearer’). This 
was a statue of a robust youth, ‘ viriliter puerum,’ whose whole frame 
had been developed to its full size and strength by gymnastic and 
martial exercises. He was represented as standing, quiet and motion- 
less, with a lancein his hand. It is referred to by Quintilian, who says 
that the most celebrated artists, ‘ when they wish to mould or paint the 
most beautiful human forms, never fall into the error of taking some 
Bogoas or Megabyzus as their model, but that celebrated Doryphorus 
fit for the palestra or the field of battle.’ This work, too, was, in one 
sense, though not the highest, ideal; inasmuch as no such figure ever 
existed. It was the human form freed from all the inherited or 
acquired defects which are found in every living man. It was, no doubt, 
the embodiment of the great artist’s theory of the proportions of the 
manly frame, for Pliny appears to say that he was‘ the only man who 
has left a manual of his art in a work of art.' Polycleitus is also said 
to have committed his system to writing in a treatise, in which he laid 
down the proportion of the different parts of the body to one another 
—‘of finger to finger, palm of the hand to fingers, whole hand to wrist, 
hand and wrist to fore-arm, fore-arm to upper-arm, and of all to each 
—as is written in the canon of Polycleitus.’? There seems good 
reason to believe that the Doryphorus was identical with the figure 
so often referred to by ancient writers as ‘the canon’ (ὁ κανὼν) of Poly- 
cleitus,? in which he represented the normal youthful athlete according 
to the scheme laid down in his written treatise. Cicero alludes to 
this statue, saying that it was the teacher of the sculptor Lysippus. 
Lucian, too, rather to our surprise, considering the somewhat heavy‘ 
type of Polycleitus’ figures, likens his idea of a perfect dancer to this 


maintain the contrary. The question de- 


1M. H. xxxiv. 55: ‘Solusque hominum 
artem ipsam fecisse artis opere judicatur.’ 
This is Otto Jakn’s interpretation. 

2 Galen, e~ Flac. χει, 24. Flat.- δι 
Vitruvius (iii. 1) expressed these proportions 
in numbers, and the question is whether he 
followed the Canon of Polycleitus. 

3 Friedr. (Bawst. 118), Thiersch (EZfochen. 

357), and Brunn (A‘isstler-Gesch. i. 215) 


pends somewhat on the punctuation of the 
passage in Plin. xxxiv. 55, ‘puerum fecit, et 
quem canona vocant,’ or ‘puerum; fecit et 
quem canona vocant,’ &c. The text as it 
stands seems to me to be in favour of ‘wo 
statues, but the matter is not decided by 
this one passage. 
4 (Οἷς, Brut. 86. 296; Orat. ii. 5. 


AA 
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same canon. ‘I fancy,’ he says, ‘ that a form will present itself to me ; 
like the canon of Polycleitus; let it be neither too tall and immo- 
derately long, nor low and dwarfish in its stature, but accurately 
proportioned (ἔμμετρος ἀκριβῶς)" 

It is highly probable that among the many existing antique 
statues of lance-bearing youths of the massive type ascribed to Poly- 
cleitus we possess copies of the canon. Among these the figure from 
Herculaneum at Naples is generally considered to give the best 
idea of the work of Polycleitus. Some archeologists think that 
a still closer copy of the Doryphorus is concealed from us in the 
Vatican (Braccio Nuovo) by its false restoration as a Déscobolus. 
This statue is a good example of the manner of the Peloponnesian 
school. The upper part of the breast is made abnormally large, by 
which the free play of the lungs and the robust strength of the young 
athlete are forcibly expressed. This feature is characteristic of the 
fifth century B.c.,and more especially so of Polycleitus, who was as 
celebrated for his formation of the breast as Myron for his heads, 
and Praxiteles for his arms.’ 

Athlete. Pliny mentions in a few words an Athlete by Polycleitus 
engaged in scraping himself with the strigil after exercise (‘se 
destringentem’), probably in the same manner as the well-known 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus.4 In the same sentence he speaks of a 

Wrestler, ‘ showing his art in the use of his heels’ (‘talo inces- 
sentem’).° Of these two statues we know nothing but the name and 
subject. We are able to gain a clearer notion of another work of 
Polycleitus called 

Astragalizontes, a group of two nude boys playing with knuckle- 
bones, which stood in the palace of the Emperor Titus, and 
was generally considered to be ‘unsurpassed as a work of art.’® 
The well-known group in the British Museum (fig. 156) is referred 


1 Lucian, De Saltat. 75. 5 ὁ παγκρατιαστὴν ἀποπτερνίζοντα,᾽ Jacobs, 

3 This was first pointed out to me by Prof. σα Philostr. p. 435; ap. Ο. Miiller, Handb, 
Helbig at Rome. ad. Arch. p. 113. 

3 ¢ Chares a Lysippo statuas facere non isto 6 Plin. M. H. xxxiv. 55: ‘talts ludentes 
modo didicit ut Lysippus caput ostenderet .. . hoc opere nullum absolutius plerique 
Myronis, brachia Praxitelis, pectus Polycleti.’ _judicant.’ 


4 Plin. NV. #7. xxxiv. 55. 
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by some to the original of Polycleitus, but without sufficient reason ; 
the whole style and tone of this beautiful work, which is Roman in 
execution though of Greek invention, are against the supposition.! 
The two Canephore, which Verres stole from Heius of Messana, 
were also attributed to Polycleitus, 
whose name Cicero mentions with 
the greatest reverence. These were 
two bronze figures, not very large, 
but of exquisite beauty, with the 
air and dress of virgins, bearing 
the sacred vessels on their heads 
in a basket, after the manner of 
the Athenian Canephore.2 <A 
writer of the fourth century of 
our era speaks of them in the same 
sentence with the Olympian Zeus 
of Pheidias and the Cow of 
Myron.? Polycleitus is also said to have executed a statue of 
Artemon, surnamed Periphoretos, an engineer employed by Peri- 
cles in his wars, and so named because, being lame, he inspected the 
warlike machines from a litter. He has sometimes been confounded 
with an effeminate youth of the same name mentioned by Anacreon.® 


ASTRAGALIZONTES,. 


STYLE OF POLYCLEITUS. 


In our efforts to form a conception of the genius and style of the 
greatest of Peloponnesian sculptors, we receive more aid than usual 
from ancient amateurs and critics. There was, as is well known, a 
very marked difference between the scope and manner of the Pelo- 
ponnesian school on the one hand, and the Attic on the other, and 
Polycleitus is as true a representative of the former as Pheidias of the 


1 In the one preserved figure of this group man work, in the Berlin Museum. 


the teeth are shown in a very remarkable and 2: Cich 2: Verrem: AN. 3:5. 

unusual manner. It reminds us of Murillo’s 8 Symmach. “225. i. 23. 

‘Putti.? Vid. Azc. Maré. ii. 33 and Arch. 4 Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 56. Plut. Feric/. 27 
Zeit. 1867, p. 103. There is a marble statue 5 Anacr. Carm. rell. ed. Bergk, p. 110. 


of a girl playing with astragals, of gocd Ro- 
AAZ 
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latter. We expect to find the type of Polycleitus’s figures, as com- 
pared with those of his Attic predecessors and contemporaries, and 
also those of his successors, Lysippus, &c., somewhat broad and heavy. 
Varro expresses these qualities by the term guadrata,' which, though 
it may not correspond exactly to our ‘ square-built,’ ‘ thickset,’ denotes 
a certain breadth and solidity, as opposed to the elegance of Attic 
art and to the length and slimness which Lysippus gave to his statues. 

In comparing Polycleitus with his greater rival Pheidias, we may 
take as our guide the well-known passages in Cicero and Quintilian.? 
As regards technical skill, and, in one sense, beauty of work, it was a 
question to which of the two the palm should be awarded. The 
former writer says that, ‘2 zs opinion, the statues of Polycleitus 
were ‘almost perfect, by which he probably meant that others 
preferred the soft elegance of a Praxiteles, or the abandon of a Scopas. 
Quintilian* maintains that the great Sicyonian surpassed all others in 
‘industry’ (finish) and graceful dignity.‘ His ‘industry’ is further 
attested by his saying, recorded by Plutarch, that the artist’s work 
became most difficult ‘ when the clay came to the γαῖ᾽ ὃ i.e. when the 
last finishing touches had to be given. ‘But although,’ adds Quin- 
tilian,‘ the palm is awarded to him by most persons, yet that some 
qualification (ze nthil detrahatur) may be made, they think that 
he wanted dignity (or majesty) (fomdus), for though he endowed 
the human form with a beauty beyond the truth of nature, he 
did not reach the sublimity (auctoritatem) of the Gods.’ We have 
here the gist of the whole matter. Pheidias employed the human 
form, in an ideal and supernatural development, to embody his 
visions of the divine nature. By the demiurgic force of his genius 


1 Apud Plin. WM. H. xxxiv. 56. Celsus, 
De Medic. ii. 1: ‘Corpus autem habilissimum 
quadratum est, neque gracile neque obesum.’ 
The equivalent, τετράγωνος, was applied to 
qualities of mind and character. Plato, 
Protag. 344 A (Fragm. 12. 2, Schneidewin): 
καὶ ποσὶ καὶ νόῳ τετράγωνος τετυγμένος. 
Arist. Eth. Nic. i. 10. 11, τετράγωνος ἀνήρ. 

*'Cic.: Brut. 18.70. 

$ Quintil. Zzst. Orat. xii. 10. 7. 

4 *Decor.’ Conf. Cicero, De Offciis, i. 
35: ‘Status, incessus, sessio, accubitio, vultus 


oculi, manuum motus teneant decorum. 
Quibus in rebus duo maxime efficienda, ne 
quid effeminatum aut molle, et ne quid durum 
et rusticum.’ 

5 Plutarch, Quest. Conviv. ii. 3. 2: ὑπὲρ 
οὗ τὸν Πολύκλειτον οἰόμεθα λέγειν, ὡς ἔστι 
χαλεπώτατον αὐτῶν τὸ ἔργον, οἷς ἂν εἰς 
ὄνυχα ὃ πηλὸς ἀφίκηται. Conf. fuvenal, 
Sat, vili. 102: 


“. . . mec non Polycliti 
Multus ubique /ador.’ 
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he created the Gods of Greece, and men and Gods accepted and ap- 
proved his work. But Polycleitus regarded the perfect human form— 
such as Nature, freed from accidents, wou/d have made it—as the scope 
and limit of his aspirations. He did not even try to reach the awful 
majesty of the Gods; but he set before his countrymen the ideal man 
‘supra verum,’ such as we never see, indeed, but such as he might be, 
in the prime of life, if, born without blot-or blemish, his frame were de- 
veloped by healthy growth and judicious training into perfect harmony 
and beauty. He rested there. It is true that he formed a Héré, 
and one which could be praised ; and it is on account of this work 
that he is classed with Pheidias for the qualities of ‘sublimity, gran- 
deur, and dignity, ! as compared with ‘the elegance and grace of 
Calamis and Callimachus.’ But this was not the kind of subject he 
would have chosen for himself ; and though he seems to have equalled, 
if not excelled, Pheidias in the toreutic art,? his chryselephantine 
Héré did not excite the enthusiasm of antiquity like the Olympian 
Zeus of Pheidias, or even his own athletic statues. For once, when 
called on by his country, he made an exceptional effort to Soar to 
Olympian heights and embody the Divine, but his true spheres of 
action was on earth. 

Nor does Polycleitus appear to have chosen for representation the 
female form, the favourite subject of Attic artists, but rather man in 
the bloom of his youth, or in the combined activity and strength of 
his early manhood; and hence Quintilian says of him that ‘he 
avoided the graver (graviorem) age, and ventured on nothing but 
smooth cheeks.’ ὃ . 

Much of what we have here said would apply to his older con- 
temporary Myron, with whom he had a common subject, and to 
whom he is directly compared. Myron was thought to excel Poly- 
cleitus ‘in variety of rhythm,’ by which is meant that the former 
delighted in pourtraying the perfect athletic form not in repose, but in 
moments of the most intense and complicated activity, when all the 


1 Dion. Hal. De /socr. 3, p. 541, ed. | summasse hanc scientiam judicatur, et toreu- 
Reiske: Κατὰ τὸ σεμνὸν καὶ μεγαλότεχνον  ticon sic erudisse ut Pheidias aperuisse.’ 
καὶ ἀξιωματικόν. 3 Quint. “με. Orat. xii. 10. 7. 


2 Plin. xxxiv. 56: ‘ Hic (Polycleitus) con- 
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forces of mind and body were concentrated into one focus, as in the 
Discobolus and the Ladas. 

Polycleitus was an architect as well as a sculptor, and Pausanias 
speaks in eulogistic terms of an odeum (theatre) built by him at 
Epidaurus. ‘For harmony and beauty,’ he says, ‘what artist will 
venture to contend with Polycleitus ?’ He was also especially cele- 
brated as a caster of bronze, and for his skill in the toreutic art, which 
includes both the working in gold and ivory, and the chasing of the 
precious metals ; which arts he appears to have carried to the highest 
perfection.' 


1 Plin. MW. 27. xxxiv. 54. Strabo, viii. 372. Martial, viii. 51. 2. Statius, Sy/v. ii. 2. 67. 


a 
: Bea, 


OFFERING FOR. VICTORY AT 4EGOSPOTAMI. 3:9 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE SCHOOGuOF POLYCERITUS. 


AN artist like Polycleitus, whose works were the offspring of clear 
intelligence and careful study, rather than of inspired genius and 
lively imagination, would naturally have a greater number of pupils 
than a Pheidias. His aims were not the very highest, but he tho- 
roughly attained them, and there was nothing altogether hopeless or 
absurd in the attempt to follow him. While, therefore, the great Attic 
master can hardly be said to have formed a distinct school at all, we 
are able to trace the teaching and influence of Polycleitus through 
four or five successive generations of disciples. It was to him and to 
his school, in a very great measure, that his country was indebted for 
the extraordinary prevalence of that pure and refined taste, and 
accurate workmanship, which surprises us in the productions of even 
the ordinary artisan ; and that passionate love for real beauty in art, 
which seems to have pervaded the whole Greek race. 

Of the immediate pupils of Polycleitus the following names are 
recorded: Asopodorus, Alexis, Phryno, the two Arcadians Athenodorus 
and Demeas of Cleitor,! Canachus, and Pericleitus. Some of these 
were employed in the execution of the great offering at Olympia, 
made by the Lacedemonians for their naval victory under Lysander 
at A®gospotami. This monument—which is the more interesting 
because it reminds us of a similar work by Pheidias offered for the 
victory at Marathon—consisted of a group of nearly forty bronze statues 
arranged in a double row, probably on a semicircular basis. Even 
the insane and baneful ambition of a Lysander must have been fully 


1 Plin, ἌΣ H. xxxiv. 50. Pausan. x. 9. 8, 9. 
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gratified for the moment by the erection of such a monument in such 
a place. In spite of the presence of the Gods, it is evident that Lysander 
‘with long hair and noble beard,' after the ancient fashion,’ was the 
central figure. As god of the sea on which the victory was gained, 
Poseidon placed a garland on the hero’s head,and Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, 
and the Dioscurt were witnesses of his triumph. These, with A δας 3 
the Seer in attendance on Lysander, and Hermon, the pilot of his ship, 
formed the front row. The statues of Zeus and Apollo were the 
work of AZdhenodorus, those of Poseidon and Lysander were by 
Dameas. Both these artists were pupils of Polycleitus, and both 
Arcadians from Cleitor. The seer Abas was made by Peson of 
Calaureia; Hermon the pilot by Zheocosmus; and the Dioscuri by 
Antiphanes. Behind these principal figures were statues of Spartans 
or their allies who had taken a prominent part in the battle. Of 
these Canachus of Sicyon, another pupil of Polycleitus, and Patrocles, 
made ten, 7zsander eleven, and Alypos of Sicyon seven. 

Among the immediate pupils of Polycleitus mentioned above was 
Pericleitus, who is chiefly known as the teacher of 


ANTIPHANES OF ARGOS,‘ 
Ol. 93-103 (B.C. 408-368), 


who executed the statues of the Dioscuri® in the Lacedemonian 
group described above. This artist also made a‘ 7rojan Horse’ in 
bronze for the Argives, as an offering for their victory over the 
Lacedemonians at Thyrea (B.C. 414). We are able to trace the school 
of Polycleitus to a fourth generation in the person of a pupil of 
Antiphanes, 


1 Plut. Lysand. 1. 4 Pausan. v. 17. 3 


δε 
ἌἌΨΟΝ ΣῊ 


le 


? Lysander must have had more than one 
prophet! We read (Pausan. iii. 11. 5) that 
Agias prophesied that Lysander would cap- 
ture the fleet of the Athenians except ten 
triremes. 

* “The sea-blue Nauarchs’ (Plut. De 
Pyth, Orac. 2). 


5 Plutarch (Lysander, 18) refers to this 
group, and says that Lysander ‘set up in 
Delphi, from the spoils of the victory at 
/Egospotami, a bronze image of himself and 
each of his captains, and the golden stars of 
the Dioscuri, which disappeared from their 
places before the battle of Leuctra.’ 
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CLEON OF SICYON, 
Ol. 98 (B.C. 388), 


who made two of the bronze images of Zeus called Zanes, set up in 
the Altis at Olympia. The pedestals of these statues have been 
discovered near the eastern end of the northern wall of the Alltis. 
The cost of their erection was defrayed from the fines levied on those 
who violated the regulations of the Olympian contests, which they had 
sworn to observe before the altar of Zeus Horkios.!. The names of the 
offenders were inscribed on the bases of these statues as a punishment 
and awarning. Cleon also executed an image of Aphrodité in bronze, 
‘and statues of victorious athletes, among which was that of Hysmon 
the Eletan, who was represented with the jumping weights (ἁλτῆρας 
ἀρχαίους) in his hands.? 

The names of several artists are recorded who, though not direct 
pupils of Polycleitus, may be considered to have worked on the lines 
laid down by him. Of these we can only mention the most impor- 
tant. 


PATROCLES OF SICYON,”’ 
Born Ol. 77. 3 (B.C. 470), 


who, as we have seen above, executed fen figures for the Lacedamo- 
nian group, appears in Pliny as a sculptor of athletic figures. He is, 
however, best known as the father of three considerable artists: 
Naucydes, Dedalus, and Polycleitus II., of whom the eldest probably 
was 


NAUCYDES OF ARGOS, 
Born Ol. 85. 1 (B.C. 440). 


This artist has been generally called the son of an otherwise 
unknown artist J/o¢hon from an erroneous rendering of a passage in 


1 Thucyd. vi. 95. Pausan. v. 21. 2; 22. 2 Pausan. vi. 3. 9. 
I. Conf. C. T. Newton, ‘ The Discoveries 3 Brunn, Ber. d. Kon. baier. Acad. Nov. 
~ at Olympia,’ Zdinb, Rev. Jan. 1879. 6, 1880, p. 446. 
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Pausanias.' The word Μόθωνος, which has been translated ‘son of Mo- 
thon,’ probably denotes the place in which he lived, viz. Methana, be- 
tween Epidaurus and Troezen. Naucydes therefore was Me@wvaios 
’Apyeios.? He is said to have made a chryselephantine statue of 1/éé, as 
attendant on the renowned work of the elder Polycleitus, the Argive 
Héré.3 Of Gods he made a statue of Hecaté for her temple at Argos, and 
a Hermes. The best known of his other works were Phrizxus sacrificing 
the ram;‘ two statues of the Olympian Wrestler Cheimon, one of which 
was removed from Argos to the Temple 
of Concord in Rome ;* a statue of Eucles 
the boxer, nephew of the _ illustrious 
Rhodian, Diagoras, on whom Pindar has 
bestowed immortal honours ;° and above 
all a genre figure of a 

Discobolus’ (fig. 157), of which 
some writers, on slender grounds, would 
see a copy in the Vatican statue ® 
found by Gavin Hamilton on _ the 
Appian Way at Rome. This beautiful 
figure, which appears to me much more 
Attic than Peloponnesian in style, re- 
presents an athlete standing quietly 
with his quoit in his left hand, col- 
lecting all his powers for the crown- 
ing effort. He is in the act of taking up 
his position, as is shown by the advanced 


THE DISCOBOLUS AFTER right leg; he is measuring the ground 
NAUCYDES ? 


with his eye, and at the same time 
moving the fingers of his right hand, as if to test their strength 


17d μὲν (ἄγαλμα), Πολύκλειτος ἐποίησε, 221, and Arch. Z. 1878, p. 84, n. 129. 
τόδε ἀδελφὸς Πολυκλείτου (some MSS. have 3 Furtwangler, Arch Zeit. 1879, p. 46. 
Περικλείτου) Ναυκύδης Mé@wvos. The fact Brunn, Joe. cit, Thucydides (iv. 45) calls it 
that of the three brothers Dedalus is called Me@dvn, τ τά. 


a Sicyonian, and the two others Argives, is * Pausan. ix. 32. 

satisfactorily explained by Brunn; but see 4 Plin. WV, H. xxxiv. 80, Pausan. i. 242. 
Ephesian inscription, in Corf. Inser. 87. 2984, 5 χρᾶν iv. 9, 3. ΦΊΟΣ ΜΙ: 

and some lately discovered Olympian inscrip- 7 Plin. loc. cit. 


tions, quoted in Arch. Zeit. 1879, p. 45, ἢ. § In the Sala di Biga. 
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and pliancy, on which his fate depends. Whether it is a copy of the 
work of Naucydes or not, it is no doubt a work of great excellence 
from the best period of Greek art. 
of the Vatican Discobolus to Alcamenes.! 


Some writers ascribe the original 


Considerable poetic interest attaches to another work of Naucydes 
mentioned by Tatian, viz. a statue of the Lesbian Poetess Erinna, the 
contemporary and friend of Sappho, who died a virgin at the age of 
nineteen after producing verses ‘worthy of Homer.? Her chief work 
was called ᾿Ηλακάτη (the distaff), of which only four verses are extant. 
According to a passage in the ‘ Ecphrasis’ of Christodorus, Erinna was 
represented sitting, lost in poetic musing and forgetful of the uncon- 
genial labours in which ‘the fear of her mother’? compelled her to 
occupy herself. 

Παρθενικὴ δ᾽ Ἤριννα λιγύθροος ἕζετο κούρη 
οὐ μίτον ἀμφαφόωσα πολύπλοκον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνὶ σιγῇ 
Πιερικῆς ῥαθάμιγγας ἀποσταλάουσα μελίσσης. 


There sat in stone Erinna, vocal maid, 

No woven maze of threads her hand essayed, 
But from her musing soul flowed silently 
The purest honey of Pieria’s bee.—H. A. P. 


Naucydes had several distinguished pupils, among whom was 


Alypos of Sicyon, Ol. 93. 4 (B.C. 405), who as a very young man was 
employed in the execution of the Lacedemonian trophy mentioned 


above. 


- DAZDALUS OF SICYON, 


who was also engaged in the same work, was probably the second son 


1 See Liibke, Gesch. d. Plastik. p. 168. 


Than the myriad daws whose clamour fills the very 
2 Suidas, t. ii. p. 75: of δὲ στίχοι αὐτῆς P. 


skies in spring.—H. A. 


ἐκρίθησαν tot τοῖς Ὁμήρου. In reference to 

the small number of her verses, see the 

Epigram (Cod. Pal. p. 330; Anal. ii. p. 19, 

47) — Se ce! 
Awitrepos κύκνου μικρὸς θρόος ἠὲ κολοιῶν 
Κρωγμὸς ἐν εἰαριναῖς κιδνάμενος νεφέλαις. 

Nobler in he realm of music ‘are the swans that 

rarely sing, 


3 Epigr. Cod. Pal. Azadi, iii. p 261:—_ 
‘H καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἠλακάτη μητρὸς φόβῳ, ἡ καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἱστῷ 
᾿Ἐστήκει, Μουσέων λάτρις ἐφαπτομένη. 
The Muses’ vot’ry loom and distaff plied 
In fear her angry mother else should chide.—H.A.P. 
Conf. ‘Erinna,’ Welcker in Creuzer’s J/é/e- 
temata, pt. 11. p. 3. 
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of Patrocles,! of whom, according to Pausanias,? he was also a pupil. 
Pliny* mentions him as a sculptor of iconic statues of Olympian 
victors. 

The celebrity of Dadalus is further attested by a@ ¢ropfy in the 
Altis at Olympia, which he was commissioned to make by the Eleians 
themselves for a victory over the Lacedamonians 
in Ol. 95 (B.c. 400).4 His other works, of the nature 
of genre, were two boys using the strigil® after exer- 
cise (ἀποξυόμενοι) and a Girl bathing ® (fig. 158), 
generally called Venus, which stood in Pliny’s time 
in the portico of Octavia at Rome. This was pro. 
bably the prototype of the well-known Cowering 
Venus (Venus accroupie), of which there are copies 
in the Vatican, Louvre, and other museums.’ The 
youngest son of Patrocles was 


Fic. 158. 


POLYCLEITUS THE YOUNGER, 
ee Ol. 93. 4 (B.C. 405), 


who appears to have been ὃ a pupil of his own brother Naucydes. 
To Polycleitus the younger, and not to his great predecessor and 
namesake, is generally ascribed the statue of 

Zeus Metlichios, offered by the Argives in atonement for the 
massacre of Bryas and his guard of a thousand men. This general 
was accused of violence towards a maiden of Argos, and he and his 
troops were destroyed by the enraged citizens.? The most interesting 
of his works for the history of art is his 

Zeus Philios, as being of an entirely different type from that of 
the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias. This statue stood in the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Temple of Demeter and Cora at Megalopolis, and repre- 


al ty “> 
ἄχ τ 


ee ee ee a ee 


_' Vid. Corp. Inscr. gr. 2984, and the 
Olympian inscription referred to above. 

2 Pausan. vi. 3. 4. 3 N. HH. xxxiv. 50. 

4 Perhaps after the retreat of King Agis 
from the R. Alpheius in consequence of an 
earthquake. Paus. viii. 3. Xenoph. /e//. 
2. 25. Grote, H. of Greece, viii. 313. Clin- 
ton, Δ //. 400. 

> Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 76. 


© Plin. NV. H. xxxvi- 35. 

7 See engravings of this figure in Bouillon, 
&e. i. 15, 13 Clarac, Mus. de Sc. 345, 1417 3 
and Stephani, Compte rendu de 1859. 

ΒΥ ΟΖ: 

® Pausan. ii. 20. 2. Conf. Diodor. viii. 
75. It may still be doubted whether this 
statue was the work of the older or younger 
Polycleitus. 
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sented the God in his character of patron of friendship. According 
to Pausanias this new type of Zeus was invested with the attributes 
of Dionysos, wearing the buskin, and holding a cup in one hand and 
in the other a thyrsos. On the top of.the thyrsos was an eagle, 
which is not usually found in the representations of Dionysos,’ His 
statue of 

Antipatros of Miletus, a boy who was victorious in a boxing- 
match at Olympia, is connected with a story which throws a curious 
light on the intrigues to which the keen rivalry of the Grecian States 
gave rise. In the 98th Olympiad Dionysius, the Tyrant of Sicily, 
sent a splendid embassy to represent him at the Olympic games. The 
Sicilian envoys succeeded in bribing the father of Antipatros to induce 
his son to be proclaimed as a Syracusan instead of a Milesian ; 
the boy, however, rejected their gifts with scorn,? and claimed his 
honours in the name of his own country. 

In no known connexion with the above we find ihe name of 
another Argive artist of this period, named 


PHRADMON, 
Ol. go (B.C. 420)? 


who competed, as is said, with Pheidias and others with the statue of 
an Amazon, and was adjudged the last place.* He made a statue of 
Amertas the boxer, and a bronze group of ¢welve cows, as an offering 
for a victory over the Illyrians, which is the subject of an epigram.‘ 


ARTISTS IN OTHER PARTS. OF GREECE. 


Of these the best known are 


CLEOITAS AND ARISTOCLES. 
Ol. 86-90 (B.C. 436-420). 


Cleoitas is said to have contrived the ἄφεσιο---ἃ complicated 


WPausan. ὙΠῸ ΤῈ, 4. .Preller,, Azz: * Pausan: Vi. 2:45 ° Pim. W277, xlix. δ. 
_ Zeitung, 1845, p. 105. 4 Anthol. Palat. ix. 743. 
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system of barriers connected with the chariot-races—at Olympia, as is 
recorded in elegiac verses on the base of one of his statues at 
Athens.! 


NicoDAMUS OF M4:NALUS (ARCADIA), 
Ol. go (B.C. 420), 


who executed a statue of Arthéné,? standing erect, with helmet and 
zgis ; two statues of Heracles as a boy, in one of which he is repre- 
sented as shooting the Nemean lion.® 


CALLICLES OF MEGARA, 
Ol. 100 (B.C. 380), 


the son of Theocosmus of Megara, the sculptor of an iconic statue of 
the great descendant of Heracles, Diagoras of Rhodes, surnamed 


‘the victorious,’ who enjoyed the rare honour of being a περιοδονίκης © 


(victor at all four Greek festivals). The seventh Olympian ode of 
Pindar, written in his honour, was inscribed in letters of gold on the 
Temple of Athéné at Cnidos in Rhodes.* 


APELLAS THE PELOPONNESIAN, 


Ol. 100 (B.C. 388), 


son of Callicles, and grandson of Theocosmus of Megara, as has 
been established on the ground of inscriptions recently discovered 
in Olympia.® Apellas made statues of Zhilosophers, and women 


' Pausan. vi. 24. 14. Conf. Stanhope, beardless Heracles (Paus. vii. 24. 2). 


Olympia, and C. T. Newton, Zain. Kev. * For other statues by Nicodamus vid. 

Jan. 1879. Paus; γι. 6: 1 ν. 26: δὲ" 26: Χν νὴ δ. 3; Ὁ. Os 
? Beside the ‘ Young Heracles’ of the Capi- 4 Schol. Pind. Ὁ. 158, Boeckh. 

tol, there is a ‘ Boy Heracles’ in Lansdowne 5 Brunn, of. cit. p. 484. Conf. Furtwangler, 


House. Ageladas had previously made a Arch. Zeit. 1880, p. 152. 
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praying; but his principal work was an iconic statue of Cynisca, 
daughter of Archidamus, and sister of Agesilaus, ‘the first woman, 
according to Pausanias,' who employed herself in breeding horses, 
and carried off the Olympic palm. A heroum was erected in her 


honour at Sparta, near the gymnasium, called ΠΠλατανιστάς (grove of 
plane trees). . 


¥ 
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POURTH PERIOD: 


FROM THE END OF THE PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR TO THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. OL. 94-111 (B.C, 404-3386). 


CHAPTER: XAT. 


THE. YOUNGER: Ad iIdC «SCHOOL, 


IT is customary with the historians of Greek art to represent the 
period on which we enter at the end of the Peloponnesian war as 
having little traceable connexion with the preceding Periclean age. 
Yet the dominant tendencies of the later school are manifestly the 
logical sequence of those which prevailed in the preceding periods. 
The development of Greek art, in its progress from youth to manhood 
and decay, is perfectly organic and normal. It is indeed difficult to 
trace the connexion between Pheidias, Myron, Polycleitus, &c. and the 
coryphei of the new Attic school, Scopas and Praxiteles ; but we can- 
not doubt that they form part of the same golden chain, though some 
of the intermediate links are hidden from us by the dust and ruins of 
the Peloponnesian war. There is scarcely any characteristic of the 
new period—whether political, religious or social—the germs, at least, 
of which may not be seen before the Peloponnesian war ; though, no 
doubt, the fierce heat engendered in that terrible conflict did much to 


a 
+ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OLDER ATTIC SCHOOA 


accelerate their maturity and to make them predominant in the Grecian 
world. 

Great indeed was the change produced in the region of art, as well 
as in every other phase of Greek life and civilisation, by the results of 
this long and sanguinary war ; and we shall gain the clearest idea of 
the characteristics of the new school, and the state of things from 
which they sprang, by contrasting them with those of the Periclean 
age. The latter, as we have seen, took its colour from the events and 
results of the Persian wars. The sudden call to meet the giant power 
_ of Darius produced nothing less than a political and social revolution 
in Greece. Resistance was determined on, but resistance was possible 
to the Greeks only on condition of their being ready to sacrifice every 
selfish interest and feeling to the general weal. To give the Athenian 
State any chance of success in the tremendous conflict with Persia the 
whole force of the country must be placed at its disposal—the indi- 
᾿ς vidual must be valued, and value himself, only so far as he could pro- 
mote his country’s honour and independence. 

The Athenians who came to the front in this awful crisis had been 
inclined, like their Ionian kinsmen in Asia Minor, to luxury and 
effeminacy ; they had been divided into factions, and the rich and noble 
had tyrannised over the poor. But only freemen could be expected 
to risk all for the preservation of national independence, and only the 
self-denying and the temperate would prefer labour, privation, and 
danger to gilded slavery. It is characteristic of the crisis that the 
Athenians at this period changed the long flowing Ionian robes for 
the short woollen tunic, more suitable to the exigencies of a hardy 
active life. The resolute turn which then took place in the life of 
the Athenians towards simplicity, manliness, self-restraint, and sub- 
ordination of the individual to the State, continued during the 
whole of the Periclean age, and greatly influenced the character of 
Attic art. 

The religious feeling of the nation too was powerfully worked 
upon by the events of the Persian war, and was most closely and 
favourably connected with the development of the noblest art. Un- 
doubting faith in the existence and intervention of the Gods still 
ruled in the heart of the nation, and the feeling of reverential awe 

*BRB 
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was mingled with gratitude for assistance on the field of battle, and 
for the rich rewards of victory. The greatest minds of the age were 
foremost in giving the Gods their due, A®schylus, himself a Mara- 
thonian warrior, was so imbued with the divine spirit that he seems 
to speak the language of the Gods. The most exalted piety breathes 
in the glorious verse of Pindar and Sophocles ; and-even Pericles, the 
friend of Anaxagoras the Apostle of νοῦς (Geist), who partook of the 
philosophic culture of the age, would undertake nothing without prayer 
to the Gods,! 

When we look for the characteristics of style in the plastic art of 
this grand period, we find in them the natural outcome of the political, 
religious and social tendencies of the times. The age of Pericles and 
Pindar and Sophocles was the age of Pheidias and Polycleitus. Its 
artistic, no less than its literary, productions are marvels, in which 
the highest powers and noblest feelings of the human mind are har- 
moniously blended. The subjects chosen for representation are the 
loftiest which the heathen mind can contemplate—the Olympian Zeus 
—the Argive Héré—the Athéné Parthenos—the Aphrodité Urania— 
in whose lineaments the same sublime and noble thoughts, the same 
elevating faith, the same loving reverence, were embodied, as in the 
odes of Pindar, and the tragedies of Aschylus and Sophocles. 
When art condescends tohuman subjects they are equally characteristic 
of the age. In the Aristion we see the rustic, hardy, patient Mara- 
thonian warrior,’ and in the Discobolus of Myron,3 the Doryphorus of 
Polycleitus, and the Rider of the Parthenon frieze, we see the spirited 
yet simple and well-disciplined young Greek of the time, fatiens 
pulveris atque solis, trained for the service of his country in every 
manly exercise. 

The younger school of Attic art, of which we have now to speak, 
arose under very different circumstances. Pheidias and Polycleitus 
probably died just before the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian War (B.C. 401). The first great lights of the new period did 
not appear above the horizon until after the Peace of Antalcidas 
(B.C. 387), when Athens was partially recovering from the state of 


' Plutarch, Pericles, — ? Vid. supra, p. 106. “ Rusticorum mascula militum proles,’ 
* Vid. supra, p. 159. 
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humiliation and dependence in which we see her after the Sicilian 
expedition. Scopas appears in Athens, with an already established 
reputation, about the year 378 B.C., so that the great masters of the 
two greatest periods of Greek art are separated from one another by 
more than fifty years. This interval, moreover, was chiefly occupied 
_ by wars which did more to change the conditions of society, and to 
loosen the connexion between the two schools, than a far longer period 
of peace would have done. 

The internecine struggle between Athens and Sparta and their 
respective allies and partisans differed as widely as possible, both in 
its nature and results, from the war between Greece and Persia. The 
latter united the Greeks in the defence of western freedom and civili- 
sation, and brought them under the hegemony of Athens, which of 
all the Grecian States was most worthy to guide the destinies of the 
Hellenic race. The Peloponnesian War, on the other hand, was a civil 
war of the very worst kind, which sowed the seeds of discord in every 
city and household within the limits of Hellas, roused every evil 
passion, fostered selfishness, treachery and cruelty, and engendered 
that frightful immorality which is the inevitable companion of suffer- 
ing and despair. : 

And the art of this era, like that of the preceding one, is the 
reflection of the public and private life of Greece ; it shows ‘ the very 
age and body of the time its form and pressure ;’ and the change is 
great! In the political world it may be expressed by saying that the 
statesman and high-minded gentleman Pericles had been succeeded 
by the demagogue Cleon ; the guide and ruler of the people by the 
coarse and pretentious bully who traded on their passions. Still more 
deeply and widely working was the new leaven of religious scepticism. 
The more active spirits of the new era had eagerly imbibed the tenets of 
the new philosophy, and did not, like Pericles and Sophocles, and like 
many of the greatest philosophers in all ages, strive to reconcile 
the claims of science and religion. Even the mass of the people had 
lost much of their reverence and love for Gods who had failed to 
help them in their need. 

The change in the general tone of society is analogous to that 


which we observe in the religious sentiment. The old, contented, 
BB2 
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patient subordination of the citizen to the State has ceased to exist. 
In the storm of war and revolution, amid the wreck of states and 
institutions, the breaking up of old forms and the severance of old 
ties, the individual learned to look to his own safety alone, and to 
shape his own destiny irrespective of the general interests of his 
country. The State, of course, was a loser by the change ; the strength 
and glory and independence of ancient Greece were thereby under- 
mined, and a path made smooth for the coming conqueror. But the 
nobler spirits, in the full freedom of self-development, attained a gran- 
deur of intellectual and moral proportions which has excited the admi- 
ration of all succeeding ages. Few periods in the history of the world 
can show a more brilliant array of great names than that between the 
Peloponnesian War and the absorption of Greece in the Macedonian 
empire; when Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, Isocrates and Demosthenes, 
Dion and Timoleon, were in the zenith of their activity and fame. Nor 
can we yet speak of a decline in plastic art. The Epic element in sculp- 
ture gradually makes way for the Lyric and Dithyrambic. The grand 
old Gods of the former period are not altogether neglected, but their 
representation is somewhat modified. The awful sublimity of the 
Olympian Zeus of Pheidias is mitigated into kingly dignity and pater- 
nal benevolence; the stern Héré of Polycleitus becomes the proud and 
stately, but not altogether impassive and unapproachable, queen ; 
while the Aphrodité Urania, the general mother of all living creatures, 
is changed into the ideal of a lovely woman, the perfect embodiment 
of the lover’s fairest and most passionate dreams,! 

Besides modifying the old types, the younger Attic school formed 
new ones representing abstractions of the reason, as P/utus (wealth), 
Eirene (peace), Tyche (fortune), Peztho (persuasion); or feelings of 
the heart, as Pzty, Fame, Impetuosity and Shame. Greater promi- 
nence was given to secondary Gods, such as vos (Love), who 
appears under various forms as H/zmeros and Pothos;* and to the 
attendant trains of the older Deities, as the 7vitons, Neretds and 


' The painters led the way toa change of ὠ Sculpture.’ 
style from the old to the new Attic, by copy- 3 Pausan. i. 43: ‘As they differ in name, 
ing nature more closely. Conf. O. Jahn, 50 also in their operations.’ 
Pop. Aufs. 139, ‘Effect of the Drama on 


; 
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Hippocamps of Poseidon and Amphitrité ; and the Sz/enz, Satyrs and 
Nymphs of Dionysus. As might be expected from the nature of the 
new subjects, more attention is now paid to psychical expression. The 
face of Zeus or Héré was no field for the emotions and the passions ; 
and even when the artists of the Periclean age condescended to 
mould human beings, they represented them not as individuals, but 
in their general normal animal perfection. But in the representation 
of gods who were nothing more than incarnations of some special 
human feeling, the manifestation of that feeling in the face was a 
prime condition of their very existence. In the more human deities 
whom they brought down from heaven to earth, the mén of the new 
generation looked for companionship and sympathy. They loved to see 
in the face and attitude of their gods the manifest traces of the emo- 
tions and passions which thrilled and burned in their own restless and 
excitable hearts. 

On the whole, then, we may say that what was lost in dignity and 
sanctity was gained in tenderness and grace. A new and alluring 
field was opened to the artist—the field of beauty, mirth and. love. 
The skill which he had hitherto expended on the form alone is 
now extended to the face, and the smile of beauty, the bashfulness of 
youth, the simplicity of childhood, the soft abandon of luxurious ease, 
the wild enthusiasm and the vague dreaminess of Bacchic inspiration, 
are now the favourite subjects of his chisel. A new path has been 
entered on, and one which we know must ultimately lead to frivolity 
and extravagance, to the decline and degradation of art. Yet, in the 
period of which we are speaking, the artist retained enough of the old 
Greek moderation (αἰδώς) to keep him from transgressing the limits 
beyond which sculpture loses all its highest and most essential 
qualities. The sensual is still subordinate to the spiritual, and the 
general style of the new Attic school, though gentler, softer, more 
lively, and even passionate, than that of the preceding period, is still 
ideal, natural, chaste and simple. Earnest and religious spirits will 
regret the change ; but to the majority of mankind the vivid emo- 
tions, the tender grace, the variety and brilliant colouring of the new 
school will more than compensate for the calm and quiet dignity, the 
religious sanctity and severity, and the divine sublimity of the old. 
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CEPHISODOTUS. 
Ol. 96. 4-102 (B.C. 392-372). 


Before proceeding to speak of the two greatest masters of the new 
Attic school, we shall refer briefly to their immediate forerunners, and 
more especially to Cephisodotus. Pliny mentions two artists of this 
name, the elder of whom was father of Praxiteles and brother of 
Phocion’s first wife, and therefore, as we may conclude, a full Athenian 
citizen. This older artist is especially interesting to us, standing as 
he does on the confines of two great periods of Greek art, and forming 
the principal link between the older and younger Attic schools. We 
know little or nothing of the circumstances of his life, and as no 
ancient writer gives any description of his works, we are left to form 
an idea of his style from an extant group, which is with good 
reason referred to him. The high estimation in which he was held 
by his contemporaries is sufficiently attested by the many important 
public commissions with which he was entrusted. Among his works 
were a statue of Athéné in the Peireeus, with a sceptre in one 
hand and a Niké in the other; of a second A¢héné with a spear, 
both of which were executed in bronze;!' and an Altar in the 
same temple ‘with which few works could compare.’? He was 
also employed, in conjunction with Xenophon, in the execution of a 
group for the Temple of Zeus Soter in the newly founded city of 
Megalopolis,’ in which the God was represented sitting on a throne 
with a statue of Megalopolis on his right hand, and of Artemis 
Soteira on his left.‘ Pliny also mentions as the work of the elder 
Cephisodotus a statue of Hermes bearing the infant Bacchus in his 
arms, the prototype, perhaps, of a poor Roman work, which the reader 
may have seen in the western avenue of the Boboli gardens at Florence.® 


' Pausan. i. 1. 3. 3 In Ol. 102 (B.c. 372-368). 
2 Plin. MV. #. xxxiv. 74: ‘Minervam mi- 4 Pausan. viii. 30. 10. 
rabilem . . . et aram cui pauca comparan- ® Plin. xxxiv. 87. 


tur.’ 6 Overbeck, G. ἡ. Plastik, ii. 9. 
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The same subject, as we know, was treated by Praxiteles in the immor- 
tal work lately discovered at Olympia! 

‘Three of the nine Muses on Mount Helicon (of which, as we have 
seen, Strongylion and Olympiosthenes also made three each), and 
a statue of ax Orator in the act of speaking with raised hand, 
were also the work of Cephisodotus.? . But of all his works the 
‘ most interesting to us is his statue of Fic. 159. 

Etrene with the infant Plutus (fig. 159) | 
on her arm, of which Professor Brunn 
has recognised an excellent copy in the 
well-known group at Munich,‘ to which 
Winckelmann gave the name of Jnxo 
Leucothea. In this beautiful work we 
see plastic art in the full freedom ac- 
quired for it by Pheidias, but before it had 
attained the softer and more delicate 
tenderness of the chisel of Praxiteles. 
The goddess is clothed in the long Ionian 
chiton, which is drawn up at the girdle 
so as to lap over it down to the hips, © 
in the graceful fold called the Dip- 
loidion. Over the chiton is a mantle 


fastened on her shoulders by brooches 


EIRENE AND PLUTUS. 


and hanging down her back; and she 
wears thick-soled sandals. The head is bound by a broad fillet partly 
concealed by the thick hair which is brushed away from either 
side of the forehead, and falls in rich clusters on her shoulders, 
Her raised right hand rests on a long sceptre, the sign of her 
divinity. The head is gently inclined towards her foster-child, who 
stretches out his little hand as if to caress her chin. The ears 
are pierced for earrings. The restoration of this figure is con- 
firmed as, in the main, correct by a comparison with a similar 
group on Attic coins; but the infant god should hold a cornucopize 


1 Vide tnfra, p. 457. 3 Pausan. ix. 16. 2.; i. 8. 2. 
? Pausan. ix. 31. 1. Plin. xxxiv. 87. 4 Formerly in the Villa Albani at Rome. 
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in his left hand, as the suitable attribute for a son of Demeter, instead 
of the wine jug, as at present. The simple arrangement of the drapery 
and the wavy edge (or selvage) (Sak/kante) of the robe, which is charac-_ 
teristic of the Pheidian school, justify us in re‘erring the design of this 
work to the period of Attic art immediately following the age of 
Pheidias ; while the gentle, dreamy, affectionate air of the goddess- 
nurse smacks of the later Attic school. It is probably a good copy, 
made in the time of the renaissance of Attic art in Rome, from a 
bronze original! 

Among the other artists of this period who may be looked on as 
heralding the rise of the new school are 


XENOPHON OF ATHENS (OR PAROS), 


whom we have already mentioned in connexion with Cephisodotus,? 
and who assisted Callistonicus the Theban in the execution of a group 
of Tyche with the infant Plutus ;* 


-OLYMPIOSTHENES (OF ATHENS ὃ), 


who furnished three of the zzze Muses for Mount Helicon ; 4 


PoLYCLES OF ATHENS, 


OL. 102:.(B.C."372), 


who made a portrait statue of Alcibiades ‘the beautiful.'* Pliny 
mentions the name of Polycles as sculptor of ‘a famous Hermaphrodite, 
which Ottfried Miiller® and Urlichs‘ refer to our present period, but 
Brunn " to a younger Polycles, who flourished about Ol. 156 (B.C. 156). 
The nature of the subject, so alien to the spirit of the best period of 
Greek art, speaks loudly for the latter opinion ; and 


' See Brunn’s admirab'e analysis in the 5 Dio Chrysost. Ovat. 37. 40, p. 122. 
Beschreibun; der Glyptothek in Miinchen, Conf. Brunn, &.-G. i. 273. 
1873. © Handb. d. Archaeol. sec. 128. 

* Pausan. viii. 30. 10. 5. Ibid. ix. 16. 1. ™ Chrest. Plin. 328. 


* Ibid. ix. 30. 1. 5. K.-G. i. 541. 
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~ 


EUCLEIDES OF ATHENS, 


mentioned as a debtor in Plato’s will,!| who made a statue of Zeus 
enthroned, of Pentelican marble, for A¢geira in Achaia, and statues of 
Démétér, Dionysus, Aphrodité, and Ezletthyia, of the same material, for 
temples of these divinities at Bura, in the same district.27, We are ex- 
pressly told that the figure of Démétér was draped, from which we 
may perhaps infer that Dionysus and Aphrodité were, under the 
influence of the modern school, represented nude. 

We now proceed to speak of two artists who worthily sustained 
the glory of Greek sculpture in its second bloom; whose original 
genius struck out new paths in the boundless region of art, and reached 
a summit of fame, only inferior to that on which stood Pheidias him- 
self. The elder of these was Scopas, the younger Praxiteles. 


' Diog. Laert. ili, 42: Εὐκλείδης ὁ λιθοτόμος ὀφείλει μοι τρεῖς μνᾶς. Plato,f Ol. 108, 
2 (B.C. 347). ? Pausan. vil. 25. 9. 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 


SCOPAS OF PAROS. 
Ol. go (B.C. 420-416?).!_ Prime B.C. 387. 


PROBABLY son, or younger brother, of Aristandros, an artist in bronze, 
who, as we have seen, assisted in making an offering in honour of 
Lysander’s victory at A‘gospotami. Scopas, like Polycleitus and 
Callimachus, was an architect as well as sculptor, and our earliest 
notice of him is in connexion with the Temple of Athena Alea at 
Tegea, built by Aleus son of Aphidas, and burnt in Ol. 96. 2 (B.C. 395). 
On the site of this ancient temple Scopas reared an edifice which, 
according to Pausanias, surpassed in magnitude all other Peloponnesian 
temples, including those of Olympia and Phigaleia!? The whole build- 
ing, constructed of the Doliana marble, was surrounded by Ionic 
pillars ; and within the cella was a double row of columns, one above 
the other, the lower of the Doric, and the upper of the Corinthian 
order. The plastic ornaments of the two pediments were also the 
composition of Scopas. The subject of the E. pediment was one 
which had been treated by archaic art in the Chest of Cypselus, and 
the Frangois Vase, viz. the Chase of the Calydonian Boar’ Next 
to the huge monster which occupied the centre came, on one side, 
Atalanté, Meleager, Theseus, Telamon, Peleus, Polydeukes (Pollux), 
Tolaus, the companion of Heracles, Prothous and Cometes, sons of 
Thestius and brothers of Althaa ; and on the other side, Axseus falling 
wounded into the arms of Efochus, Castor, Amphiaraus, Hippothous 


1 Pliny (Δὲ H. xxxiv. 49) gives this asthe Some date him B.C. 395-350. 
time when he ‘flourished,’ which cannot be * This is not the case. Pausanias was 
correct. Urlichs (Skofas, p. 5) thinks that mistaken as to the relative size of the tem- 
it should be taken as the time of his birth. _ ples here mentioned. 
Conf. Stark, in Philologus, xxi. p. 415. 3 Pausan. viii. 45. 4. 
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son of Kerkyon, and Pezrithous. The group in the western pediment 
represented the combat between Achillesand Telephus in the plain of the 
The old temple-image of the Goddess, which 
was of ivory, was taken away by Augustus because Tegea favoured 
Antony ; he also removed the tusks of the boar, leaving nothing but the 
hide. The site of the temple has been quite recently excavated, without 
any great result, by Milchhofer,' and was subsequently examined by the 
architects Adler and Dorpfeld. The plastic remains, which were recog- 
nised as works of Scopas by Treu, are heads of two youthful heroes, 
and the mutilated head of the Calydonian Boar from the eastern pedi- 
ment. The human heads also belonged to one of the pediments, as 
they are only finished on one side.” 


Caicus near Pergamon. 


The interior Doric pillars are 
five feet in diameter, a fact which enables us to form an idea of the 
size of the larger external pillars, and the vast extent of the whole 
building.® 

It seems probable that Scopas subsequently superintended the 
erection of the Temple of Asklepios at Gortys ὁ (W. of its metropolis, 
Tegea), on a tributary of the Alpheius, which was go feet in tength 
by 45 feet in breadth, and of Pentelican marble—the only temple of 
that material in the Peloponnesus. For this sanctuary Scopas fur- 
nished the statues of Ask/epios and Hygieta, the former of which was 
represented, for the first time probably, without a beard. 

One of his earlier works, perhaps the earliest, was an Aphrodite 
Pandemos, the only one executed in bronze, while he was still under 
the influence of his father, or brother, Aristandros, who worked exclu- 
sively in that metal. The Goddess is here sitting on a goat, from 
which it has been inferred, rather hastily perhaps,’ that she is repre- 


sented in her lowest and most sensual character as the patroness of 


1 Mittheil. d. deutsch. Arch. Inst. tn _ black vase at Odessa, representing a female, 


Athen, iv. p. 133. 

2 Conf. Treu, Archaeol. Zeitung, 1880, p. 
98. All these remains are at Piali. The 
heads are of the same Doliana marble as the 
temple itself. 

3 Dodwell’s Zour, Ge. 
Urlichs, Scopfas, p. 18. 

4 Pausan. viii. 28. I. 

5 Vid. Urlichs, Shopas, p. 5. There is a 
relief of Aphrodite Epitragia on an elegant 


ii. 419. Conf. 


clothed in a mantle which covers her right 
arm, but leaves her left arm and head free, 
seated sideways on a goat (Archaeol. Zeit. ix. 
p- 375). The Aphrodite Pandemos and the 
Aphrodite Urania are contrasted in an epi- 
gram of Theocritus (Azthol. Pal. vi. 340) :— 


‘A Κύπρις οὐ πάνδαμος" ἱλάσκεο τὰν θεόν, εἰπὼν 
᾿οὐραν ἴαν, ἁγνᾶς ἄνθεμα Χρυσογόνας 

οἴκῳ ἐν ᾿Αμφικλέους, ᾧ καὶ τέκνα καὶ βίον εἶχεν 
ξυνον. 
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promiscuous love (vulgivaga). Scopas also made a figure of Hecaté 
in marble for her temple in Argos (which contained two other images 
of the Goddess in bronze by Polycleitus the younger and Naucydes), 
and a statue of //eracles for the Gymnasium in Sicyon. Heracles, as 
we know, like the God Hermes, was regarded as the patron of gym- 
nastics, and as a pattern to the Ephebi of physical strength and 
endurance, and courageous effort.! 

About the year 377 B.c. (Ol. 100. 3) Scopas went, in the prime of 
life, to reside at Athens, to which place, no doubt, his fame had long 
preceded him. Paros, his native island, was in all probability included 
at this period in the Confederation formed by Timotheus and the 
orator Callistratus, and he may new have acquired the citizenship of 
Athens. His well-established fame procured him many pupils, among 
whom were Leochares, Timotheus, Bryaxis, and his great rival Praxi- 
teles, whose style bore so strong a resemblance to that of Scopas that 
the Roman critics of Pliny’s time were unable to distinguish between 
the works of the two artists.2 During his residence at Athens he 
must have executed many works for that city, and for other places 
which looked to it as the great centre of art; but it is very remark- 
able that only one group by Scopas is mentioned as being in Athens 
itself. This was the two Erinnyes (Εὐμενίδες, σεμναὶ θεαὶ) or Furies, of 
the Parian marble called Lychnites, which Scopas added to the one by 
Calamis. They stood in the temple of these dread goddesses on the slope 
of the Areopagus at Athens.* According to Pausanias, there was ‘ no- 
thing terrible’ in their aspect, as in that of the Eumenides of A¢schylus, 
‘who,’ he says, ‘first placed serpents in their hair; or that of the 
wooden statues of their temple at Keryneia with their blood-coloured 
robes.’ 4 Scopas probably represented the Evpevides literally as the ‘gra- 
cious’ Goddesses, solemn, even awful, but appeased and not unkindly. 
The Canephore (basket-bearers) of Scopas, which Pliny*® mentions 
among the possessions of Asinius Pollio, were only ideal representations 
of the noble Athenian maidens who bore the sacred utensils in a basket 


' Pindar, Mem. x. 53 :— ἮΝ 3 Clem. Alexandr. Protrept. 47 (p. 41, 
sre 3 F eee ed. Pott). Schol. sch. c. Tim. (p. 747, 
εὑὐὑρυχόρου ταμίαι Σπάοτας ἀνώνων αὶ ἢ 
μοῖραν ‘Eppa καὶ σὺν Ἡρακλεῖ διέποντι θώλειαν" ed. Reiske). Pausan. i. 28. 6. 


μάλα μὲν avdpoy δικαίων περικαδόμενοι. 4 Pausan. vii. 25. 7- 
2 Plin. V. 27. xxxvi. 28. BO Nie XXXVI 28: 
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on their heads in the festal procession of the Panathenaa. The 
beautiful manner in which this mode of carrying burdens displays the 
lines and curves of the fetnale form is well known to all who have 
travelled in Italy, and may be seen in the matchless frieze of the 
Parthenon, and in the Caryatid from the Pandroseion, in the British 
Museum. The three variations in this style are: I. that of the Cary- 
atid just mentioned—a Roman copy of which may be seen in the 
Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican—in which both arms hang down; II. 
that in which either right or left arm is raised to support the burden τ! 
and III. that in which both arms are raised, as in the well-known figures 
in the Villa Albani. The main features of these charming statues are 
the same in all: the head is held erect, the hair flows down the back, 
their dress is the long dignified Ionic chiton with the diploidion falling 
over the hips ; and they wear in their faces an expression of gentle 
piety, mingled with the proud consciousness of their sacred character.” 

Other works of Scopas were a figure of Hfestza (Vesta) * enthroned 
between two καμπτῆρες (mete) as some, λαμπτῆρες (candelabra) as 
others read, which Pliny * saw in the Servilian gardens at Rome ;*° and 
a Herma of Hermes. The custom of setting up Herme at cross-roads 
and in the streets of Athens is well known, and is brought into historic 
prominence by Thucydides’ striking account of their defacement by 
unknown hands before the fatal expedition to Sicily.6 These Herme 
consisted of busts (originally of Hermes himself, but subsequently of 
any deity) on quadrangular pillars. They were so numerous in Athens 
after the time of the Pisistratide, that they gave their name to a street. 
Most of them were, of course, of rude workmanship, and it was evidently 
thought a condescension on the part of Scopas to furnish an image of 
this kind for the street.’ 


1 Clarac, plate 443, 444. 

2 Cicero (Verres, iv. 3) mentions two 
small bronze Canephori among the plunder 
of Verres. 

8 Hestia was originally synonymous with 
Gaia (the earth). Vid. Macrobius, δα, i.23 :— 


Καὶ Tata μήτερ, Ἑστίαν δὲ οἱ σοφοὶ 
Βροτῶν καλοῦσιν ἡμένην ἐν αἰθέρι. 


Ovid, Fast. vi. 267 :-- 
Vesta eadem est que terra. 
A XXXVI 25; 


5 Urlichs, Skopas, p. 53. Stark (7 Phi- 


lologus, Xxi. 423) supports the reading, λαμπ- 
τῆρες (candelabra), and denies all connexion 
between Hestia and the Gymnasium, 

© “‘Lhueyd. vi. 27: 

7 Anthol. Gr. iv. 165. 233 in Urlicus, 
Skopas, p. 56. His work bore the inscrip- 
tion :— 

Ὦ λῷστε, μὴ νόμιζε τῶν πολλῶν ἕνα 
Ἑρμᾶν θεωρεῖν, εἰμὶ γὰρ τέχνα Σκόπα. 


“Ο, my good friend, do not suppose that you are 
looking at one of the common herd of Herme, for I 
am the work of Scopas !’ 
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The raging Bacchante (Mznad) of Scopas was among the most 
original and characteristic of his productions, answering in plastic art 
to the dithyramb in poctry. It is evidently derived from the lively 
representation of Bacchic enthusiasm on the stage, and it may have 
been executed on the occasion of the building of the great theatre 
at Athens which Lycurgus the Orator finished in Ol. 109. 3 (B.C. 342). 
The type is well known from existing works of art and from the 
descriptions of tragic poets, orators, and epigrammatists. Mind and 
body are alike intoxicated, and religious phrensy is expressed by the 
mad vigour sustained by wine. The glowing ecstatic 
Meenad is filled from head to foot with ‘initiatory’ | 
(τελεστικήν) phrensy.! Excited to the highest pitch by ; 
the maddening strains of dithyrambic music, she | 
rushes frantically along in loose and fluttering gar- 
ments, with her head bent down upon her bosom, or 
Boag thrown violently back, almost to dislocation (fig. 160), 

prit, Mus. her soft hair streaming in the wind, and a portion of 
the sacred kid, which she has torn in halves, still quivering and palpita- 
ting in her blood-stained hand (ytpatpodovos).? 

The beautiful lines of Euripides, though applied to the male 
follower of the wine god, breathe the spirit of the still wilder Ma- 
nad :— 


ἣν. | _ A 


ἡδὺς ἐν οὔρεσιν, ὅταν 

ἐκ θιάσων δρομαίων 

πέσῃ πεδύσε, νεβρίδος ἔχων 

ἱερὸν ἐνδυτόν, ἀγρεύων 

αἷμα τραγοκτόνον, ὠμοφάγον χάριν 

ἱέμενος εἰς ὄρεα Φρύγια, Λύδια." 
Jocund he among the mountains, as with racing rout oppressed 
Down he throws his heavy body in the sacred fawn-skin dressed, 
Swift to mark the life-blood redly from the slaughtered goat that ran, 
Or with eager pace to traverse Phrygian hills or Lydian.—H. A. P. 


' ©The divine madness,’ says Plato, ‘was 
subdivided irto four kinds—prophetic, 2η12- 
“tatory, poetic, erotic—having four gods pre- 
siding over them: the first was the inspiration 
of Apollo, the second of Dionysus, the third 
that of the Muses, the fourth that of Aphrodite 
and Eros’ (Jowett’s translation, ii. 143). 

? The Meenad in the gem is intended pro- 
bably for Agave, and holds, not the torn kid, 


but the head of her son Pentheus (Pausan. 
ii. 2.6. Ovid, 27εἰ. iii. 714). Ona beautiful 
vase in the Blacas coll. (Panofka Musée 
Blacas, pl. 13-15) Dionysus himself is re- 
presented in a state of wild ecstasy, tearing 
a kid in halves. Conf. Philostrat. Acphr. 2. 
Anthol. Planud. iv. 57. 
3 Eurip. Baccha, 135, ed. Paley. 
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We have no sober description of this work, which is spoken of by 
Callistratus in his florid and bombastic way, and forms the subject of 
several epigrams. But after all perhaps it cow/d only be described in 

terms as wild and passionate as the nature of the subject itself. 
‘Scopas,’ says the Orator, ‘infused into the execution of this statue 
a divine inspiration.’ Speaking of the contrast between the excited 
Bacchante and the lifeless kid, he adds, ‘for the stone sought to 
assume even the form of death, and art employed one and the same 
material to represent two opposite states—life and death. And all 
the tokens which the soul stung to madness can present were mingled 
in this work of art in an indescribable manner.’ And again, ‘but 
‘what most of all surpassed all expectation was that the stone, in spite 
of its hardness, accommodated itself to the fineness of the hair, and 
followed the motion of the locks, and though destitute of the prin- 
ciple of life, had nevertheless the appearance of life’! (ζωτικῆς 
ἕξεως γεγυμνωμένος τὸ ζωτικὸν εἶχεν). Equally extravagant are the 
epigrams on this remarkable creation of Scopas :— 


tis ἅδε; Baxxya* τίς δέ μιν ξέσε; Σκόπας " 
τίς δ᾽ ἐξέμηνε, Βάκχος ἢ Σκόπας; Σκόπας." 
Who is here? Bacche: but who carved her? Scopas : 
But who has driven her mad, Bacchus or. Scopas? Scopas. 


Another epigram says that in this figure the power of art‘ mingled 
phrensy with the stone.’* 

We have unfortunately no work which we can safely regard as a 
copy of the Mznad of Scopas. By far the best representation of 
the same subject in marble is a statuette from Smyrna,‘ in the Mil- 
lingen Coll. at Florence (fig. 161), and there are others in relief in 


the British Museum and Lansdowne House. In some Roman sarco- 


1 Callistratus Stat, 2. steps by Ajax. The difficulty is that on her 


2 Anthol. Gr.i. 74, 75 (Planud. iv. 60), 
Σιμωνίδου. 

3 Anthol. Gr, ἵν, 60. 58 : καὶ μανίην ἐγ- 
κατέμιξε λίθῳ. 

4 Archaeol. Zeit. vii. Taf. 1, 2. Conf. 
Urlichs, Skofas, p. 63. This statuette is 
thought by some too noble for a Mzenad, and 
is called Cassandra pursued up the temple 


left side is an unmistakeable /éon’s paw (i.e. 
the hide), which implies the presence of 
another figure, perhaps Heracles in the Rape 
of the Priestess Augé at Tegea (Arch. 
Zeitung, vii. Taf. i. ii, 1849; Jahn, Arca. 
Beitr. 223. Conf. Rochelle, Mém. de Numism. 
p. 162), ΐ 
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phagi the Bacchante is nude, and differs very widely from the type of 
Scopas, who represented her fully clothed, and manifesting the inward 
workings of the divine effatus by her rapid movements, and the ex- 
pression of wrapt enthusiasm in her beautiful face.'. There are other 
representations in which the Bacchante appears in a state of compar- 
ative repose or exhaustion. 


Fic. 161-162. 


M/ENAD FROM SMYRNA, 


The Apollo of Rhamnus. In ademe on the S.E. coast of Attica called 
Rhamnusare the ruins of two temples of Nemesis,’ a goddess of Nature, 
the earlier of which was built of foros stone, and was destroyed by the 


’ Nothing can be more wild and terrible — whilst they totter and stumble even in the 
than the gestures (of the Mzenads)—-touching _ energy of their tempestuous dance. Another 
as they do the verge of distortion—into which dances with mad voluptuousness. A mons- 
these fine limbs and lovely forms are thrown. _trous superstition even.in Greece, while it 
There is nothing, however, which exceeds the was capable of combining ideal heauty and 
possibilities of nature, though it borders on poetical and abstract enthusiasm with the 
the utmost line... .. Thehair, loose and flow- __ wild errors from which it sprang. . . . The 
ing, seems caught in the tempest of their own Greeks who turned all things—superstition, 
tumultuous motion ; their heads are thrown frejudice, murder, madness—to beauty’ 
back, leaning with a strange delirium on (Shelley). 
their necks, and looking upwards to heaven 3 Rhamnusia virgo, Catull. 66. 71. 
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Persians when they landed at Marathon. After the victory of the Greeks 
the estimation in which the Goddess was held, as the guardian of 
moderation and the avenger of wrong, Fic. 163. 

was greatly increased, and a second Z 
temple, of marble, was built about Ol. 
78. I (B.C. 432), for which Scopas, some 
years later, made a statue of Apollo.' 
This work was removed to Rome by 
Octavian after the battle of Actium, and 
dedicated by him, in the famous tem- 
ple of the god on the Palatine,? under 
the name of: Afollo Palatinus or 
Actius It formed part of a group 
with a statue of Artemis by Timo- 
theus and of Leto by Cephisodotus 
the younger, the son of Praxiteles.‘ 
It is a matter of dispute whether the 
so-called Apollo Citharadus (fig. 163)— 
discovered in the villa of Cassius at 
Tivoli, and now in the Vatican,>—is a _ APOLLO CITHARCDUS. 

copy of the work of Scopas, of which we probably have a remini- 
scence in coins of Delphi (fig. 164). The citharcedus (harp-player) 
in the latter is evidently intended for Nero him- 
self° The fact that the figures on the coins differ 
considerably from one another proves that they 
are not exact copies; but the style of the Vatican 
statue accords very closely with our idea of Scopas’ 
manner. The general design of this grand and strik- 
ing figure is not unworthy of a great artist,and bears ΟΟἿΝ OF DELPHI. 
the stamp of originality. Hitherto Apollo had been generally repre- 
sented nude, and in his calmer and more dignified mood. Inthe work 


[Ns 


BPlin.s Voce αχκνι 20: 5. Sala della Croce Greca, No. 582. Over- 
? Completed A.U.C. 726. beck (Ges. d. Pl. ii. 19) rather favours Vis- 
3 This is the reason why this temple is  conti’s opinion that the Vatican Apollo is a 
called ‘Aides Apollinis Rhamnusii’ in the copy of a later Greek original by Timar- 
Curiosum Urbis Rome. Vid. Urlichs, chides. 
Skopas, &c. p. 67. 4 Lbid. 6 Sueton. Vero, c. 25. 


ος 
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before us we see him in the long flowing robes appropriate to the 
Citharcedus. He is crowned with his own bays, and, with the heavy 
phorminx in his hands, moves hastily along under the overpowering, 
entrancing influence which Music exercises over its votaries.' It isa 
true and powerful embodiment of the poet’s conceptions and feelings, 
and expresses in the rapid forward motion, the upturned eyes, and the 
whole expression of the face, the self-abandonment, the thrilling 
rapture of the musical enthusiast. 

The Rhamnusian Apollo was probably the last work executed by 
Scopas before he left Athens, which was then suffering from the 
calamities consequent on the Social War (Ol. 105. 4-106. 2, B.C. 357- 
355), and had no money to spend on works of art. We now follow 
him to other parts of Greece and Asia Minor. 

Eros, Himeros, Pothos, in Megara. In these representations 
of Love, Desire, and Longing we have examples of the minor 
satellite deities, the types of which were first created by the new 
Attic school. The general idea of Eros (Love) is here broken up 
into its elements, and represented in its different stages and mani- 
festations. In doing this Scopas followed not only the poets,’ but 
the philosopher Plato, who in the ‘Symposium’ makes Eros the 
father of Himeros and Pothos. In the ‘Cratylus’ the same 
philosopher defines the two conceptions with prosaic distinctness. 
‘ Hence, he says, ‘ the name Pothos (longing) is applied to things absent 
as Himeros (desire) to things present.’ Scopas executed these statues 
for the Temple of Aphrodite Praxis, at the foot of the Acropolis of 
Megara, which contained an archaic image of the Goddess in ivory. 
In the same building were two figures, by Praxiteles, of Peztho, repre- 
senting the sweet, persuasive, enticing power of Love,* and of another 


1 Propertius, ii. 31. 16 :— 

Deinde inter matrem, Deus ipse, interque sororem 
Pythius in longa carmina veste sonat. 
Conf. Tibull. iii. 4. 35. 

2 Conf. reverse of vase in Brit. Museum 
(Case N, 106) with painted figures of Eros, 
Pothos, and Himeros. 

3" Eurip. Hippol. 527 :— 

Ἔρως, Ἔρως ὃ κατ᾽ ὀμμάτων 

στάζεις πόθον. 
Conf. Eurip. 221. Aul. 1304, ἐπὶ πόθῳ 
τρυφῶσα Κύπρις, and Lucian, Deor. Dialog. 


20, 15, where Aphrodite promises the aid of 
both Eros and Himeros in winning Helen. 

4 Plato, Cratylus (ed. Stallbaum), 420: 
‘Os τοτέ ὅταν παρῇ οὗ τις ἐφίετο ἵμερος 
ἐκαλεῖτο, ἀπογενομένου δὲ ὃ αὐτὸς οὗτος 
πόθος ἐκλήθη. Conf. Symp. p. 197 D. 

5 Anacreont. (Bergk) :— 

χεῖλος ola Πειθοῦς 
προκαλούμενον φίλημα. 
Conf. Pindar, Pyth. iv. 219 (Dyssen), δονέοι 
μάστιγι Πειθοῦς. Sappho (fragm. 135) calls 
Peitho a daughter of Aphrodite. 
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Goddess, called Parégoros (the Consoler).! The Eros of Scopas stood 
opposite to his mother, Aphrodite, while his sons, or satellites, faced 
the two female statues by Praxiteles.2 We are not to think of these 
Erotes of Scopas as the little playful doys of Alexandrian art, but 
rather as tender youths just merging into manhood, such as we see in 
the group of Deities in the Parthenon frieze in the British Museum 
and in the so-called ‘Genius’ of the Vatican. ὃ 

Aphrodite and Pothos (or Phaethon) in Samothrace.!—The reading 
of the passage in which this group is mentioned is uncertain. But if 
we prefer ‘Phaethon’ we must think not of the presumptuous son of 
Helios and Clymene, who tried to drive the horses of the Sun, but of 
the son of Cephalus and Eos, whom Aphrodite carried off and made 
guardian and priest of her temple. The island of Samothrace was 
intimately connected with Athens, and was the chief seat of the 
worship of the Cabeiri® (Κάβειροι), and of holy mysteries only second 
in sanctity and importance to those of Eleusis.6 It was for this 
place that Scopas made the group of Aphrodite and Pothos (or 
Phaethon), ‘ who were worshipped with the holiest ceremonies.’ 

Artemis Eukleia in Thebes.§ Beeotia received the first impulse in 
the direction of plastic art from the school of Sicyon—Dipeenus, Scyllis, 
and others; and Canachus made a temple-statue of the Ismenian Apollo 
for Thebes, and was the teacher of the Theban artist Ascarus.? But after 
the Persian wars, and especially between the years Ol. 100. 3—102. 4 
(B.C. 378-369), many works of art were made for Thebes by Athenian 
artists, and among others by Calamis, Myron, and Pheidias himself. 
Scopas, too, was employed by the Thebans to make a statue of 


1 Pausan. i. 43. 6. 

? Urlichs, Skopas, p. 89. 

8 Gall. delle Statue, No. 250. 

4 Plin. WV. H. xxxvi. 25. If Pothos was 
here represented standing beside the goddess, 
the composition was new to statuary, although 
it had already appeared in reliefs. 

5 Herodotus (ili. 37) mentions these mys- 
terious deities, and says that they were wor- 
shipped at Memphis as sons of Hepheestus, 
and were like the dwarf gods of the Phoeni- 
cians. The Cabeiri are first mentioned in 
a drama of Aschylus, in which they are 
brought into connexion with the Argonauts 
in Lemnos, and Afschylus seems to regard 


them as Lemnian deities, who concerned 
themselves with the produce of the fields, 
and especially the vineyards. Vid. Lobeck, 
Aglaoph. p. 1202. The Cabeiri only appear 
in works of art as local deities. On a coin 
of Thessalonica (with Cybele on the reverse) 
they appear with the AAy/on (drinking horn) 
in the right hand, and a hammer in the left 
(Mum. Brit. 5. 3; K. O. Miiller, Arch. d. 
Ks. SCC. 395: 5): 

6 Aristophanes, Pax, 277. 

7 Plin. MV. H. lc. Conf. Schelling, Veber 
die Gotter v. Samothrake. 

8) Pausan. 4x. 17.:ὄ ἢ 

ΠΡ άπ, 101: δ.) and ¥. 24; 1. 
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Artemis Eukleia (glorious in war), to celebrate their victory at 
Leuctra ; just as Athens had set up a temple to Eukleia on the banks 
of the Ilissus after the battle of Marathon! 

Artemis appears in four principal characters, with dress and 
attributes appropriate to each: I. Artemis Phosphoros or Selasphoros 
(‘ Light-bringer ’), in long robe and veil, with bow and quiver on her 
back, and a torch in each hand, as in the 
well-known Diana Lucifera in the Vatican. 
II. Artemis Sotezra (‘Saviour’), in long 
chiton, with the hand moving backwards 
towards the quiver. III. Artemis ‘Agvotera, 
‘ Laphria’* (‘huntress, forager’), in which 
character she is clad in the short chiton, 
Es nuda genu,and carries her weapons ready 
foruse ; and IV. Artemis Eu/eza (Brauronia, 
&c.), with long robe, torch, bow, and quiver.’ 

Of a later date is the representation of 
Artemis as the lover of Endymion, in which 
light she is represented in the well-known 
statue in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican 
(fig. 165). The Goddess is supposed to 
be contemplating the beautiful Endymion 4 
wi = asleep, and raising her hands in delighted 
ARTEMIS LOOKING AT ENDYMION. astonishment at his beauty. 

Athéné Pronaia in Thebes. A statue of this goddess by Scopas 
stood at the entrance of the Ismenion in Thebes.° 


Fic. 165. 


? Pausan. i. 14. 5. manship, from Hadrian’s villa (?), now in 


2 Ibid. iv. 31. 7; vii. 18. 8, in Calydon 
and at Patras. Like other lovers of sport 
Artemis was a game-preserver, and is often 
accompanied by pet animals as in the famous 
Diane ἃ la Biche in the Louvre. 

3. Cicero, Jz Verrem, iv. 34: ‘Cum siola, 
sagittze pendebant ab humero, sinistra manu 
retinebat arcum, dextra ardentem facem pree- 
ferebat.’— O, Miiller, Arch. d. K. p. 554. 
Urlichs, Skopas. 

* There is a figure of Endymion as a 
sleeping shepherd, in the Hall of the Ani- 
mals, 153, in the Vatican, and another, 
larger than life, but of poor Roman work- 


Stockholm. See Lucian, Dial. Deor. xi. 2, 
where Selene describes Endymion to Aphro- 
dite, and how she stole on his sleep ἀψοφητὶ 
κατιοῦσα ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων τῶν δακτύλων βεβηκυῖα. 

5 Pausan. ix. 10. 2. [{15 παίιγαὶ to suppose 
that the Athéné of the second Attic school dif- 
fered widely from the severe type of an earlier 
age, and even from that of Pheidias. We have 
examples of the gentle and pathetic Minerva 
in the Vatican, and a still more striking and 
beautiful one in the Minerva Tritogencia 
belonging to Prince Carl of Prussia, which 
is very sweet and even sentimental in cha- 
racter (Annal. d. Inst. xvi. p. 112). 
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Apollo Smintheus in Troas. Apollo in his character of “ mouse- 
killer’ appears in Homer as the especial protector of the Trojans, and 
was extensively worshipped in Mysia and AZolis. The chief centre of 
this cult was the Smintheion (Temple of Smintheus), at Chryse in the 
Troas, for which Scopas in Ol. 102 made a temple-image (ξόανον) of 
Apollo with his foot resting on a mouse... The epithet and office of 
Apollo remind us of the Zeus Apomyios (‘ fly-averter’) in Elis, who came 
to the assistance of Heracles when tormented by flies at Olympia.” 

Leto and Ortygia in Ephesus. The Ionians of Asia Minor celebrated 
the birth of Apollo and Artemis in the cypress grove of Ortygia, in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus, as well as in the Island of Delos. 
According to Strabo, there were several temples in this place, the 
oldest of which contained archaic statues (ἀρχαῖα ξόανα), and more 
recent works by Scopas, viz. a group of Le¢o bearing a sceptre, and by 
her side Ortygza, the nurse, holding a child in each hand.3 

According to Strabo,‘ these works of Scopas stood in two differ- 
ent shrines or chapels—Leto in one, and Ortygia, with the two 
children, in the other. The last group occurs on coins of Ephesus,® 
in which a woman is represented with a child on each. outstretched 
She is looking back in wild terror at the Pythian serpent 
issuing from its hole in the Delphian νάπη (woody glen),® of which 
the children seem to have no fear at all. A similar design is found on 
coins of Tripolis in Caria ; and in both cases, of course, the female 
figure may be Leto herself. There is a vase with reddish figures from 
the second Hamilton collection, on which Leto or Ortygia is repre- 
sented with the two children in her arms, fleeing from the serpent 


arm. 


Python, which is issuing from its cave at Delphi. Here, too, the divine 
children stretch out their hands as if they wished to play with the 


monster. 


1 Strabo, xiii. p. 604. There are coins of 
Alexandria Troas in which Apollo carries a 
mouse in his hand (Choiseul, Gouff. Voy. 
ii. pl. 67). The excavations made on the 
site of the Smintheion by the Society of 
Dilettanti have proved fruitless. 

2 Pausan. v. 14. 2. Those who have 
been in Arcadia and Olympia do not think 


meanly of Jupiter in this character. 
3 Strabo, xiv. p. 640. Pausan. x. 38. 9. 
4 viii. p. 387. 
5 Mionnet, Descr. p. 540. Tischbein, 
iii. 4. 
6 Clearch. in Athen. xv. 701. Conf. O. 
Miiller, Hand. d. Archaeol. sec. 362. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIT. 


WORKS OF SCOPAS 


(CONTINUED). 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS! AT EPHESUS. 


FROM time immemorial down to the Christian era the worship of a 
Goddess, introduced among the Carians at a very early period, perhaps 
by the Phoenicians, appears to have flourished in the city of Ephesus. 
But the type of the Ephesian deity,? to whom the Greeks gave the 
name of Artemis, differs very widely from any of the forms in which 
this Goddess appeared to her Greek worshippers, and is indeed 
essentially non-Hellenic. The Grecks, who, as we are told, colonized 
Ephesus in the eleventh century B.c. under Codrus, found the wor- 
ship of a Goddess called Ugzs already firmly established. Her first 
attendants were said to be the Amazons who lived among the 
Lydians and Leleges about her temple. This deity the colonists 
identified with Artemis, which is singular enough, for it would be 
difficult to find a greater contrast to the active τη huntress than 
the motionless form of the Ephesian goddess, covered with fully 
developed female breasts, whom St. Jerome calls ‘the mother of all 
animal life” Fortunately we possess many copies of the Ephesian 
idol. The lower limbs are tightly wrapped in her garment, so as to 
give her the appearance of a mummy. On her chest are parallel 
rows of breasts, and under them symbolical objects—bees, flowers, 


’ For statues of Artemis see Paus. i. 23. (No. 81) ‘Gallery of Vases,’ and a statue in 
9; X. 37. τ; vii. 9.. 13 viii. 37. 2; Cic. 22 the Conservatori Palace at Rome—with 
Verr. ii. 4.34. None of the extant figures bronze head, neck, hands, and feet, and the 
of this goddess are of great excellence. rest of the body of marble—which is _pro- 

? There is a fine head of the Ephesian fusely ornamented with lions, horses, winged 
Artemis of the Greek type in the Vatican monsters, bees, flowers, &c. 
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and fruit, and heads of bulls and fanciful monsters in rows. On 
her arms are the figures of lions,'! who seem to be crawling upwards.’ 

The older temple of Artemis at Ephesus was begun by the archi- 
tect Chersiphron between 600 and 500 B.c., and finished by Pzonius 
(the architect of the Branchidz temple) and Demetrius in 460 B.c., at 
which period Ephesus was tributary to Athens. The Artemision was 
the only Greek temple in Asia Minor which escaped the vengeance of 
Xerxes, who recognised an Asiatic goddess in the Ephesian Artemis. 
It perished, as we know, by the hand of the incendiary Hero- 
stratus, on the same night in which Alexander the Great was born 
(B.C. 356). A new temple was quickly raised on the same site, of 
which Pliny gives a rather minute description. In a very doubtful 
passage he says that Scopas was said to have carved the reliefs on 
one of the thirty-six ornamented pillars. ‘The length of the whole 
temple,’ he says, ‘is 425 feet, the breadth 225, and there are 137 columns 
60 feet in height, 36 of which are carved in relief, one of them by 
Scopas.’* Winckelmann suspected some corruption in the text, and 
proposed to read wxo e scapho of one block, i.e. monolith, in contra- 
distinction to the 88 unornamented columns. This reading is sup- 
ported by Brunn, and certainly removes many difficulties.‘ 

The site of this interesting building was found in 1873 by Wood, 
who brought over several fragments of sculptured columns, which 
are now in the British Museum. The height of the drums is about 
6 feet, and the circumference 18 feet. On the best preserved of these 
fragments we see four figures, and fragments of a fifth and sixth on 
each side of them. There were probably eight on the whole circum- 
ference. Hermes is easily recognised by the kerykeion (caduceus), the 
petasos, and the chlamys wrapped round his arm. Another figure 
with large wings and long sword by his side is probably 7kanatos 
(Death), who beckons to a woman on his right hand. She is dressed 
in the sleeved chiton and the himation, which she draws over her breast 
with her right hand, while her left hand holds the other corner of it 
above her shoulder, like the well-known Diana of Gabii in the Louvre. 


' Gerhard, Antike Bildw. 305, 307, 308. 4 Brunn also suggests the reading, ‘zo 
2 Newton’s Zssays. scapho,’ ‘at the bottom of the shaft,’ which 
3 Plin. V. A. xxxvi. 26: ‘Ex iis xxxvi. gives a still more probable meaning. 


celatee una a Scopa.’ 
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She is preparing to follow Thanatos ; and behind her comes Hermes, 
on whose right side is a richly robed matron (Cora, Proserpine ?). Next 
to Cora is Hades ( Pluto)?, who wears richly ornamented sandals. The 
scene is in the lower world, and may represent either the myth of 
Orpheus and Eurydice, or more probably that of A/cestis, in which 
case the figure to the left, quietly waiting for her, will be, not 
Orpheus, but Heracles, who has fought and defeated Death. 

Dionysus and Athene in Cnidos. Among other works of illustrious 
artists existing in Cnidos Pliny mentions Dionysus and Athéné 
by Scopas,' of which, however, he gives no description or criticism. 
Some coins of Cnidos bear the helmed head of Athéné, and a full- 
length figure of Dionysus in a long robe, with a goblet in his right hand 
and a ¢hyrsos, held crosswise, in his left. He is beardless, and the 
type lies between that of the Indian Bacchus and that of a later period 
of Greek art. 

Aphrodite in Pergamon (Ὁ). Pliny mentions a nude statue of Aphro- 
dite by Scopas as standing in the Temple of Brutus Gallzecus, near the 
Flaminian Circus at Rome. There is nothing in his words which enables 
us to form an idea of the motzf of this figure, but he adds that it 
‘surpassed the famous Cnidian Aphrodite, and would have rendered 
any other place (but Rome) illustrious.’ He then goes on to account 
for the little attention which so great a work received. It is possible, 
of course, to understand the word antecedens as referring to time, but 
it is evident from the following words, ‘azd would have rendered any 
other place illustrious,’ that high praise is intended to be conveyed. 
Junius Brutus Gallaecus built a temple of Venus from the spoils of the 
Galleci and Lusitani, whom he conquered in 138-136 B.c. It was 
customary with the Roman consuls and generals to bring back works 
of Greek art from their provinces, and it has been plausibly con- 
jectured that Brutus obtained the Aphrodite of Scopas from Attalus 
III. of Pergamon, and used it to adorn his magnificent triumph in 136 
or 132 ΒΟ In the natural anxiety of antiquarians to form a concep- 
tion of so renowned a work, and at the same time to affix a worthy 


’ Plin. MW. H. xxxvi. 22. Vid. marble = carn. iii.-v. p. 375. Conf. Brunn. 
head of Dionysos in Leyden (Urlichs, 2 Urlichs, Skopas, 119. 
Scopas, 160-2). Newton, Discov. at Hali- 
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name to the nameless statues which excite the admiration of the world 
at Rome and Paris, the Venus of Melos,' the Venus of Capua in the 
Louvre, and the Venus Chigi at Rome, have been severally brought 
forward as copies of the Aphrodite of Scopas. With greater reason, I 
think, the Capitoline Venus has been entered as a candidate for this 
honour, as being evidently ‘the work of an older and colder man.’ ? 
Ares in Pergamon (3). In the same Temple of Brutus Gallzecus at 
Rome stood a colossal statue of Ares by Scopas, which was also probably 
brought from Pergamon. Asia Minor, the cradle of plastic art, became 
after the Persian war,and during the whole of the golden age of Greek 
art, dependent, in an artistic sense, upon the mother country. Down 
to the fourth century, the only works thought worthy of mention in 
Asia Minor are the Amazon of Polycleitus, the Apollo of Myron at 
Ephesus, and the ‘ Drunken old woman’ at Smyrna, which has also 
been attributed to him.2 From the fourth century downward Rhodes, 
Cos, Cnidos, and Asia Minor, where Scopas and Praxiteles exercised 
an enlivening impulse,‘ again enter the lists and bear away the palm, 
which is subsequently transferred to Macedonia and continental Greece. 
In the work of Scopas, described by Pliny, Ares was represented 
sitting, and consequently in a state of repose, but we have no further 
details. Attempts have been made to refer the beautiful and well- 
known Aves Ludovisi (fig. 166) in Rome to Scopas ; and the art-idea 
which it embodies is certainly in harmony with his peculiar genius. 
But the Ares Ludovisi formed part of a group with Aphrodite, and 


the style resembles that of Lysippus, more especially in his Apoxy- 


omenos. The question is whether Lysippus can be credited with so 
very original and novel a conception, which is just what we might 
look for from Scopas ; and again, have we sufficient knowledge of 


_ the technical style of the latter to justify our deciding that the Ares 


cannot be his work ? 
The design of the Ares in the Villa Ludovisi is in the highest 


1 Waagen, Aumnstwerkein Paris. Nagler, 1862, p. 333. Conf. Benndorf, 4. Z. 1867, 
Kiinstler-Lexicon. Schnaase, Ges. d. bilden- _p. 78, and Epigram, Azthol. Pal. vii. 455. 
den Kiinste, p. 234. 2 Urlichs, Skopas. 4 Pausan. vili 45.5: (Σκόπα) ὃς καὶ ἀγάλ- 

8 This statue, generally attributed to para πολλαχοῦ τῆς ἀρχαίας Ἑλλάδος τὰ δὲ 
Myron, was more probably by a sculptor καὶ περὶ Ἴωνιαν τε καὶ Καρίαν ἐποίησε. 
called Aaron. Vid. Schone, Arch, Zeit. 
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degree original and novel. The figure before us is well worthy in its 
powerful and magnificent proportions of the God of War ; but his 
mighty frame is like an unstrung bow, and we sce him, not in his 
character of destroyer of the human race, enemy of Gods and men, 
rushing with furious cries to his ‘insolent game ’—but silent, al- 
most pensive, lost in sweet dreams of peace and love. His shield 
leans idly against the rock, his weapons are scattered on the ground, 
and the sword, which he still retains, is feebly 

Fic. 166. grasped. The bent back, the drooping head, 

the folded arms, the eyes gazing vaguely 
into the distance, give to the whole figure an 
air of lassitude, which is not the weariness 
of long labour, but the languor of un- 
resisting submission to the soft influence 
of a power still mightier than his own. 
The source of that power is indicated by 
the Eros between his feet. The remnant of 
another figure, which may still be seen on the 
shoulder, shows that the triumphant Goddess 
herself is by his side, from whom he averts his 
gaze, as if half ashamed of his defeat. The 
technical skill displayed in this noble work, 
MAES LUDOVISI. and especially in the magnificent curve 


of the back, the aristocratic head and well- 
developed chest, and in the arrangement of the chlamys over the lap, 
are worthy of the design. We are justified, therefore, in regarding it 
as a Greek original, but we have no sufficient grounds for dogmatising 
respecting the artist. 

Achilles Group in Bithynia—Pliny speaks with great enthusiasm 
of another work by Scopas, in which the marvellous wealth and 
variety of his imagination were fully displayed. It represented in 
round figures ‘ Neptune himself, Thetis, Achilles, Nereids riding on 
dolphins, whales or hippocampi, 77ztons, and the train of Phorcus,' 
Sea monsters (pistrices), and many other marine creatures,—all by 


' ‘Lord of the unharvested sea, and father of Thousa, the mother of Polyphemus.’ 
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the same hand; an illustrious work even if it had occupied a 
whole lifetime” It stood in the Temple of Neptune, in the 
Flaminian Circus at Rome, which Cn. Domitius dedicated about 
the year 35 B.C., and adorned with works of art which he had 
brought from Niczea and Nicomedia.!| We have here another 
example of the way in which Scopas represented the finer shades of 
difference in the character and functions of kindred deities of the 
same element or the same moral sphere. In the grand forms of 
Poseidon and his consort Amphitrite he Fic. 
seeks to express the mingled grandeur 
and beauty of the ocean— 


‘boundless, endless, and sublime.’ 


In the attendant Nereids is embodied 
the loveliness, the alluring sheen of the 
calm and playful waters; in the strange, 
grotesque forms of the Hippocamps, the 
romance and mystery, and in the jovial, 
boisterous, insolent Tritons, the reckless 
wildness and turbulence, of the unfathom- 
able, wildly sporting, incontrollable, and 
ever restless sea.2,_ And over them all is 
spread the pathos, the melancholy, the YOUNG TRITON IN THE 
vague longing after some distant object ress 

which the sea inspires in all who look on it, and with which Greek art, 
drawing its vital power from nature itself, always invested the 
denizens of the ocean (fig. 167). 

The description of Pliny has many points of resemblance with 
the subject of a magnificent relief in Munich representing 7e Mar- 
riage of Poseidon and Amphitrite (fig. 168), which has many charac- 
teristics of the style of Scopas. It is one of two friezes formerly in 
the Palace of Santa Croce, near the Flaminian Circus, but it is not 


1 Urlichs (Sofas, 126) thinks that it was tended for the Achilleion on the coast of 
taken from a temple of Poseidon in Astakos- —_ Troas, at the entrance of the Hellespont. 
Olbia or between Kios and Mystea. Stark 2 * Die lustig-munteren, wonneberauschten 
(Philologus, p. 445) thinks that it was in- AZeergdtter’ (Schiller). 
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known where they were originally found. They came into the pos- 
session of Cardinal Fesch, and were sold in Paris in 1816. One of 
them was bought by H. von Klenze, and transferred to the Glyptothek 
in Munich.' 

In this very beautiful and original composition Poseidon (fig. 
168, Ὁ, 4) appears seated in a chariot drawn by two young Tritons, one 
of whom is blowing a sea-shell, while the other holds a lyre. By the 
side of the mighty ‘ Earth-shaker’ is the dignified and graceful form of 
Amphitrite (fig. 168, D, 6), who is drawing her bridal veil more closely 
round her head. A Nereid in the head-dress of a matron, probably Dorts 
the Oceanid (fig. 168, C,¢c), comes to meet them, riding ona Hippocamp 
(fig. 168,C,d@). These three majestic personages form the central group, 
which is flanked on each side by a subordinate group of three youthful 
female forms ; onze of whom (fig. 168, B, 6), to the left of Doris, seated 
in a graceful attitude on a Sea dull (fig. 168, 8,7), is bearing aloft with 
both her hands the indispensable jewel-box of the bride. Of the two 
others, one (fig. 168, A, g) ὦ riding a Triton (fig. 168, A, 2) of the Centaur 
type, and the other (fig. 168, A, 2) a Sea dragon (fig. 168, A, 7). On the 
right side of the central group, immediately behind the chariot of Posei- 
don, a lightly clothed Verezd (fig. 168, E, 4) lies stretched in the coils of a 
Hippocamp’s (fig. 168, E, 7) sinuous body, with her back to the spectator, 
holding a goblet in one hand and a goblet in the other.2 Two other 
Nereids (fig. 168, F, #2, 2) follow, on the back of a Sea dragon (fig. 
168, F, 0) and a Triton (fig. 168, F, 23) respectively. 

The simple grandeur of the original conception is developed into 
a rich variety of lines by the fantastic shapes of the marine monsters, 
in contrast with the lovely forms of the Nereids, who recline with 
such easy grace and serene confidence among the coils of their 
grotesque steeds, that we accept their strange and impossible position 


'O. Jahn, Bericht d. sachs. Gesellsch. 
1854, p. 163, Taf. iii.-vilii As examples 
of the manner in which the Greeks re- 
presented the Deities of the ocean, see the 
Statue of Poseidon in the Vatican, which 
is greatly marred by the restored aplustre ; 
the bust of Glaucus in the same gallery; 
two fine 7Zritons in the  Conservatori 
Palace in Rome; a double Vriton Herma 
in the Capitol Museum; (“vo colossal 


heads of Tritons in the Villa Albani with 
fins for eyebrows, which fall over the 
cheek and round thechin ; and others in the 
Vatican. For a description of Tritons vid. 
Pausan. ix. 21, I. 

2 Compare the beautiful group at Naples 
representing @ graceful nymph riding on a 
Hippocamp. The same subject is treated 
in a fine gem in the collection at Florence 
and in another at Berlin. 
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Fic. 168, A. 
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NEREID ON A TRITON. 


Fic. 168, B. 


NEREID ON A SEA BULL, 
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Fic. 168, E. 


NEREID IN THE COILS OF A HIPPOCAMP. 


Fic. 168, F. 
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with delight, as the most natural thing in the world.!. These groups 
of Nereids correspond in their number and functions to the Charites 
(Graces) and Hore (Hours) of Olympian weddings.’ 

A pretty playful element is added to the grandeur, the beauty, 
the turbulence, and the grotesque mysterious romance of this group 
by the introduction of the little Boy-Erotes (Cupids), who, perched on 
the tails or the uplifted hoofs of the Hippocamps, or floating in the 
air, perform with easy confidence and nonchalance the part of 
charioteers. Their presence is very embarrassing to those who think 
that this work proceeds from the atelier of Scopas himself, for the 
boy-cupids are framed in the spirit of Alexandrine poetry, while the 
Eros of Scopas, as we have seen, was a tender youth. 

It will be observed by the spectator who looks at this frieze from 
the proper distance that the procession seems to be coming towards 
him. This effect is produced by the perspective inclination of the 
back of the chariot, and the oval form of the wheel, and the fact that 
one of the harnessed Tritons is represented ex face. By these means 
the effect is produced not of two processions meeting, but coming 
from opposite sides towards the spectator. 

Among the works which have the greatest claim to be copied from 
originals of Scopas, we may mention the Nereid, No. 49, in Venice. 
There are also two Nereids in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, and 
others in the galleries of Florence and Naples. Nor was the repre- 
sentation of marine deities and their train unknown to the earlier 
periods of art. On the Chest of Cypselus Thetis is represented stand- 
ing on a biga—the horses of which had golden wings—and receiving 
from Hephestus the famous impenetrable armour for her son Achilles.* 
Tritons are also mentioned by Pausanias in his description of the 
reliefs on the throne of the Amyclean Apollo ;4 and Myron, as we have 
seen, made Priste® (Pistres, Pistrices), marine monsters. There is 
also an amphora with black figures of an earlier date than Scopas, on 


1 The tolerance of the fair sex for power- naesees δ᾽ Εὐβοῖδας ἀκτὰς λιποῦσαι 
5 ὲ αίστον χρυσέων ἀκμόνων 
ful monsters has in all ages been remarkable. ἀδηδοὺς bea antidote vie ek 
2 See Brunn’s analysis of this group in his 


ip ΝΠ 
Beschreibung d. Glyptothek. p. 144. Seo 
τ wedded κα ies tie ἘΠ ies a 5 Some writers, however, think that this 


word means genre figures. 
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which Thetis is represented bringing a spear, and the Nereids different 
portions of the divine armour to Achilles.! | 

The same subject is treated in the same manner on many sar- 
cophagi,? and on gems, terracottas, Pranestine mirrors, Pompeian 
paintings, and mosaic floors. Nor-is it only in works of classical 
antiquity that the influence of Scopas is_clearly seen. It may be 
traced in Raphael’s fresco of Galatea in the Farnesini at Rome, in the 


Caracci frescoes of the Pal. Farnese, and in many other works of the 
Italian school. 


' Campana Coll. Catalog. Cl. 1, Ser. 4-7, 
No. 1118. See also a vase found by Baron 
Haller in the Island of Rhodes, representing 


the Nereids are occupied in the same task. 
Conf. ‘Stoviglia Ruvese della Raccolta del 
Iatta a Napoli’ (Azz. α΄. /nst. xii. p. 125), 


Nereids carrying the arms of Achilles (Mon. 
@. I. ili. 19, 20, 1840; Ann, ἄς. LI, xi: 
1840); and another in the Brit. Mus. 
(Table-case N, No. 22), where Thetis and 


and an Amphora in Brit. Mus.; <Av7ch. 
Anzeiger, ix. 179; Urlichs, Skepas, p. 143. 
2 Mus. Pio. Clem. iv. 33. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


WORKS OF SCOPAS 


(CONTINUED). 


THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS. 
Ol. 107. 2-108 (B.C. 351-348)? 


‘ SCOPAS was engaged, at an already advanced age, in conjunction 
with Bryaxis, Timotheus, and possibly Praxiteles, in executing the 
plastic ornaments of the famous tomb of King Mausolus (Maussolus) 
at Halicarnassus.' This able and successful tyrant removed his resi- 
dence from Mylasa, the former capital of his kingdom, to Halicar- 
nassus,? in Caria,in the building and decoration of which he spent vast 
sums extorted from his subjects and his vanquished enemies. He 
was nominally a satrap of Persia, but after his revolt from Artaxerxes 
in 362 B.c.—the year of the battle of Mantineia, in which Epaminondas 
was killed, and three years before the accession of Philip of Macedon 
—he appears to have run a very prosperous career of independence 
and conquest until his death in ΟἹ. 117. 2 (B.C. 353). His widow, 
Artemisia, inconsolable for his loss, immortalised her husband and 
herself by rearing a tomb in his honour, which rivalled the Pyramids, 
and ranked with the ‘seven wonders of the world.’* Artemisia herself 
died two years after the king, while the tomb was yet unfinished ; 
and it is recorded, to the honour of the artists employed, that they 


Drlins 2.27, Xxxvi. 30. Vitruv. “vil, have begun to build his own tomb, as was 
preefat. 12. not unusual with Asiatic monarchs. Vid. 
3 Hod. Budrun, on the Gulf of Cos, in Newton’s //ist. of Disc. in Halicarnassus, 
Anatolia. Cnidus, Branchide, i. 55, and his article in 


* Pausan. viii. 16. 4. Newton thinks it Class. Mus. July 1847. 
not improbable that Mausolus himself may 
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completed the work, probably without further reward. Pliny’s account 
of the design and dimensions of the Mausoleum are very difficult to 
understand. Newton is of opinion that it consisted of a mighty 
basement of solid masonry,' in which probably was the sepulchral 
vault, and which supported a féeron (cella) thirty-seven and a 


PULLAN’S RESTORATION OF MAUSOLEUM. 


half feet in height, surrounded by thirty-six columns? (fig. 169). 
Above this pteron was a kind of pyramid with a flat top, on which 


' Talicarnassus, Cnidus, &c., vol. ii. part  Pullan, adopted by Newton. Conf. Petersen, 
i. p. 186. Mr. James Fergusson in an inte- Das Mausoleum. 
resting treatise (7he Mausoleum at Falicar- 2 Parts of these columns are in the Brit. 
nassus restored) dissents from this view, and Mus, 
propeses a different restoration to that of Mr. 


DD. 2 
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stood a quadriga of marble, made by Pythis (Phyteus ?). The basis of 
the substructure rose by three steps, and the pyramid on the top of the 
pteron by twenty-four steps, and the whole building was about one 
hundred and forty feet in height. We are also told that the E. side 
was adorned by Scopas, the N. by Bryaxis, the 5. by 72motheus, and 
the W. by Leochares. This mighty work, which stood some seventeen 
hundred and fifty years, and has given a word to every civilised lan- 
guage, is referred to by Lucian! in an imaginary conversation between 
the shades of Mausolus and Diogenes. The king, in answer to the 
philosopher’s question why he assumed so great a superiority over 
his brother ghosts, replies that he ‘had a larger monument lying on 
him at Halicarnassus than any other dead man, and of such great 
beauty, and with horses and men represented in marble so naturally, 
that no temple could easily show the like.’ It is also mentioned as a 
stupendous work in an epigram.? It appears to have been still stand- 
ing in the twelfth century of our era, and was probably destroyed by 
an earthquake; so that the Knights of St. John were able to use 
the ruins in building a fortress (which they called Petroneum (Bu- 
drun) in honour of St. Peter) in the fifteenth century, and in repair- 
ing it in the beginning of the sixteenth. The principal sculptural 
remains, now in the British Museum, are the colossal Statue of 
Mausolus himself, and a Female figure of corresponding size, generally 
supposed to be a Goddess, who stood on the chariot beside the deified 
king, and performed the part of charioteer. The dress and general 
air of the latter are hardly in accordance with this supposition, and it 
is far more probable that they both stood inside the pteron, or heroum, 
in which divine honours and sacrifices would be offered. Besides these 
we have seven torsos, some of them colossal, among which the frag- 
ment of a Horse and his rider is the most remarkable ; four female 
heads, beautifully executed, which Newton conjectures to be Héré, 
Demeter, Artemis, and Aphrodite; several male heads— Apollo, 
Hermes (or Heracles), Theseus, a Carian prince (or Amazon), and 
Ganymede ; a colossal Ram; the fore- and hind-quarter of a colossal 


' Dial. Mort. 24. 1. Aere nec vacuo pendentia mausolea 
2 Liber de Spectaculis : : Laudibus immodicis Cares in astra ferant, etc. 
3 Conf. Stark, Philologus, xxi. 464. 
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fforse ; fragments of ¢eventy Lions found on the N. side, at a considerable 
distance from the building ; the head and foot of a Boar; a Dog of 
corresponding size, and a Lzoness.' Of the chariot we have only 
fragments of a gigantic wheel. There are also portions of three 
friezses, one of which no doubt ran round the top of the sub- 
structure ; another was above the row of columns which surrounded 
the pteron; and the, third at the top of the cella wall. 

Of these remains the most interesting is the 
colossal statue of AZausolus (fig. 170) himself, which 
is evidently a portrait, and very unlike the ideal 
Greek type. The face itself is broad and square, 
the forehead low, the underlip full and sensual. 
The deep-set eyes produce the effect of a some- 
what barbaric wildness, combined with self-con- 
scious dignity. The beard and moustache are short. 
The hair of the head, which is very effectively 
though not minutely executed, is stroked back 
from the forehead, and falls in long wavy masses on 
each side of the head, more like that of a German 
student of the last generation than of an ancient 
Greek or Asiatic. _Mausolus is clothed in a chiton, 
which is seen on the chest, above the chlamys which 
envelopes the whole figure in rich folds and is 
wrapped round the middle of the body. The 


PORTRAIT OF MAUSO- 
drapery is grand in design, and executed with great LUS. 


skill and truth. The only remaining foot is covered by a laced boot 


over a sort of leather sock. 

The next in importance is a colossal female figure of matronly 
form, supposed to be a goddess acting as charioteer,’ although the 
dress is hardly suitable to that function. The features of the face, 
above which is a triple row of the well-known archaic curls of hair, 
are entirely destroyed. The attitude of this noble and beautiful 
figure is grand and imposing, and the drapery is executed with even 


1 At Constantinople. 
2 Newton, vol. ii. part 1, p. 249. Conf. Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. i. Taf. 31. 
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greater skill and refinement than that of Mausolus. It consists of a 
long chiton of soft and light material, which covers the bosom in fine 
folds, and an ample chlamys, reaching to the nude and beautifully 
formed feet. The latter garment is wrapped in a thick broad fold 
round the middle of the body, and falls gracefully over the left arm, 
in the same manner as in the famous Niobid of the Vatican. 

The remains of ax Equestrian statue (Carian prince ?'), found on the 
N. (Bryaxis’) side, serve to raise our admiration of the genius and 
skill of the artists employed on the Mausoleum to a still higher point. 
Although only a mere torso of the horse, and of the rider little 
more than the lower half of the body, remain, the mutilated figures 


of both seem instinct with life and vigour. The horse is in the act of 


rearing, and the legs of the rider, who wears the oriental trowsers, cling 
to the sides of the horse with the close grasp of the perfect horseman. 
‘Notwithstanding, says Newton, ‘the great mutilation which this 
statue has received, it may be considered one of the finest ex- 
amples of ancient sculpture which has come down to us.’? Of less 
careful execution is the Torso of a seated male figure, in a chiton, and 
a heavy mantle lying across the lap, which might represent Zeus, were 
the upper part of the body nude, as is usual in his statues. It may 
however, be compared with the standing figure of Zeus Labrandeus, 
on coins of Carian kings, which is also fully clothed. 

The British Museum contains several other draped figures from 
the Mausoleum, both male and female, which want of space prohibits 
us from describing more particularly. Of the south side entrusted 
to Timotheus there are no remains. 

Of several heads, also in the British Museum, the most worthy of 
special mention are— 

A large female head* (Aphrodite ?) of great beauty and exquisite 
workmanship, with the normal rows of archaic curls and the back hair 
collected into a conical coif or cap very like that of the Aphrodite (?) 
in the central group of Gods in the Parthenon frieze ; 

a youthful male head, bearded, of purely Greek and heroic type, 


' Newton. Fergusson calls it an Amazon. * Were it not for a certain pathetic ex- 
? Discov. in Halicarn, vol. ii. pt. i. p. pression in the face we should unhesitatingly 
219. say that it represented the Goddess of love. 


-. 
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probably Zheseus, and a male head, beardless, probably representing 
Apollo ; 

the Head of an Astatic (Carian) prince, wearing the tiara ; and 

the Head of a youth (Ganymede?) in a Phrygian cap, very small, 
and perhaps belonging to a relief.! 


RELIEFS OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 


Of the three distinct friezes of the Mausoleum mentioned above, 
there are seventeen slabs in the Brit. Museum.? Twelve of these, 
which had been built into the wall of the Castle of Budrun by 
the knights of St. John, were sent to England by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe in 1846; four more, probably by Scopas, from the E. 
side of the Mausoleum, were discovered by Newton in 1857; 
and another, formerly in the possession of the Serra family in 
Genoa, was purchased for the British Museum in 1865. Most of 
these slabs belong to ‘the Frieze of the order, on the outside of 
the pteron above the Ionic columns. At the time of their dis- 
covery they bore evident traces of colour, the ground being dark 
blue, the nude of the figures dark red, and the dress of scarlet 
and other colours. The bridles of the horses were of metal, for 
the insertion of which holes are still visible. The subject is the 
Battle of the Greeks and Amazons, the same as that on one side of 
the Temple of Phigaleia, with which it forms an object of interest- 
ing and instructive comparison. 

The most striking characteristics of the frieze before us are the 
exuberance of life, the energy and even violence of movement, the end- 
less variety of action, posture and dress, and the hurry, heat, and passion 
which reign in every part of the composition. The extraordinary 
richness of inventive fancy, in which the artist yields to none of his 
predecessors, shows itself in effective contrasts between male and female 
figures, mounted and on foot, draped and nude, erect, oblique, and 
prostrate. Nor is it only by the attitude and motion of the body that 

intensity of feeling is indicated. The varying emotions roused by the 


1 Newton, ὦ c. 
᾿ 2 They were first seen zz sé by Dalton in the last century, and sketched by him. 
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vicissitudes of battle are clearly depicted in the faces of the actors. What 
we have said above of the predominance of the subjective, lyric, indi- 
vidual, element in the modern Attic school, is fully exemplified in 
these reliefs. Each of the smaller groups into which the composition 
is so skilfully divided might form the subject of a poem. 

The artist transports us into the thickest of the battle at its hot- 
test moment. On the whole, of course, the Greeks are prevailing, but 
they have no easy task. A Heracles (fig. 171) (or Theseus) is 
needed to ensure a victory over these earliest advocates of the 


Fic. 171. 


HERACLES (OR THESEUS) AND AMAZONS. 


rights, and avengers of the wrongs, of women, who were ‘a match 
for men’ (ἀντιάνειραι) in quite another than the usual and more 
agreeable sense. 

The Greeks are all on foot, and for the most part nude, though 
a few have the small chlamys round the arm or flying from the 
shoulder. They are armed with sword or javelin and buckler, and 
some wear a Corinthian helmet. The Amazons are on foot or 
horseback, and most of them wear the sleeveless chiton alone, in 
such a manner as to leave part of the person exposed. Some 
wear the chlamys, or have sleeves to their chiton; others the closely 
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fitting trowsers (ἀναξυρίδες). They are armed with axe, sword, and 
bow, and generally carry a small shield (pelta), though many are 
without it. 

The works of the older school with which our frieze has the greatest 
analogy are the reliefs of the Temple of Nike Apteros and those of the 
Temple of Apollo in Phigaleia, It greatly surpasses the former in 
boldness of conception and variety of situation and action, and the 
latter in freedom and correctness of drawing. As in many other 
similar works, not even excepting those of the Parthenon, there is an 


Fic. 172. 


τὴν ral 


) 
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extraordinary difference of merit in different portions of the same 
frieze, some of which are worthy of the greatest masters of the 
period, while others have many glaring faults. In the present case 
this disparity is accounted for more easily than usual by the death of 
Artemisia—whose successor, Hydrieus, took no interest in the Mau- 
soleum—and the consequent necessity for finishing the work in haste 
by the hands of inferior artists. 

_ The most interesting groups of the relief are those discovered 
by Newton, and the one purchased from the Serra family in 
Genoa. In slab C a beautifully moulded Greek warrior is laying 


deadly stroke, are inimitably given.! 
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FIG;, 1723: 


his left hand on the head 
of a conquered Amazon 
whom he has forced down 
on her knees (fig. 173) 
and is about to dispatch 
with his sword. She on 
her part stretches out her 
right hand in _ piteous 
supplication, and having 
failed to pierce his heart 
with her other weapons, 
is trying what a pathetic 
glance can do. In the 
group on the left of 
slab D, perhaps the 
finest of all, two Greeks 
are employed in cutting 
down one disarmed Ama- 
zon (fig. 174), who sup- 
ports herselfon one hand 
and knee in a very beau- 
tiful attitude. A very 
fine contrast is presented 
to us in N, where a 
Greek warrior in a Co- 
rinthian helmet is bend- 
ing over an Amazon 
whom he is about to dis- 
patch (fig. 175). The 
ruthless intent expressed 
in his face, and the calm 
upward look with which 
the hervine awaits the 


In slab M we see an Amazon 


! The deauty of her face has unfortunately been omitted in our illustration. 
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Fic. 174. 


GREEKS AND AMAZONS. 


(εὔνππος) sitting in fearless ease with her back to her horse’s head, 
and drawing her bow against an enemy (fig. 176). Her rearing horse 
meanwhile is striking with his foreleg at a Greek before him. 
The difference between Fic. 175. 

the older and the younger 
Attic schools, of which we 
have spoken above, is seen 
not only in the greater bold- 
ness and variety of concep- 
tion, and the unbounded free- 
dom of execution displayed in 
this frieze, but in the psychical 
and moral tone which per- 
vades it. Even in the Phi- 
galeian marbles the face is 
left almost void of expres- 


sion, while here it is made to 


reflect the most vivid emo- 
tions of the soul—wrath, 
fear, suppliant pathos, and compassion. The tendency of the age 


SLAB N, FROM MAUSOLEUM FRIEZE. 
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to sacrifice everything to beauty is shown too in the treatment of 
the Amazons. The female warrior, who in earlier art had thrown 
off the characteristic softness and weakness of the sex, becomes 
in the hands of Scopas and his associates the lovely, charming 
woman, against whom we wonder to see the manly warrior raise 
his sword. There is an evident desire to please the spectator 
by the display of the beautiful but very inappropriate forms of 
the Amazons, for which reason the slit chiton (σχιστὸς χιτών), 
an unusual and unfitting garment for an Amazon, is frequently used. 


MOUNTED AMAZON, 


The subject of the second frieze, of finer and whiter marble, bor- 
dered below with an ogee, seems to have been a chariot race, repre- 
senting perhaps the funeral games instituted in honour of Mausolus. 
Among the few recognisable objects in these flatter reliefs (mezzo 
vilievo) are a broken quadriga, and a female charioteer with a fine 
expressive head, leaning forward in eager rivalry. 

The third frieze, which is in higher relief, seems to have suffered 
greatly from the weather, and was therefore probably on the outside of 
the substructure of the Mausoleum. One of the slabs contains the 
figures of a Centaur and a Lapith, from which it is conjectured that 
the Centauromachia formed the subject of the whole composition. 


es 
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Besides these remains of Ionic friezes, there are fragments of 
square metope-like slabs in a frame projecting about an inch. The 
relief on one of them is supposed to represent Theseus dashing 
Skiron against a rock. The others are so much defaced as to defy 
even an archzologist’s microscopic eye and fertile imagination. 


> 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE NIOBE GROUP: 
(Fig. 177.) 


THE myth of Niobe and her children is familiar to much humbler 
individuals than Macaulay’s odious ‘ fifth-form boy, ἢ and it would be 
impertinent to repeat in this place the incidents of their tragic fate. 
The catastrophe of the once proud queen of Thebes, in which she 
retains nothing of her former nature but the sense of bereavement and 


FIG. 177. 


THE NIOBE GROUP, 


the power of tears, had precisely the mingled elements of beauty, 
pathos, and thrilling tragic interest, which would draw the attention of 
the younger Attic school. We are not surprised therefore to find in 
Pliny a brief notice of a group of Niobe and her children, concerning 
which he adds that it was doubted whether it was the work of 
Praxiteles or Scopas.? The question will in all probability never be 


4 “qj 
ie 
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' The Niobe tragedy had been treated by 
art on the Throne of the Olymp. Zeus (Pau- 
san, v. 11. 2; Brunn, Avimstl.-Gesch. i. 174), 
where Pheidias brought it intoconnexion with 
the Theban story of the Sphinx. The minia- 
ture sketch of the group (fig. 177) does not 
give exactly the arrangement adopted in the 
Uffizi at klorence, but the one which seems 
to me most correct. <A figure is missing 
between Niobe and the Pedagogue. 


? Nam quis non Nioben numeroso funere mastam 
Non cecinit ? 


Olymp. Nemesianus, in beginning of the 
Cygenetica. Conf. Soph. Antigone, 822; 
Electra, 147; Horat. Od. vi. 6. 1; Juvenal, 
Sat, vi. 71. 

3 Plin. MV. 77. xxxvi. 28: ‘ Par heesitatio 
est in templo Apollinis Sosiani Niobe liberos 
morientis, Scopas an Praxiteles fecerit.’. A 
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settled ; but we are inclined to trace in the motzf and treatment 
of this beautiful work the pathetic and excitable temperament of 
Scopas. It is indeed attributed to Praxiteles in two epigrams,! but 
they are light in the balance against the doubts of Pliny. It stood, he 
says, in the Temple of Apollo,? which was erected, about 716 A.U.C. 
(B.C. 38), by Caius Sosius, who was Antony’s legate in Syria and 
Cilicia. Hence it has been plausibly conjectured that Sosius brought 
it from Seleucia on the Calycadnus in Cilicia, and displayed it at his 
triumph for his victory over Judza in 35 B.C. 

A large number of statues, which evidently represented the same 
scene, were discovered in 1583 in a vzgva near the Lateran at Rome, 
and after passing through various hands were acquired by Leopold 
Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1775, and have ever since been one of 
the chief glories of the Uffizi Palace at Florence. 

The scene is one which irresistibly carries our thoughts to what 
has preceded and must follow it. It represents not so much an action 
as a state of feeling. A moment before all was peace, prosperity, 
and joy ; a moment after, and there will be peace again, but it will 
be the eternal peace of death. The noiseless arrows of the unseen 
deities are already flying from cither side, and two of the children, a 
son and a daughter, lie prostrate on the ground in the agonies of 
death. Others, fatally wounded, are tottering to their fall; and the 
rest are fleeing from the terror, like a frightened herd of deer. Yet 
fear is not the only emotion manifested. There are touching in- 
cidents of self-forgetfulness in the desire to help and save: a brother 
supporting the drooping form of a sister (177, δ; the attendant slave 
(pedagogus) (177, g) busying himself less about his own safety than 
that of his tender charge. Above them all towers the grand figure 


similar doubt prevailed concerning a figure 
of Janus Pater (i.e. Hermes Dikephalos) at 
Rome, and another of Cupid holding a 
thunderbolt. ‘Item (par heesitatio) Yarzus 
Pater in suo templo dicatus ab Augusto ex 
Egypto advectus utrius manus sit. Simi- 
liter in curia Octavice queeritur de Cufzdine 
fulmen tenente, id demum affirmatur Alcibia- 
dem esse principem in ea etate ’ (Plin. WV. 77. 
xxxvi. 28). 


1 Anthol. Gr. iv. 181. 298 (Planud. iv. 
129) :— 
ἐκ ζωῆς με θεοὶ τεῦξαν λίθον, ἐκ δὲ λίθοιο 
ζωὴν Πραξιτέλης ἔμπαλιν εἰργάσατο. 
Conf. Auson. 222. 28 :--- 
Vivebam sum facta silex, que deinée polita 
Praxitelis manibus vivo iterum Niobe. 
2 Outside the Porta Carmentalis, at the 
foot of the Capitoline Hill. Vide Urlichs, 
Skopas. Ν 
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of the mother (177, 7), on whose devoted head these ruins fall, pre- 
eminent, not in stature and beauty alone (digna ded facies), but in the 
dignity of her divine despair. Without any further attempt to flee or to 
save herself, she gazes upwards with a wistful but hopeless glance 
which stirs the inmost chords of the soul. With the maternal instinct 
still strong in her heart she folds the tender shrinking form of her 
youngest daughter (177,f) to her lap, and tries to shield her with her 
own person from the coming death. 

On its first discovery the Florentine group was hailed without 
hesitation by the credulous enthusiasm of the age as the very work 
of Scopas or Praxiteles mentioned by Pliny.'' Closer examination, 
however, gave rise to doubts, to which the acute and unsparing 
critic Mengs gave loud and decided utterance. He brought forward 
sufficient reason for declaring that not one of the figures could 
be regarded as the work of a great Greek master. This ap- 
parently hasty and harsh judgment was more generally acquiesced in 
after the great discoveries of the 19th century, which brought to light 
undoubted original works of Greek art in the sculptures of A%gina, 
Olympia, the Theseion and the Parthenon, and established a standard 
by which previously known works could be fairly tested. Still more 
important in the case before us was the discovery of duplicates of 
some of the principal Niobid statues at Florence. The famous 
daughter of Niobe* in the Chiaramonti Gallery in the Vatican is 
immeasurably superior to the corresponding figure in the Uffizi; and, 
indeed, as it is of Parian marble, some writers regard it as belonging 
to the original group. Canova discovered another fragmentary group 
in the Vatican of a young girl wounded by an arrow in the left breast, 
and leaning against a youthful male figure, which corresponds exactly 
with a portion of the Florentine group. Some writers would bestow 
the name of Niobid on the well-known and most beautiful figure of a 
kneeling youth, generally called //oneus, in the Glyptothek at Munich; 
and even Friederichs seems half inclined to the same opinion. Ilioneus, 
as the reader will remember, is the name given by Ovid to the 


* Winckelmann, too, was deceived, and doubt of their originality. 
said that no one as yet had expressed a 2 A duplicate of d in the Florentine group. 
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youngest son of Niobe, who alone touched the heart of Phoebus by 
his prayers ; but all too late :— 
Motus erat, cum jam revocabile telum 
Non fuit, Arcitenens. Minimo tamen occidit ille 
Vulnere, non alte percusso corde sagitta.? 

The best authorities, however, on the ground of the entire nudity 
of this figure, and for other weighty reasons, have finally decided 
against its claims? to be placed in the Florentine group, though all 
allow that it is an original Greek work of the highest merit.’ 

On the other hand, several of the figures found in the same place 
as the Niobids have been unanimously excluded from all connexion 
with them ; e.g.a Dzscobolus; the well-known ‘ Wrestlers’ in the tribune 
at Florence ; a Polyhymnza ; and a horse. 

It is generally assumed that the number of figures was originally 
seventeen—viz. Niobe herself, fourteen children, a Paedagogus, and, as 
Of these we possess 
From 


a pendant to him, a Trophos (female nurse). 
twelve—lViobe, sex sons, four daughters, and the Pedagogue. 
the great superiority in the stature of the Queen herself, as central 
figure, and the difference in the height of the other figures, it was at 
first supposed that we hada pedimental group before us. It has, how- 
ever, been found impossible to arrange them within a triangular gable in 
any intelligible order.*| Among the many theories which have been 
broached on the subject, the most plausible* seems to be that they stood 
on an undulating rocky base, with a not too distant background, so 
as to produce the effect of a very high relief of a somewhat pictorial 
character. According to this view, Niobe would occupy the highest 
point, and the children from either side would be fleeing towards her 
for refuge. In any arrangement, of course, the godlike mother would 
occupy the centre, and her place is indicated by the fact that she 
alone is represented ex face. 


1 Ovid, Jet. vi. 264. 

2 Brunn, Urlichs, O. Jahn, &c. 

3 E. Curtius now calls it Ganymede (Arch. 
Zeit. N. F. i. p. 42). 

4 As Friederichs remarks, ‘ The difference 
in size between the figures is not greater than 
would be accounted for by the difference of 
age, and the representation of children is 
unknown at this period. Ina pediment the 


lying figures would leave an ugly gap in the 
angles, and, moreover, could not be seen 
from below’ (A7oéde, 81). 

5 Friedr. Baust. p. 242. Conf. Botticher 
(Kon. Mus. Abgiisse, &c. p. 460), who thinks 
that they were placed on a semicircular 
base. 

* Conf. Stark, Niobe, Sc. p. 103. 
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The form, attitude, and countenance of Niobe afford one of the 
best examples in plastic art of the true Greek moderation (σωφροσύνη), 
(fig. 178). When we think of the suddenness with which the awful 
calamity had burst upon her, and all the horrors of her position, we 
might expect to see a face distorted by the violence of her emo- 
tions. We could have forgiven the artist had he veiled it, as the 


painter Timanthes did in the case of Agamemnon at the sacrifice 


of Iphigenia! But no; in that acme of her sufferings, the form of 
Niobe has lost nothing of its majesty and high-born grace, and her 

Fic. 178. face retains all its queenly beauty ; and yet 
what a depth of hopeless sorrow does it 
reveal!? She falls, indeed, the victim of the 
Nemesis she had so wantonly provoked, but 
she falls like a queen and a heroine, carrying 
with her the sympathy of all beholders. 

We are accustomed to see the plainest 
features illumined and transfigured by the 
noble soul; but in Niobe the indwelling 
spirit is allowed for once to take its own 
proper form, and to show incarnate no- 
bleness, 

Pride and despair are not the only feel- 
ings depicted in that upturned face. There is also a trace of the most 
touching pathos ; the trembling of the lip, and the quivering of the 
lower eyelid, are harbingers of the tears which are to flow for ever. 
And the immediate cause of this emotion is before us. Very striking 
and beautiful is the contrast between the stately form of the proud 
strong woman who shows no fears for her own person, and the timid 
shrinking child who clings to her in an agony of fear, and thinks to find 
a refuge in her mother’s lap even from the fury of the Gods (fig. 179). 
It isa natural and beautiful conception, that of all the frightened throng, 
the youngest and the tenderest should have reached the mother first, 
and should occupy her chief attention in virtue of her very insigni- 


HEAD OF NIOBE, 


' Conf, vase in Brit. Museum, Table-case _ it, so beauty is not preserved by the removal 
N, No. 1. or diminution of emotion, but by the power 

? “For as virtue lies not in the absence of — of beauty to overcome it’ (Schelling). 
passion but in the mastery of the mind over 
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ficance and helpless dependence. The poet surely must have looked 
on this touching group when he wrote the lines— 


εὐ ee 
Ss <a 


Ultima restabat, gam toto corpore, mater 
Ἢ Tota veste tegens, unam minimamque relinque 
De multis minimam posco, clamavit, et unam, 
In vain! 
Dumque rogat, pro qua rogat, occidit. 


FIG. 179. Fic. 180. 


NIOBE AND HER YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, NIOBID. 


The effect is greatly heightened by the contrast between the tight 
and closely fitting dress of the poor child, which shows the tender 
immaturity of its form as clearly as if it were nude, and the rich 
flowing masses of the mother’s robes.! 


! There are replicas of the head of Niobe Rokety; also an antique (and a modern) 
at Brockesley House ard in Oxford; a relief | Niobid at Wilton House, and another in the 
representing the slaughter of the Niobids at possession of Lord Yarborough; the well- 
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The next figure on Niobe’s right hand is the first daughter (fig. 
180), who, like the mother, is in the act of drawing her garment 
over her head as if for defence. In the midst of her flight she is 
stopped short by an arrow which pierces her neck. The left arm is 
bent back to the wound, and the whole body seems paralysed by the 


Fic. 181. Fic. 182. 


NIOBID. BROTHER AND SISTER, 


shock. The beautiful face of this simple and noble figure was a fa- 
vourite model with the Italian masters, and especially with Guido Reni. 

The second daughter (fig. 181), who is following the first in her 
flight towards the centre, is still unhurt. The left hand, which is 
rightly restored, is widely opened and raised in astonishment, while 
with her right she seems to be drawing her garment over her head. 
There is, as we have said, another, and far superior, copy of this statue 


known Fagan Niobid, a dlauhgter of Niobe, — stroying the Niobids, in the Brit. Museum. 
and a relief of Apollo and Artemis de- | —<Specimens of Anc. Sculp. i. 35, 37. 
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in the Vatican (Museo Chiaramonti). It is unfortunately without 
a head, but the treatment both of form and drapery is so masterly 
that it is chiefly owing to the nature of the ground—which is not 
uneven and rocky, as in the case of the other statues—that it cannot 
be regarded as the original work of the great Greek master. 

Next to this incomparable daughter comes, in the Florentine 
group, the e/dest son, whose left arm, and half the lower right arm 
with the drapery about it, have been restored, so as to efface the traces 
of the impact of another figure. It is plausibly conjectured that in its 
complete state it was an exact duplicate of the well-known group i 
the Vatican (fig. 182), which Canova first pointed out as a member of 
the Niobe composition. The Vatican work represents a Young Girl 
with a wound in her left breast, leaning against her brother, who has 
stopped in his flight to assist her, and is supporting her fainting and 
collapsing frame. . Laying one hand affectionately on her shoulder, he 
raises his garment with the other, as if to protect himself and her. 
This is one of those touching examples of love and pity in conflict 
with mere selfish fear, which so greatly enhance the variety and interest 
of this noble composition. 

Next to this group comes another son (fig. 183), whose raised left 
foot rests on a rock, as if he were mounting a height. He looks 
behind him towards the quarter from which the arrows fly, and at the 
same time raises his garment with his left hand, as if apprehensive of 
attack from the other side also. 

The next place is properly occupied by a beautiful figure, formerly 
called ‘ Marcissus,; which Thorwaldsen first recognised as a Niobid 
(fig. 184). He is wounded and has fallen on his knees, and is trying 
with his left hand to draw the deadly weapon from his back, while he 
‘throws up his right arm in an agony of pain. 

In all probability the last figure on this side was a Daughter 
stretched at full length upon the ground, in responsion to the dying son 
at the other extremity of the group. 

Passing to Niobe’s left hand, we are obliged to leave the place 
nearest to her blank,! as we know of no figure or group which we could 


1 See miniature sketch of group, fig. 177, *, p. 414. 
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with any certainty place in the original composition. Ottfried Miiller 
and others propose, indeed, to insert a group of a@ stster coming to the 
atid of her brother, which they have put together on the authority of a 
gem,!' and regard as a pendant to the group above described (fig. 182). 
Next to this gap should come the Pedagogus with the youngest son, 
who are separated in the Florentine series. A nearer approach to the 
original design is found in a group discovered in 1836 at Soissons, and 


Fic. 184. 


NIOBID. NIOBID. 


now in the Louvre (fig. 185), in which the attendant slave is laying his 
right hand protectingly on the arm of the frightened boy, while he 
raises his left, as if in supplication, towards the height on which the 
divine archer stands. Asa separate figure, concerned only about his 
own safety, he would have no raison d’étre. The head of the 
Pedagogus, which, being that of a slave, was no doubt of a very 
different type from the Niobid ‘ Dzs nat, is lost in both figures. 


‘ Muller, Denkm. d. a. Α΄. 142 B, d, e. Conf. Friederichs, Baust. p. 238. 
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The Pedagogus is followed by the statue of a daughter, fully robed 
in chiton and chlamys (fig. 186), who is cowering in an agony of 
fear, and wildly spreading out her arms in surprise or supplication. 
It was found with the rest of the group, but was for some time 
supposed to be a Psyche, because it very closely resembles a winged 
figure in the Capitol in an exactly similar position. But it is no 


Fic. 186. 


PAEDAGOGUE AND YOUNGEST SON, NIOBID. 


doubt a daughter of Niobe, and fits well into the place assigned 
to it. 

Then follows a wounded Niobid, who has sunk on one knee, and 
though hardly able to support himself in an erect position, looks 
upwards towards the god who has slain him with an almost defiant 
gaze (fig. 187). 

The last figure on this side, a@ soz, lies stretched on his back in the 
agonies of death. His left hand covers the wound from which his 
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life is ebbing, while his right arm lies across his face as if he would 
fain protect himself from another fatal shaft ' (fig. 188). 
Pausanias mentions another representation of the tragedy of 
Fic. 187. ; Niobe and her children which he 
saw at Athens. ‘On the top of 
the theatre’ (i.e. the part where 
the audience sat), he says, ‘ there 
is a cave among the rocks, under 
the Acropolis, in which are 
Apollo and Artemis slaying the 
children of Niobe.’? We are left 
to guess the value of this work, 
and whether it was in relief or 
consisted of round statues. Stark 3 
suggests that it may have been 
consecrated by Thrasyllus. 

A few years after the setting 
up of the marble group of Niobe 
and her children in the Sosian 
temple, another representation of the same subject was placed in 
another sanctuary of Apollo, viz. the Memorial temple erected to him 


NIOBID. 


Fic, 188. 


DYING NIOBID. 


in honour of the victory at Actium. This was a relief in ivory upon 
the folding doors of the temple. These doors were originally made 


_ | There is a better duplicate of this statue another of inferior merit at Dresden. 
in the Glyptothek (No. 141) at Munich, and 2 Pausan, i. 21. 5. 3 Niobe, Sc. 145. 
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for a temple of Apollo in the town of Cume on the coast of 
Asia Minor, and were removed to Rome in 28 B.c.'  Propertius ? 
mentions them among many other beautiful works in the ‘golden 
portico of Phoebus.’ 

There is a shield in the British Museum on which Apollo, Artemis, 
and the Niobids are represented in relief. - 

The tragedy of Niobe was also made the subject of painting, to 
which it was especially adapted. Lactantius Placidus * speaks of a pic- 
ture of the Greco-Roman period in which Niobe, conferta tot natis, is 
trying to protect her offspring from the fury of the Gods. We know of 
no vases of the ‘ Severe’ (or ‘ Rigid’) style in which this theme is 
treated, but there are representations of it on two cups of the ‘ Per- 
fect’ style in red figures, found at Vulci.‘ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STYLE OF SCOPAS. 


In our endeavours to form an estimate of the comparative merits 
of Scopas we receive but little aid from ancient literature. Lucian 
only refers to him once; Cicero, Quintilian, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, and Statius do not mention him at all. Horace, Juvenal, and 
Martial take but little notice of him, though their words imply his 
great reputation. Pausanias and Pliny speak of his works, but 
without describing their style or estimating their merits. All that 
we have of direct praise of his works is contained in the turgid 
descriptions of the orator Callistratus and a few epigrams which we 
have already quoted. Of his great technical skill it is impossible to 
doubt, but he is chiefly, we might almost say preeminently, remarkable 
for the far higher quality of creative genius. The fertility and bold- 
ness he displayed in an extraordinary variety of compositions are 
truly wonderful, and his skilful hand was able to carry out the most 
difficult and audacious of his original conceptions. To him we owe 
not only new types of the more ancient gods—as Apollo, Ares, 
Dionysos, and Aphrodite, whom he, not Praxiteles, first dared to show 


' Stark, Miobe, p. 332. ΣῊ ἍΤ, 3 Ad Stat. Theb. iii. 394. 4 Stark, Viobe, 150. 
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in the unveiled lustre of her beauty—but the subordinate deities who 
formed their train, the Bacchanalian Thiasos, the Satyrs, Sileni, and 
Wood Nymphs, and all the wild strange melancholy monsters who 
represent the changing moods of the restless and ever complaining 
ocean. The art of Scopas rings the changes on the whole scale of 
human emotions and desires, and ranges through the whole region of 
poetic inspiration, from the most tender love song and the holiest 
hymn to the wildest dithyramb. He embodies for us the rapture of 
the soul inspired, possessed, and enslaved, by music, in his Apollo 
Citharcedus ; the longing desire and the brooding regrets of love in 
his Himeros and Pothos ; the phrensy of the religious devotee in his 
Bacchante ; coarse, unbridled passion in his jovial half-bestial Satyr; the 
wild yearning of the mariner in his sad yet boisterous Tritons ; the 
deep love of the mother in the broken-hearted Niobe; and the 
agonised fear of pain and death in her devoted children. He did 
more than any other artist to represent nature in her softest and ten- 
derest as well as her wildest and most unconstrained manifestations, 
and conquered for Plastic art whole regions of passion and pathos 
which had hitherto lain outside its sphere. 

The art of Scopas was essentially ideal, and in this respect he 
stands far above all other artists of his school. His was not, indeed, 
the ideality of Pheidias. He did not rise to the conception of the 
Olympian Zeus—it was only in the large calm soul of the greatest of 
artists that such a form could be reflected. But in each ripple of the 
agitated heart of Scopas, stirred by the breeze of passion, some lovely 
or interesting form was glassed. 

He represented exclusively either Gods, or the embodiments of 
moods and feelings, and never condescended to pourtray a merely 
human individual, and only one hero, and that one Heracles. As 
might be expected too from the nature of his genius, he worked ex- 
clusively in marble, which is better fitted for the representation of 
soft elegance and beauty-and passionate emotion than gold and ivory 
or bronze. 
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CHAPTER XXXViC 


PRAXITELES. 


Ol. 104-110 (B.C. 364-340). 


PRAXITELES, who is generally considered as the greatest in the se- 
cond triumvirate of Greek sculpture, was in all probability the son of 
Cephisodotus, and born in the Attic Deme Lvesidg, at the end of 
the fifth century B.c.' Pausanias? says that he flourished in the 
third generation after Alcamenes, and Pliny places his prime in the 
years 364-360 B.C. We have, indeed, no fixed dates from any period 
of his life, but there is good reason for believing that his first works 
were executed about Ol. 100 (B.C. 380), and that he was therefore a 
younger contemporary of his chief rival in fame, Scopas, by about 
four Olympiads.’ His first teacher was his own father, Cephisodotus, 
who, as we have seen, was a worker in bronze; but he was early 
associated with Scopas, who exercised great influence over him, and 
drew him away from bronze to marble, in which material his greatest 
works were executed. 

We had occasion to remark above how very little notice is 
taken of Scopas by ancient writers, considering the high merit of 
his works. The very opposite may be said of Praxiteles. His name 


1 Some German writers, on the rather J@ittheil. aus Oesterreich, iv. p. 1. Conf. 


slender ground of a passage in Pausanias (v. 
20. 2), have endowed Praxiteles with a grand- 
father of the same name. The existence of 
a younger Praxiteles, a contemporary of 
Theocritus, is sufficiently attested by two 
inscriptions, and it is to him that the lately 
discovered ‘ Hermes with the infant Diony- 
sos’ in Olympia was by some erroneously 
referred. See W. Klein, Archaeol. epigr. 


Brunn, Sttzung d. Aon. baier, Acad. Nov. 6, 
1880. 

τ νης, ὃ. 1. 

3 It seems probable that he lived to see 
Alexander on the throne of Macedon; for 
this artist’s favourite, Phryne, offered to 
rebuild the walls of Thebes which Alexander 
had destroyed for the honour of placing her 
name upon them (Athenzeus, xiii. p. 59). 
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is associated with those of Pheidias, Polycleitus and Myron, and Greek 
and Latin authors vie with one another in singing his praises in the 
highest strains of eulogy. 


Phidiacus signo se Juppiter ornat eburno : 
Praxitelen patria vindicat urbe lapis— 


says Propertius.'. Phzedrus? declares that artists of his own time en- 
deavoured to enhance the value of their own works by attributing 
them to Praxiteles or Myron; and Varro is quoted as saying that 
Praxiteles was known for his surpassing skill ‘to every man of any 
pretensions to a polite education.’* Considering that both were 
thought capable of creating a Niobe, it is difficult to account for so 
marked a preference, unless we attribute it to the fact that Praxiteles 
was a native Athenian citizen, or to the refined sensuality of his 
style, which suited the character of the age, and made his works 
intelligible and irresistibly attractive to the great mass of the Athenian 
people. An appeal to the senses always meets with a louder response 
than an appeal to the intellect, although we must in all fairness allow 
that Praxiteles appealed to both. 

But though Athens was the chief centre of his activity and fame, 
he by no means confined his operations to Attica or even to Greece. 
We are able to follow him by his works to Megara, through Beeotia 
to Delphi, and thence into the Peloponnesus—to Mantineia in Arcadia, 
and to Olympia in Elis. His name was equally well known among 
the Greeks of Asia Minor, in all parts of which his works were 
famed, principally in Caria (Alexandreia‘ and Halicarnassus) and the 
neighbouring Cnidus and Cos, but also in Lydia (Ephesus), and in 
the extreme north at Parion on the Propontis. His productiveness, 
considering the great excellence of his works, is almost incredible. 
We have trustworthy notices of at least forty-seven groups, statues 
and reliefs, by his hand, and it is not likely that all his creations 
have been recorded in literature. It is on the ground of the extra- 
ordinary fertility of his genius that Praxiteles has been regarded by 
most writers as the head of the younger Attic school, and the at- 


evs v.26; 2 v. pref. ‘paullum modo humaniort.’ 
3 Aulus Gellius, M. Altica. xiii. 16: 4 Steph. Byzant. v. ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια. 
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tempt of Brunn! to place Scopas beside, or even above, him excited 
considerable wrath in the mind of Friederichs? and other warm par- 
tisans of the great Athenian. We have endeavoured in the preceding 
chapter to give to Scopas the due meed of praise which is some- 
times denied him, but we have no wish to detract from the glory of 
Praxiteles, which has very recently been. more firmly established by 
the discovery of his ‘ Hermes and the infant Dionysos’ at Olympia, 
of which we shall speak more fully hereafter. 

Among the earlier works of Praxiteles were those which he 
executed for several towns of Boeotia, and these may have been com- 
pleted in Athens and sent to their destination. 
378 B.C., after the liberation of Thebes from Spartan influence, he was 
employed in the plastic decoration of the Temple of Heracles in 
Thebes and the nature of this work necessarily implies a long 
He must also have resided for a 
considerable part of his life in Asia Minor, and, amongst other places, 
in Ephesus, where he made az altar of Artemis, and adorned it with 


But about the year 


residence in the Bceotian capital. 


reliefs.1 According to a doubtful notice in Vitruvius,®> he was ene of 
the many great artists whom Artemisia invited from Greece to erect 
the tomb of her husband, Mausolus.® After the year 338 B.c. (OL. 
100. 3) we find him once more in the mother country employed on 
the colossal statue of Hera Teleia at Platz.’ 

The very large number of works attributed to Praxiteles precludes © 
the possibility of giving a detailed account of them in this place. Of 
those, therefore, concerning which little is known, I shall give a mere 
list; and as it is impossible to ascertain the exact chronological order 
in which they were executed, the arrangement will be ina great measure 
arbitrary. We begin with the larger groups. 

1. The Twelve Gods (inthe Temple of Artemis Soteira at Megara).8 

2. Hera, Athéné, and Hébé? 

3. Demeter, Cora, and lacchus"® (inthe Templeof Demeter at Athens), 


1 Gesch. da. Kiinstler. 

2 Praxiteles und τὲ Niobe-grupfpe’. 

8 Pausan. ix. 11. 6. Attributed by W. 
Klein (of. ct.) to the grandfather of Praxi- 
teles. 

4 Strabo, xiv. p. 641. 5 vii. Proefat. 

6 Vide supra, p. 402. 7 Pausan. ix. 2. 7. 

8 724. i. 40. 3. Both these groups are 


attributed by W. Klein to Praxiteles the 
grandfather. 
When the material ts not mentioned, it 

may be assumed to have been marble. 

5. Pausan. viii. 9. 3. 

% Clem. Alex. Protrept. 62. Cicero, in 
Verrem, iv. 60, 135. Compare the ‘ Eleusi- 
nian Relief,’ p. 299, supra. 
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4. Flora (Cora? Hora?'), Triptolemus, and Demeter (in the Ser- 
vilian Gardens at Rome). 

5. Rape and Restoration of Cora? (at Athens). Pliny says, ‘ Fecit 
ex wre Praxiteles Proserpine raptum; item Catagusam. The word 
Καταγοῦσα, which can only refer to Demeter, may either mean that she 
is represented as bringing her daughter back to the light of day after 
her sojourn in Hades, or as restoring her to her infernal spouse at 
the end of the period which she was allowed to spend with the Gods 
above.* 

6. Apollo, Leto, and Artemis‘ (at Megara). 

7. Leto, Apollo, and Artemis’ (at Mantineia). 

8. Apollo and Poseidon. Probably from Athens; but in the time 
of Pliny ® they formed part of the rich collection of Asinius Pollio. 

9. Dionysus with Staphylus* and Methé* (in bronze, at Rome”). 
This group, which no doubt came from Athens, contained the statue 
of the famous Satyr (Staphylus), which the Greeks called περιβόητος 
(famous).!° Of this new type, from which all bestial grossness is 
purged away, we have several copies, of which we shall speak here- 
after. 

10. Menads (Thyiads), Caryatides, and Silent (in Rome," but 
originally in Athens). The Mznads and Thyiads denote respectively 
the Attic and Laconian female attendants of Dionysus. ‘ Sileni’ is 
used here of Satyrs in general, both old and young. The whole 
Thiasos (Bacchic rout) is here represented indulging in frenzied revelry 
under the inspiration of the God." ‘ By thy art, O Praxiteles,’ says 
the epigram, ‘ the very stone learns to revel wildly, and old age is no 
longer feeble.’ '’ 

11. Danae, Nymphs, and Pan. A group highly praised in two 


' Urlichs, Ods. de Arte Praxitelis. δ᾽ Ibid. γ΄. Ὁ. 1, 
3 Plin. Δ΄ 27. xxxvi. 23. © N. Ad. xxxvi. 23. 
3 Compare a similar group on a vase from 7 Name of a satyr, from σταφύλη, a bunch 
Southern Italy belonging to Mr. Hope. Dr. οἵ grapes. 
G. Loeschke (Arch. Zeit. ii. Heft. 1880, p. " Μέθη, personified intoxication. 
102) maintains that the Catagusa was a dis- ® Plin. MV. H. xxxiv. 69. 
tinct statue (like the Pselioumene and Ste- 0 Tbid. 


phanousa, vide infra), and may _ have N Plin. ἍΤ xxxvi. 23. Urlichs, Ods. 
represented a spinning girl, like that‘in the de Arte Prax. p. 14. 
Glyptothek (No. 314) at Munich. '2 Conf. Eurip. Bac. v. 380. 

4 Pausan. i. 44. 2. 13 Anthol. Gr. ii. 251. 2. 
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epigrams.' It is difficult to account for the association of Danae with 
Pan and the Nymphs. 

12. The Thespiade. A group of five Thespian maidens,? in bronze, 
brought by Mummius from Greece, and set up before the Temple 
of Felicity. Varro‘ relates that a Roman knight, Junius Pisciculus, 
became enamoured of one of these figures and slew himself in despair. 

-Lucullus borrowed them to adorn his triumph, and by consecrating 
them in the Temple of Felicity rendered it impossible to the lender 
to recover them.’ 

13. Agathodaimon and Agathe Tyche (Success and Good Fortune), 
brought from Athens, where it stood near the Prytaneion, and placed 
on the Capitol at Rome. ®lian relates the same strange story of 
insane love and suicide in connexion with the figure of spate Tyche, 
as we have noticed above.* 

‘14. Hera Teleta (Juno Pronuba’). A colossal temple-statue in 
the Temple of the Goddess at Plataa. She is represented standing, 
and some writers conjecture that we have a copy of this work in the 
beautiful and well-known colossal figure called the Funo Barberini 
in the Rotonda of the Vatican.’ ; 

15. Rhea. At the entrance of the same Temple of Héré stood 
a statue of Rhea bringing a stone in swaddling clothes to Cronos 
(Saturn). 

16. Leto. A temple-statue at Argos, by the side of which stood an 
image of Ch/orts, whom the Argives regarded as the youngest daughter 
(Melibcea) of Niobe, who was saved from the massacre by Leto, and 
was surnamed Chloris because she turned fale green with terror,'° 

17. Artemis Brauronia.. A temple-statue on the Acropolis at 
Athens. When Iphigeneia and Orestes returned from Tauris (Crimea), 


1 Anthol. Gr. iii. 91. 4, and iv. 186. 315. 8 Overbeck, Gesch. d. Plastik, ii. 29. 

2 bid. ii. 114. 70. Benndorf, de Anéhol. Bursian (Allgem. Encycl. i, 82, p. 457, note 
Gr. p. 67. 91) thinks that we have the head of this 

8 Plin. WM. ΖΦ. xxxiv. 69. Cic. 7 Verr. statue on a coin of Plate given in Ὁ. 
1V:-2:-4. Miiller’s Denkm. d. a. Α΄. i. 134. 

4 apud Plin. . 77. xxxvi. 39. ® Pausan, ix. 2. 5. Both Hera Teleia 

5 Dio Cass. fragm. 76 (vol. i. p. 81, ed. and Rhea are attributed to the grandfather 
Becker). of Praxiteles by W. Klein (op. cit.). 

4. Claud. ASlian. Var. Hist. ix. 39. 10) \Pausans ΤΠ] Δ ΣΤ 5, 


t Pasa; ἸΧῚ 2: ἢ: We bide 23557. 
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they brought with them the image of a local goddess of Tauris, whom 
the Greeks identified with their Artemis. As they landed with it at 
Brauron, on the eastern coast of Attica, it took its name from that 
village, which was the scene of very curious rites.' Friederichs is 
inclined, without much reason, to see a copy of this work in the 
Artemis Colonna? at Berlin. 

18. Artemts in Anticyra (in Phocis). Represented with a torch 
in her right hand, a quiver on her shoulders, and a dog by her 
side. Pretonius* is supposed to refer to this statue in the words 
‘Et osculum quale Praxiteles habere Dianam credidit’ (a little mouth, 
such as Praxiteles supposed Diana to have). 

19. Z7yche (Fortune), a temple-statue in the sanctuary of the 
Goddess which stood near the Temple of Aphrodite at Megara.‘ 

20. Trophonius, a temple-statue in Lebadeia, which, according to 
Pausanias, resembled Asklepios.® Erginus, the aged King of Orcho- 
menos, married a young woman, in obedience to an oracle, and 
had two sons, Trophonius and Agamedes, though Trophonius was 
said to be the son of Apollo. On arriving at man’s estate they 
distinguished themselves as architects, and built a Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, and a Treasury for Hyrieus, in which latter building they 
secured an unseen entrance, and used it for the purpose of carrying off 
treasure from time to time. The theft was discovered, but Trophonius 
escaped by sacrificing his brother. He was subsequently swallowed 
by the earth in the grove of Lebadeia (in Baeotia), was worshipped 
as a God. He had an oracle in a cave, which enjoyed great celebrity, 
and was consulted by Croesus when he grew apprehensive of the grow- 
ing power of the Persians.® 

21. Apollo Sauroctonos (the Lizard-slayer), a statue in bronze, 
representing a youthful Apollo with an arrow in his hand, watching a 
lizard as it creeps up the trunk of a tree.’ There is no doubt that we 
have two copies of this charming work; viz. the small bronze figure 


1 Suidas, s.v. “Apwros. O. Miiller, Do- 300; Aristoph. Ades, 502. 


rians, il. 9. 3. 7 Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 70. The epigram of 
* Prax. und die Niobe-grupfpe, p. 103. Martial (xiv. 172) appears to apply to this 
3 Satyr. c. 126. statue :— 
4 Pausan. i. 43. 6. δ χ, 10... Ad i oT aoe NLacert 
® Jbid. Conf. Herod. i. 46; Eurip. /on, Parcs ἡϑ απ digiew ils pesre tia: % 
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in the Villa Albani, and the more generally known replica in marble 
(fig. 189), 2x the Galleria delle Statue of the Vatican (No. 264). The con- 
nexion between the Sun-god and the lizard is not very apparent, except 
that this animal generally seeks the sunshine. It has been supposed, 
indeed, that the lizard was introduced as a symbol of the prophetic 
power of the God.' But the whole air:and character of the work is 
opposed to such an interpretation. Apollo, if it be Apollo, is here 
represented, not in his graver and more dignified aspect, as the divine 


Fic. 189. Fic. 190. 


APOLLO SAUROCTONOS. THE APOLLINO. 


Prophet, the Inspirer of oracles, but as the playful Ephebos, half hiding 
behind a tree, and trying his skill in transfixing the nimble animal by a 
rapid thrust. We are told that the same game is still played by boys 
in Italy. It may seem singular that a Greek artist should have chosen 
a deity for so trivial and playful an occupation, but this is only another 
instance of the familiarity with which the once dread forms of the 
Gods were treated by the younger Attic school. The marble copy in 


! Welcker, Acad. Kunstmus, zu Bonn, p. 71. Feuerbach, Vatican. Apollo, 226. 
FF 
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the Vatican, which is of life-size, and certainly the most beautiful of 
the many repetitions of the work, is well calculated to give us an idea 
of the ineffable grace of Praxitelean art. The God is represented in 
the newly budding flower of youth, leaning with easy indolent grace 
against a tree, and seeking, boylike, for some easy pastime in his 
idle mood. The design, too, is interesting in the history of art, as an 
early, perhaps the earliest, instance of the genre style, which subse- 
quently becomes so popular." 

22. Apollino (fig. 190). Of a cognate style and character is the 
beautiful and well-known figure in the Tribune at Florence, appro- 
priately named Apollino, for it is the idle, careless, dreaming God, the 
offspring of poetic fancy rather than of genuine faith. This figure 
illustrates what we said above of the effect of placing the hand on 
the head to denote rest from exertion, which is here combined with 
the resting of the elbow on the tree, by which the beautiful undulating 
flow is given to the lines of the graceful form. 

23. Dionysus, in the Temple of the God at Elis, near the old 
Theatre, between the Agora and the Temple of Mene (Moon).  Per- 
haps the same as the statue of the God described by Callistratus? as 
the work of Praxiteles, without any further indication of the place 
where it stood than that it was in a grove. 

The Dionysus of the younger Attic school is so greatly modified 
from the old type as to be almost a new creation. And the reason of 
the change is evident. The grand old faith of the early Greeks, which 
approached very nearly to Monotheism, had given place to Polytheism 
in the fullest sense of the term, which filled every part of nature and 
human life with a motley crowd of minor deities. Many of these are 
embodiments of the operations and enjoyments of rural life, and of 
the emotions excited by the contemplation of the features of the 
physical world—the grove, the vineyard, the cornfield, and the 
stream. We are surprised to find so few indications of what we 
call the love of nature in the literature of the Greeks. They knew 


1 For representations of the same subject 3 Schiller (Ueber die nothwendigen Grenzen 
on gems vid. Millin, Prerres gravées, pl. 5; beim Gebrauch schoner Formen) remarks that 
and O. Miller, Denkm. d. a. Α΄. 147. the Greek ‘did not love external nature 


2 Stat. 8. as we do; his impatient fancy led him 
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but little of that ‘mingling of the soul with nature’ which seems 
almost peculiar to our own age and race. All such feelings took in 
them a definite and plastic form, and lived before their eyes as the 
presiding deities of the all-supporting Corn—the joy-giving Wine— 
the restless, smiling, frowning Ocean —the dzdal meadow—as Deme- 
ter, Dionysus, Flora, the Satyrs, Sileni, Nymphs, and Nereids. 
Nothing brings more clearly before us the change of style which 
had taken place between the age of Pheidias and the age of Praxi- 
teles than a comparison between the types of Dionysus in the two 
periods. Originally a mere phallic Herma, or even mask,' the God 
of Wine gradually assumed in art the grand and stately form 
of the old Dionysus. The well-known characteristics of this type, 
such as we see him in the so-called 
‘Sardanapalus’ in the Vatican (Sala 
di Biga), and in a still finer example 
in. the British Museum, and in the 
‘ Visit-of Dionysus to Icarius’ (fig. 
191) (Brit. Mus. and elsewhere), are 
the thick, redundant locks of hair, 
the soft, flowing beard, the full, good- 
humoured, cheerful face, the oriental, 
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effeminate style of dress, and the car- 

Ἢ chesion (wine-cup) in one hand, and a bunch of grapes in the other. 
The Dionysus of Praxiteles is a beardless youth, the soft, rounded 

surfaces of whose tender form melt imperceptibly into one another in 

lines unbroken by the prominence of bone or muscle, and reveal the 


luxurious and half-feminine nature attributed to the God? The head 


venture outside the gates.’ Socrates: ‘ Very 


away over it to the drama of human life. 
true, my good friend; and I hope that you 


Only the living and free—only characters, 


actions, fates, and manners—satisfied him. 
The want of nature in our life and circum- 
stances makes us fly to Nature for relief, 
There is a passage in the Phedrus of Plato 
which bears upon this point. Phezedrus says to 
Socrates, ‘I always wonderat you, O Socrates, 
for when you are in the country (this was 
only a mile or two from Athens!) you really 
are a stranger who is being led about by a 
guide. . . . I rather think that you never 


will excuse me when you hear the reason, 
which is that I am a lover of knowledge, 
and the mez who dwell in the city are my 
teachers, and not the ¢vees in the country’ 
(Jowett’s Translation). 

1 O. Miiller, H. d. a. Κ΄. p. 506. 

2 Visconti, viii. 234. Lus. ἡ: Priap. 
xxxvi. v. 3: ‘Trahitque Bacchus virginis 
tener formam.’ Orpheus, Hymn. Mises, v. 
4: “Appeva καὶ θῆλυν διφυῆ. 
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is adorned with the mz¢ra (the Phrygian cap of cloth) and a garland 
of vine-leaves or ivy, from beneath which the hair flows down in long 
ringlets like that of a woman.'| The tender body is mostly nude, or 
partially covered by the z2drzs (fawn’s skin) ; on the feet are high and 
richly ornamented shoes—-the Dionysian cothurni. As ἃ sceptre, the 
God carries in his hand the ¢iyrsus (narthex?), a light staff entwined 
with ivy, with the pine cone on its top. The Dionysus of the younger 
school is seldom represented enthroned, as in earlier art, but either 
indolently leaning against a tree or on a favourite Satyr, or lying 
down. But the difference between the earlier and later type of 
Dionysus is still more strikingly marked in the features and expres- 
sion of the face. The older God is at once dignified and jovial, and 
above all contented and self-sufficing. The expression on the face of 
the Praxitelean Dionysus, as we have said, is one of vague longing ; 
and the fire of the eyes, in which all the possibilities of Bacchanalian 
frenzy lurk, is shrouded beneath a veil of melancholy. 

Although of later date, we may refer here to the beautiful dust of 
Dionysus in the Capitoline Museum, so soft and feminine in form and 
expression that it long passed unchallenged under the name of 
Ariadne. The lovely head has lost much of its beauty from being 
deprived of the luxuriant hair which once shaded the face. It is of 
the true Praxitelean type, though it probably belongs to the Alexan- 
drine age, which delighted in blending the forms and features of the 
two sexes. 

The beautiful Harnesian torso of Dionysus at Naples, which Meyer, 
a friend of Géthe, praised as ‘a noble combination of the grand 
with the soft and beautiful,’ and the famous statue of the God at 
Madrid, in which he is represented as leaning idly against a Herma 
of the bearded Bacchus, are well calculated to give a clear idea of the 
Praxitelean type. 

24. Satyr. In the street, says Pausanias,® leading from the Prytan- 


See the Bust of Bacchus at Leyden (Archaeol. 


1 Eurip. Bacch. 235 :— 


ξανθοῖσι βοστρύχοισιν, εὔκοσμος κόμην Zeit. 1862, p. 229; Alon. d. Lust. ii. 41. 1; 
οἰνωπός, ὄσσοις χάριτας ᾿Αφροδίτης ἔχων. Denkm. α΄. α. Α΄. ii. 345). 
2 νάρθηξ, a tall umbelliferous plant. 5.1 have not seen the original statue, but 
* O. Miiller, /Yandb. d. Archaeol. p. 595. there is an excellent cast of it at Berlin. 
4 Callistr. Stat. 8 :-- 4}; σοι; 


ὄμμα δὲ ἣν πυρὶ διαυγὲς μανικὸν ἰδεῖν. 
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eion—called 7rzfodes, from thenumber of tripods set up in it—there was 
a statue of a Satyr, of which Praxiteles was said to be nota little proud. 
When Phryne asked him which was the most beautiful of his works 
he allowed her to choose one of them as a gift, but would not tell her 
which of them seemed to him the best. Phryne therefore ordered her 
servant to go hastily to Praxiteles and inform him that the greater 
number of his statues had been destroyed by fire, but not all. On 
hearing this Praxiteles rushed out of the house, crying out that all his 
labour had been lost if the flames had seized his Satyr and his Eros. 
Phryne then wisely chose the Eros, and dedicated it in the Temple at 
Thespiz.! f 

The transforming grace-giving power of art has seldom been more 
strikingly manifested than in the evolution of the Satyr of Praxiteles 
—of which the statue in the Capitol gives us an idea— from the semi- 
bestial ‘idle and worthless’? race who followed Dionysus in drunken 
revelry. In their original form the Satyrs were ignoble both in form 
and feature ; their limbs, though strong, were without fair proportions, 
and either disfigured by coarse sinews or by the soft spongy flesh of 
the habitual drunkard; their legs were covered with hair and they were 
goat-footed ; their heads were partly bald, their ears were pointed, and 
hard knots protruded from their neck ; while a tail of bristling hair 
disgraced their backs. Their faces were rendered preternaturally 
ugly by low, mean foreheads, snub noses, and a lascivious leer ; so that 
we are surprised and angry that they seem to find favour with the 
sprightly and charming nymphs. They are, however, favourite sub- 
jects of art, and seem chosen by the Greeks to express the less noble 
feelings, and the coarser, wilder passions of our human nature, which, 
while they could not altogether ignore, they shrank from  incor- 
porating in an entirely human form.* 

In the Satyr of Praxiteles all that is coarse and ugly in form, all 
that is mean or revolting in expression, is purged away by the fire 


1 Athen. xiii. p. ΠΑ And all the way their merry pipes they sound 
rae ΞΕ ΘΗ ἜΡΩΣ 3. 2 That all the woods with startled echo eg 

ip , Sm. 13. 2. ' Aid with their horned feet doe wear the ground, 
ze he merry train of Dionysus is wel Leaping like v.anton kids in merry Spring. 
described in Spenser’s Farry Queen :—- 
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of genius. Of external marks of his lower nature nothing is left but 
the pointed ears and the arrangement of the hair over the forehead, 
which is a reminiscence of the budding horns of a goat. His identity 
is indeed not altogether lost. He is still redolent of the woods and 
fields, but he reminds us no longer of the rude manners and unbridled 
passions of uncivilised life, but of the more peaceful and romantic 
enjoyments of the country, of the dolce far niente in the shade on 
summer days, of the music of the groves, the shepherd’s pipe, the 
rustic maiden’s carol, and the mysterious 
whisperings of the breeze-stirred leaves. 

The best of the copies of the work of Praxi- 
teles, of which Winckelmann knew as many 
as thirty, is the well-known statue in the Ca- 
pitol at Rome (fig. 192). This Satyr, which 
some regard as ¢he Periboetos, is represented in 
virtual nudity, with only the panther’s skin 
slung loosely across his chest. In type he 
approaches very nearly to the Dionysus of 
the younger school, and to the Apollo Sauroc- 
tonos, although there is just the difference 
which separates the most human of Gods from 
the most refined of Satyrs. The Satyr is a 
satyr still; ‘idle and unfit for work’ or war, 
incapable of any greater exertion than that 
of strolling in the woods or piping to, and 
dancing with, the ‘rosy-armed’ Nymphs of 
the wood and mountain. 


SATYR AFTER PRAXITELES. 


In connexion with this new creation of Praxiteles, archzologists 
have pointed out the further progress which it shows in the repre- 
sentation of easy negligence. The first step was to throw the weight 
of the body on one leg, and to leave the other at rest. Here we see 
the legs still further relieved of the burden of the body, by giving a 
support to the elbow. The tree on which the Satyr leans not only 
affords the necessary support, but the leaning attitude throws his form 


into an attitude of undulating grace than which nothing can be more 
charming to the eye. 
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Another example of the softening power of the new style of the 
younger Attic school is the beautiful group of 

Stlenus carrying the infant Dionysus‘ (fig. 193). In earlier art 
Silenus is a coarse drunken, amorous, but. clever old beast. Here 
both figure and face are ennobled, yet not so as to destroy his 
identity. The expression with which the regards his nurseling is ten- 
der and pleasing. Although they do not belong to this period, we 
may refer here to some other interesting representations of the 
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SILENUS WITH THE INFANT. FAUN IN THE CAPITOL. 


Faun and Satyr tribe. The most remarkable of these are the 
celebrated statue called the Lurberint Faun at Munich, one of the 
most powerful productions of the realistic post-Alexandrian school, 
which represents a youthful Faun of a coarse type, stretched on a 
rock, sleeping off a heavy fit of drunkenness ; the Dancing Faun of 
the Villa Borghese? at Rome, which has been falsely restored by 


1 Silenus is referred to as male nurse of — sez Bacchus, ii. 511. 
Dionysos in Diod. Sic. iv. 14. Conf. * Vid. Anna. d. Inst. xv. p. 266 : 1] Fauno 
Orphic. Hymn. 53.1; and Lucian, Prefat. ἃ. Villa Borghese.’ 
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Thorwaldsen, who places cymbals in his hand, whereas he was no 
doubt really playing on the double flute. The effect of this fine 
statue is rendered in the highest degree comic as well as pleasing, 
by an affectation of dignity and solemnity, which is an utter failure, 
and contrasts most absurdly with his ridiculous figure and face; the Faun 
treading the Scabellum, in the Tribune at Florence, which is remarkable 
for the anatomical knowledge and technical skill evinced in the action 
of the raised foot on the high wooden shoe (κρούπεζα, κρούπαλα.--- 
scrupeda, scabellum) with which he is beating time; the Faun of red 
marble (rosso antico) in the Capitol (fig. 194), found with other 
statues of coloured stone in Hadrian’s Villa) Some thirty other 
Fauns may be seen in Rome. 
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THE CNIDIAN APHRODITE. 44t 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


PRAXITELES 


(CONTINUED). 


25. APHRODITE OF CNIDOS. 


ἄμαχος γὰρ ἐμπαίζει θεὸς ᾿Αφροδίτα. 
ἡδίστη θεῶν πέφυκας ἀνθρώποισιν. 
ΟΕ all the works of Greek plastic art which ancient writers have 
thought worthy of especial mention, none, except perhaps the Zeus 
and Parthenos of Pheidias, excited their interest and admiration in 
so high a degree as the Aphrodite of Cnidos. In speaking of this 
miracle of beauty, the wise grow foolish, and the foolish mad. Pliny! 
himself makes no exception: ‘Above all the works not only of 
Praxiteles, but in the whole world, is the Venus, to see which many 
men made the voyage to Cnidos, which was fashioned, as is supposed, 
with the approbation of the Goddess herself.’ ‘What,’ says Cicero,? 
‘do you suppose the Cnidians would have suffered rather than lose 
their marble Venus?’ ‘The Paphian Cytherea,’ runs the epigram,? 
‘went through the waves to Cnidos, desiring to behold her own image, 
~and having beheld it, “ Alas! alas!” she cried, “ where did Praxiteles 
behold me thus? I thought only three persons—Paris, Anchises, and 
Adonis—had done so.” ’ The same epigram says that ‘when Pallas 
and the Consort of Zeus had seen the Cnidian Aphrodite, they said 
“ We were wrong to blame the Phrygian (Paris).”* “Neither did Praxi- 
teles fashion thee nor the chisel, but thus thou stoodest when judged 
by Paris.”’® As another proof of the value and celebrity of this 


τ xxxvi. 20. 2 In Verrem, 60. + Anthol. Gr. i. 97. 8. 
3 Anthol. Gr.i. 104.9. Conf. iv. 168, 246. 5 bid. 1. 104. I0. 
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work, we are told that Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, offered to buy it 
of the Cnidians by paying their whole national debt, which was very 
iarge ; but the Cnidians preferred ‘to suffer anything’ rather than 
give up their treasure ; ‘and w7th good reason, adds Pliny,' ‘ for by 
that statue Praxiteles made Cnidos famous.’ 

In this great work the art of the period and of Praxiteles, its fore- 
most representative, appears to have culminated. It expresses, in a 
degree which no other statue can be said to do, the spirit of the New 
Attic School, and it could not have been created either in the pre- 
ceding or following period of Hellenic art. 

Praxiteles has been called par excellence the sculptor of women, 
and it required the great social changes produced by the Pelopon- 
nesian War to make him so. One.of the most important of these 
changes was in the position and character of the Athenian women. 
The picture presented to us by the poets of the married state in the 
heroic age includes some of the noblest female forms which we can 
conceive in the heathen world, occupying a position of dignity and 
honour. The aristocratic bearing of many female statues proves the 
reality of this high position of women at an early period, and these 
have their parallels in the Calypsos and Circes of poetry. A great 
change for the worse, therefore, and one for which it is difficult to 
account, must have taken place between the heroic and historic ages. 
Solon had to forbid his countrymen to sell their daughters or sisters 
into slavery ; and at a later period, when art was making its greatest 
efforts, the women of Athens lived in a state of complete subordination, 
and in almost Oriental seclusion. ‘ The best woman,’ says Thucydides, 
‘is she of whom least is said ;’ and ‘ The greatest ornament to a woman 
is, in the words of Sophocles, ‘silence.’ Xenophon represents Socrates 
asking Nicomachus about his domestic affairs, and we learn that his 
wife was fifteen years old when she married. Her husband explains 
her duties to her, which are, ‘to keep indoors; to send the outdoor 
labourers to their work ; to superintend the indoor servants; to dis- 
tribute what is brought into the house; to look after the corn and 
wool.’ Demosthenes (‘pro Nezra’) says: ‘ By our wives we become 


' xxxvi. 21. What would Mr. Gladstone say to a similar offer? 
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fathers of legitimate children, and maintain faithful guardians for our 
houses; the Hetairai were meant to promote the enjoyment of life.’ ! 
Whether single or married, their whole lives were regulated by their 
male relatives, and no kind of attention was paid to their mental 
education. As a necessary consequence of such neglect and dishonour, 
the female citizens of Athens were in all respects inferior to their hus- 
bands. These, finding no charm in the society of their wives or sisters, 
sought refuge in the company of young women called Hetazraz (com- 
panions), for the most part aliens, who lived a free life, and having no 
fixed duties or recognised social status, sought to maintain themselves 
in the favour of the men by cultivating every personal and mental gift. 
Many of them attached themselves as disciples to the great statesmen 
and philosophers of Greece, and Aspasia was the companion, on equal 
terms, of Pericles and Socrates. Lastheneia, the Mantineian, the 
disciple of Plato, and Leontion, the pupil and mistress of Epicurus, 
were more celebrated for their abilities and literary accomplishments 
than for their beauty.2, No doubt the vast majority of these women 
were degraded both in character and position, as we learn from the 
pages of Lucian, Plautus, and Terence ; and were for the most part 
slaves. If a freeborn woman adopted the same mode of life (and 
such cases were very rare), she lost all the privileges of her birth, was 
compelled to change her name, and sank into the class of aliens. 

The Hetairai, as we see, were not unknown even in the best period 
of Greek art, but their influence did not make itself widely and deeply 
felt until after the Peloponnesian War. Such a scene as that recorded 
by Athenzus,? who relates that Phryne, letting down her hair, 
descended into the sea before all the Greeks at the public festival at 
Eleusis, would have been impossible at any earlier period, and clearly 
shows to what an extent the worship of mere beauty had lowered the 
tone of the national morality. 

Of this new Aphrodisian cult in its most refined and intellectual 
phase, Praxiteles was the most distinguished Hierophant. He has 
been called ‘the sentimental adorer of the Hetairai;’ and if we accept 
this designation for him, we must remember how great were the 


' See an excellent article on this subject 2 Diog. Laert. iii, 46; iv. 2. Athenzeus, 
ia the Quarterly Review, vol. xxil. p. 104.. xiii. p. 588. 3 Athen. xiii. p. 590. 
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intellectual endowments, the refinement, and the elegance of many who 
were classed under this name. The aim of Praxiteles was the delinea- 
tion of the most perfect beauty and grace in their tenderest and most 
attractive manifestations. As he had no higher aim than this, he 
found his natural field of observation and study in a class of women 
who were chiefly occupied in the cultivation of personal beauty and 
of those arts and graces which recommended them to the favour of 
the other sex. We are not surprised, therefore, when we read that it 
was from one of the most famous of these Hetairai, Phryne, from 
whom Apelles drew his Venus Anadyomene, that Praxiteles moulded 
his Cnidian Aphrodite.' 

Pliny? informs us that Praxiteles made two images of Venus, 
which he sold at the same time, the one clothed and the other entirely 
nude. They were first offered to the people of Cos, who, influenced 
by religious and moral scruples,’ chose the former ; while the Cnidians,* 
who, in spite of their Dorian descent, were more ‘ advanced,’ bought the 
latter, which attained an immeasurably greater fame.° The statue, 
which was of Parian marble, stood in the centre of a small temple 
ina grove of myrtle and other trees.° It was approached by two 
paths, so that the figure might be seen from different sides ; and it 
was equally admired from both points of view. 

We have seen that Praxiteles was not the first who dared to 
represent the Goddess nude, and even now a sort of excuse for the 
daring innovation is sought in the situation, which is that of preparing 
for the bath. There is every reason to believe that the attitude of the 
Cnidian Aphrodite is given on a medal struck in honour of Plautilla, 
the wife of Caracalla‘ (fig. 195). There is another medal, struck at 
Cnidos in the same reign, in which the Cnidian Venus is represented 
in company with Asklepios.*. The action of the Goddess is one 
which, after the universal practice of the higher Greek art, carries the 


' The doubtful ‘honovr’ has been claimed δὴ island by digging a canal only five stadia 
also for Cratina (Clem. Alexandr. Protrept. long (Herod. i. 174). 


A SOW. 71 XXXVI, 20:22: 5 © Immensa fame differentia.’ 
3 ¢Severum id ac pudicum arbitrantes.’ ® Lucian, Amores, c. 13. 
‘It was, perhaps, their devotion to 7 Conf. a gem in Lippeit’s Dakthyliothek. 


Aphrodite which made them so easy a prey Seri. i. part 1,n.80. Copied in O. Miiller’s 
to Harpagus, and so incapable of finishing JD. d. a. Α΄. 146 ὁ. 
the great work of making their isthmus into 5. Vid. Visconti, A/us. Pio. Ci. i. 113. 
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thoughts of the beholder both backwards and forwards. The last 
garment is just laid aside; in another moment the beautiful apparition 
will be lost to sight beneath the cooling wave.! 

The principal description of this wonderful work is contained in 
Lucian, to whose opinion, as that of a man of cultivated taste, great 
importance must be attached, although ‘he is apt to be rhapsodical. 
‘ The Goddess,’ he says, ‘was placed in the midst of the temple, a 
most beautiful and charming image of Parian marble,’ of lofty bearing, 
with a gentle smile which just reveals the teeth. . . . And such 
was the demiurgic power of art that the 
hard and stubborn nature of the stone 
looked beautiful in every limb.’ Lycinus 
in Lucian,when choosing single features W 
from different statues for the composi- το 
tion of his pattern beauty Panthea,® | \v 
speaks with admiration of the hair of 
the Cnidian Aphrodite, and the fore- 
head, and the pencilled eyebrows beau- 
tifully drawn, and ‘the tender moisture’ Ἢ 


of the bright, joyous, and pleasant eyes.’ 
The term ὑγρὸν seems here to denote ee ee 
the peculiar and charming expression given to the eye by the angsaat 
raising of the lower lid, which is characteristic of almost all the statues 
of Venus. 

It has been disputed, with a warmth becoming the subject of 
controversy, whether the Cnidian Aphrodite is to be regarded as a 
purely sensual image of physical beauty, or whether it was ennobled 
by an expression of unconscious innocence. According to Brunn, 


1 Ovid describes the position :— συναρμόσας μίαν σοι εἰκόνα ἐπιδείξω τὸ ἐξαίρε- 

Ipsa Venus pubem;, quoties velamina ponit, Tov παρ᾽ ἑκάστης ἔχουσαν. An absurd idea! 

Protegitur leva semireducta manu. 4 Lucian, Imagines, 6: Kal τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν 

2 Lucian, Am. 13: Παρίας δὲ λίθου δαί- δὲ τὸ ὑγρὸν ἅμα τῷ φαιδρῷ καὶ κεχαρισμένῳ. 
δαλμα κάλλιστον. Conf. Anacreon, Od. 28 :— 


3 Lucian, 7mag.6. The statues laid under τὸ δὲ βλέμμα νῦν ἀληθῶς 


ἀπὸ τοῦ πυρὸς ποίησον 
menes, the Sosandra of Calamis, the Lem- ἅμα γλαυκὸν ὡς ᾿Αθή ας 


nian Athene, the Amazon leaning on a spear, dna δ' δγρθν δεὲ᾿' Κυθήρης: 
and the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles. 5 Brunn, A.-Gesch. and Friederichs, 


Φέρε δὴ ἐξ ἁπασῶν ἤδη τούτων ὡς οἷον τε Praxiteles und die Niobe-Grupfe. 
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it was the representation of a purely sensual form, ‘intended to 
please solely by its personal beauty.’ Others see in it ‘a grand 
and pure ideal in striking contrast to the frivolous and sensual Venus 
types of later times,’' and reject with scorn the imputation cast on 
Praxiteles of pandering to the lower appetites of our nature. We 
cannot altogether coincide with either of these views. In the case 
before us it is evident that the form is not chosen as the vehicle of 
any high thought or interesting action, after the manner of Pheidias 
and Polycleitus. She stands before the mind’s eye solely as the 
highest representation of the loveliness of woman, without any higher 
attribute of mind or character, and incapable of inspiring any sublime 
or heroic sentiment. All the notices and descriptions which we have 
of her point in the same direction. The epigram says that she was 
the Paphian Goddess ‘such as Ares wished her to be.’ Lucian is 
never tired of describing the paroxysms of passionate admiration 
into which the sight of her threw the entranced and stupefied 
beholder. A youth covered the walls and the bark of soft trees with 
the words ᾿Α φροδίτη καλή, and offered at the shrine of the Goddess 
all the beautiful things he possessed.” 

On the other hand, it would be unjust to Praxiteles, and contrary 
to the spirit of the period in which he lived, to class his works with 
the productions of a later age, or with such ahominations as the Venus 
Kallipygos at Naples. The Venus of Praxiteles is at any rate free from, 
and unconscious of, the passion she excites. His aim was not a very 
high one, but he represented the youthful female form as the fairest 
flower of the human race, in its ideal perfection such as Nature herself 
had never framed ; and from what we know of his other works we may 
feel sure that he would not mar its eternal truth and beauty by any 
meretricious gesture or expression. We may allow that the beauty 
of Phryne aided him in his work, but his Goddess was no Phryne. 
We may even allow that his chisel was guided by the hand of love, 
but certainly not to the detriment of his work, /este Tennyson :— 


’Tis not your work but Love’s, Love unperceived, 
A more ideal artist he than all, 
Came, drew your pencil from you, drew those eyes. 


) Hettner. 2 Lucian, Amor. 
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We have probably no exact copy of the Aphrodite of Cnidos ; the 
statues which most nearly resemble it are ‘te Cuzdian Venus’ of the 
Vatican, which has been disfigured by restored drapery ; the ‘ Venus of 
Cuidos’ at Munich (fig. 196), which, though a Roman work, is simple, 
pure, and graceful.' The ‘ Venus de’ Medict’ and the ‘ Capitoline 
Venus, of which we shall speak below, must also be regarded as 
modifications of the same original type, of which Praxiteles was pro- 
bably the creator. We may also mention here the Zozwwneley Venus 
in the British Museum, ¢he well-known torso at 


Fic. 196. 


Naples, and a much finer torso at Berlin. A most 
beautiful example of the Praxitelean manner will 
be found in a bronze statuette of Venus in the 
British Museum. The Goddess is represented with 
one leg raised, and we may suppose, although the 
arms are wanting, that she is in the act of bind- 
ing her sandal. It is a work of great purity 
and beauty. Mr. Newton speaks with very high 
praise of a bust of Aphrodite at Arles, which in 
his judgment gives a good idea of.the style of 
Praxiteles. 

Other statues of Aphrodite by Praxiteles 
mentioned by ancient writers are the Aphrodite 
of Cos, a draped figure, praised by Cicero;! 
the Aphrodite of Thespie, by the side of which 
stood a portrait statue of Phryne ;> the ‘Aphro- : 
dite of Alexandria (in Caria) in the Temple of «rug venus or cnrDos’ 
Adonis ; and ax Aphrodite in bronze, which was τδρνδ μὰΣ 
taken to Rome and set up before the Temple of Felicity. Pliny 
says, somewhat strangely, that it was ‘equal to the master’s marble 
- figure (the Cnidian) renowned throughout the world’ It was de- 
stroyed by fire, together with the temple, in the reign of Claudius. 

26. Eros in Thespie. Eros, as an independent deity, appears some- 


1 «The water-lily itself is not chaster,’ says *Plin. WV. 74. xxxyi.-2o; 
Friederichs. TOF A215. 
2 There is a good cast of this bust in the 5 Pausan. ix. 27. 5. Alciphron. 4222: 1. 


Slade School of University College, London. /ragm. 3. Steph. Byzant. v. ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια. 
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what late in art,and even Pheidias is not known to have executed any 
statue of him,although he appears perhaps in the Parthenon frieze in at- 
tendance on his mother. It is remarkable that no mention is made of 
him in either Homer or Aéschylus, and although he appears in the Cos- 
mogony of Hesiod as one of the first and oldest of the Gods, it is only 
as the principle of union among the discordant elements from which the 
universe was formed. The God of Love, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, is a creation of the later poets, and the full and complete 
embodiment of this conception in sculpture must be chiefly attributed 
to Praxiteles. He executed a statue of Eros,as the artistic expression 
of his own love for Phryne, ‘drawing the archetype from his own 
heart,’ ' and we have seen that he regarded it as his happiest effort. 
Phryne, having gained possession of it by the stratagem related above, 
or received it as a free gift of love, offered it in the Temple at Thespiz 
in Beeotia, where it stood between a statue of Aphrodite and of Phryne 
herself.2, The celebrity of this marvel of plastic art almost equalled 
that of the Cnidian Aphrodite herself. Cicero uses almost exactly 
the same words respecting these two statues. Thespiz, he says, was 
visited solely for the sake of the Eros of Praxiteles, ‘there being no 
other reason for going there. * Notwithstanding its formal consecra- 
tion as an object of worship, Caius Czsar (Caligula) sacrilegiously 
removed it to Rome. It was restored to the Thespians by Claudius, 
but was again carried off to Rome by Nero, where it perished in a 
conflagration in the reign of Titus.‘ As some consolation for their 
irreparable loss, the Thespians set up a copy of the lost Eros of 
Praxiteles, by the hand of the Athenian Menodorus. 

We know no particulars of the motzf of this statue. We are 
only told that it was winged, and that some foolish admirer, 
probably an emperor, had covered its pinions with gold, ‘by which,’ 
says the Emperor Julian, ‘the accuracy and finish of the work were 
destroyed.’*> We may even doubt whether he was represented with 


' Anthol. Gr. i. 75. 84:— Alciphron. £ fist. fragt. 3. 
ἐξ idins ἕλκων ἀρχέτυπον Kpadins. * In Verrem. iv. 2. 4. Conf. Plin. WV. 7. 
2 Anthol. Gr. ii. 254. I (Planud. iv. XXXV1. 22. 


4 Pausan. ix. 27. 3. 


205):— 5 Julian. Imp. Orvat. ii. p. 54. 


"Avi μ᾽ ἔρωτος Ἔρωτα βροτῷ θεὸν ὥπασε Φρύνῃ 
Πραξιτέλης, μισθὸν καὶ θεὸν εὑρόμενος. 
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his usual attributes, the bow and quiver, for, according to the epigram, 
‘he infused his love charms not by his arrows but his eyes.’ 

The Eros of Praxiteles, like that of Scopas, was not the pert, 
mischievous, and merry little boy of later art, who could know 
nothing of the passion he so wantonly inspired ; but the tender youth, 
just rising into mankood, who broods over the new sensations which 
pervade his heart, but whose timid inexperience and self-distrust 
lead him to pine and dream rather than to woo or seize the object of 
his affections. 

nee FIG. 197. 

The exquisite torso of 
Eros discovered by Gavin " 
Hamilton in Centocelle, 
near the Via Labicana, 
and now in the Vatican, 
may help us to realise the 
conception of Praxiteles. 
We have, indeed, no ex- 
ternal grounds for assum- 
ing that it is a copy of 
the Thespian statue. Yet 
there is much in the Vati- 
can torso, of which we give 
the head (fig. 197), which 
reminds us of the style 
of Praxiteles—the full 
rich locks of the hair, the dreamy melancholy inclination of the head, 


THE EROS OF CENTOCELLE, 


and the glance of the eye, from which the first rays of love seem to 
break through a cloud of sadness. That it is a copy of some great 
type is the more probable because the inferiority of the execution to 
the design forbids us to regard it as an original work. Traces of 
wings are found on the back, and attempts have been made to restore 


by the aid of better preserved copies in the Vatican,' and in the 


Museum at Naples. The left hand, we are to suppose, held a bow, 


1 Galeria de’ Candelabri. Conf. Gerhard, Ant. Bildwerke. 193.2. Anthol. Gr. i.75.84:— 


φίλτρα δὲ βάλλω 
ν ρον να ; anita 
οὐκέτ᾽ ὀϊστεύων, ἀλλ᾽ ἀτενιζόμενος. 
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a small altar, in performance of his functions as the Genius of Death. 
The design is familiar to us in the reliefs of Roman sarcophagi ; and 
the Centocelle figure, as well as others similar to it, may have formed 
the ornament of a sepulchre.' 

The Neapolitan statue, just mentioned, is also a single figure, but 
may very likely have formed part of a group, like the corresponding 
one in the Louvre, where Psyche is kneeling by his side. There is a 

pretty statue of Eros in the Villa Borghese at 
Rome, also without wings, in which he is repre- 
sented z# chains, and crying. 

The very beautiful Evos in the British Mu- 
seum, discovered by Lord Elgin on the Acro- 
polis at Athens, is without wings, and can 
therefore hardly be regarded as a copy of any 
work of Praxiteles. The universally popular 
group in which Evos 15 embracing and kissing 
Psyche, though purely Greek in the graceful flow 
of its outlines and the general tenderness and 
beauty of its design, is of inferior, and no doubt 
Roman, execution (fig. 198). 

| 27. Eros at Parion (Propontis) is described 
by Pliny? as ‘equal in celebrity to the Cnidian 
Venus. He speaks of it as a nude figure, by 
which he means, perhaps, that it was without the 
distinguishing attributes of the God of love— 
the bow, the quiver, and the torch. Instead of 
these weapons of active warfare, he held in one hand a dolphin and 


EROS AND PSYCHE, 


in the other a flower, as signs of his universal sway over sea and 
land.’ 

28. Eros (of unknown provenance), in bronze,winged, and bearing a 
bow, which the orator Callistratus reckons among the ‘ sacred works of 
art,’* and extols with the same extravagant and turgid eloquence as 
the Bacchante of Scopas and the Dionysus of Praxiteles. We gather 


' Friedr. Baust. p. 268. " Anthol. iii. 133. 94: Οὐ yap ἔχει τόξον καὶ πυρόεντα βέλη, κιτ.λ. 
LV.  χχχνν 27: 4 Callistratus, Stat. 3. 
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thus much of fact from his high-flown panegyric that the god was re- 
presented standing in an easy attitude, with his right hand on his head, 
like the Apollo of the Gymnasia, the Barberini Faun, the ‘Ariadne,’ 
and some statues of Bacchus. In speaking of Apollo, Lucian! says, 
ἡ δεξιὰ δὲ ὑπὲρ THs κεφαλῆς ἀνακεκλασμένη, ὥσπερ ἐκ καμάτου 
μακροῦ ἀναπαυόμενον δείκνυσι τὸν θεόν. The hand on the head 
is common in sleepers, and may have been an invention of Praxiteles.’ 
He wears a bright smile of conscious pride 
on his lips, and the glance of his eye is Fic. 199. 
at once sweet and fiery. The orator tells 3 ἮΝ 
us that ‘as he gazed at this beautiful work | (} : 
he could believe that Daedalus made a 
choir of dancers in actual motion, and im- 
parted feeling to the gold, since Praxiteles 
had almost inspired the image of his Eros 
with thought, and enabled him to cut the 
air with his pinions. Zhe figure of Eros 
7n Dresden (fig. 199) would probably corre- 
spond very closely with the description of 
Callistratus but for the false restoration 
of the arms. 

29. Diadumenos in Athens. Among the 
very few figures of human beings by Praxi- 
teles was that of an Ephebos, binding his ΞΘ 
hair, not with a victor’s wreath (the sinewy --- 
athlete was no subject for Praxiteles) but  srarur or EROS AT DRESDEN. 
with a ribbon to keep off the long locks 
from his forehead. All that we know of this statue, too, is again 
derived from Callistratus, who describes it as ‘a flower of youthful 
beauty, in whose eyes glow mingled desire and bashfulness,‘ and 
whose face is full of loving grace. Though motionless, he seems to 
possess the power of motion, and to be preparing for the dance.’ 


1 Anacharsis,c. 7. * Friedr. Niobe, p.21. διαυγάζων. : 
3. Kallistratos, Stat. 3: ἐγαυροῦτο δὲ εἰς 4 Callistratus, Sta¢, 11: ὄμμα δὲ ἱμερῶδες 
γέλωτα, ἔμπυρόν τι καὶ μείλιχον ἐξ ὀμμάτων ἢἤναϊδοῖ συμμιγές. 
7 GG2 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


OTHER WORKS OF PRAXITELES. 


30. PHRYNE at Thespiz.' We are told that the Cnidian Aphrodite 
was moulded by Praxiteles after the model of Phryne. But no mere 
portrait statue of Phryne could have moved so refined and critical a 
race as the Athenians to the unbounded admiration which his work 
excited ; nor would they have received it as an adequate represen- 
tation of a deity in whose existence they still believed, if it had not 
been an example of— 


What mind can make when Nature’s self would fail. 


We could have no better proof of this than the fact that Praxiteles 
dared to place the statue of Phryne by the side of Aphrodite, without 
any fear that his countrymen would fail to recognise the immeasur- 
able distance between a portrait and an ideal statue, between a lovely 
woman and the Goddess of love. 

31. Phryne in Delphi. Praxiteles made another statue of Phryne 
an gilt bronze, which she herself offered at Delphi.2 It was executed 
by order of her neighbours, and set up on a pillar between the statues 
of Archidamus, King of the Lacedamonians, and of Philip, son of 
Amyntas, and it bore the inscription, Φρύνη ᾿Επικλέους Θεσπίκη.3 

32. The Weeping Wife and the Laughing Harlot. Pliny‘ mentions 
a curious group by Praxiteles, ‘expressing the different feelings of a 
weeping matron and a laughing harlot, and says that the latter was 
supposed to be Phryne herself, triumphing over her legitimate rival 
in the heart of the artist himself. But there is not the slightest 


* Pausan. ix. 27. 5. Alcophron. 2, 2151. 3 Athen. xiii. p. 591. 
frag. 3. Plut. Amator. ix. 10. 4 Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 70. 
2Pausan.-xi.15: 8, 
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reason to suspect Praxiteles of the bad taste, to say the least, of thus 
parading and immortalising his own intemperate folly. The figures 
were in all probability intended as ornaments of the theatre in which 
the weeping wife and laughing harlot were frequent subjects of repre- 
sentation.! 

33. Pseliumene,in bronze. This word occurs in Pliny, as denoting 
a statue of Praxiteles, to which Tatian also probably refers under the 
corrupted form σπίλουμένον. According to the amended readings 
--Ψελιούμενον (τι γύναιον) and Verxrovupévyn—they both refer to 
the statue of a woman putting a bracelet on her arm. 

34. Chartoteer. ‘The kindliness of Praxiteles, too, has its image,’ 
says Pliny,’ ‘for he placed a charioteer of his own on the quadriga of 
Calamis, that the latter, so excellent in representing horses, might not 
seem to have failed in forming a man.’ It is well known that 
Miltiades buried the horses with which the elder Cimon had gained 
three Olympian victories in the Ceramicus at Athens.* Urlichs‘ 
conjectures with great probability that the younger Cimon, the great 
general, set up the chariot by Calamis over their graves; and that 
another descendant, perhaps the Miltiades who fought with Ephialtes, 
ad Memnonem Persarum, against the Persians, ordered the charioteer 


of Praxiteles to be added to the group. It is doubtful whether 


Calamis had made a charioteer or not. . 

35. Warrior standing by his Horse> on a tomb in the Ceramicus 
at Athens, probably in relief.° This juxtaposition of two of the 
most perfect forms in nature which so well exhibits the different 
proportions and peculiar beauties of each, was a favourite subject 
in Greek art. It is used with the greatest effect in the frieze of the 
Parthenon, and in old Attic reliefs of the best period, an example 
of which may be seen in the Torlonia collection in the Lungara at 
Rome (fig. 200). This very beautiful and singular relief, which 


1 Urlichs, Odserv. de Arte Praxit. p. 14. slope of the Acropolis at Athens of the second 
ΣΑΣ ΚΖ: χχχῖν, 71. century B.C. with the inscription Θεόδιγος 
3 


fElian. Mat. Anim. xii. 40. ἤρως. The deceased was generally repre- 
4 Jip sented riding with a lance resting on his 


5 Especially employed on tombs of deified —_ shoulder. 
heroes. See an Attic relief on the southern 6 Pausan. 1. 2.: 3. 
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presents great difficulties to the interpreter, is said to have been 
found near the tomb of Cecilia Metella on the Appian Way, and 
must have belonged to some Roman connoisseur of Greek art. It is in 
the peculiar flat style of Attic relief of the best period. It represents 
the deceased youth in the light riding mantle, leading his horse and 
followed by his dog—the favourite companions of his life on earth. 
Above him is a niche which contained some divine figure, and on 
either side are the lower limbs of a god and goddess, on the left and 
right side respectively. Immediately in front of the horse is the 
Delphic ὀμφαλός, on the left side of which stands the typical figure of 


FIG. 200. 


ATTIC SEPULCHRAL RELIEF. 


the Offerer of the ἀνάθημα, as usual, of very diminutive size and care- 
lessly executed.!. There is also a newly discovered relief at Argos 
with the same motif, On a beautiful vase from Southern Italy the 
youth is entirely nude.” 

Works in the Ceramicus at Athens’ Pliny says that works of art 
by the hand of Praxiteles existed in the Ceramicus at Athens, but 
he gives no further account of them. It is supposed by some writers 4 
that these are referred to by Pausanias,> when he says that in the 
Temple of Demeter at Athens there were statues of the Goddess 
herself, and her daughter (Cora), and Iacchus bearing a torch ; and 
‘that it was written on the wall in Attic characters that they were the 


' Conf. Harpy Mon. p. 113, fig. 44. ‘ Brunn, A.-G. i. p. 344; and Urlichs’ 
? Schnaase, Ges. d. bild. Kiinste, ii. p. 28). Chrest. Plin. p. 380. 
3 Phin. MV. 7. xvi. 20. 5 i.2. 4. Conf. Clem. Alex. Protreptr. 62. 
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work of Praxiteles.’ This conjecture is not wanting in plausibility, 
but as it is unsupported by any positive evidence, it must be received 
with caution. 

36. The Tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogetton. In another 
passage Pliny says that Praxiteles made a bronze group of the 
famous Tyrannicidés, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, ‘ which,’ he adds, 
‘were carried off by Xerxes, and restored to the Athenians by 
Alexander the Great.! This is, of course, an egregious anachronism, 
but there is no reason to doubt that Praxiteles made a pair of bronze 
statues of these favourite heroes, and as they (or at any rate Aristo- 
geiton) were buried in the Ceramicus,’ it is not improbable that their 
statues stood above their tombs.’ . 

37. Hermes with the infant Dionysos. We have hitherto been speak- 
ing of the works of Praxiteles described, or merely mentioned, by ancient 
authors, and of the more or less certain copies of such works. And 
we have been able even from these to form a tolerably distinct con- 
ception of the peculiarities of his style, and of the general characteristics 
of the art of the younger Attic school to which he belonged. We 
come now, in’ the last place, to the contemplation of that almost 
unique treasure so lately won—an undoubted original statue from the 
golden age of Attic art. 

The brief notice of this work in Pausanias has become, through 
the discovery of the statue itself, of inestimable value ; and it is not a 
little remarkable that out of the many thousand statues which adorned 
the Altis at Olympia, the only one by Praxiteles mentioned in 
ancient literature should have been preserved. 

One of the principal temples in the Altis at Olympia was the 
Heraion (Temple of Juno), in which Pausanias saw a great number 
of statues by various artists. He describes them in the beginning of 
the seventeenth chapter of his fifth book, adding that they were all 
of gold and ivory. ‘In after times,’ he goes on to say, ‘other statues 
were dedicated in the Heraion ; viz. a Hermes, of marble, carrying the 
infant Dionysus, the work (τέχνη) of Praxiteles’* (fig. 201). Hermes is 


Ὁ Phin. : Vs, £f..-XXx1Vo, 70; 8 Urlichs, De Arte Prax. p. το. 
2 Pausan. i. 29. 15. 4 Pausan. v. 17. 3. : 
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here represented not, as elsewhere, in reliefs and gems, merely bearing 
the young god to Nysa or the Nymphs, but himself performing the 
functions of guardian and male-nurse. The design is not a new one. 
We have not only similar examples of what Brunn humorously calls 
the ‘nursery-maid motif? as the ‘Ezrene and Plutus’ at Munich,' 
the Szlenus and infant Dionysus in the Louvre, and the Satyr with 
the child in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican; but the very same 

Wircsank subject was treated, as we have seen 
above, by Cephisodotus,’? the father of 
Praxiteles. 

The Doric temple recently dis- 
covered by the German excavators 
in the Olympian Altis at the foot of 
Mount Cronion was immediately re- 
cognised as the Heraton mentioned by 
Pausanias ; and this opinion was 
further confirmed by the subsequent 
discovery of the terrace, which is ex- 
pressly mentioned by him as lying on 
the north of the temple. In the cella 
of this temple the statue of Hermes 
mentioned by Pausanias* was dis- 
covered on May 7, 1877, just before the 
close of the season. It was found 
imbedded in a mass of potsherds, 
and near it lay @ sguare block, which 
ΜΠ formed the lower part of the basis ; 
the tree covered with the drapery; 
the left forearm of Hermes, and part 
of the body of the little Dionysus; so that it seems never to have 
been moved from the spot where it fell‘ At the time of this im- 


HERMES AND DIONYSUS, 


1 Vide supra, p. 375. G. Treu, Hermes mit dem Dionysosknaben, 
3 Vide p. 374. Berlin, 1878. 
* Pausan. vi. 19. I: Ἔστι λίθου mwpivou * The foot of Hermes, with richly orna- 


κρηπὶς ἐν τῇ “AATe: πρὸς ἽἌρκτον τοῦ Ἡραίου mented sandals, was subsequently found by 
κατὰ νώτου δὲ αὐτῆς παρήκει τὸ Κρόνιον. Prof. Treu. 
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portant discovery Dr. Hirschfeld was the scientific chief of the 
operations at Olympia, and it is from him that the first account of it 
proceeded. From some cause or other, probably from the confusion at- 
tending his impending departure from Olympia, he seems to have 
formed a very inadequate idea of the value of his discovery, and in his 
first report claims no higher origin for it than the ‘ school’ or ‘ manner’ 
of Praxiteles, in which sense he understood τέχνη. He also laid great 
stress on the want of finish in the treatment of the hair, and some 
parts of the back of the figure. The hasty views of the first dis- 
coverer may account for the comparative coolness with which the 
announcement of one of the most important events in the history of 
art was received in the archeological world.. This feeling was 
changed into enthusiasm as soon as the work was made more gene- 
rally known by photographs, casts, and the reports of the present 
director of the excavations at Olympia, Professor Treu,! with whom 
I had the advantage of examining the Hermes, and to whom I 
am indebted for many of the following details. It is indeed incon- 
ceivable that any one who has been fortunate enough to see this 
marvel of grace and beauty could for one moment doubt that it is an 
original work of Praxiteles, and one of the happiest efforts of human 
genius and skill. 

The Hermes of Praxiteles, which is somewhat above life-size, 
brings the God before us in a somewhat unusual character. He is 
not here the swift and ever-ready messenger of Zeus, still less the 
stern driver of the dusky herd of hapless ghosts, 


Non lenis precibus fata recludere, 


but a charming youth, 


Superis Deorum 
Gratus et imis, 


in the very springtide of his beauty,’ engaged in a task which makes 


1 See his treatise, Hermes met dem Diony- oo pare ee ees 
. . ’ t EOLKG)' 
sosknaben, Berlin, 1878, with a photograph ree tenpara a ae ῳ 


: πρῶτον ὑπηνήτῃ, TOUTEP χαριεστάτη ἥβη. 
and several wood engravings. : (Then did Hermes of the golden wand meet me as 
2 Hom. Od. x. 277 (Butcher and Lang 5 I approached the house, in the likeness of a young 
translation) :— man, with the first down on his lip, when youth is 
most graceful.) ; 
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the grimmest of warriors mild and gentle—that of attending on a 
little child. His attitude is not unlike that of other works which have 
been traced to Praxiteles, as the Apollo Sauroctonos, the Satyr, and 
the Apollino in the Uffizi at Florence. He is leaning with his arm 
on the stump of a tree, a new motif of the younger Attic school, 
which gives to the form a graceful undulating flow, and an easy 
negligence. His whole air denotes perfect repose, undisturbed by 
thoughts of past or future ; and the expression on his beautiful face 
as he looks at his precious nurseling is ineffably sweet and sunny.! 
The main figure in the group, the Hermes, is in a wonderful state of 
preservation. Yet we cannot but deplore the loss of the lower part 
of the legs from the knee, and still more that of the right forearm, 
which is so important to the full understanding of the artist’s mean- 
ing. Hermes probably held a bronze sceptre in his left hand, the 
fingers of which are broken off, as if what they held had been forcibly 
torn away. The position of the upper part of the arm hardly allows 
of the supposition that his right hand rested on his head, nor can we 
think, with Dr. Hirschfeld, that it held a branch of grapes, at which 
neither Hermes nor Dionysus can be looking. Of the many sugges- 
tions, we are inclined to adopt that of Prof. Treu, that the outstretched 
right arm was supported by the thyrsos, which would afford the 
needed counterpoise on the right side to the infant Dionysus and the 
sceptre, and is eminently suited to the guardian of the Wine God. 
The short hair, which is separated into small clusters, was encircled 
with a garland of the wild olive (κότινος), for the reception of which 
there is a circular incision round the head. 

On the first discovery of this group nothing was found of the little 
God but the lower limbs, the mantle in which they are wrapped, and 
a fragment of the little hand on the shoulder of Hermes. Subse- 
quently the upper part of the body, the head, and one foot have been 
discovered. The easy, self-reliant repose of the little Dionysus 
reveals the conscious deity and reminds us— 


Insidat quantus .. . Deus ! 


ee a 5.5. τος πα ΑΕ 


' He has the true "᾿Αττικὸν βλέπος ’ of Aristophanes. 
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The beauty of the design is equalled by the perfection of the 
execution, which the entirely uninjured surface of the marble enables 
us to follow in its minutest details. The more closely we examine it, 
the more deeply are we moved to admiration by the combination of 
truth and beauty in the moulding of the forms. The myriad risings 
and depressions of the surface of the tender and elastic skin, which 
require the hand as well as the eye to appreciate, show a knowledge 
of nature, and a skill in reproducing her effects, beyond the reach of 
any but the greatest sculptors of the highest period of plastic art. 
‘When we compare such a work,’ says Prof. Treu, ‘ with the piecework 
(Kopisten-mache) of a copyist like the Belvedere Mercury of the Vatican, 
we might undertake to prove the originality of every inch of the 
Olympian statue from a mere comparison of the two figures.’! 

The figure, as we see, is in heroic nudity, but the agreeable 
contrast between the smooth and glossy skin, and the coarser texture 
of the dress, is secured by the chlamys, which he has thrown loosely 
over the tree on which he rests, as if to leave his limbs in perfect ease 
and freedom. 

The Hermes at Olympia offers many points of comparison and 
resemblance with the Belvedere Mercury mentioned above, on the one 
hand, and the Apoxyomenos after Lysippus, on the other. It is not 
so broad and solid as the former, nor so long and slim as the latter, 
but forms as it were a transition from the canon of Polycleitus to 
the canon of Lysippus. The similarity to the Belvedere Hermes is 
in the general outline and fose, and in the arched hip and position of 
the legs; while in some parts, especially the neck and breast, it is 
wonderfully like the Apoxyomenos. The beautiful J/eleager of the 
Vatican, too, has been referred to a Praxitelean original, and is 
certainly related in style to the younger Attic school. 

We may notice, in conclusion, that on its first discovery traces of 
a reddish-brown colour were found in the hair of Hermes which even 
now shows darkly against the brilliant surface of the nude. If colour 
was really used, we shall be the less surprised at the want of care and 
finish observable in the treatment of the hair. 


tTreu;, Hermes, © c.-p: 10: 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STYLE OF PRAXITELES. 


A very warm controversy has been carried on respecting the cha- 
racteristics of the style of Praxiteles and the place which should be 
assigned to him in the Pantheon of artists. Many eminent writers, 
and amongst them Brunn, regard him as eminently a sensual artist; and 
he is often spoken of with contempt as ‘the sentimental adorer and 
sculptor of Hetairai.’! Respecting the majority of works, the design 
or execution of which is ascribed to him, the imputation of sensu- 
ality cannot be maintained. In some of the most celebrated—the 
Hermes and Dionysus, the Apollo Sauroctonos, and the Eros—there 
is everything to gratify, and nothing to offend the purest taste ; and 
if the Niobe group or the Demeter of Cnidos be ascribed to him, 
our estimate of him will be high indeed. The unfavourable judg- 
ment of his character then must be founded on the effect which, 
according to writers of erotic tendencies like Lucian, and turgid rhe- 
toricians and epigrammatists, his Cnidian Aphrodite produced on 
the beholder. This is evidently the chief reason for Brunn’s dis- 
paraging estimate of his genius and character. The weight of such 
testimony may easily be exaggerated. ‘To the impure all things 
are impure.’ A Comus sees nothing in ‘the Lady’ but 


The vermeil-tinctured lip, 
Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the morn. 


The ‘angel’s face’ of Una, ‘the flower of faith and chastity,’ only 
roused to greater violence the wild passion of the foul Paynim 
Sansloi. 

Can it be (asks Angelo) 


That modesty may more betray our sense 
Than woman’s lightness? | 


The insanity of Pisciculus, the suicide of the Athenian youth, are 
proofs of the beauty but not of the sensuality of Praxiteles’ works >. 
and it would be hard indeed if we must exclude from the range of 


1 Stahr, Zorso, p. 382. Botticher (dnudeutungen, 176) says, ‘ Hetirenkreis das Kunstge- 
biet des Praxiteles.’ 
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art ‘the last best work’ of God, because base natures can see nothing 
in the most ideal form of loveliness but the toy of passion. 

It is true, indeed, that the whole spirit and tendency of his works 
are too exclusively dominated and determined by his love of beauty. 
But the beauty which he aimed at was not merely corporeal ; it was 
the beauty of tender, loving, or pathetic emotions, expressed in 
graceful forms and lovely features. He must, therefore, be classed 
among ideal artists, because he did not rest in beauty as a sufficient 
end in itself, but employed it for the representation of thought and 
feeling. As a lover of beauty, and artist of the emotions, he naturally 
chose the female form as the principal vehicle for the expression of 
his ideas ; and even the majority of his male figures have something 
of the grace and delicacy of woman. Now, it is this exclusive attach- 
ment to the beautiful which forms the chief difference between him 
and Scopas, and confined him within a narrower range of subjects. 
Scopas delighted in the expression of the wildest excitement and 
passion, while Praxiteles confined himself to the representation of 
the gentler feelings which can be expressed without those contor- 
tions of limb or face which disturb the lines of perfect beauty.! In 
daring flights of original genius he could not follow Scopas ; but in the 
beauty, grace, and tenderness, in the exquisite refinement and winning 
charm, with which he endows the creations of his genius, he has no 
equal. 


δ. E κόρον δ᾽ ἔχει 
1 Praxiteles occasionally makes us feel the καὶ μέλι καὶ τὰ τέρπν᾽ ἄνθε᾽ ᾿Αφροδίσια. 
truth of Pindar’s words :---- (One may have too much even of honey and the 
pleasant flowers of Aphrodite.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


LEOCHARES OF ATHENS (OL. 111, B.C. 372), AND 
OTHER ARTIST 5. 


LEOCHARES has been already mentioned as one of the rising young 
artists who were associated with Scopas in the plastic decoration of the 
Mausoleum.? He is mentioned by Plato (Pseudo-Plato) in his epistles 
as a new and excellent artist of whom he had bought an Apollo and 
other works for the tyrant Dionysius.* The favourite subjects of this 
artist appear to have been chiefly sublime and ideal, for we find 
mention of no less than ¢hree statues of Zeus by his hand, in which 
probably the form of the great king of Gods and men was remodelled 
in accordance with the ideas of the modern school. One of these, 
which Pliny‘ describes as ‘ante cuncta laudabilem,’ was removed to 
Rome and placed in the Capitol under the name of Fupiter Tonans. 

Another was set up in the Acropolis at Athens by the side of 
Zeus Polieus,® and a third formed part of the group of Zeus and the 
Demos of Peire@eus, which stood behind a stoa on the shore of the 
harbour of Peiraeus.® 

He also executed three statues of Apollo, one of which stood zx the 
Ceramicus at Athens, in front of the Temple of Apollo Alexikakos,’ 
in which was a temple-image of the God by Calamis ; another, the 
Apollo of Syracuse, was sent from Athens to the tyrant Dionysius; and 
a third, Apollo with the tenia, is perhaps that to which Pausanias*® 


1 We have no direct evidence that Leo- 2 Vide supra, p. 402. 
chares was an Athenian. The inscription 3 Plato, Zp. xiii. p. 361. 
on the Ganymede group at Florence has 4 N. H. xxxiv. 79. 5 Pausan. i. 24. 4. 
been shown to be spurious (Brunn, A.-G. Abid. 1s. 1 33.1. 3.04 


385). τ΄ Plin: WV. 7. xxxiv. 79: κι 3:44. 


oe so Ψ 


_In speaking of this remarkable 
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refers as ‘Apollo Anadumenos,’ standing by the side of Heracles and 
Theseus, near the Temple of Ares at Athens. 

Leochares also made ¢he statue of Ares at Halicarnassus, a colossal 
acrolith, which stood in the Acropolis of that city. By some it was 
ascribed to Timotheus. 

But the most celebrated work of this artist, and the only one -of 
which we have any certain copies, is the group of Ganymede and the 
Eagle of Zeus, which bears testi- Fic: 462: 
mony at once to the extraordi- 
nary skill with which the artist 
dealt with a most difficult subject, 
and to the rapid progress of that 
corruption of taste to which the 
principles and tendencies of the 
new Attic school inevitably led.! 


group, in which the upward flight 
of the mighty bird is represented 
with marvellous power and skill, 
Pliny? remarks that the’ Eagle 
appears ‘sensible of what he was 
carrying, and to whom he was 
bearing it, and therefore holds 
the boy tenderly as if fearful of 
injuring him with his claws even SE ta mates 
through his garment. Martial speaks of the eagle’s ‘timid claws,’ 
in imitation of the Greek epigrams* on the same subject. 

We have many undoubted copies, more or less modified, of this 
group. The best of them (in the Galleria dei Candelabri at the 
Vatican) (fig. 202) corresponds most nearly with the descrip- 
tion of Pliny, which represents the boy as wearing a garment. The 
introduction of the tree under which the young shepherd has been 
resting adds greatly to the effect of upward motion. The eagle 


1 Lucian, Dial. Deor. xx. 6. 2 NETL. χεεῖνν 70: 
5. peldeo δ᾽ αἴμαξαι (Gr. Anthol. iii. 82. 68). 
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is bearing his prey past the tree from which he had descended; while 
the dog is gazing upwards, and howling at the gradual disappearance 
of his master. The drapery is gently stirred, and the closed feet 
seem to lighten the burden, and facilitate the upward movement. 


Hinauf! hinauf! strebt’s ! 
Es schweben die Wolken 
Abwarts.' 


There is another class of copies, probably of a later date, and cer- 
tainly of inferior conception, represented by ¢he Venetian group, in 
which the eagle is no other than Zeus himself? 

The Family of Alexander the Great. In the N.W. of the Altis 
at Olympia, between the Heraion and the Gymnasium, stood a cir- 
cular building of brick, surrounded by pillars, called the Phzlippeion, 
the foundations of which, thanks to the German excavators, may now 
be clearly seen. It was erected in honour of the Macedonian victory 


at Chzroneia’ (Ol. 110. 3, B.C. 338). Athenian artists, we see, were © 


not unwilling to adorn by their works the memorial of their own 
defeat and subjugation. The chief figures in the group, which stood 
within this building, were Phzlip, Alexander, and Amyntas, the father 
of Philip,executed in gold and ivory, the materials reserved by earlier 
art for the images of the greater Gods. Near these were portrait 
statues of Olympias and Eurydice, also of gold and ivory. All these 
figures, according to Pausanias, were the work of Leochares. 

Among other works of this artist mentioned in literature area 
group at Delphi, said to be the joint work of Leochares and Lysip- 
pus,‘ representing Alexander the Great at a lion hunt, surrounded by 
his dogs, and standing by a lion which he has just slain; @ fortratt 
statue of Isocrates in bronze, dedicated at Eleusis by Timotheus, son of 
Conon ;> a statue of Lyciscus Mango, in which Lyciscus, the slave 
dealer, is offering a lively, cunning, and saucy slave-boy for sale. Some 
writers suppose that Martial refers to the last group, and compares his 


' Goethe, ‘ Ganymed.’ Mag. 40. 
3 Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, 407, No. δ Plut. Vita X. Orat., ‘Isocrat.’ 27. 
02. δ Pausan. νυ. 20. 10. 4 Plin. WV. “7. xxxiv. 79: ‘ Mangonem pue- 


* Plins AY A. xxxiv. 64. Plut. Alex. rum subdole ac fucatz vernilitatis.’ 
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own epigrams to it, as being lively though not grand.' The Relief of 
Ledaand the Swan in the Brit. Museum has been attributed to Leochares, 
and is not unworthy to class with the sculptures of the Mausoleum.? 


BryAxIS OF ATHENS, 
OL TTF. SBC 379); 


was a younger coadjutor of Scopas in Halicarnassus, who chose his sub- 
jects almost exclusively from among the Olympian Deities. He made 
jive of the hundred colossal statues of Gods* which existed in the Island 
of Rhodes, without reckoning ‘the Colossus,’ the image of the Sun- 
god. He also executed a group of Zeus, Apollo and Lions for Patara‘ 
(in Lycia); a statue of Dionysus for Cnidos ;° a group of Asklepzos 
and Hygieta for Megara.® But the most beautiful and most celebrated 
of his works was the colossal statue of 

A pollo in Daphne, which appears to have been constructed of wood 
and overlaid with gold ; it stood in a magnificent temple reared by the 
Macedonian kings of Syria in a beautiful grove of cypress and laurel 
trees called Daphne, about five miles from Antioch. Historians speak 
of this work as ‘admirable and inimitable,’ and the orator Libanius® 
made it the subject of a special panegyric. Apollo was here repre- 
sented as a Citharcedus,® in long flowing robes of gold, chanting a 
hymn in praise of Mother Earth, and at the same time pouring a 
libation from a golden cenochoe. 

But Bryaxis’ place in the history of art is determined by another 
work, the image of the God 

Sarapis, of which composite Deity he is considered to have created 
the type.’° Sarapis, or Pluto-Sarapis, a figure well known in later 
Greek and Roman art, proceeds from a mingling of the forms and attri- 
butes of Hades or Pluto with the Egyptian God. This statue, which 
was constructed—in rivalry with the most magnificent works of earlier 


1 Martial, ix. 51. 5. ᾿ 6 Pausan. i. 40. 6. 
ZeNewton; of: cet. <p.258. .O. Jahn, 7 Cedren. Comp. Hist. p. 3068. Conf. 
Arch, Beitrige, 6, 7 and 12, 41, Berlin, Newton’s Discov. in Knidos. 
1847. 8 Liban. Ovaz. 61, vol. iii. p. 334 (ed. 
* ῬΙ WV. A. xxxiv. 42: Reiske). 
4 Clem. Alexandr. FProtr. iv. 47, p. 41 9 Vide supra, p. 385. 


(ed. Pott). ὃ Ῥπ ΡΣ χχχυ 22. 10 Vide Brunn, X.-G. p. 334. 
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times—of the most precious woods and metals, and adorned with costly 
precious stones, was presented by the inhabitants of Sinope to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who had supplied them with corn during a famine.' It 
was dedicated by the king on the promontory of Rhacotis, where there 
was a famous sanctuary of the God Sarapis. An idea of this Alexan- 
drian deity may be gained from a bust in the Vatican? (fig. 203). In 
this head, as in all the images of Pluto, we recognise the features of 
Zeus veiled in an expression of gloom, en- 
hanced by the arrangement of the hair which 
covers the forehead. Sarapis, like all the / 
Chthonic deities, is generally represented Ϊ 
with the smodius, or fruit measure, on his 
head, as master of the treasures of the earth. 
The Pluto-Sarapis of Bryaxis is said to have 
been coloured with some inky substance to 
heighten the expression of mystery and 


gloom, 

Of human beings Bryaxis executed only 
two statues, one of which was the mytholo- 
gical figure of Pasiphae, and the other a 
portrait statue of Se/eucus Nicator,’ who be- 
SARAPIS IN THE VATICAN. came king of Syria in Ol. 117. 1 (B.C. 312). 


TIMOTHEUS, 
OL 107:(B.C,-35§2), 


whose country is unknown, was employed in executing the reliefs for 
the south side of the Mausoleum. He made a statue of Artemis, 
which was removed to Rome and placed in the Temple of the Palatine 
Apollo. Propertius® probably refers to this work as standing by 
the side of the Pythian Apollo of Scopas, and the Leto of Praxiteles. 
Avianus Evander is said to have restored the head. 

Timotheus also made statues of Athletes, Warriors, Hunters, and 


' Clemens Alex. Protrept. iv. 48, p. 42 bronze statues from Epirus (Spec. of Anc. 
(ed. Pott). Clemens quotes Athenodorus, Sculpt. in Brit. M. pl. 63). 
who brings the statue into connexion with 3 Tatian, c. Grecos, liv. p. 117. 
Sesostris. Conf. Pausan. i. 18. a Pliny V2 77 χχχῖν: 03. 

? Visconti, AZus. Pio Cl. vi. 15. Conf. 5 ii. 31. Vide supra, p. 386, note I. 
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Priests 11 and a statue of Asklepios in Trezen, to which the Troe- 
zenians, in the time of Pausanias,? gave the name of Hippolytus. 


PupILs OF PRAXITELES. 


Among the foremost of these were his sons, 


CrEpuHisopotus II. AND TIMARCHUS, 
Ol. 121 (B.C. 296), 


who madé a group of portrait statues in wood of 

Lycurgus the Orator and his sons, Hebron, Lycurgus and Lycophron? 
They also made statues of their uncle 7eoxenidas ;* of the goddess 
Enyo (Bellona) for the Temple of Arés in Athens ; of Cadmus in 
Thebes ; and ὦ portrait statue of Menander for the theatre at Athens,° 
which some writers suppose that we still possess in the interesting 
statue of this poet in the Vatican.® 

Of the two brothers, Cephisodotus appears to have been the more 
eminent, since Pliny calls him the inheritor of his father’s art, and 
mentions with high praise works executed by him alone. Among 
these was the ‘ Symplegma in Pergamus, which he calls ‘a noble work, 
in which the fingers of one of the group seem to be impressed on 
flesh rather than on marble." As the word symplegma (‘a close 
embrace’) is somewhat indefinite, it was supposed that we had the 
work of Cephisodotus, or a copy of it, in the famous ‘Group of 
Wrestlers’ in the Tribune at Florence. Welcker*® has, however, 
shown good reason for believing that the symplegma of Cephiso- 
dotus II. was of an erotic character, and remarks that ‘it is a 
striking but natural instance of degeneration from the art of Praxi- 
teles.’ Another group by Cephisodotus II. alone was that of ἢ 670, 
Aphrodite, Asklepios, and Artemis. Of these Leto originally stood 
with the Artemis of Timotheus and the Apollo Citharcedus of Scopas 
in the Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus, and subsequently in that of 


1 Plin. WV. 7. xsxiv. 91. Pines 2. Ὡς 6 Gall. d. Statue. Vid. Overbeck, G. a. 

8 Plutarch, V77..X. Orat., ‘ Lycurgus,’ 38. P24. ii. 77. 7 Plin. MW. H. xxxvi. 24. 

4 Attic Inscr. Ross, Arch. Aufs. pr 173, 8 Welcker, 4/4. Denkm, i. 317. Conf. 
note 33. 5 Pausan. i, 21. Martial, Zfigr. xii. 43. 9. 
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the Palatine : Apalig at Rome. The Aphrodite formed part of the 
magnificent collection of Asinius Pollio, and the two others, Asklepios 
and Artemis, adorned the temple of Juno in the Portico of Octavia.! 

He also executed two portrait statues of the poetesses Myro of 
Byzantium and Anyte of Tegea in bronze, probably about Ol. 124, 
B.C. 284, when Myro was at the height of her fame. 

Another pupil of Praxiteles was PAPYLUS, who made a statue of 
Zeus Xenios, which Pliny saw in the collection of Asinius Pollio.? 


OTHER AtTTic SCULPTORS OF THIS PERIOD. 


Between the end of the Peloponnesian war and the subjugation of 
Greece by the Macedonians, a great number of artists lived and 
worked in Athens of whom we know little more than the names. 
The more considerable of these are 


STHENNIS OF OLYNTHUS, 
Ol. 113 (B.C. 328), 


whose group of Démétér, Zeus, and Athéné* was carried to Rome, as 
was also his portrait statue of Autolycus, the founder of Sinope, which 
formed part of the booty taken by Lucullus from that εἰν. By him 
was also a group of weeping matrons, suppliants, and sacrificers, in 
which Urlichs® sees Hecuba and Trojan women ; and statues of the 
Olympian victors, Pyttalus and Cherilus. Of much greater im- 
portance as an artist was 


SILANION OF ATHENS, 
Ol. 113 (B.C. 328), 


chiefly a sculptor of portrait statues, ‘to be admired especially for 
this,’ says Pliny, ‘ that he gained renown without ever having had a 
teacher.’ He appears to have executed no images of Gods, and of 
mythical personages only three—Theseus,’ Yocasta, and Achilles.§ 
The most celebrated of his works are 


1 Plin. MV. H. xxxvi. 24. 2 2014, 33% 5 Plin. M. H. xxxiv. go. 
- 3 Jbid. xxxiv. 90. ® Chrestom. Plin. 331. 
4 Strabo, xii. p. 546. Plutarch, μοι, 23. 7 Plut Theseus, 4. " Plin. NA. xxxiv. 81. 
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The dying Focasta, in whose face we are told the artist mingled 
silver with the bronze to imitate the pallor of approaching death. 
If this strange story is true, it is another proof of the increasing super- 
ficiality and trickiness of the art of this period. 

Sappho in Syracuse, mentioned by Cicero! as a work of Silanion, 
which Verres abstracted from the Prytaneum at Athens—a work 
‘so perfectly elegant and exquisitely wrought, that it was almost 
pardonable to commit a crime for its possession.’ He adds that it was 
the more valued and regretted because it bore on its base a famous 
Greek epigram. Tatian,? who mentions this work, calls the poetess ‘ the 
Fletatra. Neither this statue, nor that of Corinna, to which Tatian 
refers, can claim to be a portrait, since Sappho flourished about 620 B.c. 
and Corinna only eighty years after her. 

Plato, a portrait statue, which the Persian Mithridates set up in 
the Academy at Athens with the inscription, ‘Mithridates, son of 
Rodobates, offered to the Muses the image of Plato which Silanion 
made.’ 3 

Apollodorus, a portrait of a brother sculptor of the artist, remark- 
able for his diligence and painful self-criticism, which led him to dash 
his finished. works in pieces in the madness of an unsatisfied yearn- 
ing after unattainable perfection. Silanion brought out the charac- 
teristic features of the man so prominently in his portrait, that it was 
said ‘to represent in bronze not so much an angry man as anger 
itself.’ 4 

Although Silanion had no teacher he seems to have had several 
pupils, one of whom, ZEUXIADES, is mentioned by. Pliny.® He also 
wrote a work on the principles of symmetry.® 


POLYEUCTUS OF ATHENS 


interests us chiefly on account of the subject which he chose for the 
display of his art, for he made a portrait in bronze of 


PME. 5 7-08 25< Conf. Mon. d. Inst. iii. Tav. is 
2 ¢. Grec. 52, p. 114 (ed. Worth): Σαπφὼ 4 Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 81, O. Jahn, Ber. 
τὴν ἑταῖραν. @. sachs. Ges, 1850, p. 118. 


8 E. Braun, Annual. d. Just. xi. 207. 5 xxxiv. 51. δι Vitruv. vii. Pref, 12; 
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Demosthenes. This statue was erected by the Athenians in Ol. 125, 
I (B.C. 280), on the motion of the great patriot’s nephew Demochares, 
near the altar of the twelve Gods; and on the base of it were the 
following verses, said to be by the illustrious orator himself :— 
εἴπερ ἴσην ῥώμην γνώμῃ, Δημόσθενες, ἔσχες 
οὔποτ᾽ ἂν Ἑλλήνων ἦρξεν “Apns Μακεδών." 

Had thy strength, O Demosthenes, been equal to thy will, the Macedonian 

Mars would never have ruled the Greeks. 


The well-known statue of the orator in the Vatican is supposed by 
many writers to be a copy of the work of Polyeuctus.? 


EUPHRANOR OF THE ISTHMUS OF CORINTH, 
Ol. 104-112. 3 (B.C. 364-330) ? | 


Euphranor occupies an honourable place both among sculptors 
and painters, and was known also as a writer on the principles 
and practice of his art. Asa painter he belonged to the school of 
Aristides of Thebes, of whom Pliny‘ says that ‘he was the first to 
paint the heart (animum) and senses of man, which the Greeks call 
ἤθη, and likewise the perturbations of the human mind.’ As an ex- 
ample, he mentions a picture of his in which a child during the sack- 
ing of a city is represented as endeavouring to draw nourishment from 
the breast of its wounded and dying mother, who is seen to be appre- 
hensive lest the poor infant should suck blood instead of milk.’ 

He is spoken of with high praise by many ancient writers, 
both as a painter and a sculptor.® Lucian’ mentions him as 


1 Plut. Vit. X. Orat., ‘Dem.’ 44. Conf. 
Plut. Dem. 30; Pausan. i. 8. 2; Anthol. 
Gr Ws 162: 

2 Wagner, Annal. d. 7. viii. 159. On 
the other side vid. Michaelis, Archaeol. Zeit. 
1862, 239. 

3 Brunn (A‘-G. p. 314) says from soon after 
Ol. 100 to beginning of Alexander’s reign. 
‘Euphranor standsin close relation to the great 
school of Aristides the painter, who is called 
the Scopas of painting. The ‘‘tendency” 
of Aristides was based on learned observa- 
tion guided by the finest feeling for nature, 
which contains the germs of naturalism. This 
must have led Euphranor to a treatment 
different to that of Pheidias and Polycleitus. 


Insymmetry he held a middle course between 
Polycleitus and Lysippus.’ The gaadrata 
forms no longer suited the Athenian cha- 
racter. 

4 NV, 27. REXV.._.08. 

5 Plin. Zc.: ‘Oppido capto ad matris 
morientis ex volnere mammam_ adrepens 
infans, intelligiturque sentire mater et timere 
ne, emortuo lacte, sanguinem lambat.’ 

5. Plin. NM. Hi. xxxv. 128: ‘Post eum 
(Pausian) eminuit longe ante omnes Euphra- 
nor Isthmius Olympiade ecxiii. . . docilis ac 
laboriosus et in quocumque genere excellens 
ac re equalis.? Quintil. Jest. Orat. xii. 
10. 6. 


7 Imagg. 7. 
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‘that Euphranor, and classes him with Polygnotus, Apelles and 
Aetion ; and in Juvenal! he appears in company with Polycleitus. 
He worked both in bronze and marble, executed reliefs as well as 
round figures, chased goblets, and wrote books on symmetry. On 
account of his extraordinary diligence and manysidedness, he is com- 
pared by Quintilian 2 to Cicero. 

Notwithstanding his tendency to represent vivid emotions, he 
made statues of deities, among which were an A¢héné afterwards 
removed to Rome and dedicated on the Capitol by Quintus Lutatius 
Catulus,> and hence called Minerva Catuliana. We can_ hardly 
imagine that he would venture to represent the Goddess of Wisdom 
under the influence of any strong feeling or ‘ perturbation’ of mind, 
but his Leto with her children, Apollo and Artemis in her arms, may 
have expressed in her face the grief and anxiety to which she was 
subjected by the persecutions of the jealous Héré. This group too 
was removed to Rome, and placed in the Temple of Concord.‘ 

The most celebrated work of Euphranor, and that in which his pecu- 
liar powers would find the most fitting field for their display, was his 

Paris, of which the interest was chiefly psychological. ‘It was 
praised,’ we are told, ‘because it represented at the same time the 
Judge of the Goddesses, the Lover of Helen, and the Slayer of Achilles.’ 
Probably there is a reminiscence of the work of Euphranor in the 
Paris Giustiniani of the Vatican,® in which the soft Trojan appears 
much more manly than usual, and has just the slender body and dis- 
proportionately large limbs which are characteristic of Euphranor’s 
style. 

Several other works by Euphranor are mentioned in ancient 
writers, but without any description or criticism which could render 
them interesting to us. These are an Afollo Patroos,’ which stood 
near the stoa in the Ceramicus at Athens; an Agathodaimon (Bonus 
eventus) with a goblet in one hand, poppies and ears of corn in the 


1 Sat. iii. 217: ‘Hic aliquid preclarum _ this fine statue has been greatly injured by 


Euphranoris et Polycliti.’ being scraped and ‘improved.’ The havoc 
5 χτὶ, τὸ. ἼΖ. which restorers have made with the statues 
2 Pliny /Veef7. -αχχιν 77: in Rome is enough to exasperate a saint. 
4 Tbid. ΘΟ Pling/Vec2is XEXIV 77. 


Like countless other works in the Vatican, a Pausan. 1, 33.53: 
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other ; colossal figures of Areté (valour) crowning Hellas; a Klet- 
douchos (keybearer), a Priestess holding the key of atemple ; a Woman 
admiring and adoring ; Philip and Alexander ona Quadriga ; Dionysus, 
afterwards on the Aventine at Rome ;' and lastly 

Hephestus, in which, if we may judge from the expression 
(ἀρτίπουν, sound of foot), the characteristic lameness of the God was 
not indicated.” 

The beautiful statue, called the Warrior resting, in the Villa 
Ludovisi, in Rome, is thought by some to represent the style of 
Euphranor. The head does not belong to the figure, and the fingers 
of the right hand with the sword are restored, so that we cannot be 
sure of the intention of the artist. In all probability it formed part 
of a group of combatants. The relative proportions of the body and 
the limbs are in the manner of Euphranor, for Pliny says that he 
made the trunk of his figures slighter, and the head and limbs larger, 
than his predecessors, from which we may gather that he prepared 
the way-for a change from the canon of Polycleitus to the canon of 
Lysippus.* 

Euphranor, although as a painter too fond of what are now called 
‘sensational* subjects—in which the pathetic and the horrible are 
mingled as in an ordinary French novel—appears to have been 
entirely free from the sensuality into which many of his contem- 
poraries had fallen. This sense of the serious dignity of his art was 
the more important, as he seems to have formed a school of which 
CHARMANTIDES,’ LEONIDAS,® and ANTIDOTUS’? are mentioned as 
distinguished members. 


’ Brunn, A.-G. i. 315. * Plin. M. H. xxxv. 128. 
? Dio Chrysost. Orat. 37. 43. 5. Jbid, xxxiv. 146. 
* Friederichs, Baust. p. 405; but conf. 6 Steph. Byzant. v. ᾿Ανθηδών. 


Brunn, A.-G. i. 315. 7 Plin. MW. 7. xxxv. 130. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


EXTANT: MARKS OP THIS PERIOD. BY 
UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 


WE have already noticed the chief works of this period, the actual 


execution or design of which could 
be attributed to the greatest artists— 
such as the Hermes with the infant 
Dionysos, the Déméter of Cnidos, the 
' Niobe group, the Sculptures of the Mau- 
soleum, the Marriage of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, &c. There are, however, 
other remains evidently belonging to this 
period, to which we can assign the 
name of no author. A work of this 
kind bearing clear traces of the school of 
Scopas is 

The frieze of the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysicrates (fig. 204) (‘the 
Lantern of Demosthenes’) in Athens. 


The Chorégos, or trainer of a musical | 


choir, received a prize, generally a tri- 
pod, when the musicians whom he had 
trained were successful in a competi- 
tion. The tripods thus acquired were 
generally placed on the top of a small 
temple or monument on the eastern 
slope of the Acropolis, and hence the 
name ‘tripod street’ in this quarter of 


FIG. 204. 


MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES IN 
ATHENS, 


AYSIK PATHE ΛΥΕΙΘΕΙ ΔΟῪ KIKYNEY! ἘΧΟΡΉΓΕΙ 
AKAMANTIE MAIAQNENIKAOLANHYAEL 


AYMALHKEAGHNAIOLEAIAALKEEYAINE TOC HPKE 


FIG. 205. DIONYSUS AND TYRRHENIAN PIRATES. 
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the city. Such a building of the Corinthian order was erected by 
Lysicrates in the archonship of Euamelus for a victory at a festival of 
Dionysus, and still stands in its. original place. The subject of 
the narrow frieze which runs round the top of this monument was 
appropriately chosen -from the Sixth Homeric Hymn to Dionysus 
(fig. 205). The legend is well known. Tyrrhenian robbers seized the 
God of wine as he was reclining in youthful beauty on the strand of the 
sea, and bore him off in chains to their ship. No sooner, however, had 
they set sail than mighty waves of wine washed over the deck, the 
masts were entwined with vines, and the God himself, from whom 
the fetters had fallen of themselves, assumed the shape of a lion, at 
whose angry roar the pirates leaped into the sea, and were changed 
into dolphins. The relief could not adhere strictly to the circum- 
stances related in the poem. The scene is transferred to the shores 
of Naxos, and Dionysus is not alone, as in the hymn, but surrounded 
by the familiar train of Satyrs and Sileni, who work his will upon the 
robbers. The God himself meanwhile reclines in careless majesty and 
ease upon the rock, fondling his favourite panther, and is tended by the 
more refined and human of his rude followers, whose graceful forms 
attest the influence of the younger Attic school. The whole scene 
strongly reminds us of the sudden transformations wrought by the wand 
of enchanters of the middle ages. Nor is it wanting ina comic element. 
The attendant satyrs, with sticks hastily torn from trees, or with the 
torches used in their revels, pursue and chastise the robbers with 
a boyish boisterous delight. For the latter there is no escape. Even 
those whom the Satyrs cannot overtake are subject to the magic in- 
fluence of the God, and we see them, in the process of transformation 
into dolphins, leaping with a desperate eagerness into the new element 
which is to be their future home. The inevitable serpent too, the 
constant attendant at Dionysiac festivals, is biting a terrified pirate in 
the shoulder. The composition is admirable, and well worthy of the 
school of Scopas and Praxiteles. The execution is very unequal in 
merit, and sometimes careless, which can hardly be wondered at when 
we remember that the cost of the work was defrayed by a private 
- citizen. 


We may mention in this place, although it properly belongs to the 
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beginning of the next period, the statue of Dionysus in the Brit. Mus., 
which was taken from a similar building, called 

The Monument of Thrasyllus. This Choragic monument, only 
lately destroyed, formed the facade of a large cavern in which the 
prize tripods were kept, above the theatre of Dionysus at Athens. It 
was erected, Ol. 115. 1 (B.C. 320), by Thrasyllus. 

In this statue, which was brought to England by Lord Elgin, 
Dionysus is represented sitting, robed in long and flowing garments. 
A chiton of a fine material reaches to his feet, above which he wears a 
panther’s skin confined by a broad girdle, and an ample himation 
covers the lower part of his body and his legs.' The figure is grandly 
conceived in the soft full forms appropriate to the God of wine re- 
presented as a youth. The broad masses of the drapery, too, are 
treated in a manner worthy of the best period of art, and, were it not 
for the loss of the head, we should possess in this statue a noble 
representative work of the younger Attic school, still free from sen- 
suality. A hole in the thigh served probably to fix some musical 
instrument of bronze. 


' Anc. Marbles of Δ. M. ix. pl. 1. 
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FIFTH PERIOD. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT TO THE FALL OF CORINTH. 


CHAPTER XLEI 


Ok ts GC 256) OL. abe (Coma, 
PELOPONNESIAN SCHOOL. 


WE have already pointed out the characteristic features of the Attic 
and Peloponnesian schools of sculpture respectively, and the essential 
difference between them—a difference which maintains itself during 
the whole existence of Greek art. The chief aim of the former, in 
the period of which we are now speaking, was to express the emotions 
of the heart by the gestures of elegant and graceful forms, and in the 
features of young and beautiful faces. The Peloponnesian (Sicyonic 
Argive) school, on the contrary, aimed chiefly at the representation 
of the manly form as developed into harmony and strength by athletic: 
exercises, and paid less attention to the face, as an index of the 
passions. This wide diversity of scope led to a corresponding dif- 
ference in the choice both of subjects and materials. The tendencies 
of the younger Attic school led them to choose women and youths 
for their models, and marble as their material. The chiefs of the 
Peloponnesian school, on the contrary, delighted in the delineation of 
the sturdy frames of victors and heroes in the fullness of health and 
strength, for which bronze was at all times considered the most ap- 
propriate material. The style and manner of this school will be better 
understood after a review of the exclusively bronze works of its re- 
nowned chief, 
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LysIpPpus.! 
Ol. 102. 1-116. 1 (B.C. 372-316)? Ol. 103-114 (O. Miiller). 


The first of these dates is fixed by that of the victory of Troilus 
at Olympia, whose statue was made by Lysippus. If it seems too 
improbable that he should have been actively engaged in his art for 
fifty-six years, we may suppose that the statue was made some years 
after the contest.2. We learn from Pliny that Lysippus, like Silanion, 
was an autodidact, and that he began his career as a mere artisan in 
bronze? He appears, notwithstanding, to have attracted very early in 
life the attention of Alexander the Great, who, it is said, would allow 
no one but Lysippus to make astatueofhim. His industry must have 
been extraordinary. In order to keep a record of the number of his 
works, he put away one gold coin from the price of every statue, and at 
his death his heirs are said to have found 1,500 such pieces. The inde- 
pendence and fertility of his genius may be partly owing to the fact that 
while he ‘ took the oath to no one master,’ he sought inspiration from 
the works of all. It is this originality which makes him so prominent 
and important a figure in the history of art, for it enabled him to 
adapt himself to the requirements of the new era which began in 
Greece and the world at the accession of Alexander. ‘ He contri- 
buted greatly,’ says Pliny, ‘to the advancement of statuary, by a more 
careful treatment of the hair, and by making the head smaller than 
former artists had done, and the body slimmer and dryer, on which 
account the height of his figures appeared greater. He diligently 
attended to symmetry, for which there is no Latin name, by altering, 
after a new and untried method, the guadratas staturas (square 
types) of the ancient sculptors, who, as he was accustomed to say, 
“ made men as they actually were, while he himself made them as they 
seemed to be.” It was also peculiar to him to attend to the niceties 
of his art even in the most trifling minutiae. 

The meaning of the somewhat obscure saying that the ancient 
sculptors made their statues such as men actually were, while he him- 
self made them as they seemed to be (‘quales viderentur esse’), 


1 Sicyon, which had been surpassed by Ar-  ? Pausan. vi. 1. 2, and Brunn, A. G. p. 359 
gos, now recovers its supremacy, 3 Plin. W.H. xxxiv. 61: ‘ rarium fabrum. 
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‘ has been disputed. Ottfried Miiller translated the words ‘as they ought 
to be, which interpretation neither agrees with the Latin nor gives an 
intelligible sense. The words, as Brunn! points out, must be taken in 
their literal sense. He did not mould his statues according to any 
fixed mathematical zormz, but determined the relative proportion of 
the different parts by the judgment of the eye alone. He cared less 
for their dezng right according to measurement, than for their looking 
right. We have seen the same principle carried out by the Greeks in 
architecture, when they made the corner pillar of a temple larger than 
the others in the same row that it might /ook to be of the same size. 

We proceed to speak of such of his numerous works, all in bronze, 
as are mentioned by ancient writers. These are 

Zeus at Tarentum, a colossal bronze statue, sixty feet in height, 
which ranked in size next to the Colossus of Rhodes. Its enormous 
weight seems to have protected it from the rapacity of Fabius Maxi- 
mus in 209 B.C., who left the Zeus when he removed the Heracles and 
placed it in the Capitol at Rome.® 

Zeus in Sicyon, of bronze, by the side of which was a statue of 
Artemis in gilt bronze, which may also have been the work of Lysippus.* 

Zeus Nemesis in Argos, a temple statue.’ 

Zeus in Megara surrounded by the Muses. 

Poseidon in Corinth, mentioned by Lucian.’ 

Dionysus on Mount Helicon.® 

Flelios ona Quadriga,; in Rhodes, afterwards in Rome, which Nero 
disfigured by gilding. 

Eros in Thespie. Vysippus was bold enough to set up a bronze 
statue of Eros in the same temple at Thespize in which the renowned 
marble image of the God by Praxiteles already stood.!° The well- 
known Cupid with the bow of Heracles in the Capitol at Rome has 
been, rather arbitrarily, referred to this work of Lysippus.''| The idea 
of the strongest of demigods yielding up his weapons to the wan- 


) Kiinstler Gesch. i. 378. 4 Pausan. ii. 9. 6. 5 Ibid. ii. 20. 3. 

2 Strabo, vi. 278. Plin. VW. ZH. xxxiv. 40. 5 Ibid. i..43. 6; 7 Jup. Frag. 9. 

3. He is reported to have said, when it was 8 Pausan. ix. 30. I. 
proposed to carry off the tutelary deities ® Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. 63: ‘Cum pretio 
of the Tarentines, ‘/e¢ us leave them their  perisset gratia artis.’ 19 Pausan. ix. 27. 3. 


angry gods’ (Liv. xxii. 16). Plut. ad. 22. 11 By Visconti. 
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ton playful child-god was indeed well suited by its piquancy and 
humour to the Alexandrian age, and Lysippus did represent the 
invincible hero stripped of his arms by the God of love. But we 
know nothing of the #o¢zf of the Thespian statue of Lysippus, and as 
it seems to have been an object of worship, it is hardly likely that the 
God would be represented in so amusing a light. 

A Satyr in Athens, of which we have no details. 

Kairos (the favourable moment). Few of Lysippus’ works have 
attracted so much notice from ancient writers as this, which is per- 
haps the earliest purely allegorical figure in Greek art.’ According 
to the orators Kairos was represented as a tender youth of the 
Dionysus’ type, beautiful and modest, with a lively blush in his 
cheeks.? His feet were winged, and he stood on the tips of his toes 
upon a sphere, to indicate the evanescent nature of opportunity. In 
his right hand was a sword, and in his left the beam of a balance (?). 
The hair was long over the forehead, but the back of the head was 


bald,’ signifying that an opportunity once allowed to pass could never | 


be recovered. This statue was removed from Sicyon to Constan- 
tinople, and stood in the Lauseion. 

From the near relation in which Lysippus stood to Alexander the 
Great, he was naturally led to the contemplation and plastic representa- 
tion of gigantic power and romantic adventure. The nearest repre- 
sentative of these ideas in the mythical world was Heracles, and we 
are not surprised that the invincible hero, as the prototype of the all- 
conquering monarch, was the favourite subject of Lysippus’ αὐτί ἡ" We 
find mention in ancient literature of no less than four statues of Heracles 
by his hand ; viz. a 

Colossal Heracles in Tarentum,® which represented the hero sitting 


1 There was an altar of Kairos at the en- 
trance of the Stadion in Olympia (Pausan. v. 
14. 9). In the contests of the palzestra, every- 
thing depended on seizing the right moment 
for action. 

2 χαλκὸς μὲν yap ὧν ἠρυθραίνετο (Callistr. 
Stat. 6). Conf. Himeros, £Zc/. xiv. I, p. 
240 (ed. Wernsa): δεινὸς δὲ ἦν ἄρα od χεῖρα 
μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ γνώμην ὃ Λύσιππος. 

3 ὄπιθεν μὲν φαλακρόν, ἔμπροσθεν δὲ κο- 
μῶντα. Cedren. Comp. Inst. p. 3326. 
Conf. Pheedr. fab. v. 8 :— 


Calvus, comosa fronte, nudo corpore 
Quem si occuparis, teneas, elapsum semel 
Non ipse possit Juppiter reprehendere 
Occasionem rerum significat brevem. 


Vid. a very interesting treatise by E. 
Curtius, Arch. Zeit. 1871, p. 1. 

‘ Yet he was not the first to represent 
Heracles. Laphaes of Sicyon made a 
wooden statue of the hero (Pausan. ii. 10. 1), 
and Ageladas made two (Pausan. vii. 24. 2). 

5 Plin. MV. H. xxxiv. 40. 
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on the basket used in cleansing the Augzean stables, on which a 
lion’s skin was spread. His attitude denotes mingled dejection and 
indignation. His look is terrible, and he seems on the point of utter- 
ing an angry roar. Heis without his usual attributes of bow and 
club ; the right leg and arm are stretched out, the left knee is bent, 
and on it rests the left elbow, and the open palm of the left hand sup- 
ports the drooping and dejected head. The broad breast, the mighty 
arms! and thighs, the sinewy bull neck, the short thick hair,? all 
speak of matchless strength; but now this has been overtasked, and 
the hero appears exhausted by past labours, and depressed by the 
prospect of future, never-ending, unrequited toils. This is the statue 
which Fabius Maximus removed to Rome, whence it was taken in the 
reign of Constantine to Byzantium. TZhe Tarentine Heracles is 
copied on several gems, which give the best idea of the motz/ of this 
celebrated work.‘ 

Heracles tn Sicyon, which stood in the Agora.» We have no de- 
scription of this statue. 

Heracles disarmed by Love. Only known from the epigrams of 
Tullius Geminus ahd Philippus, who tauntingly apostrophise the 
downcast hero, and ask him what has become of his club, his quiver, 
and the hide of the Nemean Lion. ‘Who has thus ruined thee, O 
Heracles? The winged Eros, who is really an oppressive burden.’® 
‘Nor is it strange that he who changed a Zeus into aswan should strip 
a Herakles of his arms.’’_ In the gems in which the same subject is 
treated, the hero retains his club, but Eros is riding on his shoulders.® 

Heracles Epitrapezios® (reclining at table). A small bronze figure 
about a foot in height, but of grand design and exquisite workman- 
ship, executed probably for Alexander the Great, who took it with 
him on his expeditions. It is said to have passed successively through 
the hands of Hannibal, Sylla, and Novius Vindex (?)'® In contrast to 


1 Bpiapds. Nicet. Choniat. De Signis Con- 5 Pausan. ii. 9. 8. 
stantinop. 5 (p. 859, ed. Boun). 6 Anthol. Gr. ii. 255. 4. 

2 οὖλος. 3 Suidas, v. βασιλική. 7 Ibid. tis 2003752: 

4 Lippert, Dacé, i. 285-87; ii. 231. O. 8.0. Miiller, Denkm. d. a. K. i. 157. 
Miiller, Denkm. d. a. K. i. 156. Lippert, Dac¢. i. 280, 281. 

The marble statue in the Pitti Palace at * Stat. Sz/v. iv. 6: ‘Castz genius tute- 
Florence with the forged inscription, Av- laque mensz.’ ; 
σιππου ἐργον, is a rude copy of the 10 Martial, ix. 44: ‘Hoc habuit numen 
Heracles Farnese at Naples. Pellzei mensa tyranni.’ 
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the Tarentine Heracles, the hero is here reclining on his lion’s skin at 
the table of the Gods, with a cheerful upward look, holding a bowl in 
one hand, and his club in the other. The poets speak of this statue 
in the highest terms of praise, contrasting its small size with the grand 
impression which it makes on the beholder,' and declaring that were 
it not for the inscription on the base, it might be taken for the work 
of Pheidias.? 

The splendid Zorso of Heracles in the Vatican is supposed to be 
reclining in the same attitude,’ and the gz/t bronze Heracles in the 
Capitol has been referred to some other original work of Lysippus. 
The slim proportions of the latter work give some colour to this sup- 
position, but the copyist has introduced so much offensive mannerism 
of his own, that it would be unfair to Lysippus to regard it as a re- 
presentative of his style. 

The Labours of Heracles, probably a series of groups in bronze, in 
Alyzia, a town of Acarnania, which were taken from the sacred en- 
closure in that place by some Roman general and brought to Rome.‘ 
It is conjectured that these works of Lysippus may be the prototypes 
of the many similar representations, mostly reliefs, existing in dif- 
ferent parts of the world; e.g. Heracles fight with the Nemean Lion at 
Oxford and Florence—with the Hydra in the Capitoline Museum— 
with Cerberus in the Vatican—wzth Geryon in the Vatican—the Caf- 
ture of the Ceryneian Stag from Pompeii, now in Palermo (?)—the 
Wrestle with Anteus in England® and Florence. 

A beautiful bronze statuette of Heracles was found a few years 
ago by the English Consul Calvert near the village of Leknut, forty 
miles from Monastir in Macedonia,® 

The transition from Heracles to Alexander was easy to the artist, 
for the latter loved to regard himself as the modern Heracles. 
There was really enough in the remarkable personality and fabulous 
exploits of the Macedonian hero to rouse the imagination of Ly- 


_ | Stat. S7/v.: ‘ parvusque videri sentirique Many of the heads of Heracles have she 
ingens.’ broken ears characteristic of the athlete 
* Martial, /.c.: “Λυσίππου lego, Phidize (ὠτοκάταξις, Plato, Gorgias, 515; and 
putavi.’ ὠτοθλαδίας, Diog. L. 5. 67). 
* O. Miiller, Handb. d. Arch. p. 132. 5 In the possession of Mr, Smith-Barry. 


4 Strabo, x. p. 459. ® Ercole di Bronzo, Annal. d. 7. 1877. 
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sippus, and draw away his attention from mythology to the mar- 
vellous events of his own times. We have already noticed as a joint 
work of Leochares and Lysippos, . 7 

Alexander at a Lion hunt, in the execution of which Lysippus 
probably took the leading part.! Another celebrated bronze group 
by Lysippus, on a very. large scale, consisted of portrait statues of 

Alexander and his followers, thirty-five (or thirty-four) in number, 
mostly horsemen, who fell in the front rank at the battle of the 
Granicus. This work, originally at Dion, was brought to Rome by 
Metellus Macedonicus, and placed in the portico of Octavia. There 
is a bronze figure from Herculaneum in Naples, in which Alexander 
is represented cutting at a foe on the ground, the mozzf of which may 
have been taken from this group. But the principal statue of the 
king by Lysippus was 

Alexander with the spear, in which he is looking upwards, after 
his wont, with his head a little on one side. Alexander, we are told, 
decreed that no sculptor should take his portrait but Lysippus, be- 
cause he alone could stamp his character on the bronze; for other 
artists, when they tried to give the διάχυσιν (‘melting and moisture ’*) 
of the eyes, did not preserve the general manliness and lion-like ex- 
pression of his face.‘ Lysippus and Apelles, it was said, contended with » 
one another in their different arts ‘in interpreting the nature of the 
king.’> But the sculptor blamed the painter for placing a thunder- 
bolt in the hand of Alexander instead of the spear, ‘of the true and 
appropriate glory of which no one could deprive him.’ ® 

Of existing heads of Alexander perhaps the best is the bust in the 
Capitol at Rome, generally called Hedzos. It has marked, though 
idealised, individuality ; and though the execution is in most respects 
far inferior to the grand design, the hair is treated with great skill, 
as we might expect from Lysippus. Alexander is here represented 
as the Sun-God, with metal rays fastened to the head. The wild 
Dionysiac character of the king is admirably given; the hair is 


1 Vide supra, p. 465. 4 τὸ ἀῤῥένωπον καὶ λεοντῶδες.- ῬΙαί, de 
2 Plin. 4. H. xxxiv. 64. Conf. Arrian, Alex. M. seu virt. seu fortit. ii. 2. 
Anab. i. 16.7. Velleius, Paterc. i. 11. 3. 5 Himer. Zl. xxxi. 2. 


3 τῶν ὀμμάτων τὴν διάχυσιν καὶ ὑγρότητα. 6 Plut. de 7524. εἰ Osirid. 24. 
Γ τ 
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thrown back like the mane of a lion, as if he had shaken it in his 
excitement, and the peculiarity of the neck is cleverly concealed by 
the sudden energetic motion of the head. Alexander was considered 
in most points the handsomest man of his age, but he had a pecu- 
liarity in the form of his eyes, and a wry neck,' defects which the 
courtly artist strove, not unsuccessfully, to change into beauties. 

A Herma-bust of Alexander, found in 1779, by Azara at Tivoli, 
and given to Napoleon I., who placed it inthe Louvre. Like almost all 
Herma-busts, it is a realistic portrait in which the ugly peculiarities, 

Fic. 206. even to the faulty muscle of the neck and the 
greater fullness of the left cheek, are faithfully 
given. The rising hair,?> above the brow— 
which Winckelmann regarded as an invention of 
the artist to indicate the monarch’s descent from 
Zeus—was a natural feature of Alexander. There 
can be no doubt that this bust, which was pro- 
bably executed in the reign of Augustus, is a 
copy of a portrait taken from life; though it 
does not answer exactly to the description of 
any of the works of Lysippus.* 

‘ The Dying Alexander, at Florence(fig. 206). 
This well-known, beautiful, and deeply affect- 
ing head, which bears a strong resemblance 
to the Alexander Helios of the Capitol—espe- 
cially in the treatment of the hair-- has been called by Ottfried Miiller 
a riddle of archeology. It is no doubt a Greek original, and one of the 
most interesting remains of ancient art, but we cannot take it for granted 
that it is intended for Alexander, and still less that it is the work of Ly- 
sippus. Itis difficult to imagine that the favoured and devoted artist of 
the mighty conqueror would choose to pourtray his great master in a 
painful and impotent struggle with disease and death. This con- 
sideration makes it extremely improbable that it was executed during 


‘THE DYING ALEXANDER.’ 


' Tzetz, Chil. xi. 100:— 3 There is an interesting alto rilievo in 
ἣν δὲ καὶ σιμοτράχηλος καὶ παρατραχηλῶν δὲ Mantua ALORS nee oe ee 
ὥστε δοκεῖν πρὸς οὐρανὸν Ἐ βού παι τοῦτον. wearing the garb of a philosopher with the 


upper part of the body nude, leading the little 
2 ἀναστολὴ τῆς κομῆς, relicina frons. Alexander by the hand. 
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the lifetime of Alexander, and the whole character of the work, in 
which free pathos is the prevailing element, and its close resemblance 
in style to the heads on coins of the period of the Diadochi, point to a 
later age than that of Lysippus.! 

We read of other portrait statues by Lysippus, viz. of Hephestion,? 
the friend and favourite of Alexander; the Patroclus of the new 
Achilles; of Pvraxilla3 the lyric poetess of Sicyon, a country- 
woman of Lysippus, who flourished about Ol. 82. 2 (B.C. 450), and 
gave her name to a new metre called after her the Πραξίλλειον ; 
of Socrates, which was set up in the ‘ Pompeion’ (arsenal) at Athens 
by his ungrateful, but repentant, countrymen immediately after his 
martyrdom ; also of 

Atsop and the Seven Wise Men, of which we wish to speak 
more particularly. The epigrammatist Agathias® mentions a statue 
of A®sop made by the ‘old man’ Lysippus, whom he praises for 
placing the persuasive fabulist above the wise men. Phzdrus,° too, 
states that the Athenians erected a statue in honour of the Samian 
fabulist as a tribute ‘not to his nationality, but his glory.’ This 
work, which Tatian says was as well known as the fables of A¢sop, is a 
remarkable.example of what we may call ideal portraiture. The very 
existence of A¢sop has been called in question ; but if he lived, as is most 
probable, he flourished in the beginning of the sixth century B.c., nearly 
300 years before the time of Lysippus. The great artist, therefore, 
in undertaking to make a portrait statue of Atsop had a new and 
difficult problem to solve. He knew nothing of his personality, ex- 
cept that he was deformed. He had therefore to incorporate in a 
person essentially unfitted for plastic representation the spirit of Greek _ 
fable. It was not a philosopher or a poet whom he had to pourtray ; 
and neither the clear open brow, the calm and thoughtful dignity of 
the former, nor the wrapt and joyous enthusiasm of the latter, would 
have suited the representative of the sly, secretive, suggestive, roguish 
spirit of fable. The expression of Atsop’s face must be that of a weak 
cripple, who, unable to meet his adversary face to face, has recourse to 


1 Brunn, A.-G. i. 438. 4 Diog. Laert. ii. 43. 
2 Plin. M. H. xxxiv. 64. 5 Anthol. Gr. iv. 16. 35. 
3 Tatian, c. Grec. 52, p. 113 (ed. Worth). 6 Fab, 11, Zpzt. 1. 
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cunning and finesse; who propounds his doctrines, not by direct 
teaching, but by insinuating them in disguise, and as it were un- 
awares, into the heart of the listener. That it is possible not only to 
represent these comparatively mean and unlovely qualities in the face 
and form, but to give an interest and sympathetic charm to such a 
representation, will be acknowledged by all who have studied the 
famous figure of Atsop in the Villa Albani at Rome. The refinement 
and acuteness of feature and expression so common to cripples are there, 
and the qualities of the mind which are stamped on the face are 
actually brought into harmony with the natural physical defects. 

We cannot, of course, assume that we have before us a copy of 
the work of Lysippus, for Aristodemus! also executed a statue of 
Esop about the same time ; but the extraordinary power of endowing 
an abstract conception with individual personality, displayed in the 
Albani figure, inclines us to see in it the work of the greatest portrait 
sculptor of Greece, Lysippus.? 

The notices of statues of victors in the games have become rarer 
in the period which we are now considering, but we read of five by 
the hand of Lysippus; viz.— 

Polydamas of Scotusa ?* who conquered in the Pancration in Ol. 
93 (B.C. 408), and is said to have been the biggest of men, ‘next to 
the heroes;’ TZyroilos the Eleian;‘ Callicrates the Magnesian ;° 
Xenarches the Acarnanian ;° and Chez/os,a man happy beyond mea- 
sure, both in his life and in his death. He conquered twice at Olym- 
pia, three times at Nemeia, four times in the Isthmos, and then died 
fighting for his country, and received a public burial! 

But the most interesting to us of all the works attributed to 
Lysippus is the figure of a young athlete, called 

The Apoxyomenos (fig. 207), i.e. ‘ scraping himself’ with the στλεγγίς 
or strigil, after a contest in the arena. Of this work we have a 
splendid copy found by Canina in 1849 in the Trastevere at Rome, 
and now in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican. The bronze original 


‘ Tatian, ¢c. Grec. 55, p. 19. 8 Pausan. vi. 5. 1. Vide supra, p. 478, 2. 1. 
2 Vide Mon. d. Jnst. iii. pl. 14. Other If Lysippus really made this statue, it must 
representations of Asop are a statuette of — have been a long time after the victory ! 
marble del Caffé di Pirro Ligorio nel Giar- 4 Pausan. vi. I. 4. 
dino del Vaticano; also on a Lucerna de ST bigs V1; 1752. 
terra cotta described Ann. d. Inst. xii. p. 94. * Thad; vi. 2.1. 
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was greatly admired in Rome. Agrippa, who probably brought it 
from Greece, placed it in front of his public baths, and Tiberius 
was so charmed with it that he had it removed by an arbitrary act of 
power to his own house, and substituted another statue ; whereupon 
the people in the theatre demanded it back with so much persistence 
and audacity that the wily emperor yielded to the storm, and re- 
stored it to its former place.! The Vatican copy of this magnificent 
work is well preserved, and has all the characteristics of the style of Ly- 
sippus. The head is small, the figure slim and tall, and the face is of the 
new North-Grecian (Macedonian) type, which Lysippus chose as better 
suited for the expression of individual feelings Fic. 207. 
than the pure Greek ideal. The difference 
is seen particularly in the nose, which rises a 
little at the end, and resembles that of the 
busts of Alexander himself. The style of this 
beautiful work, which is perfectly free from 
all archaic conventionality and _ restraint, 
shows that the artist has copied nature alone; 
the hair especially is thrown about in a 
very easy and natural manner. The very 
nature of his occupation implies a con- 
tinual change of posture, and we see from 
the position of the feet that the attitude is 
accidental and momentary, and one of a series | 


of graceful movements. The face, which is 
simple and agreeable, wears an expression of 


gentle satisfaction, arising from the contem- 


THE APOXYOMENOS OF 
plation of past labour successfully accom- OEE Ps 


plished. The Apoxyomenos is a grand example of the genre style in 
its highest form. 
The Hermes Enagonios (‘Belvedere Mercury’), formerly known 
under the name of the ‘Belvedere Antinous, in the Vatican, bears a strong 
family likeness to the Apoxyomenos. Beautiful as it is, it is not an 
original Greek work, as we might conclude from its polished surface 
alone, which materially detracts from its effect, and speaks of the decline 


1 Plin. V. ZA. xxxiv. 62. 
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of taste; but that it is a copy of some celebrated Greek original is 
rendered in the highest degree probable by its close resemblance to a 
statue of Hermes of the same type, but of an earlier period, found in 
the theatre at Melos, and now in the Theseion at Athens. 

Kindred in their motzf and in their Lysippic style are several 
statues of Hermes in the National Museum at Athens.' They be- 
long to a whole series of figures, whose similarity implies that they 
are all copies of some celebrated original, probably of the end of the 
fourth century B.c. The best of these is from Andros, where it was 
found with the statue of a woman in the same style, in 1833. Another 
statue of the god, found in Aigion, in Achaia,? is of very inferior 
execution, and is probably Roman. 

We find short notices in Pliny of other works by Lysippus of a 
more trivial nature. Among these are 

A Female flute player® in a state of intoxication (‘temulenta tibicina’). 
We are not informed whether this statue was a comic representa- 
tion of the effects of drunkenness, or conceived in the more exalted spirit 
of Scopas’ ma@nads, frenzied at once by wine and the divine afflatus. 

A Train of hunters with dogs,! of which we have no description ; 
a fallen Lion,> in Lampsacus on the Hellespont, which Agrippa 
carried οὔ; Quadrige ‘of many kinds;’® ‘an unbridled horse, 
which, says the Epigrammatist, ‘ breathes by the power of art, and ‘if 
only bridled and spurred would begin to run’ ;7 and a ‘ Bitch licking 
zts wounds. ὃ 


STYLE OF LySIPPUS. 


In trying to form an idea of the peculiar style of our artist, we 
must look to the main object which he proposed to himself in the exer- 
cise of his art. We saw that Pheidias sought to give visible form to 
his highest conception of the Godhead, and that the lovely forms of 
Scopas and Praxiteles are permeated and coloured by ideal tenden- 
cies—by tender sentiment, gentle pathos or wild enthusiasm. The less 
exalted aim of Lysippus was to pourtray in its highest physical per- 


’ Newton, Antig. of Athens, p. 23. * Plin. MV. 7. xxxiv. 64. 
* Mit. d. deutsch. Jnst. in Athen, 1878. 7 Anthol, Gr. ii. 229. 1, and iv. 97. 
© Flin, JV. 27. xxxiv. 63, § Plin. xxxiv. 38. Conf. Brunn, A.-G. 


4“ Tbid, 5 Strabo, xiii. 590. i. 368. 
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fection the manly form, not as the fittest abode of high thoughts or 
tender emotions ; not as the visible representation of spiritual concep- 
tions; but_as the final object of art, worthy in itself of the highest 
admiration. The chief characteristics of his style and scope are found 
in the Apoxyomenos, which is more exclusively a representation of 
mere physical beauty than the Aphrodite of Cnidos, or, to give an ex- 
isting parallel, the Venus de’ Medici, for these are at any rate the 
expression of woman’s love. The Apoxyomenos is nothing more 
than the noblest animal in creation in the highest perfection. 

Greatly then as we must admire and value the works of Lysippus, 
even seen through the veil of copies, we must acknowledge that he has 
descended one stage downwards, not only from the empyrean summit 
on which Pheidias stood in solitary grandeur, but even from the sun- 
lit heights on which Scopas and Praxiteles sported with Love and 
Beauty. His art is less spiritual than that of the former, less esthetic 
than that of the latter ; but it is still manly, pure, and noble, entirely 
free from the meanness and vulgarity of the succeeding period. His 
chief fault, like that of Praxiteles, was the too exclusive worship of 
external form, and we shall see that, as the great Athenian’s pas- 
sionate admiration for female beauty degenerated in his followers 
into a tasteless sensuality, so the healthy and dignified naturalism of 


the Peloponnesian Lysippus was quickly succeeded by a degrading 
realism. 


LYSISTRATUS, 


a brother of Lysippus, flourished, according to Pliny,’ in Ol. 113 
(B.C. 328). The tendency towards the free delineation of nature, and 
the close observation of individual characteristics which we have 
noted in Lysippus, but which in him stopped short at beauty, is carried 
to its extreme by his brother Lysistratus. This artist, in his eager- 
ness to give every characteristic of his model, had recourse to me- 
chanical means, which are alien to the very nature of true art. He 
was the first, says Pliny, to form moulds in wax from the life; from 
these he took a plaster cast, which he then ‘touched up’ (‘emendare’). 
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He set the fashion of giving exact ‘likenesses,’ whereas the artists 
before him tried to make the face as beautiful as possible.' 


We only find mention of one work by Lysistratus, a portrait statue 
of Melanippe,? perhaps a noted Hetaira of his time, to whom the term 
σοφὴ is applied, ironically as is generally supposed; but in the 
face of so many clever, and even learned, examples of this class of 


women, we see no reason for the conclusion. 


SCHOOL OF LYSIPPUS. 


Among the pupils of Lysippus were his three sons, Daippus,’ 


Fic. 208. 


BOY PRAYING 
AT BERLIN. 


Boedas,' and Euthycrates,® Eutychides® the Sikyonian, 
and Chares of Lindos.? Of the two first-mentioned 
sons but little is known. Daippus made statues of 
athletes and a figure called Pertxyomenos, which 
means probably the same as Apoxyomenos. .Boedas 
executed a genre statue of a worshipper (‘adorantem ’) 
which some would see in the exquisite Greek original 
bronze figure called the Praying Boy® (fig. 208) at 
Berlin. The most considerable artist of the three 
sons was 


EUTHYCRATES, 


who followed the severer side of his father’s art, and 
chose the higher class of his father’s subjects.? Among 
these were a Heracles at Delphi; a portrait statue of 
Alexander hunting” at Thespie; a Cavalry battle; 


an Image of Trophonius ;\ several Quadrige ; a Horse ‘cum fuscinis’ 


ΡΠ W277, . xxxv..1§3; 
2 Tatian, Ὁ. Grec. 54, p. 117. Brunn, 


K.-G, p. 402. 


3 Plin. WV. H, xxxiv. δ᾽. Pausan. vi. 12. 


6: vi. 16; δ. 
5 Ibid. 66. 


potius imitatus patris quam elegantiam au- 
stero maluit genere quam jucundo placere.’ 
© The subject of this statue reminds us of 
the well-known beautiful figure in the 
Vatican called A/eleager, which is evidently 
a copy of a bronze original. The boar is 


4 Plin. VY. H. xxxiv. 73. 
6 Pausan. vi. 2. 6. 


Pins. WV; 7. Xxxiv. 41: 

5. Bursian (lecketsen’s Fahrb. 1856, i. p. 
513) thinks it more in the style of Poly- 
cleitus. _Schnaase (243) considers that it 
wants the severity of the style of Lysippus, 
though in simplicity and freedom from aim- 
ing at effect it is worthy of the best time. 

® Plin. Δὲ 27. xxxiv. 66: ‘Constantiam 


new, and very un-Greek in the elaborate 
finish lavished on a subordinate attribute. 
The turn of the head and the ¢hrow 
of the chlamys well express the hasty 
passionate character of the hero, which led 
him to destruction. 

" Plin. MV. 7. xxxiv. 66: ‘Simulacrum ip- 
stm Trophonii ad oraculum.’ The seat of 
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(either forked poles for hunting nets, or three-pronged hunting spears) ; 
Flunting dogs; Statues of the famous Hetaitrai—Anyte, Mnesarchis, 
Thaliarchis, and Panteuchis' (Mlavvvyis ?). . 

The powerful influence of Lysippus is seen in the fact that his 
pupils choose the very same subjects as their master, and this in- 
fluence descends through several generations. We read of 77szcrates, 
the Sicyonian, as a pupil of Euthycrates, who followed so closely the 
school of Lysippus, that several of his statues could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from those of the great master ;? such as his 7heban old 
man, his King Demetrius, and his Peucestes, who saved the life of 
Alexander the Great during the storming of a city of the Malli (in 
the Punjaub), and was appointed his σωματοφύλαξ or special guardian 
of the royal person. Tisicrates, again, had a pupil called Xenocrates, 
who, according to Pliny, outdid both his teacher and Tisicrates in the 
number of his works, and wrote treatises on the plastic art. 

Another distinguished pupil of Lysippus was 


EUTYCHIDES, 


the Sicyonian, Ol. 121 (B.C. 296), who executed an allegorical figure 
of Tyche for the Syrian dwellers on the Orontes at Antioch, which 
was regarded by them as a tutelary Goddess. Of 

The Tyche of Antioch, the only marble work of the Sicyonian 
school, we have a copy in the Vatican and on several coins of Antioch. 
The figure by Eutychides was a richly draped woman wearing a mural 
crown, sitting in an easy posture on a rock of Mount Silpion. In her 
hand she held ears of corn or a palm branch, and before her feet was 
the river Orontes, represented, contrary to the usual practice, as a 
beardless youth, half emerging from the water. On either side of 
her stood Seleucus and Antiochus placing a crown upon her head. 


the Oracle was in a cavern in a mountain at τευχίδα συλλαμβανοῦσαν ἐκ φθορέως Εὐθυκρά- 


Lebadzea in Boeotia, in front of the Temple 
of Trophonius, in which a statue by De- 
dalos was concealed, and another by Praxi- 
teles exhibited. The cavern had an upper 
and lower chamber, which are still visible. 
See the curious description of the eye-witness 
Pausanias ix: 27..-3,-and 1x. "29. ~3';also 
Jahn, Δ. Rhein. Aus. ix. 1855, p. 318. 

1 Tatian, cow. Grac. sec. 33: Kal Tap- 


TNS ἐχαλκούργησεν. 

2 Plin. 1. H. xxxiv. 67. A marble pede- 
stal was discovered in 1879 near the portico 
of Octavia in Rome with the inscription, 
‘Opus Zisicratis Cornelia Africanis Grac- 
chorum.’ 

3 Visconti, Mus. Pio Clem. iii. 224. 
Brunn, A.-G. i. 412. 
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The group stood inside a small open temple with four pillars. The 
well-known copy of this statue in the Vatican, though poor in 
execution, is full of human grace and charm ; but it is entirely devoid 
of the peculiar sanctity, the ἔνθεον τι, which the older artists drew 
from their own hearts and breathed like a glory over even their 
rudest works. We see before us a graceful woman, but she is no 
more a Goddess than the ‘ Villes de France’ in the Place de la Con- 
corde.!. Another noted work by Eutychides was his statue of the 

River Eurotas, in which Pliny,’ borrowing from an epigram,' as he 
so often does, says that ‘art was more liquid than the river itself. 
The fluidity was expressed, as in the divine Ilissus of the Parthenon, 
by the easy flow of the limbs, in which every sinew and fibre is 
relaxed, and the whole frame dissolved in a luxurious panther-like 
repose, which borders on the self-forgetfulness of sleep.‘ 


CANTHARUS OF SICYON, 


son of Alexis, who made 

‘A statue of Cratinus,a young wrestler, said to be the most beautiful 
boy of his time. 

Of the immediate pupils of Lysippus by far the most important 
in every way was 


CHARES OF LINDos, 


sculptor of the Sun-god, known as the Colossus of Rhodes, one of the 
‘seven wonders of the world.’® He followed the direction of his great 
master in the endeavour to work upon men’s minds by the stupen- 
dous size of his works. The numerous accounts of the Colossus in 
ancient history are for the most part vague and often contradictory. 


1 The practice of representing towns be- 4 The statue of Lider Pater, mentioned by 


comes very common after this period. In Pliny among the possessions of Asinius 


the Temple of Homer, built by Ptolemy IV., 
the seven towns which claimed the honour of 
his birth stood round the poet (£lian, V. 
ΤΠ χα, 21): 

Ξ. N. A. xxxiv. 78. 

8 Anthol. Palat. ix. 709: ἃ δὲ τέχνα πο- 
ταμῷᾷ συνεπήρικεν " ἃ τίς ὁ πείσας χαλκὸν κω- 
μάζειν ὕδατος ὑγρότερον. 


Pollio as a work οὗ Eutychides ἦγε martie, is 
ascribed by Brunn (Ber. d. Kon. baier. Acad., 
Nov. 6, 1880, p. 486) to an Athenian artist 
of the same name, who is mentioned in an 
inscription (Hirschfeld, Arch. Zeit. 1872, 


Ρ- 25). 
5 Philo Byzant, De Septem Mirac. Mundi, 


p- 14 ;-a fabulous account. 
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_ the fragments remained on the ἐξ i ya Pes δ, 
ground for nearly a thousand years. “e 1 AS — DIK" 
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Pliny! tells us that it took twelve years to build, and that the cost, 
which is variously stated at 300 and 1,300 talents (70,500/. and 
375,000/.), was defrayed by the sale of the warlike machines left 
behind him by Demetrius Poliorketes when he raised the siege of 
Rhodes in Ol. 119. 2 (B.C. 303). _ The height of the statue was seventy 
cubits (105 feet), and few men could encircle the thumb with their 
arms. The fingers were as big as | ἜΝ 
most statues, and when it was 


thrown down deep caverns yawned 


in the broken limbs, inside which ᾿: 
great blocks of stone had been in- fi A i 
serted by the artist to give steadiness 
to his work. After standing only 


fifty-six (or sixty-six”) years, it was a AS 


thrown down by an earthquake,’ and 


There is no foundation whatever for δὰ “ 2,2} — τος 
the story,so familiar to our childhood, Ξως , -- : 
that the Colossus bestrode the en- see Ps 
trance to thé harbour of Rhodes, 
after the manner depicted in-many an old print. 

Pliny’ also mentions with approbation a Colossal head by Chares, 
which was brought to Rome and placed on the Capitol by P. Lentulus. 

Chares owes his chief importance in the history of art to the fact 
that he introduced Sicyonian art into Rhodes, and founded a famous 
school of sculpture there the productions of which we shall have 
to consider hereafter. Peloponnesian, or rather Sicyonian, art 2 the 
Peloponnesus itself seems to have come to rather an abrupt end with 
the school of Lysippus. Among the works in which it is considered 
that the style of Lysippus may be traced is the exquisite bronze statue 
called Hermes reposing (fig. 209) in the Museo Nazionale at Naples. 


VON: (fl XXXiv.. 41. in the reign of Seleucus Nikanor. 
2 Scaliger on Eusebius, p. 137, Says sixty- 3 Eustah. ad Dionys. Perieg. 504. 
six years, agreeing with Suidas, s. v. Κολοσ- AUN. 1 XXXIV. 44s 


σάευς, who states that the statue was set up 
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CHAPLER ALE: 


ARTISTS AND WORKS OF ART OF THIS PERIOD 
IN OTHER PARTS: OF GREECE, 


THE germs of art which Nature scattered with so lavish a hand in 
the minds and hearts of the ancient Greeks were ever ready to spring 
up in luxuriant abundance whenever the sun of prosperity shone upon 
them. In the period now under review many states of Greece, 
hitherto occupying a subordinate position—as Messene, Arcadia, 
Achaia, and Boeotia—came suddenly to the front and obtained inde- 
pendence and political importance; and, as a natural consequence, the 
names of artists belonging to these countries begin to appear in the 
pages of history. 


MESSENE. 


DAMOPHON of Messene flourished Ol. 102 (B.C. 372), and was 
therefore contemporary with Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus. Pau- 
sanias,' who alone makes mention of him, says that he was the only 
Messenian who produced works worthy of notice. We have already 
referred to him in connexion with the Olympian Zeus which he re- 
stored in a masterly way when the ivory had started. He chose his 
subjects exclusively from the circle of the Gods, and his style was 
probably in accordance with the serious cast of mind thus indicated. 
He evidently enjoyed celebrity, and his works were set up in 
Messene, Aigion (Achaia), and Megalopolis, the new metropolis 
of Arcadia. 


1 Pausan. iv. 31. 10. 
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As Pausanias, in mentioning the very numerous works of Damo- 
phon, says nothing of the characteristics of his style, we can spare the 
reader the bare enumeration of the subjects which he treated. A\l- 
though, as a Messenian, he was also a Peloponnesian, he appears to 
have stood in no connexion with Peloponnesian art. His works were 
all of a religious character, and it seems to have been his aim to raise 
art into a higher sphere than that into which it had fallen. They 
were executed not in bronze, but either in marble, or in marble and 
wood, as acroliths, in which marble took the place of ivory, and the 
wood was gilded to resemble the chryselephantine statues of earlier 
times. He seems to have studied the best models from earlier 
periods, and, as has been suggested, he may, out of hatred to the 
Spartans, have purposely sought his chief inspiration and instruc- 


tion in Athens.! 


PYRILAMPES of Messene, after Ol. 102 (B.C. 372), made a statue of - 
a namesake, Pyrilampes of Ephesus, who carried off the prize in the 
δολίχος (long race), and of other athletes.” 


THEBES, 


which the victories of the illustrious Epaminondas brought from ob- 
scurity into the foremost rank of Grecian states, appears in the present 
period to have had schools both of painting and sculpture. An inscrip- 
tion is extant in which no less than fifteen Theban statuaries are 
mentioned together, probably associated in some common work.? The 
best known are HYPATODORUS and ARISTOGEITON,! who jointly exe- 
cuted a group of ‘ the Seven against Thebes, which stood at Delphi, near 
the wooden horse of Aristophanes, and was an offering of the The- 
bans for their victory over the Lacedemonians at Oenoe in Ol. 96. 3-98. 
2 (B.C. 393-387). Hypatodorus alone® made a statue of Athene at 
Aliptera in Arcadia, celebrated for its size as well as beauty, and re- 


1 Brunn, A.-G. 291. For a description 4 Plin. VM. A. xxxiv. 50. 

of his works see Pausan. iv. 31. 63 vii. 23. 5; 5 Pausan. x. I0, 4. 

γι. 11 1 ΨΠΙ: 3.7. 1. 5 Or jointly with Sostratus, Polydzus iv. 
2 Pausan. vi. 3. 133 Vi. 15. 1; vi. 16.5. 78. Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 51. Conf. Brunn, 
3 Corp. Insc. Gr. 1578. Conf. Annal.d. K.-G. i. 295. 

Inst. 1848, p. 48. 
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garded as ‘one of the grandest and most skilful works of art.’! Many 
other Theban artists are mentioned by Pausanias, Pliny, Diogenes 
Laertius, and Tatian, and in inscriptions. Among them are Hyfa- 
todorus, Aristogeiton, Andron, Callistonicus, Caphistas, Theron, Timon, 
Xenocritus, Eubius, Theodorus, Onasimedes, Aristoneidas, Alcon, 
Botscus,? &c. 

ARGOS, formerly so important in the history of art, is represented 
by a few unimportant names, 7heodorus, Phileas and Zeusippus, 
Xenophilus and Straton and Andreas. 

ARCADIA is represented by Aristoteles of Cleitor® 

OLYNTHUS by Herodotus, who made portraits of Phryne* and 
Glycera. 

HERACLEIA by Baton, whose statues of Apollo and Héré*® came 
afterwards into the Temple of Concord at Rome. 

Other artists of this period, whose nationality is not recorded, are 
mentioned by eminent writers, but as they have little known con- 
nexion with the history of art, we can do little more than give their 
names. 

Aristodemus® made a statue of sop, and it is, of course, possible, 
as some maintain, that the well-known statue of the fabulist in the 
Villa Albani may be a copy of his work.’ 

Piston 8 made statues of Hermes and Arés, which were considera- 
ble enough to be thought worthy of a place in the Temple of Concord 
at Rome. 

Thrason, several of whose statues were placed in the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, and among them one of Penelope’ and her nurse 
Eurycleta. 

Menestratus" was also employed in the decoration of the Artemi- 
sion at Ephesus, for which he furnished statues of Heracles and 
Hecate. Pliny speaks of these with great admiration, and adds that 
the vergers of the temple warned the spectators ‘to spare their eyes 


’ Pausan. viii. 29. 5. 5. Jbid, 86. Tatian, con. Grec. lv. p. 119. 
2 Brunn, /. c. 7 Vide supra, p. 486. 
* Vid. Epigr. Anall. i. p. 197, ἢ. 2, ap. 8. Plin. WV. H. xxxiv. 80. 
Brunn, A.-G. i. p. 420. ® Tbid. xxxiv. ΟἹ. 
‘ Tatian, con. Grecos, liii. p. 115. 10 Brunn, X.-G. 422. 


5 Plin. NV. H. xxxiv. 73 and 91. Mo Phin. JV, :/1.:XZXVi. 32. 
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on account of the radiation of light from the marble, which seems to 
indicate that the detestable practice of polishing the surface had already 
begun. 

Gryllion. The name of this artist occurs in the last will of 
Aristotle, who directs that the statues ordered of him should be de- 
dicated as soon as they were finished.! 

Amphistratus. Pliny? saw a portrait statue of the historian 
Callisthenes by this artist in the Servilian gardens at Rome. Am- 
phistratus also made an iconic statue of C7ezfo, an otherwise un- 
known priestess or hetaira. 


WorRKS OF THIS PERIOD THE AUTHORS OF 
WHICH ARE NOT KNOWN. 


We have been speaking lately of artists of whose works we know 
little more than the name. We have now to consider many im- 
portant and interesting works to which we cannot attach the name of 
any sculptor. Among these are statues of 

Aristomenes,! the romantic hero of Messene, to whom the Thebans 
set up a statue in the Stadion of Messene after the battle of Leuctra 
(B.C. 371). The well-known and beautiful statue of ‘ Poczon, in the 
Sala della Biga, of the Vatican, has been supposed by some to be a 
copy of this work. 

Epaminondas (died Ol. 104. 3, B.C. 362), of whom there were 
statues not only in Thebes,® but in the Hierothusion (temple of sacri- 
fice) in Messene, where he was held in as great honour as in his own 
city, both as second cekist (founder) of Messene, and restorer of 
Grecian freedom.® 

Eunomus of Locri, a famous harper of Magna Grecia, represented 
sitting with a cicada on his lyre. Timzeus relates that Eunomus con- 
tended for a prize with Ariston of Rhegium at the Pythian games, 


' Diog. Laert. v. 15. Aristotle died Ol. 3 Tatian, c. Grec. lii. p. 114. 
114... (8,0ν 322). , 4 Pausan. iv. 32. 6. 
PUN wil XXX Vile 30:. BIUNDs Α΄ τ ον. 4.22: 5 Ibid. ix. 15. 6. § Ibid. iv. 32. 1. 
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and came off victor by the help of a cicada, who, when one of his chords 
broke while he was playing, supplied the missing note !! 

Diogenes the Cynic (+ Ol. 114. 2, B.C. 320), represented in the form 
of a dog, in Parian marble, on the top of a pillar. Ata later period 
the Corinthians honoured him with twenty bronze statues, with the 
inscription— 

Γηράσκει καὶ χαλκὸς ὑπὸ χρόνου" ἀλλὰ σὸν οὔτι »- 
κῦδος ὁ πᾶς αἰὼν Διόγενες καθελεῖ 
μοῦνος γὰρ βιοτῆς αὐτάρκεα δόξαν ἔδειξας 
θνητοῖς καὶ ζωῆς οἶμον ἐλαφροτάτην." 


To one of these may perhaps be referred the excellent statue of the 
Cynic in the Villa Albani.? 

Aristotle (¢ Ol. 114. 3, B.C. 321). This statue was offered at 
Olympia ‘by some disciple, or some general, on account of the in- 
fluence exercised by the Stagyrite philosopher over Antipater, and 
previously over Alexander the Great.’* The seated figure of a philo- 
sopher in the Villa Spada at Rome is supposed to be a copy of this work. 

Anacreon. The very striking and interesting statue known under 
this name zz the Villa Borghese at Rome probably belongs to this 
period, although we find no mention of it in ancient literature. It 
was found on Monte Calvo, in the Sabine land, in the year 1835. 
The name of Anacreon is, of course, arbitrarily given, but with the 
consent of all who have made it the subject of careful study, and its 
similarity to the figure on a coin of Teos tends to justify this appellation. 
The poet, somewhat corpulent in figure, as becomes his character of 
bon vivant, is comfortably seated in an armchair with his feet crossed. 
He is dressed in a mantle of thick and soft material, and wears 
richly ornamented sandals, all of which contribute to the general 
effect of graceful luxurious abandon. The eyes, which were probably 
of precious stone, are wanting, and only the movement of the upper 
part of the body, and the position of the right arm, show the pas- 
sionate excitement of which the poet is capable. The artist has 


' Strabo, vi. 260. Casaubon. ad Joc. * Clarac. Mus. α΄. Sc. v. pl. 842, No. 2111. 
Clem. Alex. Protreft. i. and A&lian, /7/72s¢. 4 Pausan. vi. 4. 8. 
An.v.9. Conf. Anth. Grac. iv. 48, 57. 5 Clarac. 843, 848, No. 2139. 


2 Diog. Laert. vi. 78. 
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wisely avoided giving great prominence to the erotic character of the 
man, which is only ridiculous or offensive in age. Nor was Anacreon 
a weak and vulgar sensualist ; he was a poet and a man of taste, 
whose intellect was not altogether engulphed in the storm of passion ; 
and as such he is represented here.! Brunn? ascribes this statue to 
Cresilas, the contemporary of Pheidias, partly on the ground that Pau- 
sanias* saw a statue of Anacreon in the Acropolis of Athens ; but this 
is described as the figure of a man singing in a state of intoxication, 
which hardly suits the Borghese figure. 

Tyrt@us. Another statue of a poet in the Villa Borghese, known 
under the name of Tyrtzeus, was discovered at the same place and 
time as the ‘Anacreon. The arms were missing, but the restorers 
* were probably right in placing a lyre in the left hand, and the pléktron 
in the right, with which he is on the point of striking the chords. 
The figure is nearly nude, and the end of the mantle is thrown back 
over the shoulder so as to leave the right arm free. The whole air of 
the poet is serious and even solemn, and were it not for the nudity 
we might think with Brunn that Pindar and not Tyrtzus was meant. 
The work is probably a Roman copy of a Greek original of this age. 

The Lion at Cheroneia. It was customary in ancient times to 
place the image of a lion over the grave of fallen warriors. The 
lion in question was set up by the Thebans over the grave of Grecian 
liberty at Cheroneia. The figure of the noble beast is grandly con- 
ceived and skilfully executed. The head, which is expressive of 
suppressed wrath, is especially fine. The fragments are still 27 sztu, 
and there is every prospect that this interesting work will soon be 
completely restored.‘ 

The Lion of Cnidos brought by Mr. Newton from Cnidos in 
Caria, and now in the Brit. Mus. It is generally allowed to be the 
finest representation of the king of beasts in the whole range of plastic 
art, and is considered by some writers to be connected with the naval 
victory of Conon over Pisander at Cnidos.’ 

The Demeter of Cnidos (fig. 210). The statue of a female with 


1 Friederichs’ Baust. p. 297. 4 Welcker, Alte Denkm. v. 62, Taf.. 4. 
2 Annal. d. Inst. 1859, p. 155. ° Newton, Cuidus and Branchide, pi. 61. 
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veiled head, seated in a chair, was discovered by Mr. Newton! in the 
temenos of a sanctuary of Demeter and Persephone at Cnidos in 
1850, and immediately recognised as the great Goddess herself? The 
chief beauty of this work is a comparatively rare one in Greek 
plastic art, viz. beauty of expression in the face, in which it is only 
surpassed by the Niobe. We see in it the deep and settled melancholy 
caused by the absence of a beloved object—the sweet sad yearning 
look of the bereaved mother. The paroxysm of 
grief, the loud cry pressed from the heart by the 
sudden weighty calamity, has died away, and is 
succeeded by an expression of submissive, hopeless, 


FIGs :210, 
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sadness far more pathetic than the loudest expres- 
sion of grief. It is in this face, still beautiful, 
though no longer young, that, as Brunn remarks, 
‘Classic and Christian art, the central female 
figures of Greek mythology and Christianity, the 
Demeter and the Madonna, meet.’* The figure of 
the Goddess, and her drapery, which consists of 
the peplos over the talaric chiton, are so inferior to 
the face in style that we can hardly believe them to 
be by the same hand. The head-dress is plain and 
DEMETER OF cnIDos, Simple, as best suits the self-forgetfulness of grief.‘ 
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' Discov. in Halicarn. &c. vol. ii. part * Our cut gives no idea of the touching 
25D 377% beauty of the face. The original in the Brit. 
? Demeter, says Clemens Alex. (Cohort ad Mus. must be seen. 
Gentes, i. p. 50, ed. Potter), may be re- * Vid. Brunn, ‘ Demeter of Cnidos,’ in 


cognised ἀπὸ τῆς συμφορᾶς. Conf. Preller, Zransactions of Royal Soc. of Literature, 
Demeter, p. 91. vol. xi. new series. 
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CHAPTER XLITE 


LYCIAN ART. THE NEREID MONUMENT OF 


AANTHOS. 


IN the year 1838 Sir Charles Fellows discovered, about half a mile to 


structure 33 feet long by 
22 feet broad, composed of 
massive blocks of scag/ia, 
the stone of the country. 
In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this solid ba- 
sis, which resembles other 
buildings found in Lycia, 
lay the architectural mem- 
bers of a small Greek tem- 
ple, and fragments of stat- 
ues and reliefs with which 
it had been ornamented. 
From these débris, mingled 
in utter confusion, Fellows 
reconstructed an elegant 
Ionic temple or heroon, 
surrounded on all sides by 
pillars, of which the above- 


mentioned substructure formed the lofty basis.! 


'the east of the Acropolis of Xanthos, in Lycia, a very remarkable 
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NEREID MONUMENT RESTORED. 


The architect 


Falkener also made a reconstruction based on very accurate measure- 


ments, which differs in some respects from that of Sir Charles Fellows, 


1 Fellows, ‘ Zonic trophy monument of Xanthos.’ 
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and is, on the whole, to be preferred.' Both the material of this inter- 
esting structure (probably Parian marble) and the art by which it is 
adorned are foreign to the soil of Lycia, and its plastic ornament, 
especially, offers many singular and difficult problems to the anti- 
quary and the artist. The sculptures with which the Xanthian 
heroon, or sepulchre, was so lavishly ornamented are for the most 
part in the British Museum, ahd consist of : 

I. Fragments of two Pedimental groups in alto rilievo. The 
eastern pediment, of which more than half is preserved, contained 
figures of Zeus with along sceptre, and Héré,—lifting her veil, as usual, 
—-sitting on their thrones and surrounded by other Gods. The latter, 
probably A théné, Apollo, Hébé, Hephestus, are standing, and before them 
are youths and maidens, in decreasing size to fit the triangular frame, 
who approach with prayers and offerings. In the corner is the figure 
of a crouching dog. 

The subject of the western pediment, of which we have also only 
half, seems to have been a battle in which both infantry and cavalry 
were engaged, judging from the remains of the foreleg of a horse 
which crosses the shield of a kneeling foot soldier ; 

Il. Of ten draped female statues, smaller than life, purely Greek in 
conception and execution; several fragments of figures similar to the 
ten, and of others of a smaller size. As the heads have been pur- 
posely and utterly destroyed by Christian Iconoclasts,? we derive no 
aid in the interpretation of these beautiful statues from the expression 
of their faces; but their attitudes plainly indicate the extremity of 
wild hurry and alarm. The name of Nereids has been given them 
with almost universal consent on account of the fish, crab, mussel, and 
seabird between their fect, and their moist clinging garments. The 
original discoverer indeed, relying on the opinion of Mr. Benjamin 
Gibson, was inclined to see in them repetitions of the same person, 
perhaps Aphrodite, representing the ten cities, Cos, Cnidos, Miletus, 
&c., which he thinks are indicated by the marine animals, since the 
same emblems are seen on coins of these countries ; 


' Falkener, ‘ Zhe Jonic Heroum of Xan- than thirty heads of statues were found in a 
thos,’ Class. Mus. of Antig. 1851, p. 256. well near Smyrna. 
* Sir C. Fellows says that in 1846 more * Paper read before Royal Soc. of Antiq. 
1848. 
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III. Of «ἦν smaller figures, which Fellows places on the top of the 
pediment because they are equally weather-beaten on all sides ; 

IV. Of fragments of tivo (or as some think four). /rzezes, one of 
which, 3 feet 4 inches in height, was just above the plinth, or slightly 
projecting base, of the substructure ; and the other, 1 foot 3 inches in 
height, at its upper edge, just under the cornice. The third and fourth 
friezes, if they really belonged to the building, would be in the archi- 
trave—just above the pillars of the little temple, or heroon—and on the 
wall of the cella respectively. Besides these were found 

V. Four or five Lions, of excellent workmanship, crouching for a 
spring ; 

VIL Three figures of boys, which Fellows, somewhat fancifully, 
takes for Carus, Lydus, and Mysus, legendary founders of their re- 
spective states, whom he places as a group on the apex of the pedi- 
ment. 

The situation of the two friezes which adorned the basement is 
clearly indicated by the vacant places in which they were inserted. 
The position of the Nereids is less easily determined. Fellows and 
Falkener place them in the intercolumnia, and as Akroteria above 
the corners of the gable. These figures, as we have said, are in the 
highest style of Greek art, and remind us, in the passionate energy of 
their movements, of the Mzenads and Niobids (?) of Scopas. In the. 
tender elegance of their forms they breathe the spirit of the younger 
Attic school. The treatment of the drapery, which clings so closely 
to the figure as to conceal nothing of its fair proportions, is in the 
characteristic style of the best period, and makes it difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that they were imported direct from Athens itself. 
Urlichs goes still farther, and assigns them, not only to the Attic 
school, but to a particular artist—Bryaxis. The same genial writer 
explains the presence of these sea nymphs by supposing that they 
have been roused from the ‘sacred groves’ and grottoes in the depths 
of ocean by the din and tumult of the fight. Many objections! 
may be made to this theory, but no better has as yet been broached. 
The essentially and exclusively Greek character of these statues is 


1 Overbeck, Ges. ἂς Plastik, ii. 132. 
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the more remarkable because the Xanthian sculptures generally, and 
even the friezes of this very monument, show a large admixture of a 
foreign element. The broader frieze over the plinth represents α battle 
of infantry, in which a few horsemen appear, probably as leaders. 
From the length of the under garment we see that they are Ionian 
Greeks, though their equipment is in other respects like that of the 
hoplites of the mother country. There are also a few Persians in 
sleeved tunics and Phrygian caps. The fight is waged with all the 
movement and fire which we have seen in the Phigaleian friezes, but 
with this important difference, that it is a real battle of disciplined 


FIG; ‘212; 


NEREID MONUMENT. FRIEZE NO. I. 


soldiers clad in the costume of the day, and has more of a military than 
a heroic character (fig. 212). Yet though the prosaic details detract 
considerably from its ideality, the whole tone and feeling of the work 
—the noble and graceful proportions of the figures—the rhythm and 
balance of the groups—the faithful adherence to the laws of the 
relief style—the sharply cut folds and flowing lines of the drapery—all 
breathe the purest spirit of Greek art. The situations are con- 
ceived and executed with extraordinary boldness and skill. There 
are horsemen and horses which can vie in grace and beauty with 
those of the Parthenon frieze, while such difficult subjects as a fallen 
horse, and a rider stretched on the back of his charger, are handled with 
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a mastery surpassing that which we have admired in the Phiga- 
leian marbles. It contains, too, many very interesting groups ; many 
faces in which the strongest passions and feelings are depicted—anger, 
pain, despair, and even sympathy and pity. 

The xarrower frieze at the upper edge of the basis is almost en- 
tirely preserved, and is far-less Greek -in spirit than the one just 
noticed. In some parts it descends to a very low degree of prosaic 
realism, as in the slab on which troops are represented zu perspective 
marching as if on parade, and evidently keeping step! We have here 
a reminiscence of Assyrian formalism, and an anticipation of the 


PIG. 213: 


NEREID MONUMENT. FRIEZE NO. 2. 


prosaic emptiness and dreariness of Roman art. Each side of this ° 
lower frieze seems to contain an independent picture, though they all 
stand, of course, in general connexion with one another. Ox the UN. 
side a battle is raging between similarly armed Ionian troops, who 
stand in close ranks towards the corners, while they break up into 
single combats in the centre. Even here pathetic situations are not 
wanting, but as a whole the motzf is dry, prosaic, and Roman. Ox 
the opposite or south side of the frieze the composition is still more 
offensively realistic. A battle is going on before the town, and in a 
space of about one foot in height we have a triple wall, the towers of 
which rise one above another, and between which appear the helmeted 
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heads of the defenders, or the faces of wailing women, nearly as big 
as the towers themselves (fig. 213). On the other side of the town 
another action is going on, and a fragment from the extreme end of 
the frieze shows a man with a sack on his shoulders. In front of the 
town is a donkey with its driver. In another part a parley ts 
being carried on between a troop of soldiers and the defenders on 
the walls, who bend down to listen to what the soldiers say. It would 
seem that auxiliaries and stragglers are seeking admittance within 
the walls. 

The frieze at the 25. end of the building represents the storming of 
the gate by the help of ladders, which the soldiers are ascending with 
naked feet. In another part of the relief a@ number of men in loose 
robes, bearded and bareheaded, are \ed bound into captivity. 

The frieze on the W. side is half filled by a town, apparently de- 
serted and desolate, behind the wall of which rises @ sepulchral stélé, 
of a form peculiar to Xanthos, crowned by a Sphinx and a Lion. In 
the centre is the victorious Persian general, in whose honour the 
heroon was erected, seated on a throne. Above his head a parasol 
is held as a mark of his rank, as in Assyrian reliefs. Behind him 
is his guard of honour, and before him are two old men, who are pro- 
bably surrendering the town; towards the extremity of the frieze 
prisoners are being led away. 

Many attempts have been made to connect the Nereid monument 
with a definite historic event. The earliest theory of Fellows and 
others referring it to the taking of Xanthos by Harpagus, about 547 
B.C., may be dismissed as untenable, for the scenes on the friezes 
correspond in hardly any respect with the relation of Herodotus.! 
Welcker? thinks that it commemorates the rising of the Cilicians against 
the Persians under Evagoras, who was defeated by the Persian Com- 
missary residing at Xanthos, in Ol. 98. 2 (B.C. 387), Urlichs, on far 
better grounds, sees in it the incidents of a war carried on in Ol. 102 
(B.C. 372) by the Xanthians, under a Persian leader, against Tel- 
messos, a Lycian town on the sea coast, north-west of Xanthos. This 


"15.1.76: 3 Verh. d. XTX. Philologen Versammlung, 
2 In O. Miiller’s /andb. d. Arch. p. 129. Braunschweig. 
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expedition is described by the Chian 
historian Theopompus in words which 
suit admirably with the scenes of the 
friezes, . 

The so-called Pzlar frieze of the 
heroon, which is also in the British 
Museum, represents the offering of gifts 
—clothes, horses, &¢.—to a satrap ; and 
in other parts a Bear and Boar hunt 
(fig. 214), and a Battle between cavalry 
and infantry. 

The subject of the Cella frieze is a 
Funeral feast, at which the guests are 
seen reclining on couches, regaling 
themselves with wine and music; while 
in another part @ Sacrifice of rams 
and goats is being performed. The 
composition of these reliefs is poor 
and empty, and the figures so ignoble, 
as compared with those of the other 
friezes, that we feel the greatest re- 
pugnance to placing them in the same 
building. 

The chief difficulty in the interpre- 
tation of this interesting monument is to 
find the connexion between the Nereid 
figures and the Reliefs, from which 
they differ so widely, especially in the 
nature of the subjects pourtrayed. We 
must remember, however, that we are 
no longer on Grecian soil, but in Asia, 
in a province in which Greek and 
Oriental elements either mingled, or 
maintained themselves side by side in 
complete independence. In the purely 
Greek ideal character of the Nereids 
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we see the Attic artist following the guidance of his own fertile 
genius, and embodying his ideas in absolute freedom from all foreign 
influences. In the friezes, or at least the broader lower frieze, of 
the basis, we see the same magic Ariel spirit, not sporting at its own 
sweet will in the realms of fancy, but performing piecework in bitter 
bondage, constrained ‘to the strong bidding task,’ stooping to pour- 
tray the common deeds of men in common guise. 

The discoverer of this very interesting monument of Greek art 
modified by Asiatic influences dates the sculptures as early as 500 
B.c., and thinks that the sculptors of the Parthenon and Phigaleian 
reliefs are ‘convicted of plagiarism, and that Pericles, wishing to 
adorn Athens, sent to Asia Minor for workmen. ‘ 7his monument, — 
he adds, ‘ would indicate the employment of Lontans as designers of the 
finest of Attic works !’' 

We can only account for an opinion so little in accordance with 
history by regarding it as one of the many instances in past and 
present times of the exaggerated value attached by discoverers to 
their own discoveries. 


1 Fellows’ ‘ Account of the Ionic Trophy Monument.’ 
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CHAPTER XETV. 


ART UNDER THE DIADOCHI (SUCCESSORS OF 
2 ALEXANDER). 


PLINY makes the somewhat startling observation that Greek art 
ceased about Ol. 120 (B.C. 300), and revived again in Ol. 156 (B.C. 
156). He is probably speaking more particularly of casting in 
bronze ; but in no sense can we look on this positive statement as 
literally correct. It is quite true that little was done in this interval 
in Athens or Sicyon of sufficient importance to attract the notice of 
historians ; but the sons of Praxiteles, and the younger associates of 
Scopas, must have lived and worked on, though in comparative obscurity 
and ‘ without the sacred bard.’ The date fixed for the revival of art 
may be accounted for by the fact that wréting on this subject began 
again in the last century of the Roman Republic, at the very time 
when Greek art attained complete ascendancy in Rome. We know 
but little of the state of art under the Diadochi, because the Roman 
writers found no Greek sources for this period, as they had for — 
earlier ones. Instead of directing their attention to the artists of 
the immediately preceding generation, they preferred to connect 
the Renaissance of sculpture with the brightest days of Greek 
art, and passed over the mediocrities of the period of the Diadochi 
7 ἴῃ Silence:* : 

Yet in one very real, and very sad, sense Greek art dzd cease at the 
period fixed by Pliny, inasmuch as it ceased to grow —ceased, that 
is, to invent and originate. With Lysippus and his school it had 


1 Brunn, A.-G. 504. ‘The Romans found no Greek sources to draw from respecting 
this period of art-history.’ 
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attained its full development in every direction, and could henceforth 
only slowly decline and die. 

The majestic figure and brilliant exploits of Alexander the Great 
are apt to conceal from us the disastrous change which was wrought 
on Greece by its subjugation to the Macedonians. It is true that 
Alexander was a lavish patron of art, and it may seem strange at 
first sight that the patronage of an Alexander should not have the 
same effect upon its character as the patronage of a Pericles, 
But the reason soon appears. The requirements which a despot 
makes on the artist are essentially different from those of the most 
powerful citizen of a free and independent state. Pericles, we know, 
was prosecuted for allowing his portrait to be secretly introduced into 
the relief on the shield of the Parthenon; Alexander from his very 
childhood was the subject of Lysippus’ chisel, and claimed to be 
himself a God. Yet during the short life of Alexander, the pupil 
of Aristotle, and in the hands of Lysippus, who drew his inspira- 
tion from pure Greek sources, plastic art retained something of its 
former dignity. The early death of Alexander led, as we know, to a 
long and internecine conflict among his generals, during which the 
artist appears to have had no higher function than that of setting up 
statues to the latest victor. Thus Athens, in its degraded state, 
erected 360 statues of Demetrius Phalereus, which soon gave place to 
golden images of his conqueror, Demetrius Poliorcetes. It is by 
reading the history of this extraordinary man that we learn to fathom 
the depth of meanness and servility into which the Athenians had sunk. 
After driving out Demetrius Phalereus, who had for many years ruled 
Athens with moderation as satrap of Cassander, Poliorcetes pro- 
claimed the freedom and autonomy of Athens. Whereupon he was 
received into the city with the most extravagant manifestations of joy 


by the vile herd who dared to call themselves Athenians. They . 


hailed him and his father Antigonus, not only as kings, but as Gods 
and Saviours. Their names and exploits were woven with those of 
Zeus and Athéné into the peplos offered to the Virgin Goddess at the 
Panathenaic festival. A decree was passed that whenever Poliorcetes 
visited Athens he should receive the same honours as Démétér and 


Dionysus. Nay,so lost were they to all national pride, to all sense of - 
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religion and morality, that they introduced this rude, licentious free- 
booter into their holy of holies—the cella of the Parthenon—and 
allowed him to hold his beastly revels in the very innermost chamber 
of the Virgin Goddess. It is impossible, even at this distance of time, 
to read these records of shame without a blush of indignation. There 
is no part of the religion of ancient Greece which more deserves our 
reverence than the Eleusinian mysteries,! of which A¢schylus? prayed 
to Démétér ‘to be made worthy ;’ into which even a Cicero thought 
it an honour to be initiated; and yet the Athenians were base 
enough to pass a special law to enable Demetrius to receive the 
initiation into these sacred rites at an unusual time of the year. 
And this was done only some thirty years after the battle of Che- 
ronza! For the wretched slaves who had crouched before the frown 
of a dozen masters since their sires had fallen with their faces to the 
foe there was no God but force. There is, in the whole range of 
literature, no more pitiable expression of blank infidelity, of mean 
and cowardly and self-despairing feebleness and imbecility, than the 
Ithyphallic hymn which they addressed to Demetrius, on his en- 
trance into Athens in 302 B.C., at the time of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries :— 


70 τοῦ κρατίστου παῖ Ποσειδῶνος θεοῦ 
χαῖρε κ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίτης, 

ἄλλοι μὲν ἢ μακρὰν γὰρ ἀπέχουσιν θεοὶ 

ἢ οὐκ ἔχουσιν ὦτα 

ἢ οὐκ εἰσίν, ἢ οὐ προσέχουσιν ἡμῖν οὐδὲ ἕν᾽" 
σὲ δὲ παρόνθ᾽ ὁρῶμεν 

οὐ ξύλινον, οὐδὲ λίθινον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀληθινὸν 
εὐχόμεσθα δὴ σοί." 


To thee we pray ! 

Hail O son of the most powerful God Poseidon 
And of Aphrodite, 

For other Gods are afar off 

Or have no ears 

Or do not exist, or care nothing for us ; 

But thee we see in person, 

Not made of wood or marble, but in real existence. 


‘Thus sang, adds Athenzus, ‘not only in public, but at home in 


1 See Lenormant in Contemporary Review, 2 Aristoph. Ran. v. 837. 
May 1880. 3. Quoted by Athenzeus, vi. 2, 54. 
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private, the warriors of Marathon, who had put to death him who 
made obeisance to the king of the Persians.’' When we read that 
such things were done in the city of Pericles, can we wonder that in 
the city of Pheidias not a single sculptor arose in this shameful 
period who is thought worthy of mention ? 

But the tumult, strife, and disorder which followed immediately 
on the death of Alexander were at last succeeded by the reign of 
order under Antigonus, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus, who 
divided the vast unwieldy empire of their master into Graco-oriental 
monarchies. Most of them favoured the arts—that is, they took them 
into their service, and employed them to adorn their regal state, and 
blazon their deeds to an admiring world. But the lavish patronage 
of these monarchs produced no good or permanent results. The 
resources of art were wasted on the production of works which were 
at once colossal and costly, ephemeral and worthless. Alexander 
himself—who, though a Greek in intellect and force of character, was 
a barbarian in disposition and taste—set the worst example, in the 
splendid Funeral pyre and bier of ITephestion, by the adornment 
of which he sought to express his grief at the death of the chosen 
companion and friend of his youth. By this extraordinary struc- 
ture he determined to throw all preceding works of the same kind 
into the shade, and to leave to posterity no possibility of surpassing it. 
It was adorned with chyselephantine statues five cubits high, golden 
lions and bulls, and a golden Centauromachy, probably in relief, at a 
cost of 12,000 talents, and then burned ! 

Of the same nature was the Funeral Car of Alexander himself, 
which Arrhidzeus resolved should surpass all others, not only in cost, 
but ‘in the excellence of the art’ employed in its decoration.? 

Of the same merely decorative character were the gigantic and 
gorgeous Ship of Hiero II. of Syracuse, Ol. 137 (B.C. 232), in the 
construction of which the great Archimedes took part, and which con- 
tained a splendid mosaic floor, on which the story of the Iliad was 


' This was in Athens, which the Pythian 2 Plin. M. H. xxxiv. 48. Urlichs, Chres- 
Apollo called ἑστία τῆς Ἑλλάδος, and Theo- ‘fom. Flin. p. 315. 
pompus Πρυτανεῖον Ἑλλάδος ! 
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depicted ;! the Ship of Ptolemy IV? (B.C. 224-204, Ol. 139-144), 
303 feet in length, the chief cabin of which was adorned with pillars 
of cypress wood with Corinthian capitals of ivory and gold, and 
a frieze of ivory with figures a cubit in height ‘of moderate work- 
manship but enormous costliness ;’ the Zychaion of Alexandria; in 
which Tyche, the Goddess of Fortune, the most popular divinity in 
these times of chance and change, was represented standing in the 
midst of the Gods and crowning Ge (Earth) and Alexander ; the 
Homereion, or Temple of Homer, built by Ptolemy Philopater, in 
which stood a statue of the poet surrounded by figures of the cities 
which claimed his birth. In this heroon was the notorious picture of 
Galaton, who ridiculed the plagiarism of Alexandrine’ poets by re- 
presenting Homer vomiting, and his imitators drinking up what fell 
from him ;* the Festival of Adonis, celebrated by Arsinoe II., wife of 
Ptolemy II. (Ol. 124-133, B.c. 284-248). In honour οὗ Aphrodite’s 
favourite the queen erected a gorgeous Bower, in which the statues of 
the Cyprian Goddess and Adonis were laid on splendid couches, and 
automatic Erotes hovered round them ‘like young nightingales,’ the 
whole work being of ivory and gold. 

But all these glories of an insane and childish art were surpassed 
by the Pompa of Ptolemy 77. himself, which he offered to all the 
Gods, but especially to Dionysus, the deity to whom he paid his most 
heartfelt homage, as his consort Arsinoe did to Aphrodite. We have 
no space for the description of this procession, the gorgeous mag- 
nificence of which it is difficult to believe in. It will be found in the 
pages of Atheneeus, and will reward attentive study by the givers of 
brilliant fétes in the present day. 

Of all the dynasties established by the successors of Alexander 
(Diadochi) the most respectable were the Ptolemies in Egypt. All 
the monarchs of this family down to Ptolemy Physcon (fat paunch) 
(B.C. 170) were patrons of the arts, and their capital city Alexandria, 


! Athen. v. p. 206. 2Tbidsv. 203° ‘And children flit overhead, the little 
3 Libanius, vol. iv. p. 113, ed. Reiske. Loves, as the young nightingales perched 
4 Allian. Var. Hist. xiii. 21. upon the trees fly forth and try their 
5 Theocrit. /¢@. xv. 110 :— wings from bough to bough.’ — Lang’s 
Οἱ δέ τε κῶροι ὑπερπωτῶνται "ἔρωτες translation, 7 


οἷοι ἀηδονιδῆες ἀεζομενᾶν ἐπὶ δένδρων 
“ ΄ ΄ ν > “ 
πωτῶνται πτερύγων πειρώμενοι ὄζον ἀπ᾽ ὄζῳ. 
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the only one founded by Alexander which attained greatness, became 
the chief centre of the learning and civilisation of the Graeco-Asiatic 
world. 

But the extraordinary mental activity and literary industry which 
distinguish the reign of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and to which all 
succeeding ages are deeply indebted, was of an essentially different 
character from the free spontaneous life and movement of Grecian 
intellect and fancy in the golden age of Pericles. Greece had be- 
come what it was in the most brilliant period of its history by its 
very division into little states, which could only hold their ground 
in the hot rivalry which existed among them by cultivating to the 
utmost every bodily and mental power, and by giving to the energies 
of every individual citizen the utmost freedom of development and 
display. Alexander, and still more his successors, used Hellas as a 
leaven to hellenize the East, and in its wide diffusion the leaven 
lost both strength and flavour. Literature and art were again 
protected and patronised, especially at the court of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt, but no patronage, however generous, could rekindle the 
flame of genius which had burned so brightly on the altars of free 
Greece. The spontaneous productiveness of the Greek intellect which 
manifested itself in a thousand majestic and beautiful forms had 
died out. The season of growth was past, but industry and taste 
might gather in the rich fruits which had germinated in the genial 
spring and ripened in the golden summer of the most glorious 
year in the annals of the heathen world. Literature and art 
were torn away from their connexion with the popular life, and 
made the exclusive property of the learned. The Poet and the 
Artist no longer sought inspiration in their own bosoms, or in the 
religious and political instincts and practices of the people around 
them, but in the literary and artistic remains of happier ages, which they 
were satisfied to understand and to imitate. ‘The critics, we know, 
‘are those who have failed in literature and art,’ and the Alexandrine 
age which could no longer produce was.content to criticise. Instead 
of the art faculty we find elaborate theories of art; and instead of 
poetry we meet with philosophy or reflexion, foreign to its very 
nature, dressed up in metrical forms. This is the age of pointed epi- 
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gram, bitter satire, and didactic syllogism ; learning succeeds to free 
thought and creative fancy, Alexandria to Athens. Inthe best period 
of Greece there was no such thing as learning, or learned men, but 
only thinkers and actors, whose minds developed themselves in their 
natural shape unshackled by the galling and distorting bands of 
authority and tradition. 

The task of decorating the public buildings in so magnificent a 
city as Alexandria would no doubt afford an opportunity to the 
painter and the sculptor of displaying their powers ; but we read of 
no plastic works of any considerable merit as being executed at this 
period. The busts of Ptolemy and Bernice; and the magnificent 
cameos of Ptolemy II. and Arsinoe 7. and II, show nothing beyond 
technical skill, the mere perfection of handicraft, which when un- 
inspired by genius is misleading and futile. 

The kings of Syria—the Seleuci I. and II. and the Antiochi ITI. 
and IV.—also gave their countenance to the showy courtly art of the 
period. The foundation of Antioch, on the Orontes—begun in ΟἹ. 119. 
4 (B.C. 300), and finished by Antiochus IV. about Ol. 151 (B.c. 176)— 
and of other Greek cities in Asia also gave an impulse to sculpture. We 
read of many new images prepared for the temples of the Gods, and 
for places like the Groves of Daphne, in which religion and pleasure 
went handin hand.*| These were probably mere imitations of ancient 
statues, like the statue of Zeus offered at Daphne by Antiochus IV., which 
was a copy of the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias, modified—as we see in 
coins—to suit the tawdry theatrical vl meretricious taste of the 
Daphneans. 

EXTANT WORKS. 


Among the few works which we can with considerable probability 
assign to this period, we may mention 

The Metope of Ilium. This fine metope was discovered in the 
supposed ruins of Troy by Dr. Schliemann, and is now in his garden 
at Athens. It represents Phoebus Apollo, whose head is crowned with 


1 Vid. O. Muller’s Denkm. i, 222a, 223a. Ῥ. 41) talks of ‘ Mores Daphnici !’ 

2 [bid. 226a-229. * See Gibbon’s alluring description of 

3 Near Antioch. Daphne contained the Daphne (c. xxiii.). Conf. Strabo, xvi. p. 
statue of Apollo by Bryaxis. Vide swfra, 1089, ed. Amstel., and Libanius, Venza, p. 
p. 466.. Marcus Antoninus (4st. August. 185. 
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rays, driving the four horses of the sun, by which the chariot on 
which he stands is concealed from our view. As in the case of the 
bridal car of Poseidon and Amphitrite,! the quadriga of the Sun-god 
is not given in profile, but is represented as coming to meet the 
spectator, and this effect is produced with considerable skill. As the 
nimbus and rays which encircle the head were first introduced into 
plastic art about the time of Alexander, we cannot assign an earlier 
date to this work than the beginning of the fourth century, and 
Brunn? thinks that it may belong, as Schliemann supposes, to the time 
of Lysimachus. Without echoing the opinion of the discoverer, that 
‘7t ts one of the most glorious masterpieces that have been preserved 
Srom the time when Greek art was at its zenith !’ we must allow that 
it is a work of great merit and beauty both in design and execution. 

The victorious Actor? avery beautiful and interesting relief in 
the Lateran representing an Actor (or Poet) seated at a table, on 
which lie several masks, from which he is selecting one as an offering 
for his victory. Beside him stands a female figure (Nike?) with 
pencil in hand ready to inscribe his name on the roll of fame. Simi- 
lar scenes are found in Pompeian paintings. 

But the most interesting extant monument of the latter part 
of the Alexandrian period is the magnificent original Greek statue 
in the Glyptothek at Munich, called the 

Barberini Faun. In this fine work we have a highly realistic re- 
presentation of a youthful faun, stretched on a rock, partly covered 
by the hide of some animal, sleeping off the effects of intoxication. 
There is here no attempt—as in the satyrs of Praxiteles—to refine 
the coarse nature of the semi-bestial being. The form of the head, 
the flat nose, prominent cheeks, corrugated brow and scrubby bristling 
hair, are all those of the coarsest ideal of the satyr, to whom the artist 
offers no indignity in subjecting his powerful frame to the influence of 
wine. Although such a being in such a state can rouse no interest of 
the higher kind, we cannot but admire the originality of the design, 
and the vigour and freshness of the execution. 


' Vide supra, p. 395. There is a good cast of this metope in the 
? Vide letter in Schliemann’s 770}, &c., p. 32. South Kensington Museum. 
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The Nile of the Vatican is probably from the age of the Ptolemies. 
This well-known and magnificent work was found, together with ‘the 
Tiber’ (in the Louvre), near the ‘ sopra Minervam’ Church in Rome, 
which stands on the site of a Temple of Isis. The general effect is 
grand and pleasing, but in the details,—e.g. the representation of the 
Flora and Fauna of the Nile,—the pictorial element is made too 
prominent. This feature, however, adds greatly to its popularity, as 
do the szateen little Cupids, conceived in the spirit of the Alexan- 
drine Idyll, signifying the number of cubits which the sacred river 
ought to rise at the time of the inundations. The figure of the river 
god himself is bold and majestic, and is no doubt moulded after some 
production of a happier age. 

‘The Tiber’ of the Louvre is ina similar style, but inferior both 
in design and execution. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


PLASTICNART IN RHODES: 


IN the confusion and strife which befel the Hellenic world on the 
death of Alexander, Rhodes alone, among the smaller states, seems 
to have remained independent of the great military monarchies into 
which the Macedonian’s empire was broken up. Neutrality and peace 
brought commerce and wealth, and wealth and freedom joined in fos- 
tering the fine arts. Even in much earlier times the Island of Rhodes, 
‘the daughter of Aphrodite and bride of the Sun,’! had been specially 
favoured by the immortal Gods. Zeus himself had rained gold upon it 
‘from the yellow cloud, and the fierce-eyed Goddess Athéné had 
granted the Rhodians to excel all other mortals in every work of 
art, and to make ‘statues which moved along the paths like living 
creatures.’? Rhodes appears, however, to have attained the height of 
its commercial prosperity in the period of the Diadochi, and was the 
only independent state in the Hellenic world which enjoyed the 
means of establishing a school of art. The Rhodian school, as we 
have already had occasion to notice, was an offshoot of the Sicyonian 
school, and received its chief impulse from Lysippus, who executed a 
statue of the Sun-god in a quadriga for the city of Lindus. It is 
true that Bryaxis also made statues for Rhodes, but the principal 


native Rhodian artist, Chares of Lindos, to whom the most celebrated - 


work of the age, ‘ the Colossus, was entrusted, was himself a pupil of 
Lysippus, and closely followed in the footsteps of his master. Little 
was known of the artists of the Rhodian school until the time of the 
great traveller Ross, who in the short period of two days discovered 


1 Pindar, ΟΣ vii. 14. : 2 οϊαῖ. 49. 
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a very large number of inscriptions on the Acropolis of Lindus, most 
of which date from a period anterior to the Roman rule in Rhodes. 
Many of these contain the names of artists and their works, the 
extraordinary number of which gives us a high idea of the activity of 
the Rhodian school. We can only mention a few of them, but a 
complete list may be seen in the report of Ross,’ and in Brunn’s 
admirable ‘ Geschichte der Kiinstler.’? Among the best known are 

Aristonidas and his son Mnasitimus, of whom we have an interest- 
ing notice in Pliny, in which he says that ‘to express the madness of 
Athamas as he sits there in penitence for having slain his son 
Learchus, the artist ARISTONIDAS mingled bronze and iron, the rusty 
colour of which represented the blush of shame upon his cheeks. ? 
Whether the object of the artist could be attained by such a process 
seems very doubtful, but the attempt shows us how far the exag- 
gerated love of a theatrical representation of pathetic feeling had led 
the artist away from the true and eternal principles of plastic art. 
The same realistic tendencies are shown by the sculptor 

ALCON of Rhodes,‘ mentioned also as a chaser of metal (czlator),° 
who made a statue of Heracles of tron (‘laborum Dei patientia in- 
ductus’) as a suitable material to express the endurance of the in. 
vincible hero. Alcon is referred to in some verses of Damoxenus, 
who mentions the poet Adzus; the artist must therefore have been 
contemporary with the Poets of the New Comedy under the first 
successors of Alexander. 

HERMOCLES of Rhodes, who lived after Ol. 120 (B.C. 300), made a 
remarkable statue in bronze of Bombakos, which was set up in the 
Temple of Héré at Hieropolis. Bombakos is the hero of a romantic 
story in which he displays a self-sacrificing loyalty to his sovereign 
Seleucus Nicator, which seemed to deserve the immortality of bronze. 
He was represented with effeminate features, but in the dress of a 


man.® 
PHILISCUS of Rhodes.’ In the Portico of Octavia in Rome were 


1 NV. Rhein. Mus. N.F. iv. (1846), p. 161. 5 Athenzeus, xi. 461, A. 
2 i, 459. 6 Lucian, de dea Syria, c. xix. 26. 
3 NV. H. xxxv. 146. 7 Brunn, A.-G. i. 468. Overbeck (Ges. 


4 γί. xxxiv. 141. For date vid. Brunn, = @. Plastik, ii. 204) places him in the next 
ἀπ: ἴ A06. period among Greek artists in Rome. 
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several works by this artist—viz. Apollo, in his temple, with Leo 
and Artemis; the Nine Muses; another Apollo, nude; and farther 
within the Portico in the Temple of Juno, a statue of Venus.' Great 
importance is given to this notice by the suggestion that the Vatzcan 
Muses, and more especially the greatly admired ‘ Terpsichore,; with 
which those of the Villa Borghese correspond, are copies of the works 
of Philiscus.2, As the second mentioned Apollo is expressly said to 
be nude, it is probable that the first, which stood in a group with his 
mother and sister, was clothed as a Citharcedus. Philiscus probably 
flourished about the time of the building of the Portico of Octavia, 
Ol. 156 (B.C. 156), and executed these statues by order of Metellus.* 
He seems to have been a painter as well as a sculptor.‘ 


Of far greater interest to us are the names of the greatest masters 
of the Rhodian school, 


AGESANDRUS POLYDORUS AND ATHENODORUS, 
SON OF AGESANDRUS, 


to whom we owe one of the most celebrated works of antiquity, 

The Laocoon (fig. 215), which excited the highest admiration of 
Roman critics, and has been a theme of enthusiastic panegyrics for 
successive generations of modern connoisseurs. Pliny speaks of this 
work, which stood in his time in the palace of Titus, as ‘ preferable to 
all other works of pictorial or plastic art.’ As the passage in which 
these words occur has given rise to much discussion and con- 
troversy, we give it entire: ‘ These very excellent artists of Rhodes, 
Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, made de consilii sententia 
of one stone Laocoon himself, his children, and the wonderful folds 
of the serpents.’® A statuary group answering in most respects 
to this description was found near the Baths of Titus at Rome in 


+ Plins Vo Ff: Saxvi. | 34. omnibus et picture et statuarie artis 
? Visconti, P. CL i. p. 158. preferendum. Ex uno lapide eum ac libe- 
* Brunn, &.-G. i. 469. ros draconumque mirabiles nexus de consilit 
‘ Plin. MV. 7. xxxiv. 143. sententia fecere summi artifices Agesander et 


ἡ 7 14. xxxvi. 37: ‘Sicut in Laocoonte Polydorus et Athenodorus Rhodii.’ 
qui est in Titi imperatoris domo, opus 
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1506, in the reign of Pope Julius II., and now forms one of the glories 
of the Vatican. Michael Angelo attempted to restore the missing 
right arm of Laocoon, but left the work incomplete. Montorsoli also 
tried his hand in restoring the same limb, but his work was removed 
as unsatisfactory. What we now see was the work of Cornacini! 
in the seventeenth century, who has made the right arm far too 
straight. The proper position is given in ὦ copy of the group in 
Naples, in which the arm is somewhat bent so as to bring the hand 
nearer to the top of the head. 
The right arm of the younger, 
and the right hand of the elder 
son, were restored in stucco by 
the same artist. Pliny lays 
great stress on the fact that 


FIG. 215. 


the group was made 222 one 
block. If we are to understand 
this literally, it will settle the 
question whether we have the 
original or a copy before us, 
as the Vatican work is com- 
posed of szx pieces. 

We have unhesitatingly as- 
signed the Laocoon to the 
Rhodian school and the period 
ofthe Diadochi; but many high 
authorities maintain that it was 
executed in Rome in the reign of the Emperor Titus. Ever since 
the time of Winckelmadnn and Lessing the date of this famous 
work has been the subject of discussion, and the literature on 
the subject would fill a library. Winckelmann, Ottfried Miiller, 
Welcker, Brunn, Conze, Overbeck, and others hardly less dis- 
tinguished, stand in terrible array against Lessing, Visconti, 
Thiersch, Lachmann, Emil Braun, Stephani, and Friederichs; the 
former upholding the Rhodian, the latter the Roman theory.? In 


THE LAOCOON, 


' Winckelmann names Berninz, 1), Miiller 2 The literature of this subject will be 
Giov. Agnolo. found in Die 16¢e Philologenversammlung in 
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regard to the external evidence, the controversy turns chiefly on the 
meaning given to the words de consilit sententia in the passage of 
Pliny quoted above.' We take them to refer to the result of a con- 
ference between the joint creators of the work. The necessity of 
such a consultation will be apparent if we consider the extraordinary 
difficulty of their task. They had to unite the three victims and the 
hardly less important agents of the divine wrath into a single group, 


physically and morally combined and harmonised, and at the same | 


time to keep each figure distinct from the other. What an amount 
of invention and technical skill, of measurement and experience, does 
the solution of such a problem imply! The upholders of the Roman 
theory consider that the words refer to a resolution of the Privy 


Council of Titus, who selected these artists to carry out their design ;? 


or to a kind of public building commission expressly appointed for the 
purpose.’ It is very difficult to believe that so bold and original a design 
could be conceived by an imperial Council of any kind, and still more 
so by a Council of Romans. But the best evidence against the Roman 
theory is given by the work itself. It has no analogy with any existing 
remains of Roman art ; and on the other hand it is in complete har- 
mony with the spirit of the post-Alexandrian age, and what has 
been happily called the dravura style of Rhodian literature and art. 
We now turn to the idea of the work before us. The difficulty of 
interpretation has been greatly increased by the general belief that 
the artist followed the well-known relation in the second book of the 
“fEneid. According to Virgil, Laocoon, a priest of the Thymbrzan 
Apollo at Troy, witha seer’s prophetic gaze and a patriot’s warm heart, 
zealously urged his infatuated countrymen to destroy the wooden 
horse, ‘ big with arms,’ which lowered over the devoted city. Nor did 
he stop at mere words, but hurled his spear into the side of the 
fatal monster. As he thereby resisted the will of the Gods and the 
decree of Fate, he incurred the divine vengeance, and more especially 


Stuttgart, 1851, p. 165, and Overbeck’s  sententia.’ Conf. Overbeck, Sch»iftquellen, 


Schriftquellen, p. 391. Ρ. 392. 
* Conze (Philol. 1861, p. 369) proves * Friederichs’ Baust. p. 431. 
that the words bear a similar sense in Se- 3. Lachmann, Arch. Zeit. 1845, p. 192, 


neca, £fist. Moral. vii. 5. 11: ‘Quidquid and 1848, p. 237. Conf. Welcker, Alte 
honeste fit, una virtus facit, sed ex consilii Denkm. i. p. 336. 
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that of Pallas Athene, who sent two huge serpents from the sea to 
destroy the violator of her treacherous gift. Having first enveloped 
the two youths and ‘fed on their tender limbs, the terrible monsters 
attack the miserable. father, who hurries up too late to defend his 
sons. 

The difference between the foregoing relation and the mot:f of 
the group appears greater than can be accounted for by the natural 
divergence of a plastic and a poetic rendering of the same theme. 
In the poem the sons are both killed, and killed defore the father ; in 
the group they are all three alive and united before the altar. Here 
it is the father who is the first victim, and it is not at all certain that 
the elder son will be killed at all. However much therefore we may 
be, and ought to be, inclined to take the warning of Gervinus, ‘ not 
lightly to gainsay Lessing,’ we must look to some other poem as the 
guide of the sculptors. This, in the opinion of very high authorities, 
may be found in the /iupersts (Sack of Troy) of the old Cyclic 
poet Arctinus of Miletus.'!. Sophocles, who dramatised the Laocoon 
myth in one of his lost tragedies, differs from Arctinus in taking 
the serpents kill do¢2 the sons; yet no doubt he may have facilitated 
_ the task of the sculptor by giving more definite and dramatic form 
to the relation of the epic poet.? 

Contrary to the practice of earlier and purer Greek art, the 
sculptors of the Laocoon have seized the moment when the action is 
in its crisis, and there is no higher point to which the imagination can 
rise. The strength and vigour of the father are still unimpaired, and 
afford a welcome subject for the display of the artist’s anatomical 
knowledge and technical skill; but ¢he result is no longer doubtful. 
The main interest, of course, lies in the central figure, and it is con- 
sonant with the principle of Greek art that the sons are made out of 
all proportion too small, both in order to bring them into due sub- 
ordination, and to give the whole group, which was intended for a 
niche, a harmonious pyramidal form. The powerful frame of Laocoon 
is at the same time convulsed with pain from the bite of one 


1 The substance of this poem is preserved 2 Tsetzes alone (Lycophr. 344, Posthom. 
in the Excerpta of Proclus. Vid. O. Jahn, 714, and Ludokia, p. 31) of later writers 
Griech. Bilderchroniken, p. 112. follows Arctinus. 
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of the serpents, and strained to the utmost to keep off the other from 
his head. The chest is thrown forward by the violence of his action, 
and the head thereby thrown back. His left side, into which the 
first serpent has fixed his fangs, seems to shrink in agony from the 
venomous bite ; and in the corrugated brow and contracted eyebrows 
we see the sad struggle between physical pain and the power of 
mental endurance. In striking contrast to the still powerful resistance 
of the father is the passive helplessness of the younger son. Whether 
he is wounded or not is uncertain, but he is so enveloped by the 
serpent’s strong coils that the life is being crushed out of him, and we 
feel that his fate is sealed. He has ceased to struggle, and can only 


look with a piteous glance to the father whose aid he has never before 


sought in vain. The elder son is entirely unhurt, and very slightly 
enveloped, and his upward look at his father, while he frees his foot 
from the serpent, is rather one of pitying sympathy than an appeal 
for help.! 

We see that the subject is by no means a very high one, and it brings 
very forcibly before our eyes the decline in simplicity and nobleness 
which art has undergone. It is a subject altogether unique in Greek 
sculpture, and one which no artist of an earlier period could possibly 
have chosen. It is entirely destitute of the dignity and moderation of 
plastic art, and if we look only to the figure of the father, we must 
say that the only purpose of the artist was to arouse our sympathy 
by a coarse appeal to our nerves, by vividly pourtraying the bodily 
anguish of a fellow man, without any moral sentiment whatever. 
The impression is altogether painful and inharmonious. It is not 
more tragic, in the proper sense of the word, than the tearing of a 
gladiator by a wild beast in the arena. We cannot even console our- 
selves by the thought that he is suffering the well-deserved penalty 
of his transgression ; for he is punished in his own person and that of 
his children for an act of wise and courageous patriotism of which we 
all approve.? 


' Conf. the passage from Sadoletus in ? In the play of Sophocles noticed by Hy- 


Lessing's Laocoon, c. vi.:— ginus (Fab. _135) Laocoon is punished for 
Alter adhuc nutlo violatus corpora morsu having married against the will of Apollo, 
Dum parat adducta caudam divellere planta who therefore destroys the fruit of the un- 


Horret ad adspectum miseri patris hzret in illo. lawful union. 
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On closer examination, however, we shall find some mitigation 
of the first purely painful effect of this group in the bearing of the 
two sons. Géthe, who made the Laocoon a subject of careful study, 
remarks that the condition of the three figures is represented in 
regular gradation. ‘The elder son is only lightly entangled at the 
extremities ; the younger is tightly bound by many coils; the father 
tries to free himself and his children, squeezes the serpent, and it 
bites him.’! We have here, he says in another place,’ representations 
by which the three emotions of horror, pity, and fear are all roused ; 
horror at the terrible sufferings and impending fate of the father, pity 
for the poor weak younger son, and fear, which implies hope, for the 
elder, who may yet free himself. This suggestion of Gothe respect- 
ing the last was taken up by the late eminent archeologist Stark, who 
justified it by a passage from Arctinus unknown to Géthe and 
Lessing? in which the latter says that ‘the serpents destroyed 
Laocoon and one of the sons’ The genuine unselfish grief of the 
elder son for his afflicted father brings a soothing element of pathos 
into the scene ; and the hope that one of the three at least may escape 
throws a ray of light across the dark picture of mere physical suf- 
fering. 

The celebrity of this extraordinary work of art has been greatly 
increased by its being made the foundation of Lessing’s beautiful 
treatise on the limits of the different arts. Few writers have done so 
much towards defining the nature of true art as Lessing, but he had not 
the advantages which we possess of seeing the principles which he 
laid down carried into effect in the noble works which have been dis- 
covered since his day. Unless we bear this fact in mind we shall 
often read with astonishment some parts of his analysis of the 
Laocoon. He gives, for instance, the face of Laocoon as an instance of 
the moderation of Greek art. The artist, he says, ‘ softens the cry into 
a sigh, and he gives elaborate reasons why ‘ Laocoon does not cry aloud. 


1 Vol. xxx. p. 310 (ed. in 40 vols. 1855), | to above. In the Excerpt of Proclus (Jahn, 
quoted by Brunn in an interesting paperin Gyr. Bilderchroniken, p. 112), we read :— 
Arch. Zeit. 1879, 4. Heft. ἐν αὐτῷ δὲ τούτῳ δύο δράκοντες ἐπιφανέν- 

2 Vol. xxii. p. 65. τες τόν τε Λαοκόωντα καὶ τὸν ἕτερον τῶν 

5. See Brunn’s account of his conversation παίδων διαφθείρουσιν. 
with Stark on this point in the paper referred 
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In this view he is supported by Géthe, who says, ‘I decided in my 
own mind the famous question why Laocoon does not cry! We are 
inclined to move the previous question whether he cries aloud or not; 
which, after careful observation, we should answer that he does.” 
When we pass to the consideration of the arrangement and the 
execution of the Laocoon, there is little but admiration to ex- 
press. When viewed from the front, as it ought to be, the figures 
appear carefully separated, and nowhere crossing one another so as 
to produce confusion. The treatment of each figure is no less won- 
derful. Inthe principal figure the artist displays before our astonished 
eyes the whole mechanism of the human body with all the truth of an 


anatomical preparation, and each muscle is pourtrayed by the chisel . 


with a matchless technical skill. Every feature of the face, every limb 
and vein and fibre of the body, seem to move and throb and thrill in 
perfect unison with the irrepressible cry of pain which issues from his 
lips. We see that the Rhodian school had attained a more scientific 
knowledge of anatomy, and a greater degree of technical skill, than their 
predecessors ; but, on the other hand, the too great tendency to 
display these advantages is a detriment to their work. In former 
periods the artist did not seek to lay bare the internal machinery of 
the human frame, but concealed it as nature herself conceals it by the 
subtle transition of one surface to another. Technical skill too was 
subordinated to higher ends, and was not deemed sufficient of itself 
to make an artist. It now seeks an independent existence, and 
claims to be admired for itself. And indeed we are often so surprised 
and dazzled by the learning, science, and wondrous skill which 
works of the Alexandrian period display as to overlook in the tumult 
of excited feeling their lack of all spiritual import. Much as 
we may on many accounts admire the brilliant work of the three 
Rhodian artists, we must, on cool reflection, confess that it reminds 
us too much of Rhodian rhetoric. It is wanting in the self-restraint, 
the repose, the moral dignity of the highest Greek art, and we can 


' Werke, B. xxii. p. 65. pangs of death!’ 

* Hettner (Vorschule) says of Laocoon, 3. See Brunn’s masterly analysis and criti- 
‘Laut schreit er auf in grimmigem Todes- cism, A‘instler Gesch. p. 476. 
schmerze,’ ‘he cries aloud in the horrible 
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understand what Danecker! meant when he said that ‘he could never 
look long at the Laocoon, and that when he saw another beautiful 
work beside it, his eye involuntarily turned away from it.’ 

Among the other works of art in which the catastrophe of Laocoon 
is treated, we may mention a Head of Laocoon himself in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Ahremberg, which is, however, probably 
modern; a Relief with four snakes found in Rome in 1862, and 
now in private hands; a szmzlar Relief in Madrid ;? and a Pompeian 
Jresco,’ discovered in 1875,in which the three figures are separated. 
Laocoon is on the steps of the altar; one son lies dead on the 
ground, and the other, kneeling on one knee, is struggling with a 
serpent. The sacrificial bull is rushing madly away, and four persons Ὁ 
(Trojans ?) are looking on. Had the painter, who must have lived 
before the reign of Titus, seen the group of Agesander, &c. ? 

Of the same Rhodian school as the sculptors of the Laocoon 
group are the artists, probably brothers, 


APOLLONIUS AND TAURISCUS 


of Tralles, in Caria (south-east of Ephesus), which in the middle of 
the second century B.C. was incorporated into his kingdom by At- 
talus II. of Pergamon, and may have been the channel through 
which Rhodian art found its way into Mysia. These artists were 
sons of Artemidorus, and adopted sons of Menecrates, who was, 
perhaps, their teacher.4 Their great work, which represented ‘ Zethus, 
Amphion and Dirke, also the Bull and the rope of the same stone, 
was brought from Rhodes (to which great centre the artists had pro- 
bably sent it) to Rome, where it was in the possession of Asinius 
Pollio. A magnificent group, probably the original work mentioned 
by Pliny, was found in the Baths of Caracalla in 1 546, and was 
transferred from the Palazzo Farnese in Rome to Naples, in 1786, 
where it forms one of the principal ornaments of the Museo Na- 
zionale, under the name of 


1 Amaltheea, iii. p. 4. OF ps 273. 
2 Arch. Zeit. 1863, Taf. 178. Friede- 4 Plin. Δὲ HZ. xxxvi. 33. Brunn, X.-G. 
richs’ Baust. p. 434. 1.2.8: 


3 Annal. d. Inst. 1875. Mon. d. 7. Tav. 
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The Farnesian Bull (Toro Farnese) (fig. 216). This famous work 
was discovered in a very mutilated condition, and seems to have been 
restored in the time of Caracalla. In the sixteenth century it was again 
restored by Guglielmo della Porta, who appears to have taken the bust 
of Caracalla as a model for the new head of Zethus.'- Did we not know 
that the upper part of Dirke’s figure and her arms were restorations, 
we should wonder at her isolated position, since her only material 
connexion with the other 
figures is formed by her 
left hand, with which she 
clasps the leg of Am- 
phion. The proper situa- 
tion is probably indicated 


Fic. 216. 


by the onyx cameo at 
Naples, in which Zethus 
is represented dragging 
her towards himself by 
the hair, while she seizes 
the knee of Amphion 
with one hand, and holds 
fa] Ἐν up the other in piteous 
ca (Vy deprecation. In the ca- 
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and nothing remains but 
to tear her away from Amphion and Iet loose the furious monster, which 
the two powerful youths can hardly hold. As far as we know, the 
myth of Dirke’s fate was not treated in any epic poem ; and no other 
plastic representation of it has been found except this group and a relief 
ona στυλοπινάκιον (sculptured pillar) in a temple at Cyzicus® founded 
by Attalus II. in memory of his mother Apollonis.? Which of these 


1 Fried. Baust. 318. τῆσδε κατὰ Evddxov. Miiller, Handbuch d. 

? The Toro Farnese is referred to inanepi- Arch. Sec. 157. 2. Conf. Propertius, iii. 14. 
gram (Anthol. Pal. iii.) : “Aye καὶ ἐκ ταύροιο ® Conf. Overbeck, G. d. Plastik, ii. 243. 
καθάπτετε δίπλακα σειρὴν ὄφρα δέμας op 
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works is the older we have no means of deciding, but they are 
both founded on the legend in the shape given to it by Euripides in 
his tragedy ‘ Antiope,’ of which some fragments have been preserved. 
Antiope, daughter of Nycteus, King of Thebes, having become a 
mother by that universal parent Zeus,' fled from the wrath of her 
father to Eleuthera, on Mount Citheron, where she brought forth 
. Zethus and Amphion. The sons of Zeus were committed to the care 
of shepherds of the neighbouring mountain, while the mother went 
to Sicyon and lived under the protection of King Epopeus. Mean- 
while Lycus had succeeded his brother Nycteus at Thebes, and taken 
on himself the task of punishing Antiope for her frailty. He makes 
war on Epopeus, destroys Sicyon, and gives Antiope as a slave to his 
wife Dirce. Unable to endure the cruelties inflicted on her by her 
jealous mistress, Antiope once more flies to Mount Cithzron, and 
begs the protection of her as yet unrecognised sons Zethus and Am- 
phion. The fugitive is, however, soon discovered by Dirce, a devoted 
worshipper of Bacchus,? whom the celebration of a Bacchic festival 
brings to the wilds of Cithzron, and Antiope is condemned by 
the implacable queen to be bound to a wild bull. The supposed 
shepherds, Zethus and Amphion, are ordered to carry the sentence 
into execution, and are on the point of unconsciously committing 
matricide, when the mystery of their birth is revealed to them by the 
shepherds who had reared them. Dirce is then substituted by the 
infuriated sons for Antiope, and, after suffering horrible tortures, is 
changed by Dionysus into a fountain. 

The subject has in some respects a close analogy with that of 
the Laocoon, inasmuch as in both the horrible and pathetic are 
carried to the highest. pitch, and are entirely divorced from any 
moral significance. In both, too, the execution of the dread purpose 
is left to blind brute agents from whom no mercy can be looked for. 
In one respect, however, ‘ the Farnestan Bull’ is more in accordance 
with the Greek spirit than the Laocoon, in that it represents the 
moment Jdefore the catastrophe, and does not harrow us with the 


1 Ovid, AZet. vi. 110 :— Jupiter implerit gemino Nycteida feetu. 
Addidit ut Satyri celatus imagine pulchram ? Pausan, ix. 17. 3. 
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sight of Dirce’s crushed and tortured frame, Yet we are brought 
so near to the terrible déxouement that imagination presents to us 
in a glaring light the horrors which the next moment will bring 
forth. There is something revolting in the idea that two strong 
men and an impetuous bull unite their utmost efforts to destroy a 
helpless supplicating woman; and no remembrance of her intended 
crime can altogether reconcile us to her fate. 

Unlike the Laocoon, which can only be seen to advantage from 
one point, the Farnesian Bull was intended for a central position, in 
which it could be looked at from all sides. The principal action is 
best seen from a point opposite to Dirce, but the figures are so 
arranged that each side presents a complete picture. Besides the 
three principal actors, we see a motionless female form which stands 
isolated behind Dzrce and Amphion, and in which we immediately 
recognise Axntiope. Her head is restored, so that we are left to guess 
what her feelings were on seeing her enemy undergo the punishment 
destined for herself, and may hope that it is pity, though 


Revenge is sweet especially to women. 


At her right hand is a doy with a syrinx and a garland on his head, 
seated, or rather fixed to the ground, in his character of mountain 
God; and near him is a dog, of which all but the paws is re- 
stored. 

One of the chief peculiarities of the group, in which it differs very 
widely from the Laocoon, is the abundance of pictorial detail designed 
to mark the occasion and the locality of the action. The rocky 
ground represents the heights of Mount Cithzron, and the presence 
of various wild animals indicates, in a manner hitherto unknown to 
sculpture, the remoteness and wildness of the scene. We are reminded 
of the religious festival which attracted Dirce to the spot by the woven 
cista, or basket, from which the Dionysiac Sake has crept forth, and 
the broken 7hyrsus, the Ivy, and the Hide of some feline animal, 
which Dirce has just thrown off. 

Some writers, and especially Ottfried Miiller, have endeavoured to 

.import a more tender element into the dreadful scene by crediting 
Amphion with a sentiment of pity for his victim. Dirce, they say, 
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appeals to #zm alone, as the less cruel of the two, and his attribute, 
the lyre, at his side is supposed to indicate the gentler feelings of the 
poet and minstrel. It is the harsher Zethus, they point out, who 
drags the unhappy queen by the hair, and is about to bind her to the 
bull. Amphion is, as it were, the half-reluctant cooperator, carried 
away by the implacable fury of his sterner brother. This idea of the 
difference of character between the twin brothers is familiar to litera- 
ture, and the well-known lines of Horace! illustrate very aptly O. 
Miiller’s interpretation of the Farnesian Bull :— 


Gratia sic fratrum geminorum, Amphionis atque 
Zethi, dissiluit, donec suspecta severo 


Conticuit lyra. Fvraternts cessisse putatur 
Moribus Amphion. 


The generality of observers will hardly rise to the point of view 
from which these subtle distinctions are perceptible, and will see in 
Amphion only a powerful young hero with difficulty controlling the 
impetuous efforts of a furious bull to free itself from his grasp. 

If we would do justice to this striking production of the Rhodian 
school we must take into account the period to which it belongs. 
We must acknowledge that the subject is destitute of all ethical 
meaning ; that it is chosen as best calculated to goad the imagination 
into a waking dream of horror; that with the sole effect of giving full 
expression to his ideas, the artist has employed all the means within 
his reach, whether suitable or unsuitable to the nature of his art; 
that, in fine, he has grievously ‘o’erstepped the modesty’ of sculpture. 
Yet if, forgetting for a moment the lessons we have learned in the 
school of Pheidias, we take it for what it is, the product of the same 
period as the sometimes grand, impetuous, and glowing, but often 
turgid, tawdry, and bombastic grandiloquence of Rhodian Oratory, it 
is impossible to deny it our meed of admiration. It would be difficult 
to mention any work of plastic art which tells its own story so com- 
pletely as this ; and the skill with which all the persons and incidents 
of the terrible drama are brought into the focus of one pregnant 
moment is worthy of great praise. The form and attitude of the 
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ἌΝ youths are grand and imposing, and stand out in very 
effective contrast to the wild plunging of the maddened bull, on the 
one hand, and the blooming luxurious beauty of the queenly Dirce, 
on the other. The whole conception and character of the work 
smacks of a Bacchic frenzy, which suits well with the myth from 
which it springs, and the spirit and colour of Rhodian art. 

It must always remain doubtful whether the ‘ Toro Farnese’ is the 
very work of the Trallesian artists, as we are inclined to think that 
it is. The composition is wonderfully good, considering the extra- 
ordinary complication and difficulty of the subject, and the circum- 
stance that the group was intended to be seen from all sides. The 
chief fault in it is that the upper part of the group is rather over- 
loaded, thus giving it the air of being somewhat top-heavy. 

We find the motif of the Farnesian Bull on a@ bronze coin of 
Thyateira in Lydia, struck in the reign of Alexander Severus, and 
on a gem,' as well as on the Neapolitan cameo noticed above. 

To the Rhodian school has been further conjecturally assigned 
one of the most beautiful and interesting works of ancient art ; viz. 

‘ Menelaus bearing the body of Patroclus? (called by some writers 
‘ Ajax with the body of Achilles’), known under the name of Pas- 
qguino to every visitor of Rome. This group, which is in a terrible 
state of mutilation and decay, represented a bearded warrior in the 
act of bearing a youthful comrade, mortally wounded, from the field 
of battle. Of this interesting scene we have four representations, I. 
the Pasquino,’ just mentioned (discovered in Rome near the house of 
a cobbler of that name, in the sixteenth century), which is probably 
the original work ; II. a group found near the Porta Portese, in Rome, 
and bought by Cosmo I., Duke of Florence, in 1570. 
sequently restored by Pietro Tacca, carved in marble after his model 


It was sub- 


! O. Miiller, Denkm. d.a.K. 215, Ὁ. and c. 
Conf. Eckhel, Wumi Anecdoti, tab. 15, No. 1; 
and Millin, σα]. Mythol. Pl. 140, n. 514. 

? In one of the Florentine copies the dying 


warrior has a wound in the left breast, and. 


the Vatican fragment shows a wound between 
the shoulders. The reader will remember 
that Patroclus was first stabbed in the back 
by Euphorbus, then I oa by the spear 
of Hector. 71. xvi. 


ὄπιθεν δὲ bade ὀξέϊ δουρὶ 


ὥμων μεσ δόθεν βάλε Δάρδανος ἀνήρ, 
Πανθοΐδης Ἐύφορβος. 


Him from behind, a Dardan Panthon’s son, 
Euphorbus .... 
Approaching close, between the shoulders stabbed. 


3 Urlichs’ Die Gruppe des Pasquino, Bonn, 
1867. Conf. Aunali d. Inst. Tav. d’Agg. 
C. D. 1, E. F. 1, and B. 1. Visconti, P20 
Clem, vi. 18. 
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by Lodovico Salvetti, and placed zx the Loggia de’ Lanzi at Florence 
(fig. 217), where it now stands ; III. a group found in the mausoleum of 
Augustus in Rome, and now 2x the court of the Pittt Palace at Florence; 
IV. another group of which ¢he head of the elder, and the legs of the 
younger, warrior were discovered by Gavin Hamilton in Hadrian’s 
Villa at Tivoli. These are now in the Vatican, where the Head of 
Menelaus especially is the object of enthusiastic admiration. The 
way in which mingled sorrow and reproach are expressed in the 
noble upturned face is indescribably fine. 

About forty years ago the Florentine sculptor Ricci combined 
the first three fragments into a complete group, Fic. 217. 
copying the left arm of Menelaus, which ex- 
isted in none of the antique remains, from the 
restoration of Tacca. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the 
design of this noble work, which, as a repre- 
sentation of self-forgetting heroic friendship, 
contains just the ideal and moral element 
which we so painfully miss in the Laocoon 
and the Toro Farnese. Very effective is the 
contrast between the manly form of Menelaus, 


in the fulness of life and in the utmost ex- 
ertion of all his powers, with the drooping 
lifeless form and relaxed limbs of his youth- AJAX, 
ful friend. There is a legitimate pathos in the upturned head, and 
half sad, half threatening expression in the face of Menelaus, in 
which the verse of Homer is written in characters of stone-— 


᾿--- 


τὸν κτάμεναι μεμαώς, ὅστις τοῦ γ᾽ ἀντίος ἔλθοι, 

To all who might oppose him threatening death. 
It affects us deeply without depressing or degrading us by a mere 
violent attack upon our nerves. In fact, so noble is this work both in 
motif and execution, so free from exaggeration and ultra-realism, that 
its very excellence may be, and has been,’ urged against assigning it 
to this period or the Rhodian school. 


! Friederichs (Baust.) says, ‘not before the 4th cent. B.c.’ 
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CHAPTER. XLVI. 


PLASTIC ART IN PERGAMON. 


WE have scen that in the service of great conquerors and despotic 
sovereigns like Alexander and his successors plastic art was chiefly 
employed in commemorating the warlike achievements of its patrons. 
The historic element, not indeed unknown in preceding periods, now 
becomes predominant in Hellenic art, and especially so in the city 
of Pergamon, in Mysia, best known in history as the capital of the 
rich and powerful Attalidz. 

This famous dynasty was founded about the year 283 B.c. by 
Philetezrus, a Pontian, whom Lysimachus made governor of Per- 
gamon. It seems to have been rather from fear of the machina- 
tions of Arsinoe, the wife of his patron, than from deliberate 
treachery that Philetzrus was induced to join the party of Se- 
leucus, who confirmed him in his governorship. It is no slight proof 
of his ability that amidst the changes and perils of those troublous 
times he managed to maintain himself in a certain degree of inde- 
pendence of his more powerful neighbours, and to hand down his 
power to his rightful heirs. He was succeeded in 263 B.c. by his 
nephew, Eumenes I., who not only maintained but extended his 
dominions and consolidated his power, so that his successor, the 
famous Attalus I., was in a position to assume the title as well as the 
authority of king. Attalus was wise enough to foresee the triumph 
of the Romans in their struggle with the splendid but brittle mon- 
archies of Asia, and to seek strength and safety in dutiful submis- 
sion to a power which he knew to be irresistible. 

We shall see hereafter that the connexion between the Attalide 
and the Romans is a fact of considerable importance in the history of 
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Greek art in Rome. But as regards our immediate subject, the art 
of Pergamon, the most interesting incident in the history of this 
vigorous dynasty is their collision with the Gauls, or as they were 
then called the Galatians. 

These terrible invaders penetrated into Macedonia, and defeated 
Ptolemy Keraunos about the year 280°B.c. After receiving a tem- 
porary check from the Macedonian general Sosthenes, they passed 
through Thessaly into Greece proper, and were defeated by the 
Greeks, or rather by Apollo himself, under the walls of Delphi. 
Another horde occupied Thrace and invaded Asia Minor on the 
invitation of Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, in 278 B.c. (Ol. 125). 
After plundering the shores of the Hellespont, Ionia, and A€¢olia, 
they settled on the river Halys, and received tribute from almost all 
the countries west of the Taurus range. Attalus, King of Pergamon, 
alone refused submission, and in a battle near his capital gained a 
decisive victory over these terrible barbarians, and compelled them to 
confine themselves to a province in the interior, which received the 
name of Galatia from them. This battle probably took place not in 
Ol. 135. 2 (BC. 239), as is generally assumed, but in 229 B.c. (OL. 
Ge eee ΝΣ ? 

The moral elevation consequent on these new triumphs of Greeks 
over barbarians gave, as usual, a fresh impulse to plastic art, for 
which the events of the Gallic wars supplied suitable subjects of great 
national interest. The victories of Attalus inspired the art of Per- 
gamon. With true Greek feeling the conqueror sought to record the 
glories of his triumph in Athens, the once hallowed centre of Greek 
life, and rejoiced to write his name on the glorious scroll of heroes, 
who, like himself, had proved the superiority of the Greeks over every 
other race. 

Pausanias tells us that Attalus offered four groups of statues at 
Athens, which stood on the south wall of the Acropolis: viz. 1. Zhe 
Battle of the Gods and Giants, ‘who once dwelt in Thrace and the 
Isthmus of Pallene.”? II. The Battle of Athenians and Amazons. 
111. The Battle of Marathon ; and 1V. The Destruction of the Gauls in 


1 Vide Niebuhr, Aveine Schriften. Clinton, F. H. p. 413. 2 Pausany is 25; ὧν 
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Mysia by Attalus. In spite of the singular expression πρὸς τῷ 
τείχει in Pausanias’ description, the figures must have been statues 
and not reliefs, for we read that the image of Dionysus in the first 
group was blown down and fell into the theatre.' It is supposed that 
there were from sixty to eighty figures in the four groups, some of the 
pedestals of which have been discovered at the eastern end of the 
south wall of the Acropolis.2 Many of these figures have been dis- 
covered scattered through the galleries of Venice, Naples, Rome, and 
Paris, and their common frovenance and intimate connexion shown 


by Prof. Brunn,? of whose theory we shall have to speak more at. 


large in describing the extant works of Pergamenian art. 

The notices of Pliny‘ refer to artists in Pergamon of a somewhat 
later date. ‘Several artists, he says, ‘represented the battles of 
Attalus and Eumenes against the Gauls; viz. Isigonus, Phyromachus, 
Stratonicus and Antigonus, who wrote treatises on his art.’ ‘ These 
artists,’ he adds, ‘were celebrated for a general equable merit, but did 
not rise to great excellence in any of their works.’ We must not, 
however, connect the works of the artists mentioned here with the 
offerings of Attalus. These four sculptors were workers in bronze, and 
traces of their works have been lately discovered by Prof. Conze at 
Pergamon itself. 


STRATONICUS OF CyZICcus, 
Ol. 135 (B.C. 240)? 
who was known also as a ce/ator’ (carver of reliefs on metal), exe- 
cuted statues of Philosophers and Scopas? which probably means a 


merry group of dancing Satyrs, σκώψ' signifying a species of owl, to 
which satyrict motus were ascribed.°® 


* Plutarch (Avfon. 60) relates among the _Attali et Eumenis adversus Gallos preelia Isi- 
prodigies which preceded Antony’s fall, that gonus, Phyromachus, Stratonicus, Antigonus.’ 
‘the statue of Bacchus was carried by a Conf. Athenzus, xi. p. 474. 


whirlwind from the Gigantomachia into the 5 Plin. MW. H. xxxiv. 154; xxxiv. 85; 
theatre.’ Athen. xi. p. 782. 
2 Vide Schubart in Fleckeisen’s Fahrb., 5 Urlichs’ Chrestom. Plin. p. 343. Plin. 


1868, p. 163; and Beulé, L’Acrofole N. H. xxxiv. 90: ‘Stratonicus czlator ille 
@ Athenes, i. 94. philosophos, scopas.’ Vide Petersen, Arch. 


® Archaeol. Zeit. 1865, Anzeiger, p. 66. Zeit., 1854, p. 187. Gerhard reads coyas. 
4 N. A. xxxiv. 84: ‘Plures artifices fecere 
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PHYROMACHUS, 
Ol. 130 (B.C. 260)? 


made a statue of Asklepios, which stood in the sacred grove called 
Nikephorion, near Pergamon. This work, which is spoken of as one 
of extraordinary merit, was carried off by Prusias, King of Bithynia, 
when he devastated the neighbourhood of Pergamon, plundered the 
temple of the God, and took away the statues and xoana (203 B.C.). 
In copies of this work on coins of Pergamon Asklepios is represented 
in archaic style and standing. We have in all probability a very near 
approach to the original of Phyromachus in a statue at Florence) 
His statue of Przapus is referred to in an epigram of Apollonius.? 

Scanty and disappointing as are these literary notices of Perga- 
menian artists in themselves, they acquire great importance when 
taken in connexion with existing works of art, whose real character 
has only lately been conjectured, and with the recent discoveries 
at Pergamon itself. 


ExTANT WoORKS OF PERGAMENIAN ARTISTS. 


Statues of Gauls, &c. from the ‘ Offering of Attalus I? It is highly 
probable that we possess a portion at least of the great offering, which, 
as we have said above, was sent to Athens by Attalus I. in com- 
memoration of his signal victory over the Gauls. Prof. Brunn of Munich, 
to whose keenness of artistic perception and profound learning arche- 
ology owes so much, thinks that he has discovered remains of the 
group mentioned by Pausanias in a number of statues of barbarians, of 
exactly similar style and character, existing in different parts of Europe.’ 

The figures which are now very generally regarded as belonging 
to one or other of the four Attalic groups are three in Venice; four in 
Naples ; one in Paris; one in the Vatican ; and one in the possession of 
Castellani at Rome. With one or two exceptions they all deviate 
very far from the ideal Greek type, and show the strongly marked 
features and forms of a barbarian nationality. The artist has other 


. 1 O. Miiller, Denkm. d. a. Kunst. i. 219, a, Ὁ. 2 Anthol, Gr. ii. 120, 9. 
8 Arch. Zeit. 1865, Anz. S. 66 *f. 
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aims than the aeenione of the highest beauty, which he often 
sacrifices to historic truth. The prevailing style of this period is that 
of historical portraiture, the chief characteristic of which is a close 
and realistic imitation of national peculiarities. 

Of the three Venetian statues : 

No. 1 (fig. 218) represents @ beautiful youth, in the flower of his 


Fic. 218. 


YOUNG GAUL IN VENICE. 


age, stretched dead on the ground with three wounds in front. The 
hexagonal shield, and the girdle or rope of wire round his naked body, 
justify us in regarding him as a Gaul, although the artist has so far 
idealised both face and form as to make them differ but little from 
the Greek type. 

In No. 2 (fig. 219) we see a warrior of riper age, apparently un- 
wounded, who has been 
borne down on one knee 
by his adversary. Though 
evidently exhausted, he 
still fights on, sword in 
hand, to the last. The 
features and hair are here 
of the most pronounced 
barbarian type, and even 
the folds and flow of the 
drapery are decidedly un- 
4 Greek. 

The full effect of the 

GALLIC WARRIOR IN VENICE, singularly bold and vigor- 
ous figure, No. 3 (fig. 220) is somewhat marred by the faulty restora- 
tion of the missing arms. The absence of all weapons, and still 


FIG. 219. 
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more the raising of the left hand, as if in pathetic supplication, is 
quite inconsistent with the character of the person and the situation. 
We may confidently assume that he held his shield in the left hand 
against the foe, and his, 
for the moment, useless 
sword in the right. The 
attitude is that of a man 


Fic. 220. 


who has been suddenly 
and violently hurled to 
the ground, probably by 
a rider, and who with 
difficulty supports him- 
self in his new position. 
He is as yet unwounded, 
and even in the midst of 
his consternation and 


momentary _helpless- 
ness, we see the full GALLIC WARRIOR IN VENICE. 

force of his powerful and elastic frame. The face and hair are of 
the strongly marked barbarian type. 

Of the four Neapolitan figures the most interesting is the Amazon, 
No. 4 (fig. 221), stretched in death on the spear which slew her, while her 
own weapon lies broken by her side. 
Her form, and especially the bosom, 
are somewhat too full and maternal 
for the ideal of the stern female 
warrior—the Amazon of earlier and 
purer art. The artist evidently 
designs to call forth an interest for 
her by the pathetic inclination of 
her head, the drops of blood which 
flow from the wounds in the lovely DYING AMAZON IN NAPLES, 
breast, and the air of gentleness and peace which he has thrown 
round the prostrate form. 

The other Neapolitan figures are less easy to interpret. In No. 5 
(fig. 222), judging from the trowsers and shoes, and the curved sword, 


HrGs) 221. 
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we have, probably, a Persian from the Marathonian group ; although 
the headpiece is not altogether Persian, and Gauls, too, wore both 
trowsers and caps.! 

No. 6 (fig. 223) looks, 
at first sight, like a Greek 
or Roman warrior, on ac- 
count of the form of his 
helmet; but the mous- 
taches and whiskers, and 
the smoothly shaven chin, 
show that he is intended 
for a Gaul. His life is 
quickly oozing from the 
wounds in his breast, and it is with difficulty that he props himself on 
his left arm in almost exactly the same position as the so-called 


DYING PERSIAN IN NAPLES. 


Fic. 223. ‘ Dying gladiator.’? 

On the other hand, 
there is no mistaking the 
nationality of No. 7 
(fig. 224), who is fashi- 
oned in the wildest and 
coarsest type of the bar- 
barian. The hair of the 
head is thick and matted, 
and even that on the 

breast and in the arm- 
pits is expressed, and 
gives to this figure an air of savagery which is increased by the stern 
look of defiance in the face. The skin of some animal is wrapped 
round the left arm ; the right hand still grasps the sword, which death 
alone can wrest from his grasp. By his side lies his girdle, which, 
unlike that of the young warrior (No. 1), to whom he forms in 
almost all respects a striking contrast, is not of metal, but of some soft 
material. Zhe Parisian statue, No. 8 (fig. 225), the entire nudity of 


WOUNDED GAUL IN NAPLES, 


' Friederichs’ Baust. p. 325. * Vide infra, p.558. 3 Friederichs’ Baust. p. 324. 
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which denotes the Gaul, has sunk on one knee, in an attitude very 
similar to that of No. 2; and, like him, he fights on in spite of the 
wound in his thigh, from which the blood is flowing. 


FIG. 224. 


GALLIC WARRIOR IN NAPLES, 


Of the two last, Nos. 9 and το, in the Vatican and the collection 
of Castellani respectively, it is difficult to speak with any confidence. 
The Vatican figure (fig. 226) wears a head-dress of a Persian fashion, 
but his complete nudity hardly suits the oriental character. He, too, 
is defending himself against an adversary who is striking at him 


from above. 
Fic. 226. 


GALLIC WARRIOR IN PARIS, GALLIC WARRIOR IN VATICAN. 


7 The nude, youthful and rather feminine, figure, No. τὸ (fig. 227), is 
also considered to belong to the fourth group of the offering of Attalus. 
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He is without weapons, and his right arm is raised rather in depreca- 


Fic. 227. 


Ὶ | 


YOUNG GAUL (?) (CASTELLANL.) 


tion than resistance ; his whole bearing 
is anything but that of a Gallic warrior. 
There is another figure of a deau- 


‘tiful youth in Venice (fig. 228) lying 


prostrate on his shield, like No. 1, 
which is also regarded by some writers 
as belonging to one of the Attalic 
groups. There is, however, nothing of 
the barbarian in his ideal face and 
limbs, and nothing Gallic about him but 
his hexagon shield. 

Other extant works have been as- 
signed to one or other of these four 
groups, and among them the beautiful 
statue at Naples of ax Amazon falling 
Jrom her horse. 


Fic. 228. 


YOUNG GALLIC (?) WARRIOR IN VENICE, 


THE GREAT ALTAR AT PERGAMON. 


It appears that the victory of Attalus I., brilliant as it was, did 
not permanently destroy the strength and spirit of the Galatians. 
In alliance with the King of Bithynia they once more invaded the 


' Overbeck, Ges. d. Plastik, ii. 178. 
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Pergamenian territory in the year 168 B.Cc., when Attalus I. had 
been succeeded by his son Eumenes II. The latter, who had in- 
herited the martial spirit of his father, again defeated the Gala- 
tians in a final struggle with tremendous loss. He too sought safety 
and independence in a strict alliance with the Romans, and afforded 
them valuable assistance in their A£tolian and Syrian campaigns, and 
more especially at the battle of Magnesia (190 B.C.), in which Scipio 
broke the power of Antiochus the Great. Eumenes II. was richly re- 
warded for his important services, and obtained from the grateful 
Romans, with whom he made himself personally popular during a visit 
to Rome,! the Thracian Chersonese, and nearly all the country to 
the west of the Taurus range. Antiochus was compelled, moreover, 
to pay him 359 talents for his war expenses, and 127 talents in lieu of 
a yearly tribute of corn. Eumenes also received the elephants which 
formed part of the spoils of the defeated king. 

Eumenes II. was now at the summit of his power and prosperity, 
and it is reasonable to conjecture that it was at this period of his 
life that he applied himself to the adornment of his capital, and 
made Pergamon worthy of the extent and prosperity of his extended 
empire. He employed the vast wealth which he had inherited and 
acquired in attracting artists and men of letters to his court, and ren- 
dered Pergamon only second to Alexandria itself as a centre of Hel- 
lenic learning and civilisation. ‘Eumenes II., says Strabo,? ‘ built 
the city, and planted the grove of Nikephorion, and out of his love of 
magnificence and beauty erected buildings as offerings to the Gods, 
and founded libraries,*? and made Pergamon the splendid abode which 
it now is.’ 

We have now good reason to believe that one of the most re- 
markable of these works was Au A/tar of vast size, dedicated to ’A@nva 
Πολιὰς καὶ Νικηφόρος as an offering for the victory of Eumenes over 
the Gauls. A great part of the plastic ornament of this vast structure 
| may now be seen in the museum at Berlin. 


1 Cato complained bitterly of the favour 3 The splendid library of Pergamon was 
shown to a foreign king.— Plutarch, Cato afterwards sent by Mark Antony to Alexandria 
Major. asa present to Cleopatra, who would probably 


2 xi, 624: have preferred a modern French novel. 
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It seems strange that so magnificent a work should have left only 
the very faintest traces in ancient literature. A few years ago its ex- 
istence was hardly suspected, and it is almost by what we call accident 
that this grand monument of Hellenic-Asiatic art has been brought 
to light. The merit of its first discovery belongs to Mr. Humann,a 
Westphalian engineer, who, though not an archeologist, had acquired 
some knowledge of Greek art in the cast-museums of his country. 
This gentleman, while employed in making roads in the neighbour- 
hood of Pergamon, had witnessed the destruction of a large number 
of sculptured marbles in the Acropolis of Pergamon by Turks and 
Greeks, and had taste enough to recognise their value. He at once 
communicated his discovery to the proper authorities at Berlin, and 
in the year 1871 received a visit from Professors E. Curtius, Adler, 
and Gelzer at Pergamon, and showed them the indications of the 
buried treasure. In the same year the ground was examined by 
Dr. Hirschfeld. As the testimony of these high authorities left no 
doubt of the vast importance of the discovery, the Prussian Govern- 
ment would have commenced operations at once ‘had they not been 
engaged in the costly expedition to Olympia, for which the Prussian 
parliament cheerfully voted about fifty thousand pounds. Yet even 
before the conclusion of the artistic campaign in Elis, suitable 
men and sufficient money were found to begin operations in Per- 
gamon. In April 1880 Prof. Conze, the learned director of the 
Cast-Museum at Berlin, arrived in Pergamon, accompanied by Mr. 
Carl Wilberg, the artist, who, during a four weeks’ sojourn, made a 
number of interesting sketches of the altar and the surrounding 
country (fig. 229). 

The first excavations were made on a platform on the south-west 
side of the Acropolis, a little below its summit, which proved to be 
the site of the altar. This vast edifice, which must have presented a 
magnificent object of view from the city, is only incidentally referred 
to by Pausanias,' who, when speaking of the altar of Zeus at Olympia, 
remarks, that it consisted of the ashes of burnt victims, ‘Zhe the altar 
of Pergamon. Another reference to it, which had hitherto almost 
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escaped notice,’ now assumed considerable importance. The passage 
occurs in the work of Ampelius, an obscure writer of the third 
century of our era. ‘ 7here was, he says, ‘at Pergamon a great altar 
of marble, forty feet in. height, with very large sculptures represent- 
ing the Battle of the Gods and Giants. 3 

The success which attended the excavations in this spot was un- 
precedently rapid and great. The first ground was broken in Sept. 
1879. In the month of June 1880 four hundred and sixty-two 


Fic. 220. 


VIEW OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT PERGAMON BY MR. C. WILBERG. 


chests, weighing about 7,000 cwt., containing ninety-four large slabs 
of the Gigantomachia (about three-fifths of the entire frieze), thirty- 
five slabs of the smaller ‘ Telephus frieze? one hundred and thirty in- 
scriptions, thirty-seven statues, busts, horses, &c., and a large number 
of architectural and other fragments, arrived safely in Berlin. 

The observations of the able and indefatigable architect, Mr. R. 


1 Tt is quoted by O. Miiller and Botticher. | magna alta pedes quadraginta, cum maximis 
2 Ampelit Lib. Memorialis (‘Miracula _ sculpturis ; continet autem gigantomachiam.’ 
Mundi’): ‘Pergamo erat ara marmorea 
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Bohn, make it highly rR Py that the proper altar of sacrifice rose 
sub Fove, from about the centre (somewhat nearer to the north side) 
of a vast basement of masonry, about sixteen feet in height and one 
hundred feet square. This altar, which was formed of the piled-up 
ashes of burnt victims, was approached by a broad flight of steps! cut 
into the basement on the south side. It is also supposed that the 
altar was surrounded by a hall of elegant Ionic pillars, open on the 
outside, but closed on the inside by a wall, so as to enclose a space 
about the altar of seventy feet square, which could only be entered 
by the flight of steps " (fig. 230). 


FIG. 230. 


GREAT ALTAR AT PERGAMON RESTORED. 


The principal Jrieze, representing the Battle of the Gods and 
Giants, ran round all four sides of the building at about eight feet 
from the ground, except, of course, where it was interrupted by the 
steps, up the sides of which it was continued in triangular form. The 
figures of the frieze (which, like the basement itself, is of a coarse- 
grained marble of a bluish grey tint) are about seven and a half feet 
high, and appear to have been carved on the slabs after the comple- 
tion of the Uae The smaller hes the subject of which ἐς 


* Not so broad probably as in the illustra- * Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen 2u 
tion, fig. 230. Fergamon, Berlin, 1880. 
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taken from the legend of Telephus, son of Heracles and the priestess 
Auge, is from four and a half to five feet high ; it probably adorned 
the inner wall of the Ionic colonnade. 

The larger frieze, the figures of which are in as high relief as those 
of a metope, was protected by a far projecting cornice, in the cyma- 
tium of which the names of the Gods were inscribed. Below the 
frieze were the names of the Giants, and lower still those of the artists 
employed on the work. Of Gods the following names may still be 
deciphered : ᾽Αθηνᾶ, ‘Hpaxnijs, ᾿Αμφιτρίτη, ἸΤοσειδῶν, ᾿Ωκεανός, Tpi- 
των, "Ἄρης, ()νύω, ᾿Αφροδίτη, Διώνη, Λη(τ)ώ, Θέμις, (᾿Ασ)τερίη, and 
Γῆ; of giants only three names are found complete, Χθονόφυλος., 
᾿Ἐρυσίχθων, and ᾽Οχθαϊο(9) ; of artists not one is legible. 

The subject of this relief was one which must naturally recur 
again and again to the successive actors in the long struggle with the 
barbarians.!. Nothing could be more natural to the Greek mind than 
to represent the feud between Hellenic civilisation and Gallic bar- 
barism, by the old myths of the great contest between the bright and 
beautiful Olympian deities and the wild and lawless Giants, rudely 
shapen in nature’s earliest and coarsest mould. Both Greeks and 
Romans were apt to regard the northern barbarians as a race of 
giants. Callimachus,? the Alexandrian poet, who was alive when 
Attalus I. beat the Gauls, calls them ‘late born 7Zz¢ans from the far 
west.’ It was the gigantic size of the Germans which terrified the 
soldiers of Czsar, and made so many of his officers keep in their 
tents, and apply to him for leave of absence ‘on urgent affairs’ in 
Rome. The nature of the contest, too, between God and Giant was 
remarkably similar to that between Hellene and Gaul. In both cases 
the utter destruction of the foe was the mutual object; all ideas of 
fairness or mercy were out of place. For God and Giant there was 
no alternative but Heaven and Hades; and for Hellene and Gaul no 
resting-place between dominion and death. 

The designer of the frieze has followed the myth in its latest 


1 Representations of the Gigantomachia the peplos and shield of Athéné; and on 
are very numerous in Greek art ; e.g. inthe many ancient vases. , 
pediments of the Temple of Zeus at Agri- ; 2 Del. 174: ᾿ΤΟψιγόνοι Τιτῆνες ἀφ᾽ Ἑσπέρου 
gentum, and of the treasury of the Megarians ἐσχατόωντος. 
at Olympia ; in the Selinuntian metopes ; in 
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form, as we find it in the pages of the mythographer Apollodorus 
(140 B.c.) and in the Gigantomachia of Claudian. Homer knows 
nothing of such a contest. The Giants are indeed mentioned in the 
Odyssey,' in connexion with the Cyclopes, as an insolent and lawless 
tribe whom Eurymedon, an ancestor of Alcinous, ‘ruled over and 
destroyed,’ and as nearly related to the Phzacians. But though they 
are said to be near akin to the Gods, they are always spoken of 
in Homer as mortals. Hesiod, on the other hand, regards them as 
divine beings born of Ge. The mighty Mother Earth (Γῆ) in her 
ceaseless struggle with Heaven (Οὐρανός) had first led her Titans 
against the bright citadels of the Gods, and had suffered a terrible 
defeat. Prometheus was chained to the rocks of Caucasus; the 
proud neck of Atlas was bent beneath the superincumbent world ; 
and the flesh of Tityos grew only to be devoured. She now creates 
a new brood of monsters from the blood of the mutilated Cronos 
(Saturn) (or from intercourse with Tartarus), and hurls them once 
more on her ancient foes.2_ Fired by every passion which could rouse 
their savage nature to madness—the hope of vengeance, empire, and 
the possession of the Olympian Goddesses, whose beauty had so often 
led their elder brethren to destruction—they readily obey her call, and 
rush with eager confidence to the fight. 
Jam credunt vicisse Deos... . 
= Hic sternere Martem 
Cogitat, hic Phoebi laceros divellere crines. 


Hic 5101 promittit Venerem, spiratque Dianz 
Conjugium, castamque cupit violare Minervam.® 


In such a spirit is the frieze of the great altar of Pergamon con- 
ceived. The colossal figures are executed in the freest and boldest 
style, and in such high relief that they have all the effect of statues. 
The artist has given full play to a wild and daring fancy, and the 
skilful hand seems to embody with inexhaustible skill and genial ease 
the most eccentric vagaries of his bold imagination. The form and 


' vii. 207, and x. 120. Germain contempt on the upstart Olympian 
* There was no great presumption in this. dynasty. 
Ge, as daughter of Chaos (Hesiod. 7heag. 3 Claudiani Gigantomachia. Conf. Ovid, 


117, 125), was better bornthan Zeus, and in ‘A/ef. i. 157. 
her fallen state looked with a certain St. 
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attitude of the Gods are, of course, dignified and graceful ; but in 
those of the Giants we find the utmost variety and originality of con- 
ception. Some of them are of the noblest type of vigorous youth 
or mature manhood, and can hardly be distinguished from their 
divine adversaries. This is the case in some vase paintings (fig. 231). 


PIG 2721: 


GIGANTOMACHIA FROM A VASE, 


The thighs of others are prolonged into hideous serpents,’ which, 
with their crushing coils and venomous bite, take an active part in 
the engagement. An example of the more monstrous formation is 
found on gems (fig. 232). Many of them have wings, either two or 
four: one has the head and paws of a lion on a Fic. 232. 


human body; another the horns and ears of a Triton ; 


and another monster, in shaping which the artist has 


“Ὁ. 
gone to the extreme of ugliness, has a hump on his 
neck like a buffalo. 

The battle consists, after the Homeric style, in a 
series of hand-to-hand combats between a God and Εἰ 
a Giant, or a contest of several combatants over the GEM IN 
bodies of the slain. The chief groups, which occu- asap tae 
pied the east side, are those in which Athéné and Zeus are engaged. 
We shall begin with the latter, although the first place belongs of right 
to the former as the tutelary divinity to whom the altar was dedicated. 


The Zeus group. Zeus, the great king and leader of the Gods, is 


1 Apollodor, i. 6. 1: εἶχον δὲ τὰς βάσεις φολίδας δρακόντων, 
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engaged, like the foremost ‘heroes of the Iliad, with several foes at 
once. With resistless might he strides over the bodies of the fallen, 
shaking the dread wgis in his raised right hand. On his right is 
a giant sitting on the ground, whose thigh is transfixed by a thun- 
derbolt. On his left is a younger giant in purely human form 
upon his knees, with his hand to his wounded shoulder. Further 
to the left is an enormous snake-legged monster, who has wrapped 
a hide—his only garment—about his arm by way of shield, and, 
undismayed by the fate of his comrades, is hurling a rock at the omni- 
potent Thunderer.! Above him rise the heads of his snake-legs, into 


THE ATHENE GROUP. 


the jaws of which the attendant Zagle of Zeus, swooping from above, 
has fixed his iron claws. The remains of a magnificent Quadriga 
with a driver in long fluttering garments, bearing a shield, probably 
belongs. to this group. The fiery winged horses, with a metal bar 
across their backs, as in our old curricle, are wildly rushing over a 
heap of dead. - 

The Athéné group (fig. 233). The centre of interest, however, 
lies in this scene. The Goddess, purposely perhaps, is represented 


' This remarkable figure is the more interesting because it is exactly copied in a well- 
known relief in the Vatican. 


es ae 


THE TRIPLE HECATE. ποῖ 


without any weapon of offence, except the dread gorgoneion on her 


breast. 
‘ Non utitur hasta, 
Nam satis est vidisse semel.’ 


Seizing a handsome giant with four wings by the hair, she strives to 
drag him along in her onward course. _ Her constant attendant, che 
Erichthonian serpent, has coiled round his right leg and left arm, and 
forced him into a position so similar to that of the Laocoon, that some 
believe that the motzf of the latter is derived from this group. The 
pathetic hopeless expression in the upturned face of the paralyzed giant 


THE TRIPLE HECATE, 2 


is very finely rendered. On the right side of the slab a Mzke—whose 
outspread wings balance those of the giant in this masterly composi- 
tion—floats towards the Goddess with the garland of victory. Before — 
her feet is the mighty form of Ge, half emerging from the ground, 
and with piteous looks supplicating mercy for her darling brood. 


Injecta monstris Terra dolet suis. 


Hecaté group. Most of the types of the Gods are familiar to our 
eyes, but the figure of HYecazé (fig. 234) is without precedent in ancient 
art. She is here represented with three heads, a triple body, and six 
arms, three of which bear shields and a sword sheath, while the right 
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hands are armed with a sword, a spear, and a long flaming aan. 
which she drives like a lance into the face of her enemy. She is 
vigorously seconded by her dog, who is fixing his great fangs into 
the body of a prostrate giant. Above the dog is the head of a snake 
furiously biting into the rim of Hecate’s shield. 

Artemis group. On the next slab to the right we recognise 
Artemis, who, with one foot firmly planted on the scaly legs of a 
fallen foe, is drawing her bow against a young and handsome giant 
with shield and helmet, who boldly rushes to meet her. He is 
hastening to the assistance of zs older comrade, on whom Artemis 
is treading with her richly sandalled foot, while one of her dogs seizes 
the back of his neck with his teeth. 

Apollo (9) group. One of the finest of the figures is supposed to be 


Apollo, who is standing over an enemy whom he has shot, and is in — 


the act of drawing another deadly arrow from his quiver.! 

Dionysus group. Another figure of great beauty is that of Diony- 
sus wearing a crown of ivy, and a short rich garment girt with the skin 
of a wild beast. He is accompanied by his favourite panther and two 
young Satyrs, who are easily recognised by the coarse bristling hair 
and the great glands in the neck. Weare here reminded of a passage 
in Eratosthenes,? in which he says that ‘ Dionysus, Hephestus, and 
the Satyrs rode to this battle on asses, and frightened the giants by 
their cries.’ 

We know from the inscription mentioned above, that the marine 
Deities—Poseidon, Oceanus, Triton, &c.—played an important part 
in the drama, but we have no certain representation of any par- 
ticular Sea God, except perhaps Amphitrite on the slab marked Z23 
There is reason to believe that these deities occupied the sides of the 
flight of steps. We have, however,a magnificent Biga of Hippocamps, 
which can have belonged only to Poseidon, and several combatants 
on the side of the Gods bearing evident traces of their watery origin. 
One of these wears a high cap of fish skin. Another fantastic monster 
—a sort of sea-centaur—has the forehead of a horse, the head and 


' Vide Pindar, Pyth, viii. 15. 3 In the Assyrian Hall of the Berlin mu- 
? Catast. ii. Dionysus i is called yryavyroAé- — seum. 
twp. Conf. Hor. Carm. ii. 19. 21. 
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trunk of a man, wings of feathery seaweed, and a long curling fish- 
tail. Another has a human form, with the addition of wings, short 
horns and pointed ears, which end in seaweed, with which the feathers 
of his wings are also interspersed. 

One of the most imposing objects in the frieze is ἃ well- 
preserved Quadriga driven by a God (Helios?) or king, clad in 
the typical garment of the Greek charioteer. He holds the reins 
in his left. hand, and swings a torch in his right. The progress 
of the rearing horses is checked by a Giant, who has boldly thrown 
himself in their way. A female figure on horseback, Hos (Aurora) ? 
is thus cut off from the chariot which she precedes. She turns 
her head towards the giant in terror, and gallops away. There 
is a second female rider in another part of the frieze, with her back to 
the spectator, who is generally called Se/éné. One might object that 
these Goddesses were not accustomed to ride. Eos is generally 
winged, and floats before the Sun-god, and Seléné either drives or 
walks. The face of this so-called Helios is too much mutilated to 
show whether it is a portrait or not. Either Attalus or Eumenes would 
certainly occupy a prominent place in the composition, and it would be 
in accordance with the insane presumption of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors to represent the ruler of Pergamon as the Sun-god in his 
chariot. 

As pendant to Ge, the mother of the Giants, we find on another slab 
the mighty form of Cydele (Rhea), the Great Mother of the Gods. The 
chief seat of this venerable Goddess was in the neighbouring Phry- 
gian mountains, from one of which, Κυβέλα, near Celenz, she took 
her name. Her worship and that of her satellites, the Cabeiri, had 
existed in Pergamon itself from the very earliest times. She is 
represented with very full proportions, and she enters the contest 
riding, as usual, on a “ion. Her ample mantle covers her head as 
well as her body, and gives her the appropriate air of sanctity and 
mystery. Above her head hovers the Eagle of her son Zeus, bearing 
in his claws a thunderbolt bound with sacred fillets. Her weapon is 
a bow, which is not elsewhere ascribed to her. She is preceded, 
as a mark of her great dignity, first by a female attendant, whose 
garment swells like a sail behind her back, and further to the 
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front, by the rude and powerful form of one of the Cabeiri.' He 
carries his attribute, te hammer, which he is aiming at the most 
monstrous form in the whole frieze. This is @ Giant who has not 
only the legs of a serpent, but the hump and ears of a buffalo. He has 
thrown his huge bulk on his enemy, who drives his sword up to the 
hilt into the monster’s body. 

The chief enigma in this great work is a beautiful female figure, 
whom the Germans call by the wonderful name of Schlangentopfwer- 
ferin (thrower of the snake-vase). Dressed in a chiton, and with a 
mantle over her shoulders, she is striding to the left to attack 
a Giant who has fallen on one knee. She seizes his shield with 
her left hand, and attempts to drag it away, and her right hand 


holds a round vase encircled by snakes, which she is about to hurl δὲ 


him. She wears a short fluttering veil, and her hair is confined by a 
simple band. The beauty of her face and her rich dress have pro- 
cured for her the name of Aphrodite ; others see in her a Nerezd ; but 
the riddle of her attribute—the snake-encircled vase—remains un- 
solved. The figure is the more interesting because, in a painting of 
the Gigantomachia by Giulio Romano, in the Palazzo del Te, near 
Mantua, we see four or five female figures hurling similar vases, which 
are not, however, encircled by serpents. If we accept the name of 
Aphrodite, which I am hardly inclined to do, the utter inadequacy of 
such a brittle weapon might suggest the lines of Claudian :— 
Κύπρις δ᾽ οὔτε βέλος φέρεν, ov ὅπλον - ἀλλ᾽ ἐκόμιζεν 
᾿Αγλαΐην.3 

Of one combatant on the side of the Gods, as essential to a Giganto- 
machia as Zeus himself, viz. Heracles, no certain traces have as yet 
been found. There is, indeed, a male figure with the typical lion’s 
skin and club, but it is probably that of a Giant attacking a lion to 
his left. If so, Heracles must have been represented in another part 
of the battle. With that strange inconsistency which pervades the 
whole of Greek mythology, the success of the immortal and omni- 
potent Gods was made contingent, by a higher law promulgated 


? Diodor. v. 51. Lucian, Dea Syr. xv. 97. 


. Cypris neque telum ferebat neque arma; sed gerebat 
Venustatem. 
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through the oracles, on the presence and aid of a mortal! In 
fact, Heracles was the hero of the battle, for it was he who slew with 
his bow the two most formidable giants, Aleyoneus and Porphyrion, 
of whom the latter alarmed even Zeus himself.” 

Throughout the whole frieze the Gods, of course, have the upper 
hand; but they have no easy task, and in one or two instances a 
God appears to be in peril. It is only the Goddesses—of whom there 
are some sixteen—who are never in trouble or danger. The calm- 
ness and cheerful confidence with which they thrust their blazing 
torches into the faces of the howling giants, and tread with those 
beautiful boots upon their heads, are wonderful to behold! 

From what has been said the reader will have gathered that this 
extraordinary work has all the characteristics of the period to which 
it belongs—the colossal grandeur, the violence, the grotesqueness, the 
pathos, the wild fancy, the rhetorical exaggeration, the dvavura tone 
of the morbid Alexandrian age. The first effect is extremely striking 
—almost overpowering — but it is hardly elevating or ennobling. Many 
of the forms, indeed, are moulded on the best Greek models, and the 
execution is not only highly skilful, but conscientiously carried out in 
those parts of the figures which are hidden from the eye. But there 
is much in these reliefs which is anything but Greek, which is bar- 
barian and Asiatic ; much which is more akin to the bloody Roman 
arena than the Olympian Altis. We could not look at them again 
and again, and during our whole lives, as we do at the works of an 
earlier period, always expecting to discover some new beauty, to gain 
some new idea, some deeper insight into the heart and soul of the 
artist, and into that infinite and ideal world from which he drew his 
inspiration. 

The Telephus frieze of the great altar at Pergamon, The smaller 
frieze, of which from thirty to forty slabs are now in Berlin, appears 
to have adorned the inner wall of the colonnade, which enclosed 
the altar of burnt ashes. The subject of this relief is taken from 


1 τοῖς θεοῖς λόγιον ἣν ὑπὸ Θεῶν μὲν μηδένα σατο.-- Diodor. i. 6. Hor. Carm. ii. 12. 7. 
τῶν Τιγάντων ἀπολέσθαι δύνασθαι, συμμα- 2 καὶ δὴ πότε εἷς Πορφυρίων αὐτῷ (Jovi) 
χοῦντος δὲ θνητῶν τινὸς τελευτήσειν.--ρακ- παρέσχε mpdypara.—Schol. A ristoph. Av. 
λέα οὖν σύμμαχον Ζεὺς δι᾽ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπεκαλέξςἩ 1251. Hor. Carm. ili. 4. 49. 
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the legend of Telephus, son of Auge, an Arcadian princess, who, 
while acting as priestess of Athéné, was subjected to the violent 
wooing of Heracles. An oracle of the second century B.C. still ad- 
dresses the Pergamenians as ‘ Telephidz,’' and they always claimed 
descent from an Arcadian colony which came to Mysia under Tele- 
phus, to whom they paid divine honours. The unhappy Auge 
exposed her infant on the mountains of Arcadia, where it was 
suckled by a hind. Mother and child were soon found by Heracles, 
and saved from destruction. They were subsequently wrecked on 
the coast of Teuthrania (in Mysia), where Auge became the wife of 
Teuthras, and her son Telephus the leader of the Teuthranians. He 
opposed the landing of the Greeks on their way to Troy, and was 
wounded by the spear of Achilles. On consulting the oracle, he was 
told that the wound could only be healed by the rust of the spear 
which inflicted it. Telephus thereupon stole into the house of 
Agamemnon, seized the little Orestes, took refuge with him at the 
domestic altar, and extorted the healing rust from the parents by 
threatening the life of their child. 

All these scenes appear to be pourtrayed on the remains of the 
smaller frieze. We see Ze/ephus seated on the altar with a bandage 
round his wounded leg holding the infant Ovestes. The terrified 
nurse is kneeling on the altar steps, and above her is a fragment of 
Agamemnon holding a sceptre. On another slab Heracles is stand- 
ing before a plane tree with club and lion’s skin, and the infant 
Telephus is playing on the ground at the dugs of a wild beast. On 
another Auge is represented completely enveloped in a mantle, which 
covers the back of her head, sitting on an eminence in evident dis- 
tress. Below her are two men preparing a boat, which they move with 
curious machines. In the best preserved relief we see another woman 
(nymph ?), also sitting, and wrapped in a hooded mantle; below her 
is a female slave, who is feeding the fire under a caldron with billets 
of wood. 


The whole tone of the Telephus frieze is quieter than that of the -. 


Gigantomachia, and serves to show how eclectic was the character of 
the art of the Diadochi. 


' Karbel, Zpigr. Greca, No. 1035, and Conze, Ergebnisse d. Ausgrab. 2u Pergamon. 
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Among the other numerous works of art found at Pergamon, but 
not belonging to the Altar, are :— 

A bronze statuette of a Satyr boy. It was found in the ruins of a 
Greek dwelling at Pergamon, and probably formed part of its decora- 
tive furniture. Zhe young Satyr, who is of the rude boorish type, is 
in the act of starting back from the sudden attack of some not very 
formidable foe—a snake or a dog (?}—which may or may not have 
been actually represented. He is raising his right hand above his 
head as if to deal a blow with the pedum, or lagobolon, with which he 
was doubtless armed. The expression in the face of this idle, greedy, 
wantonly mischievous, insolent yet cowardly, but at the same time 
humorous and good-natured, young vagabond is given with extra- 
ordinary skill. From his left arm hangs a panther’s skin, which 
happily fills up the space between the legs. In his left hand he holds 
a syrinx, the seven pipes of which are of equal length, according to 
the ancient form, which fell into disuse in the Graeco-Roman period.? 
The figure, therefore, probably belongs to the best period of Perga- 
menian art—the end of the third or beginning of the second century 
B.C. The head has been rightly compared with that of the Thorn 
extractor in the British Museum, and the attitude reminds us strongly 
of the Warsyas of the Lateran, and the Acton attacked by his dogs in 
the British Museum ; 

Thirty draped female figures, probably priestesses ; 

A few male statues ; 

A statuette of Athéné ; 

The Triple Hecaté, a small idol ; 

And lastly; preeminent in all respects above all the works of art 
exhumed at Pergamon, 7he Head of a woman or Goddess, of Parian 
marble, of such extraordinary beauty that many experts are inclined 
to refer it to the fourth century. But it has all the characteristics 
of pathos, and of a soupcon of aristocratic voluptuousness as well as 
refinement which are characteristic of the post-Alexandrian period. 
It has been called Aphrodite. If it is intended for the Cyprian queen, 
the artist has, I think, taken for his model some proud and beautiful 
damsel of the sumptuous court of one of the Attalide. 


1 Furtwingler, 40/es Programm zum 2 Furtwangler, Au. d. 7, 1877, p. 214. 
Winckelmannsfeste, Pl. i. Berlin, 1880. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE DYING GAUL IN THE CAPITOL AT ROME 
(fig. 235). 


WE cannot reasonably suppose that a patriotic monarch like Attalus, 
who made such magnificent presents to the city of Athens, would 
leave Pergamon, his own capital, unadorned by memorials of his 
Fic. 235. crowning and saving 
victory. And, in fact, 
we have statues of a 
similar style and cha- 
racter to those of the 
Attalic offerings de- 
scribed above, which 
are with very general 
assent assigned to this 
period and to artists 
of Pergamon. 
There is scarcely a work in the whole range of ancient art which 


THE DYING GAUL. 


is more intelligible to the northern mind, or more universally popu- 
lar, than the so-called ‘ Dying Gladiator, a name so much en- 
deared to us by the touching lines of Byron—too familiar to quote— 
that we are loth to change it for the truer designation. This noble 
and pathetic statue was discovered at Rome in a very perfect state in 
the sixteenth century, and was formerly in the Villa Ludovisi. The 
restoration of the right arm is correct, but the horn, said to have been 
restored by Michael Angelo, should have ended in a mouthpiece. 
Nibby was the first to recognise a Gau/ in this statue, and came 
to this conclusion by comparing it with the description given of the 
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physical constitution of the Gauls, or Galatians as they were called 
by the Greeks.! There can be little doubt that the artist has here 
represented one of the many incidents of the great battle in which 
Attalus defeated the barbarian invaders. We learn. from ancient 
history that the latter, when all seemed lost, not unfrequently slew 
their wives and children and themselves to escape the hateful bondage 
to the Romans. A generous adversary could not but admire the 
rude greatness of soul which thus preferred self-inflicted death to 
slavery, and it is this which ennobles and idealises the statue before 
us. Such an incident is represented here, in the wild, stern bar- 
barian, who has just stabbed himself, and is gradually sinking to the 
ground, as the life-blood flows from the deep wound in his manly 
breast. His position, which is in the highest degree natural and 
graceful, is entirely determined by the effort to avoid all tension of 
the skin and muscles by which pain would be increased.2 The 
head droops, the enfeebled arm with difficulty supports the ever- 
increasing dead weight of the massive frame; death and gloomy 
despair are in his swimming eyes. He has had time not only tc kill 
himself before the enemy arrives, but to break his now useless horn, 
and to cover with his lifeless body the broad shield, the emblem of his 
honour ; and he still wears round his body the golden ‘sorques, the 
sign of rank, from which the haughty Manlius was proud to take his 
surname. ; 

Here, as in the Attalic offerings described above, we have a new 
departure in the aim and direction of plastic art. It was determined 
by the wish to represent the normal type of the barbarian of the North 
with all the physical imperfections resulting from exposure to a rude 
climate, and from the habits and manners of the untaught savage. 

It is true that foreigners appear on much earlier works—e.g. 
Trojans in the Atginetan marbles, and Persians on the frieze of the 
Temple of Nike Apteros.* But the artists of these works distinguished 
them from Greeks by dress and accoutrements alone. The Pergame- 


1 Nibby, Zffemeridi letterarie di Roma, the fifth century B.c. a very characteristic 
1821, App. p. 49. Diodor. Sic. v. 28. figure of an A‘thiopian may be seen.— 
2 Vide Brunn, A.-G. i. p. 455. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasen, v. 3. 207. Conf. 
3. The representation of foreign types be- Friederichs’ Baust. p. 326, 
gan much.earlier in painting. On a vase of 
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nian sculptor no longer stood on mythical ground,. but on that of con- 
temporary history. He had to fix in the eternity of stone a scene which 
had been enacted before his own eyes, and to endow his work with 
the value of historic as well as artistic truth. This he succeeds in 
doing by a conscious reflexion and discrimination in the selection of 
characteristic traits and details. Many of these were the reverse of 
beautiful, but he unflinchingly gives them all—the large joints, the 
knotted fingers, the horny palms of the hand and soles of the feet, 
the folds of thick coarse skin above the wrists and ancles, the general 
irregularity of surface common to barbarian races and to the rudest 
classes of civilised nations. The arrangement of the unbound, un- 
kempt hair, too, which grows far down the nape of the neck, is as 
different as possible from that of the Greek models. Both Germans 
and Gauls clotted their hair into small knobs, like those of a sheep’s 
fleece, by some glutinous salve, and then stroked it back over the 
crown of the head. This peculiarity, too, is given in the ‘ Dying 
Gaul,’ as well as the thick mustaches, which was the only hair which 
the noble Gaul allowed to grow on his face. 

If these, for the most part, unlovely features had been all that 
we could see in this celebrated work, it would be interesting only 
to technicians, and ethnologists, and to the vulgar to whom the 
power of realistic imitation is the highest merit of the artist. But it 
differs from the Greek ideal no less in its moral significance than in 
its corporeal features. The action and bearing of the Dying Gaul 
are altogether foreign to the Greek character. In the Greek the most 
passionate excitement is subject to the rule of reason, which, ‘in the 
very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of his passion, acquires and 
begets a temperance which gives it smoothness ;’ and this temper- 
ance (σωφροσύνη) is the very soul of the purest Greek art. But the 
fury and the despair of the barbarian know no bounds. In the tem- 
pest of his passions his whole being suffers shipwreck. 

The Gaul killing his wife (fig. 236). Of the same period, and even 
of the same somewhat peculiar marble as the ‘ Dying Gaul,’ is the 
famous group in the Villa Ludovisi, known under the absurd name of 
‘Pztus and Arria. The very striking resemblance in style between 
these two works is somewhat obscured by the mischievous activity of 
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some miserable restorer, who has ‘ worked over’ and partially destroyed 
the front surface of the female figure. This group represents another 
of the thousand stirring and affecting scenes of the battle-field, in 
which a Gaul, in the face of the nearly approaching enemy, has just 
slain his wife, and with upraised hand is driving the deadly steel 
into his own throat. 

Very striking and touching is the contrast between the powerful 
vigorous warrior standing at bay before the foe, with his dark defiant 
scowl, and the lifeless form and 


Fic. 236 


piteous face of the poor wife, whom 
he has so ruthlessly sacrificed to 
pride and honour. 

The masterly freedom of ex- 
ecution shown in these kindred 
figures, and the entire absence of 
the unmeaning smoothness and 
petty accuracy in detail which 
betray the copyist, would incline 
us to regard them as original 
works of the Pergamenian artists 
mentioned by Pliny; but unfor- 
tunately he speaks of them only 
as workers in bronze. There is, 
however, great reason for be- 
lieving that they are the work 


of Pergamenian artists employed al @xUt MALLING Hid WIS 
to immortalise the victories of 
Attalus. Cognate in character and style, though probably executed 
in Rome, is the very beautiful statue generally called ‘Thusnelda,’ 
but more correctly ‘ Germania devicta; in the Loggia de’ Lanzi at 
Florence, to whom the wife in the Ludovisi group bears a very 
striking resemblance in the face. 

The Knife sharpener, in the Tribune at Florence, has been claimed 


for the school of Pergamon,! and certainly stands in very near rela- 


1 Bursian, Alleem. Encycl. Sect. i. B. 82, p. 482. 
OO 
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tion to it in style. It probably formed part of a group consisting 
of Apollo, Marsyas, and the Barbarian slave, whetting his knife to 
carry out the cruel sentence on the defeated and miserable Satyr, 
who had thought too much of his own music. The disgusting office 
is entrusted to a barbarian and a slave, who is represented with a 
Cossack’s skull, and a narrow and pointed chest. His hair is coarse 
and disorderly, his.dress mean and evidently dirty, and the whole 
attitude and bearing of the unclean creature is a disgusting mixture 
of servility and cruelty. 

Marsyas, in Berlin. A marble torso of the musical Satyr, found 
by Vescovale in 1844 on the Palatine hill at Rome, probably belongs 
to the above-mentioned group. The body of Marsyas is suspended 
on a tree, with the head downwards, and the arms hanging down and 
bound at the wrists. The execution is masterly, and the forms at- 
tributed to the Satyr tribe, and the hair on the breast and in the 
arm-pits, which indicate his semi-brutish nature, are given in the most 
characteristic manner. The work is evidently Greek, but the subject 
is too revolting to allow us to place it earlier than the time of the 
later Diadochi, when the display of technical skill in the treatment of 
difficult subjects was the principal object of the artist. 


OTHER ARTISTS PROBABLY BELONGING TO THIS 
PERIOD. 


Of these it will only be necessary to mention two, Deedalus of 
Bithynia and Boethos of Chalcedon (or Carthage) ? 


DA:DALUS OF BITHYNIA, 


to which country the practice of art would most naturally spread from 
Pergamon. Dedalus made a statue of Zeus Stratios (God of armies)! 
for Nicomedia (founded Ol. 129. 1, B.C. 264), of which the figure of 
the God, standing erect, on Bithynian coins of King Prusias (B.C. 251) 
and Nicomedes (+ 74 B.C.), is supposed to be a copy. Zeus is repre- 


* Herod. v. 119. ᾿ 
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sented leaning on a sceptre or lance with the left hand, and holding a 
wreath in the right. 

As probably belonging to this period, although his date*is very un- 
certain, we may mention here a much more important artist, 


BoETHOS OF CHALCEDON® (Ὁ) (SCUTARI), 


chiefly known for his skill in the toreutic art, in which he ranked 
with Acragas and Mys, next to Mentor. Cicero mentions a beautiful 
Hydrta (‘preclaro opere’) by his hand, an heirloom in the family of 
Pamphilus of Lilybzeum, from whom Verres stole it. 
in chased silver, by his hand, existed in the Temple of Athéné at 
Lindos in the time of Pliny.* 

Among his statuary works was a nude figure of a Boy in gold, 
sitting at the feet of Aphrodite in the Heraion at Olympia. We are 
left to conjecture whether he was in any way connected or grouped 
with the Goddess, in which case we should see in him an Eros. 


Many works 


Some writers, rather arbitrarily, suggest that this golden boy was the 
original of the well-known Spinario (Thorn-extractor). 

He also executed a statue of the God Asklepios as a boy, to which 
an epigram refers with high praise as εὐπαλάμου σοφίης μνᾶμα. It 
was dedicated to the God by Nicomedes, a physician. 

But the most interesting of his works is his 

Boy strangling a Goose® (fig. 237), a genre group conceived in 
the spirit of playful mockery, characteristic of the Alexandrian period, 
It is intended, of 
course, as a parody on the struggle between Heracles and the Ne- 
mean Lion, and the task of the sturdy and resolute little boy is 
relatively no less arduous and serious than that of the world-renowned 


and executed with marvellous truth and skill. 


1 Welcker, Gotterlehre, ii. 210. 

2 On the authority of an inscription (Cor. 
Inscr. Gr. 6164) the genuineness of which 
he formerly suspected, Brunn now places 
Boethos in the first three decades of the third 
century B.c.—JSer. d. Kon. baier. Acad, Nov. 
6, 1880. 

. 8 We have adopted the reading Χαλκηδό- 
vios instead of Καρχηδόνιος. Vid. Ο. Miiller, 


Handb. d. Arch. sec. 159. 1. Conf. Schubart, 
Fleckheisen’s Jahrb. \xxxvii. p. 308. 

4 Cic. 22 Verrem, iv. 14. 

5S oN. 7. xxxiii. 155. 

6 Plin. WV. A. xxxiv. 84: ‘Infans ex 
aere.” Welcker reads eximie. The passage 
is corrupt, and there are different readings 
in different MSS. 
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demigod. The group, which is found in several copies, probably 
served as a fountain, the water issuing from the beak of the goose. 
The composition is simple and beautiful, and the execution worthy of 
an original artist. 

The same sportive and idyllic spirit reigns in other popular works 
of ancient art, which are for this reason alone attributed to Boethos. 
The best known of these are 

Spinario (The Thorn-extractor) (fig. 238), of which the original, in 


FIG. 237. 
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BOY AND GOOSE, SPINARIO, 


bronze, is in the Conservatori Palace at Rome. There are several 
copies in marble in the Vatican, Florence, &c., and one of a somewhat 
different character zz the British Museum. The bronze statue is dis- 
tinguished by a touching simplicity and purity of style worthy of the 
best periods of art. The attitude is easy, natural, and graceful. The 
forms of the body are extremely beautiful, and the complete absorption 
of mind expressed in the face is rendered with singular truth and 
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skill. In fact, itisonly the nature of the subject which leads us to place 
this beautiful work in the Alexandrian period ;! and there is a degree of 
archaic severity in the treatment of the hair which will always give rise 
to a doubt whether it may not, after all, belong to the golden age 
of Grecian art.2, A new Spinario of Greek marble was found at Rome 
in 1874, sitting on a rock, but as it is distinguished by an expression 
of great pain, as well as eager attention, it belongs probably to a later 
period. r . 

The well-known statue of a Girl playing with astragals (knuckle- 
bones) is also classed with the preceding, which it resembles in gene- 
ral character and design. The old Greek prototype is probably to 
be found in the statue from Tyndaris, now in Naples. There are 
marble copies in the British Museum, in Paris, Dresden, and the 
Pal. Colonna in Rome ; but the best of all is in Berlin. As the game 
of astragals requires two players at least, this statue is supposed to 
have formed part of a group. It breathes the same charming air of 
unconsciousness and simple contentment as the other gezre works al- 
ready noticed, which accord so well with the idylls of the period.. Other 
examples of playful gezre style are a 

Girl protecting a dove from a snake (9) in the Capitol at Rome. 
is richly dressed, but her shoulder is bare. 


She 
Her face is turned with an 
anxious expression towards the snake (?), while she shelters the dove 
in her bosom. Also a beautiful statue of 

A child playing at capita et puppim, ‘heads and ships, or, as we 
should say, ‘heads and tails, in the Vatican ; and 

A Boy riding carelessly on a goose, and at the same time eating a 
bunch of grapes, in the Vatican. 


' Kekulé thinks that it is a work of Pasi- 
teles’ school, or of one of the same tenden- 
cies of an earlier date. 

2 Brizio and Furtwangler (du. d. Lust. 
1876, p. 124) refer the bronze Spinario in 
the Conservatori Palace to the fifth century, 


*0 03 


en account Of the treatment of the hair. 
Friederichs, too, thinks it older than the 
Apoxyomenos and ‘the Praying Boy’ at 
Berlin. 

* OQ. ΜΈΣ, A. dl-A. 960, 4gpoey 
published in Bouillon, ii. 30. 2. ὁ 
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SIXTH PERIOD. 


FROM THE FALL OF CORINTH, OL. 158. 2 
(B. C. 146), TO THE DECLINE OF ART— 


GRAECO-ROMAN PERIOD. 


CHAPTER XLVHL 


ITALIAN (ETRUSCAN) ART. MIGRATION OF 
GREEK ART TO ROME. 


Atv the period at which we have now arrived Greek art is about to 
leave for ever the home in which her bright youth and glorious matu- 
rity had been passed, to live as a captive in a strange land, and serve 
in her declining years the whims of a proud master. It is natural to 
inquire how the place which. she is about to occupy in the Roman 
world was filled before her arrival, and to say a few words on that 
Italian art, of which, though so little notice is taken of it by Latin 
writers, we have considerable remains. 

Whatever art-activity existed in Italy in early times, independent 
of Greek influence, was derived from Etruria, from which Rome re- 


' Our narrow limits will not allow us to 
discuss the very difficult question of the 
origin of the Etruscans, the most mysterious 
people of antiquity. The reader should con- 
sult the works of Italian, German and Eng- 
lish writers on this subject, of whom we may 
especially mention Lanzi, Inghirami, Micali, 


K. O. Miiller (Die Zirusker), Isaac Taylor, 
and last, not least, George Dennis (C7¢ies 
and Cemeteries of Etruria). Interesting ar- 
ticles on the subject will be found in the 
Times (May 31, 1879), the old Pall Mall 
Gazette (Feb. 8, 1879), and the British 
Quarterly Review (Oct. 1875). 
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ceived the greatest of her kings, and many of her religious and politi- 
cal institutions.!. The earliest remains of Etruscan as well as Greek 
art betray, both in design and style, strong traces of Assyrian and 
Egyptian influence. This will be easily accounted for if we may 
attach any value to the tradition that when Demaratus, father of King 
Tarquin, was expelled from Corinth, he brought Greek artists with 
him ‘by whom plastic art was introduced into Italy ;’? for, as we 
know, Greek art at that period, Ol. 31. 2 (B.C. 655), had not yet 
emancipated itself from Oriental bonds. Most of the Etruscan deities, 
for example, had wings, as appears to have been the case with some 
of the oldest of the Greek gods, as the Artemis in the Chest of Cyp- 
selus in the Heraion at Olympia,’ and in the bronze reliefs lately dis- 
covered there. 

The first material employed by the Etruscans appears to have 
been not wood but clay, in which their country abounded, and of 
which even their Gods were made; marble, on the other hand, was 
but little known. In their intercourse with the East, through the 
medium of the Phoenicians, they learned the art of working metals, 
and carried it to a very high degree of perfection. Etruria was filled 
with bronze figures, some colossal, but mostly statuettes, and M. 
Fulvius Flaccus is said to have carried off 2,000 statues from Volsinii 
alone (489 A.U.C., 265 B.C.‘). 

Among the best known of Etruscan bronze works are the Chi- 
mera of Arretium (Arezzo) at Florence; the She wolf on the 
Capitol, the antiquity of which may be questioned. It is generally 
supposed to be the very work mentioned by Dionysius ὃ of Halicar- 
nassus and Livy,’ which was consecrated near the Ruminalian fig- 


 tree® in 296 B.C. (A.U.C. 458); the Aule Metelli (called Arringatore= 


soothsayer), a portrait statue in Florence of the size of life ; a Minerva, 
found in Arezzo, in Florence ; az Apollo in the archaic Greek style 


1 Vid. Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. i. pp. 351, 
366. 

* Phin: 4, 77. -xxxv. 35.152, Conf. ‘Tac. 
Ann. xi. 

8 Pausan. v. 193. Conf. Cic. de Wat. 
Deorum, iii. 23: ‘Pallantis...cui pinnarum 
talaria affigunt.’ 
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5 Professor Helbig thinks it probable that 


‘this remarkable work was made during the 


ascendency of the great Tribune Rienzi in 
Rome in 1354 A.D. 

S215 70% τὰς 2g 

8. Rumina, goddess of sucklings, had a 
temple near the figtree, under which Romu- 
lus and Remus were suckled by the wolf. 
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but with Etruscan necklace and shoes, in Florence ; and a Boy stand- 
ing by a goose, at Leyden; and some very remarkable fragments of 
a chariot, found at Perugia (one of the chief sources of Etruscan 
works), now at Munich, on which strange monsters are represented 
fighting or walking, a Minotaur, a Medusa, Lions, Hunting scenes, &., 
all in a style strongly resembling that of Assyrian works of art. 

From a deficiency in the faculty of invention, however, the Etrus- 
cans never developed a truly national style of their own. While 
Greek art was in its infancy they took their cue from the East; and 
when Greek influences made themselves felt in Italy through the me- 
dium of the Greek colonies of Magna Grecia, the Etruscans borrowed 
the subjects and imitated the style of Greek artists, and adhered to 
the types which they first received long after they had been aban- 
doned in Greece itself. These they copied to the best of their 
ability, but in most cases the spirit of Greek ideality escaped from 
their rude hands, and was superseded by the coarse materialism, and 
realistic individualism which are leading characteristics of Etruscan 
art. What gives a certain value to their works, especially those of 
bronze, is the industry and technical skill which they often display, 
and a certain quaintness which made them popular even in Athens, 
and still more so in Rome. . 

From the still vivid paintings on the walls of the tombs at Corneto 
and other parts of Etruria, and the plastic representations on numerous 
cinerarta of alabaster, tufa, travertine, and terra cotta to be seen in 
Italy, we derive a very clear idea of the physical type, the social life, 
and domestic habits of this singular people. Enriched, but not 
refined, by their maritime commerce and their manufactures, they 


employed their wealth in luxurious living and sensual enjoyments. ἡ 


The richly chased goblets of precious metals with which they 
adorned their tables, and the costly ornaments of the most elaborate 
and delicate workmanship which they wore on their persons, may 
be seen in great perfection in the British Museum, the Vatican, 
and other museums, and are even now the objects of admiration and 
imitation. Of the Etruscans themselves we get a less favourable 
idea. They were physically very inferior to the Greeks, and from 
their tendency to represent the individual with all his ugly peculi- 
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arities, the difference between the two races appears greater in art 
perhaps than it was in reality. In some of their drawings—especially 
in those in the tombs of Corneto, and on the famous Ficoronian 
cista—we see that they have copied the forms of their Greek models. 


Where they work more independently, and follow the national type, | 


they produce uncouth, obese, repulsive figures, with stunted dispro- 
portioned limbs loosely strung together, and devoid of all symmetry 
and grace. : 

Among the earliest Etruscan artists we find the name of 


VOLCANUS OF VEII, 


who was employed by Tarquinius Priscus (A.U.C. 138-176, B.C, 616- 
578) to make an image of Fupiter for the Capitol. This statue is said to 
have been of clay (/ictz/zs), ‘and therefore painted red (sznzarz);’ and 
the quadrigz in the pediment were of the same material.! Another 


Etruscan artist, 


MAMURIUS VETURIUS,’ 


is said to have fabricated eleven ancilia for Numa (B.C. 716-673) so 
exactly similar to the sacred shield which fell from heaven, that the 
wise king himself could not distinguish the original from the copies. 
The only reward he claimed for this essential service to the State was 
to have his name mentioned at the end of the song sung by the 
Saliarian priests. 


DAMOPHILUS AND GORGASUS 


(A.U.C. 258, B.C. 493) were in high repute both as sculptors and painters, 
and were employed to adorn the Temple of Ceres at Rome, which 


1 Plin. MV. H. xxxiv. 45: ‘Fictilem eum 
fuisse et ideo miniari.’ Conf. Juvenal, xi. 116: 
‘Fictilis et nullo violatus Jupiter auro.’ 
Conf. Plin. V. H. xxxiv. 16, sec. 34: ‘Ita- 
que tunc per fictiles Deos religiose jurabatur,’ 
Cons. Helv. 10, sec. 2: ‘In fastigio Jovis 
Optimi Maximi qui tum erat fictilis.’ Cic. 
de Divin. i. 16. Pliny (. A. xxxili. 36) 
says, on theauthority of Verrius, that not only 


was the face of Jove painted red on holidays, 
but the bodies of generals when celebrat- 
ing their triumph, and that Camillus ‘tri- 
umphed’ in this guise. Conf. Jo, Tzetzes, 
Chiliad, xiii. ; Hist. 461, v. 44. 

2 Plutarch, Muma, 13. Ovid, Fast. iii. 
383 : ‘Mamurius ‘‘morum fabrzene exactior 
artis difficile est... dicere.”’ Conf. Pro- 
pertius, iv. 2. 61, 
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was vowed by Aulus Postumius in his battle with the Latins, A.U.c. 
258, B.C. 496, and consecrated by Spurius Cassius Vircellinus in A.U.c. 
261, B.C. 493. Greek art, as we have seen, was then in its infancy, 
and Varro is quoted as saying that before the decoration of this 
temple ‘all things in the temples were Etruscan ;’! by which he 
seems to imply that these two were the first Greek sculptors employed 
in Rome. 

From this period to the time when ‘captive Greece led her con- 
querors captive’ no mention occurs in literature of Italian sculptors. 
It was especially in toreutic art that the Etruscans excelled, as we 
have already said, and their chased and embossed goblets of gold, silver, 
and bronze were sought for in Athens itself, even in the golden age of 
Grecian art. Among the most interesting and beautiful of their 
works, which have been preserved in considerable numbers, are the 
so-called ciste mystice—cylindrical caskets of bronze, richly orna- 
mented with graphite figures—which are indeed found in Latium, but 
belong to a period when Etruscan art prevailed in that province. The 
finest specimen of these cistz, the work of - 


Novius PLAuTIUuS, 


was discovered near Preneste (Palestrina) in the year 1743, is now in 
the Collegio Romano at Rome, and bears the name of the Ficoronian 
Cista.2 The surface of the cylinder and of the lid is covered with 
graphite work in the purest and freest Greek style, representing the 
landing of the Argonauts in Bithynta, and the boxing-match between 
Amycus, king of the Bebryces, and Polydeukes (Pollux), in which the 
latter is victorious, and appears in the act of binding his adversary to 
a tree. This most beautiful work bears two inscriptions, with the 
name of the artist, Movios Plautios med Romai Jecid, and of the 
offerer, Dindia Macolnia filea dedit, the characters of which seem to 
show that the work was executed about A.U.C. 500, B.C. 254. Un- 
fortunately the inscriptions are not engraved on the cylinder itself, but 


! Plin. Δ xxxv. 154. 3 Apollod. i. 9, sec. 20. Hygin. Fad. 17. 
? O. Jahn, Die Ficoron. Cista, p. 42. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 98. 
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on the handle, which, in the form of a group of two satyrs and a youth, 
is fastened in a rude way on to the lid, without any regard for the 
beautiful design. This handle and the feet are purely Italian in style, 
and contrast strangely enough with the fine Greek work on the 
casket itself and the lid. Certain details even in the graphite drawings 
—the necklace with the bulla—an armlet, and the shape of a shoe— 
show that the work was executed in Italy ; but the invention, style, 
and drawing are purely Greek.' The Collegio Romano contains the 
works of two other Oscan (9) artists ; viz. a bronze Head of Medusa, 
by C. Ovius, probably a contemporary of Novius, and a bronze 
Statuette of Medusa by C. Pomponius, called ‘ Jupiter, although it has 
no attributes to warrant the designation. The inscription on the 
latter belongs to the time of the Second Punic War (B.C. 218-201). 


MIGRATION OF GREEK ART TO ROME. 


In their migration to Rome Greek artists were preceded by the 
most precious of the works of art which adorned the cities of Greece 
and her colonies. The Greeks were compelled to yield to their con- 
querors the monuments of their past glories, which they had neither 
the courage to defend nor the genius to replace. During the first five 
centuries of her existence Rome ‘ neither possessed nor knew of any 
curiosities of this kind, being a stranger to the charms of taste and 
elegance.’?. And when Marcellus (in 212 B.C.) brought home valuable 
pictures and statues from Syracuse, his graver fellow citizens accused 
him of demoralising the Roman people, trained solely to agriculture 
and war—a people like the Heracles of Euripides— 


φαῦλον ἄκομψον τὰ μέγιστά τε ἀγαθόν--- 


‘rough and unadorned, but capable of the greatest deeds’—and teach- 
ing them to chatter half the day, like citizens, about art and artists. 


1 Mommsen (Oskische Studien, p. 72) graphite is variously interpreted as ‘ she 


proves that Novius Plautius was an Oscan 
from Capua, where Greek influences pre- 
vailed. The handles are by Italian work- 
men. A Cista similar to the Ficoronian was 
discovered in 1786, and is now 7 the Bri- 
tish Museum. The subject represented in 


Sacrifice of Polyxena,’ ‘ the funeral sacrifices 
of Achilles for Patroclus,’ &c. Conf. R, Ro- 
chette, pl. 58; Welcker, Rhein. Maus. iii. 
Ρ. 605; Gerhard, Zir. Spiegel, Taf. 15, 16; 
and O, Miiller, 7. d. Arch. sec, 173. 

2 Plut. Marcellus. 
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Such presents they said were unworthy of a city full of the arms and 
bloody spoils of barbarians—a city which was rightly called, in the lan- 
guage of Pindar,! ‘the Zemenos of blood-stained Mars.’ But the people 
in general were delighted with the beauty, or rather the novelty and 
strangeness, of their new acquisitions, and the example of Marcellus 
was followed by Fulvius Flaccus after the taking of Capua (211 B.C.) ; 
by Flaminius, who despoiled Philip of Macedon (197 B.C.) of the 
works of art which he had taken from Greek cities; by Fulvius 
Nobilior, who sent (189 B.C.) more than five hundred bronze and 
marble statues to Rome from the city of Ambracia alone, which had 
once been the residence of King Pyrrhus of Epirus ; by Cornelius 
Scipio, who defeated Antiochus at Magnesia (190 B.C.), and stripped 
that city of its works of art; by Paullus A-milius, who, after the battle 
of Pydna (186 B.C.), transported his rich booty of paintings and 
statues (among which was an Athéné by Pheidias) in 250 waggons 
through the streets of Rome; by Metellus Macedonicus, the con- 
queror of Pseudo-Philip (B.c. 148), who brought to Rome the famous 
group of twenty-five equestrian statues representing the heroes of the 
Granicus, which Lysippus made for the city of Dion.2 Two years 
later (B.C. 146) Mummius took Corinth, in which he left no works of 
art but the archaic statues for which the Romans had as yet no taste. 
The work of spoliation was carried on with ever-increasing vigour 
during the wars of Sulla against Mithridates, at which period Athens, 
the cities of Boeotia, Olympia, Delphi, and: Epidaurus were all plun- 
dered. The Emperors followed suit, and Augustus turned his atten- 
tion to the hitherto neglected works of archaic art. He adorned the 
Temple of the Palatine Apollo and other buildings with the works of 
Boupalos and Sthennis, and with the Athéné Alea of Endaus, and the 
Dioscuri of Hegzas.3 But it was the works of the younger Attic school 
which appealed most successfully to the blended martial Dionysiac 
and erotic tendencies of the great military leaders of Rome in the last 
century of the Republic—tendencies which go far to make up the cha- 
racters of the Catilines, the Julius Caesars, and the Antonies. Mars, 
Bacchus, and Venus were the ruling deities of the day, and it was in 


1 Pyth, ii. 2. Plut. Aare. xxi. 3 Vide supra, p. 483. 3 Vide supra, p. 96. 
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the representation of ¢/zzr persons and ¢heir worship that the Roman 
connoisseurs took most delight. Among the statues brought to Rome 
at this period we find mention of the Niobe group, the Achilles group, 
the Apollo Citharcedus, the Ares, and the nude Aphrodite of Scopas ; 
the Eros, the Silenus, the Mzenads and Caryatids of Praxiteles ; the Leto, 
Aphrodite, Artemis, and Asklepios of Cephisodotus ; the Zeus Xenios 
of Papylus ; the Artemis of Timotheus ; the Leto of Euphranor ; the 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus; the Dionysus of Eutychides, and the 
‘Toro Farnese’ of Apollonius and Tauriscus. 

The statues enumerated above were for the most part the spoils 
of war; it remained for a Caligula and a Nero to complete the spolia- 
tion of Greece in the time of profoundest peace. The former sent 
Memmius Regulus (consul 31 A.D.) on a roving commission to bring 
away all the best works of art from the Greek towns, to adorn the 
Emperor’s villas. A sacrilegious attempt was made by him, with- 
out success, to remove the chryselephantine statue of Zeus from his 
temple in Olympia; and the Eros of Praxiteles, the pride and glory 
of Thespiz, is said to have been taken from its shrine on this occa- 
sion. Nero followed the example of Caligula by sending Acratus and 
‘SSecundus Carinas to Asia and Achaia to carry off, ‘not only the 
offerings in the temples, but the very images of the deities, ! with 
which he adorned his Golden House at Rome. Delphi alone is 
said to have been stripped by these agents of no less than five 
hundred statues in bronze. And yet a Roman under Vespasian 
counted 3,000 statues in the little Island of Rhodes, and thought 
that as many more were still standing in Delphi, Athens, and 
Olympia ! ' 

And thus Rome was filled with thousands of the costliest gems 
of every period and school of Grecian art. That the contemplation 
of them refined the taste of the cultivated Romans, and begot among 
them an eager connoisseurship, partly real and partly affected, is 
abundantly attested by Roman literature. Cicero” has recorded for. 
us the acts of violence and meanness into which his mad passion for 
the antique drove the ‘sacrilegious Verres;’? and Verres was but a 


1 Tacitus, Azzal. xv. 45. 2 Cic. a Verrem. 3 Juvenal, Saz. viii 106. 
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caricature of a numerous class of Roman governors of the period. 
Even the stern tyrannicide Brutus bore about with him the statue of 
a boy by Strongylion, as Sulla did a statuette of Heracles, though 
more perhaps asa talisman than as a work of art.! Even the slavish 
populace of Rome showed a mutinous disposition when their favourite 
statue of the Apoxyomenos was removed from the Baths of Agrippa 
to the chamber of Tiberius. 

No doubt the hard, stern character of the Roman, so essential 
for his task of universal conqueror, was somewhat softened by the 
influence of Greek literature and art, which gave light and warmth 
and colouring to the Augustan age with its genial circle of polished, 
wise, and graceful writers. Many of these were possessed of a refined 
and cultivated taste in matters of art, a critical judgment, and a keen 
and sympathetic appreciation of the beauties and peculiarities of 
style. But the creative faculty was never awakened in the Roman 
people, and the pursuit of art in them was a mere external ornament 
of foreign importation, and not, as in the Greeks, a part of their very 
being. 

The Romans, and more especially the nobler Romans, rather 
prided themselves on their natural deficiency in artistic power and 
taste, which they deemed inimical to zmperium et Libertas? 

From what has been said above, the character of the period on 
which we are now entering will be easily inferred—it was a period of 
zmitation. ‘The very abundance of masterpieces, embodying every 
artistic conception from that of the loftiest ideal of the Godhead to 
the most trivial suggestion of a playful fancy—from Zeus with his 
eagle to the Boy with his goose—was calculated to discourage the 
artist from all striving after originality. The temples and public 
haunts, the palaces and villas, of Rome were filled with the noblest 


' Sulla also brought away a yolden sta- 
tuette of the Pythian Apollo from Delphi, 
which he carried in his bosom and took out 
to kiss. He did 10t, however, allow it to 
interfere with ‘ practical politics,’ or to pre- 
vent him from plundering the god of his 
treasure at Delphi. 

? Cicero was anxious to free himself from 
the imputation of being a connoisseur, as 


being injurious to his character as a states- 
man. Horace, who had some taste, says 
(Zp. ii. 2. 180) :— 
Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena sigilla, tabellas, 
Argentum, vestes Getulo murice tinctas, 
Sunt qui non habeant ; est gui non curat habere. 
Davus ridicules Horace for his love of 
pictures of Pausias :— 


Vel cum Pausiaca torpes, insane, tabella. 


a 
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productions of every period and school of Greek art ; and what was 
there in heaven above or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth, for which the Greeks had not already found the most appro- 
priate and most beautiful form? Who would wish or dare to deviate 
from the perfect types, fixed for ever by the willing acceptance of 
past ages? Nor was there any belief on the part of the Roman 
public in the possibility of improvement or rivalry—or any demand 
for the original and the new. Their rulers set the fashion of adorning 
their villas with the original works for which Asia, Greece, and 
Egypt had been ransacked ; and all who had the means were im- 
pelled to do the same, some by genuine taste, far more by osten- 
tation. It was impossible, of course, to supply all comers with o7z- 
ginal Greek works, the cost of which soon became enormous; and 
there naturally arose a great demand for copfzes of the most famous 
and popular statues. These were furnished in vast numbers, and in 
greatly varying excellence, by the Greek artists in Rome, and Ζ22 zs 
these which now fill continental galleries. Nor is it only in Italy 
that these copies are found, but in the most distant provinces ; e.g. az 
Amazon and a Venus de Milo in the imperial city of Tréves on the 
Moselle ; a Spznario in Africa; and a Niobid group in Soissons. 

But though the artists of the Roman period produced little that 
was absolutely original or new, they were not all mere copyists. 
They not unfrequently, as we shall see, so far modified the original 
conception of their models in accordance with the spirit of the times 
and their own genius as to throw round their reproductions a certain 
air of newness, and to stamp upon them their own individuality. Nay, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the very fact that they did copy, and did 
not seek to develope still farther the style and manner of their 
immediate predecessors, was one great cause of an improvement in 
art itself. No one can claim original genius for the Romans even 
of the Augustan age; but they possessed sound judgment, critical 
acumen, cultivated taste, and a keen appreciation of sterling worth. 
Their poets, philosophers, and orators did not choose their models from 
Alexandria, nor did their sculptors look for inspiration and guidance 
to Rhodes, but strove to follow the Homers, the Platos, the Demos- 
thenes’,—the Phidias’, the Polycletus’ and Praxiteles’ of a purer age. 
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RENAISSANCE OF GREEK ART IN ROME. 
(Ol. 156, B.c. 156.) 


We have now arrived at the period at which, according to Pliny, 
art revived after a slumber of 140 years. ‘Art, he says, ‘ceased in 
Ol. 121 (B.C. 292), and revived again in Ol. 156 (B.C. 156), 1.6. ten 
years before the taking of Corinth by Mummius, by which the last 
flickering flame of Grecian liberty was extinguished, and the long 
existing virtual subjugation of Greece to Rome was formally de- 
clared. 

Pliny! further mentions the following Greek artists as living about 
this time, and as ‘of good repute (ῤγοδαί2), though far inferior to 
their predecessors '—Antzus, Callistratus, Polycles the Athenian (?), 
Callixenus, Pythocles, &c. Of these 


CALLISTRATUS 


is also mentioned by Tatian? as the sculptor of Euanthe (Evadne), 
who being enceinte by Apollo, ‘laid aside her silver pitcher by the 
fountain, unclasped her purple-tinted girdle,’ and bore the ‘divinely 
inspired ’ Iamos, the great ancestor of the illustrious Iamid Agesias, 
the Olympian victor.’ 


PoLycLEs, TIMOCLES, TIMARCHIDES, AND 
DIONYSIUs.* 
We have already noticed an older Polycles, contemporary of 


Cephisodotus, who executed a portrait statue of Alcibiades, and pro- 
bably a Hermaphrodite.® 


1 Plin. NW. H. xxxiv. 51, 52. 

2 Contra Gra@c. 55. 

5 Pind. Οἱ. vi. 66. 

4 Pausan. vi. 4. 5. 

5 The idea of the Hermaphrodite arose in 
Asia, and_especially in Cyprus, in connexion 
with the worship of Aphrodite, as a symbol 


of the blending of the generating and con- 
ceiving principles of Nature, which are found 
united both in the animal and vegetable 
world. In sculpture it proceeds from the 
play of the artist’s imagination, and is sepa- 
rated from myth and worship.—O. Miiller, 
H. d. Arch. sec. 358. 
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PotycLes 11. 


a pupil of Stadieus,! made a statue of the Pancratiast boy, Amyntas 
of Ephesus ; another of Funo, which stood in the Portico of Octavia ; 
a statue of Fupiter, in which he was assisted by Dionysius ;? anda 
statue of Hercules,’ which Bergk supposes to be the brazen Hercules in 
the Capitol. Some writers ascribe the famous /ermaphrodite to this 
Polycles.‘ 


TIMARCHIDES AND TIMOCLES, 


probably the sons of Polycles II., made a bearded Asklepios at 
Elateia ; an Athéné Promachos—whose shield, it is expressly said, was | 
copied from that of the Athéné Parthenos at Athens—for a temple 
of Athéné Cranaia, about twenty stadia from Elateia ;° and a portrait 
statue of the Olympian victor Lyszstratus. 


Attic ARTISTS IN ROME AND ITALY. 


The name of 


APOLLONIUS THE ALBANIAN, SON OF NESTOR, 


a contemporary of Pompey and Julius Cesar (9), is inscribed on the 
famous Belvedere Torso of Hercules in the Vatican, of which we shall 
speak at large below. It is said that another torso of Hercules (or 
fEsculapius) 7x the Pal. Masstmi at Rome bears the same inscrip- 
tion. It is probable that Apollonius also made a Chryselephantine 
statue of Fupiter for the temple on the Capitol, which perished by 
fire in A.U.C. 678 (Βα. 84). The rebuilding of this temple was com- 


1 Phin. WV. 77. xxxvi. 20: ‘ Brunn, A1-G. 541. 

2 Tbid. 34. 5 Pausan. vi. 12. 8; x. 34. 6, 7, 8. 

5. Cic: jad Ade. Vie 1:17. Acc. tothe 6 Thiersch, “Z. p. 113. O. Miller, 
amended text of Mommsen, Zeitsch. fiir Alt. Handb. d. Archaeol. sec. 160. 4. 
Wiss. 1845, Ρ. 787. 
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menced A.U.C. 691 (B.C. 63), after which date, of course, the gold- 
ivory statue must have been set up. 


APOLLONIUS, SON OF ARCHIAS, 


also of Athens, was the sculptor of @ dust of a young man in bronze, 
found in Herculaneum.' It is generally called Augustus, but the 
characters of the inscription seem to show that it is of an earlier 
period. 

The name Apollonius, without any predicate, is inscribed ona 
beautiful marble statue of a young Satyr at Petworth, belonging to 
Lord Leconfield,? and on a figure of Afollo, of inferior workmanship, 
from Hadrian’s Villa, now in Majorca.’ 


CLEOMENES, SON OF APOLLODORUS, 


is mentioned by Pliny as the sculptor of the Thespiade (Muses) in 
the collection of Asinius Pollio, which are not to be confounded with 
the figures before the Temple of Felicity.4| By the same Cleomenes, 
probably, was the statue known to the whole world as the Venus de’ 
Medict at Florence, on which are inscribed the words Κλεομένης 
᾿Απολλοδώρου ᾿Αθηναῖος ἐπώεσεν." It was found in the Portico of 
Octavia, in Rome, in eleven fragments, and was probably made ex- 
pressly for that building when Augustus renewed and enlarged it. 
The name of | 


CLEOMENEsS II., 


probably the son of the sculptor of the Medicean Venus, occurs in an 
inscription on the so-called ‘Germanicus’ of the Louvre. The same 
name, without any further specification, will be found on the beau- 
tiful Altar of Iphigenia at Florence ; but we have no means of deciding 
to which of the two above-mentioned artists the inscription refers. 


“1. Mus. Here. i. tab. 45. Winckelm. ii. Madrid, p. 297. 


158; iv. 284; vii. 92. 4 Vide supra, p. 431. 
3.0. Miiller, Ama/th. iii. p. 252. Conze, 5 Corp. Insc. No. 6157. Michaelis (Arch. 
Archaeol. Zeit, 1864. Anz. p. 238. Zeitung, 1880, 1. Heft) gives some reasons for 


3 Hubner, Die antiken Bildwerke in doubting the genuineness of this inscription. 
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C. AVIANIUS EVANDER 


was a célator (silver-chaser) and Plastes statuarum (modeller in clay), 
whom Antony took with him from Athens to Alexandria, whence he. 
was brought captive to Rome by Augustus. He was then sold to 
Marcus Atmilius Avianianus, from whom he received his name on the 
occasion of his manumission.! He was still active during the reign of 
Augustus, and restored the head of a statue of Diana, the work of Timo- 
theus.? Cicero® bought ¢wo Bacchantes,a Mars, and a Trapezophorus 
of him for his Tusculan villa; but as Evander appears to have been 
a dealer and restorer by profession, we cannot, with any certainty 
attribute these works to him.‘ 


DIOGENES OF ATHENS 


executed Caryatids for the Pantheon of Agrippa at Rome, ‘ celebrated 
as few other works’ (2,267 pauca operum), and statues for the roof 
(acroteria), ‘which were only less renowned on account of the height 
at which they stood.’ According to the general opinion of archzolo- 
gists, we possess two of these figures (which are evidently copies of the 
famous Caryatids still standing in the Erechtheion at Athens), one 771 
the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, and another disguised by false 
restorations zz the court of the Pal. Giustinianz, near the Pantheon. 
Some writers,> however, have endeavoured to show that the Caryatids 
of Diogenes were not figures bearing the architrave, but Dorian dancing 
girls, like those of Praxiteles, placed in the intercoluinnia. The name of 


GLYCON OF ATHENS 


΄ 


is inscribed on the well-known Farnesian Heracles at Naples,® of 
which we shall speak hereafter. 


1 Horat. Sat. i. 3. 90. Schol. Porphyr. ‘ Brunn, A.-G. i. 548. 

Conf. Cicero, ad Fam. xiii. 4. 2. 5 Stark, Arch. Zeit. 1866, p. 249. 
s2Plins Ve AZ. XXXVI. 32; ® Corp. Insc. Gr. No. 6142 (Γλύκων 
8 Ad Fam. vil. 23. ᾿Αθηναῖος ἐποίει). 
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ANTIOCHUS OF ATHENS 


is the sculptor of @ statue of Minerva, in the Villa “Ludovisi, accord- 
ing to the inscription, and possibly, though the readings vary, of two 
figures, Oceanus and Fupiter, mentioned among the possessions of 
Asinius Pollio.2 The head of the Minerva is antique, the arms and 
helmet are modern restorations. It is evidently no original, though we 
cannot point to the prototype. The Minerva of Antiochus belongs to 
the period of Attic Renaissance, when all independent invention had 
ceased, and the artists went back for their models to the fifth century | 
B.c. It is eclectic in treatment and to a certain degree follows the ig 
type of the Athéné Parthenos, It may have been intended for actual | 
worship in a temple, in the dim light of which the deep folds of the 
garment would not have thrown the too dark shadows which spoil its 
effect in the Ludovisi gallery. The names of 


CRITON AND NICOLAUS 


are inscribed on the basket on the head of a@ Canephora in the Villa 
Albani. This figure was found with another, and the fragment of a 
third, in the Vigna Strozzi, behind the tomb of Cecilia Metella, on the 
Via Appia. As the pleasure grounds of Herodes Atticus were in this 
neighbourhood, it has been ἔν as that these figures served to 
adorn them.’ 


SALPION 


is the sculptor of some Bacchic reliefs on a marble Crater at Naples, 
called ‘ The Font of Gaeta.’* Welcker saw another relief in the house 
of a painter named Palagi in Milan, with the inscription Σαλπίων 
ἐποίησε, representing Zeus seated, and two women standing by him, 


one of whom is pouring a libation into the cup held by the God.’ 
The name of 


' Annal. d. J. 1841. Mon. d. J. iii. 3 Brunn, X.-G. i. 
1. 28. ; 4 Vide infra, p. 594. 
® Plin, JV... £7: £xxvi,. 33: 5 Rhein. Mus. N. F. vi. 403. 
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SOSIBIUS 


appears on another vase, also ornamented with Bacchic reliefs, which 
was brought from Rome to the Louvre.'. 

It is extremely difficult to fix the date of the artists above 
mentioned with any great exactness. We may say generally that 
the best of them lived in the last century of the Republic and the first 
century of the Empire—during the golden age of Roman literature— 
and that none of them were later than Hadrian or the Antonines. 


ATHENIAN ARTISTS OF THIS PERIOD IN GREECE. 


A considerable number of artists are mentioned either in literature 
or in inscriptions who, though not all Athenians, appear to have lived 
and worked in Athens at this period; but as they occupy no very 
important place in the history of art, our narrow limits compel us to 
pass them over.? 

The Attic artists of this Roman period can hardly be said to form 
a school, in the proper sense of the word, as denoting the employment 
of the resources of art in a new field, with independence and originality 
of conception and execution. In another sense, however, they did form 
a school, and a very excellent one, for the study of the best models 
and the best means of reproducing them. The Greek artists in Rome 
had, of course, to suit themselves very much to the requirements of 
their masters, and, strange as it may seem, Roman influence in the 
century before, and the century after, Christ was both healing and 
elevating. The Romans had not yet lost their faith in the Gods, nor 
the sense of personal dignity which accompanied that faith. They 
wished to see both the deities whom they worshipped, and the chiefs 
whom they obeyed, represented in the severe and dignified forms of 
antiquity. The Dii Majores—the Jupiters, Junos, and Minervas— 


1 Vide tzfra, p. 595. Corp. Jus. Gr. n. ? For a full account of them vid. Brunn, 
6170. Clarac. Mus. d. Sc. t. 126, n. 332. Gesch. ad. Ktinstler, i. 531. 
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become once more the subjects of plastic art, and the artist prepared 
himself for his arduous task by the study of Pheidias and Polycleitus. 
He went far up the stream of Grecian art and drew from its yet 
unpolluted waters. And hence the phenomenon that some of the 
finest works which have come down to us are just from this late 
period, and that we see in Rome a sort of after-glow of the heyday of 
Attic sculpture. 
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THE Torso of Heracles (fig. 239), known by the name of the Belvedere 
Torso, bears on the rocky seat of the hero the name of Apollonius 
the Athenian, son of Nestor, in cha- 
racters which point to the last century 
of the Roman Republic. This magni- 
ficent work was found in the reign of 
Pope Julius II. (A.D. 1503-13) in the 
Campo del Fiore—the site of Pompey’s 
Theatre (founded B.C. 65), of which it 
probably formed one of the numerous 
plastic ornaments. 

The cruel mutilation of this noble 
work, which drew tears from the eyes 
of Winckelmann, has rather increased 
than diminished the interest with which 
-it has for many ages been regarded. 
Like the corrupt text of an ancient 
classic, the headless and armless trunk 


has been the subject of eager and excited 


TORSO OF HERACLES, 


controversy, in which an astounding 
amount of learning and imagination has been displayed. ‘Accord- 
ing to Heyne, with whom Winckelmann in the main agrees, the 
Belvedere Torso is a more or less modified reproduction of the 
Heracles Epitrapezios of Lysippus,' and we incline to this interpretation 


' Vide supra, p. 482. 
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as the most consonant to the spirit of the age in which it was pro- 
duced, and, indeed, the only one against which insuperable objections 
may not be raised. Visconti, with a laudable regard for the divine 
hero’s happiness, provides him with a suitable companion.' He bases 
his restoration on the famous Florentine gem called TeucerZ in which 


Heracles is grouped with Hebe, his immortal spouse. ‘La superbe 
sculpture de Teucer,’ he says, ‘dans le Musée des pierres gravées de ; 
Médicis . . . me parait devoir indiquer ce qu’était autrefois le Torse ΕΞ 


du Belvedere’® Other writers have suggested less exalted brides, as 
Auge, Iole, and Omphale. This theory appears to have recom- 
mended itself for a time to men of the highest authority, like O. 
Miiller, Welcker, and Raoul Rochette ; but the experiments of Flax- 
man in 1793, and of Gerichau and Cornelius in Rome in 1845, have 
proved the utter impossibility of bringing the torso into the proposed 
relation to another figure. We may therefore confidently regard the 
hero as seated a/one, enjoying the repose to which his long career of 
toil and danger had given both the right and the zest. There is a 
mark on the left thigh where it was touched by his club, and on this 
the hero rested his left hand, bending his body to the right, and hold- 
ing a cantharus in his right hand. ; 

Yet even as a‘ /Teracles at rest’ he has been regarded in two different 
lights. ‘ Heracles,’ says Winckelmann, ‘is represented as he ought to 
be, when having been purified by fire from all human weakness, and 
become immortal, he obtains the right to take his seat among the 
Gods.’ Stephani, on the other hand, while he accepts the proposed atti- 
tude of rest, regards it not as the blissful repose of eternal blessedness, 
but the momentary pause between past and future toils and sufferings. 
‘ The hero,’ he says, ‘after allowing his head to rest for a time on this 
support, raises it again with difficulty, and looks up with anxious 
despair to his tather Zeus for help in his terrible affliction.‘ 

The design of this work is so bold and grand as to be worthy of 
the best period of Greek art ; and, as we have said, we are inclined to 


1 αὐτὸς δὲ μετ᾽ ἀθανάτοισιν θεοῖσιν 2 Millin, Gad/. Myth. pl. 122, No. 453- 
τέρπεται ἐν θαλιης, καὶ ἔχει καλλίσφυρον Ἥβην. 3 Mus. P. CL. ii. p. 8o. 
But as for himself he hath joy at the * Stephani, Der ausruhende Herakles, Ὁ. 
banquet among the deathless gods, and hath 149. 
to wife Hebe of the fair ankles. 
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refer the original invention to Lysippus as the perfecter of the 
Heracles type. Like the Heracles Trapezios, he is seated on a rock, 
not in exhaustion or despair, but in the enjoyment of eternal ease in 
the bright citadels of heaven. 


Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Enisus arces attigit igneas. 


In the endeavour to form a just estimate of this-noble figure as a 
work of art, we can hardly avoid being unduly*influenced by the fact 
that it was the subject of Michael Angelo’s constant study, and of 
Winckelmann’s enthusiastic rhapsody. The latter as he gazes at it 
seems to lose all power of sober criticism, and vainly strives to find 
an epithet or simile sublime or beautiful enough to express his un- 
bounded admiration. ‘The excellent and noble form of so perfect a 
nature seems clothed with immortality. The shape is as it were only 
the vessel of the soul; and a loftier spirit appears to have occupied 
the room of the mortal parts. We no longer see the body which 
fought wild beasts and monsters, but that which on Mount CEta was 
cleansed from the dross of humanity. So perfect neither Hylas nor 
the tender Iole ever saw him ; it was thus that he lay in the arms of 
Hebe, the goddess of eternal youth. . . . His body is fed by no mortal 
food, but by that of the Gods, and he seems only to enjoy and not to 
receive, and to be satisfied without being filled.’ ‘As I gaze on those 
thighs of inexhaustible strength, and of a length characteristic of 
deities,— those thighs which bore the hero through a thousand lands 
and nations to immortality—my spirit traverses the remotest regions 
of the world through which the hero passed, and I am carried to the 
extremest boundaries of his toils, to the monuments and pillars which 
mark the spot where his foot had rested.’' Scarcely less decided, 
though less rhapsodical, is the praise accorded to the torso by the 
great critic and artist Mengs.? ‘ The torso of the Belvedere,’ he says, 
‘is a work purely ideal. We see in it united all the beauties which 
we admire in other statues.’ . . . ‘ The skilful Athenian artist (Apol- 
lonius) was, in my opinion, inspired by the most excellent taste to 


1 Winckelm. Kunstgeschichte, vi, _ 3 Mengs’ Werke, i. p. 204. 
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which the imagination can attain.’ Both these great writers remark 
on the curious fact that the veins are not represented in the torso, 
which they regard as a proof that the artist intended to exhibit a 
glorified body which no longer needed sustenance. 

We, who have seen better things, cannot echo the ecstatic pane- 
gyrics of those to whom the torso represented the greatest achieve- 
ments of plastic art; but we may still accord the highest praise to 
the general design; and to the exquisite skill with which the different 
parts of the body are moulded and presented in their true relation to 
one another. No part of the work which has been preserved is want- 
ing in truth, though it may not, like cognate works of the Periclean 
age, express the whole truth. The treatment of the skin in this grand 
colossus is very remarkable. It differs in this point as widely as 
possible from the Laocoon, and other works, in which the artist 
purposely, almost ostentatiously, shows the manner in which the 
muscles and veins have been cut out by the chisel. In the torso the 
object seems to be in the opposite direction. All marks of the tool 
are carefully erased, and the surface of the skin worked up to a 
velvet-like, unctuous smoothness, and a sensitive delicacy, hardly in 
accordance with the nature of the rude, laborious demigod. We may 
indeed suppose with Winckelmann that he has exchanged his terres- 
trial for a celestial body. The effect of the leaning posture on the 
tension of the skin, and the position of the ribs, which are crowded 
together on one side, and widely separated on the other, is carefully 
and skilfully expressed. Everything is in its right place, but in the 
minor details there is not the same clearness of expression or the 
same delicacy of touch, as in the nude figures of the Parthenon group, 
in which every swelling muscle, every rising and depression, by which 
the surface of the body is broken up, are sharply and clearly expressed 
and defined.' 

The Venus de’ Medici (fig. 240) by Cleomenes, son of Apollodorus, 
a Greek artist living in Rome in the first or second century of the 
Christian era. This universally celebrated statue was found in eleven 
fragments in the Portico of Octavia at Rome, for the adornment of 


' Brunn, A.-G. i. 564. 
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which it was in all probability originally executed. The whole of the 
right and left arms from the elbow downwards are restored. Traces 
of gilding were visible on her hair on its first discovery ; her ears are 
pierced for rings, and she wears an armlet on her left arm. 

A comparison of the Venus de’ Medici with the extant copies of 
the Cnidian Aphrodite, leaves no room for. doubt that Cleomenes drew 
his inspiration from that lovely darling of the Grecian world. The 
position of the feet is almost exactly the same in both. The right 
arm of the Medicean is restored on the model of 
the Venus in the Pal. Chigi at Rome, which, accord- 
ing to the inscription, was copied by Menophantus 
from the Aphrodite of the Troad.'! The position of 
both arms is the same as in the Capitoline Venus. 
The Medicean differs from both in being much 
younger, slighter, and of more delicate and tender 
proportions. She is sometimes called Anadyomene 
on account of the dolphin at her feet, but the 
trim elegance with which her hair is arranged 
militates strongly against this interpretation. 

Although we cannot recognise the work of 
Cleomenes as original in the same sense as the 
Athéné Parthenos of Pheidias, or the Niobe of 
Scopas (?), we must allow that he has so far modi- 
fied the type created by Praxiteles as to give his 
Venus a distinct character and effect of her own, 


and to make her a genuine child of a new spirit 


VENUS DE’ MEDICI. 


and a new age. We see at once that the artist 

has thrown off the last remnant, not only of religious faith, but of that 
religious sentiment which lingers round the old sanctuaries. The 
Venus whom his fathers worshipped retains in his eyes nothing of her 
divinity but her adorable, entrancing beauty. At an earlier period an 
excuse was made for the daring innovation of representing a Goddess 
nude by the suggestion of the bath. Cleomenes makes no such excuses, 
and the temper of the age rendered them quite unnecessary. His 


1 Corp. Jnscr. Gr. No. 6165. 
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Aphrodite is not only nude, but she has no covering at hand, as even 
the Capitoline Venus has, to show that her state is accidental and mo- 
mentary. To do justice, therefore, to the power of the artist we must 
distinctly understand the object he has in view. His aims are not 
the highest. His work was not intended for a temple-image ; it is 
simply the embodiment of the highest ideal of a lovely woman in the 
early springtide of her beauty, arrayed in all the external attractions 
which can charm the senses and fascinate the heart of man. If we 
accept the idea as a proper subject of art, though not a very lofty 
dne, we must allow that we know of no statue in which there is a more 
perfect unity of expression, or one in which face and form and attitude 
combine more harmoniously to produce a sense of admiration and 
delight in the beholder. Her whole form seems to shine in a soft 
lustre of love and beauty. The exquisite surfaces and curves of the 
perfectly moulded figure flow and melt into each other with a ‘ never- 
ending sinuosity of sweetness.’ The simple elegance with which the 
hair is arranged enhances the perfect form of the head, which is poised 
so gracefully on the finely rounded neck. The charming oval face, 
which is radiant with pleased anticipation, is slightly raised and 
turned, and wears an expression of mingled timidity and archness ; 
and the sweet soft swimming eyes as they gaze into the distance seem 
to ask and promise love. 

It is not necessary to be either archzologist or artist to discern 
the beauty of this work, which he who runs may read. 

There need no words nor terms precise, 


The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly : we have eyes. 


It appeals at once to the senses and the heart of all, though the 
artist alone can fully appreciate its very high artistic and technical 
merits. Winckelmann! aptly compares it to ‘a rose which bursts at 
sunrise after a beautiful dawn.’ To the last generation it would 
have seemed impertinent to quote the lines of Byron on this statue ; 
to many of the present they may be altogether new :— 


1 Kunstgeschichte, iv. 111, 
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There, too, the Goddess loves in stone and fills 

The air around with beauty ; we inhale 

The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 

Part of its immortality ; the veil 

Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 

We stand, and in that form and face behold 

What mind can make when Nature’s self would fail, 
And to the fond idolaters of old 

Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould. 


A considerable difference of opinion exists among writers and 
connoisseurs as to the character and circumstances in which the artist, 
intends to represent her. It seems very doubtful whether he has any 
particular function or adventure of the Goddess in view. An Azxa- 
dyomene she can hardly be, as we have said, and if we must attach 
some story to the statue, we should prefer the interpretation of 
Heyne, who thinks that she zs standing for judgment before Paris. 
With this view of the matter Byron seems to agree, and on such a 
question the testimony of the noble poet is quite as valuable as that 
of the most learned German philologian. 


Appearedst thou not to Paris in this guise? 


The half-deprecating, half-triumphant glance of the successful candi- 
date in the competitive examination on Mount Gargarus seems to 
favour the supposition ; which, moreover, justifies, or rather explains, 
the full revelation of her charms. 

We cannot, of course, claim a very high place for a work whose 
principal, though by no means its only, characteristic is the sensual 
charm which it exercises. It belongs to the lower region of art. But 
at the lowest estimate which the coolest critic can form of the Medi- 
cean Venus, how favourably does she, in her refined and ‘innocent 
voluptuousness, contrast with the goddesses and nymphs of many an 
illustrious painter of the Middle Ages and with the meretricious minxes 
of some modern schools of sculpture.' 

The attitude of the Chigt Venus in the Vatican is the same as 
that of the Medici, but she holds the end of a fringed garment in her 
left hand. 


1-The modern Venus, in toomany cases, by bastard art with the aid of corsets and 
is not moulded and painted by Nature but cosmetics. 
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The Capitoline Venus is rather larger, and more womanly in her 
fully developed forms. In artistic merit it is not much inferior. 

The so-called ‘ Germanicus, a work of Cleomenes II., is now in the 
Louvre, whither it was transported in the reign of Louis XIV. from 
the gardens of Pope Sixtus V. (A.D. 1585-1590) on the Esquiline. 
The name by which it is generally known is altogether unwarranted. 
It is probably the portrait-statue of some Roman orator or ambassador 
in the form of Hermes Logios,as the god of eloquence. It is supposed 
to bear a strong resemblance to a statue of Hermes in the Villa 
Ludovisi, the head of which shows greater archaic severity ; and to a 
similar one in the Pal. Colonna at Rome; and they may all be copies 
of some Greek original of an earlier date. 

With a natural desire to substitute some name for the abandoned 
‘Germanicus, Clarac suggests ‘Marius Gratidianus,’ and Thiersch 
‘Quinctius Flamininus.’ 

The entire want of ideality in this work, and certain individual 
traits, warrant us in regarding it as a portrait; but all attempts to 
find a name for it have proved fruitless. The 2056 of the figure is 
very happily chosen and full of interest. The orator, firmly planted 
on both feet, is in the act of speaking, and ‘the hand, with its 
closed fingers, raised to the level of the head, the downcast eyes, 
and the whole attitude and bearing of the man, express in a very 
effective manner the concentration of thought of an earnest and 
dignified speaker. The garment which hangs from his left arm is 
skilfully used as a prop instead of the customary tree. The signifi- 
cance of the tortoise at his feet, on which the name of the artist is 
engraved, is doubtful. It is not peculiar to Hermes as inventor of the 
lyre,’ but is found with Pan and Aphrodite Urania.2 The treatment 
of the nude figure is clear, correct, and precise, and its relative pro- 
portions are admirably observed ; but the general effect is decidedly 
prosaic and lifeless—we might say Roman—although this is by no 
means the universal opinion.’ Visconti considered it the best portrait- 
statue which has come down to us ; Winckelmann,'‘ on the other hand, 


' Hor. Od. iii. 11, and i. 10; 3 Vide Overbeck, G. ἡ. Plastik, ii. 304. 
? Friederichs’ Baust. p. 413. ‘ Vol. i. p. 256, ed. Eiselein. 
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who could put up with any quality rather than ¢ameness, says, ‘The 
best statue in France is the so-called Germanicus at Versailles ; and 
this figure has no particular beauty, but seems to have been copied 
from a common model in actual life. The least satisfactory part of 
the work is the drapery, which, although from its position it ought to 
be gliding down the left arm, has all the appearance of being nailed 
to it. The-left hand probably held a staff, or, as some suppose, the 
caduceus of Hermes. 

Fleracles Farnese (fig. 241), the work of Glycon the Athenian.! 
This colossal marble statue was found in 
1540 in the Baths of Caracalla, and passed 
from the Farnese palace at Rome to Naples, 


FIG. 241. 


where it now is. Both style and inscription 
point to the time of Hadrian, when the in- 
fluence of the grand traditions of Greek anti- 
quity which prevailed in the last years of the 
Roman Republic, and in the réigns of the 
first Emperors, had almost entirely lost their 
sway. 

The Hero is represented just after the ac- 
complishment of the most arduous of his la- 
bours, that of bringing the apples of the Hes- 
perides —the wedding present of Ge to Héré— 
from the very ends of the old world to Argos 
He stands leaning heavily on his club, and 
holds the apples in his right hand behind 
his back. The struggle with the terrible 
Dragon, Ladon, is too recent, and the effects are too exhausting, to 
allow him to feel the natural exultation of victory. The muscles are 
swollen by his superhuman efforts, and the whole attitude of the 
body, the drooping head, and the fixed and gloomy gaze of the eyes, 
express the extreme of weariness and depression. There is nothing 
about him of the inexhaustible vigour, the eternal youthfulness, with 
which earlier art is accustomed to invest its Demigods. Even his 


THE FARNESIAN HERACLES. 


' Vide supra, p. 579. 
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giant powers have evidently been overtasked, and he seems to be 
looking to the past without triumph, and to the future without hope. 
There can be little’ doubt that the original design of this statue was 
the work of Lysippus, who, as we have seen, made Heracles the 
subject of especial study, and represented him in every age and form. 
But in this, as in other statues of this period, the copyist tries to 
improve upon his model, and to surpass his master. Even Lysippus 
sought to influence the beholder by colossal size and massive pro- 
portions, but he did so without violating the principles of true art 
and refined taste. In the work before us the tendency of the 
Alexandrine school towards exaggeration, and a too great aiming at 
effect, is carried to an extreme far removed from the moderation 
which characterises all the best Greek work. To give an idea of 
gigantic strength, the body of the hero is represented as composed of 
the coarsest materials, and as developed by unceasing labour, not to 
harmonious beauty, but to unwieldy clumsiness, of proportion. The 
size of the muscles is exaggerated almost to deformity ; they show, 
as Winckelmann expresses it, like ‘piled-up hills. The enormous 
breadth of the shoulders and breast is still further enhanced by 
contrast with the too small head.' But Heracles not only bore the 
weight of the world on his massive shoulders, he also outran the 
Keryneian Stag ; and the artist knows no better means of reminding 
us of this than giving abnormal and disfiguring length to the legs. 
These are the cheap expedients of one who is not sufficiently initiated 
by genius into the mysteries of nature to work upon her lines, and to 
represent superhuman powers in human forms. We may perhaps 
mention in this connexion the so-called 

Heracles Mastat, a colossal figure in gilt bronze in the Sala 
Rotonda of the Vatican. It was found near Pompey’s Theatre, and 
had evidently been hidden either from robbers in search of metal, or 
from Christians in search of heathen idols. The execution of different 
parts is very unequal in merit, the knees and shins being well formed, 
while the flesh of the stomach is of very inferior workmanship. The 


‘ There is a similar head of Heracles in the Farnesian. It was found near Mount 
the Brit. Mus. with a more affecting ex- | Vesuvius.—AZarbles of the B. M. i. pl. 11. 
pression, which may be a copy or replica of 
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face is broadened out by a blow on the back of the head, and thereby 
acquires an almost ludicrous expression, for which the artist is not 
responsible. It is probably a copy of some work of the school of 
Lysippus, of which the prominent forehead and Macedonian nose are 
characteristics. 

Pallas, by Antiochus of Athens, in the Villa Ludovisi at Rome. 
The motif of this statue is very uncertain, because the arms are 
restored. Welcker assumes that the restorer intended to represent 


the Goddess in the act of haranguing troops, like Fic. 242. 
a general, immediately before an engagement with a 
theenemy. But the position of her arms is equally 
reconcileable with her customary attitude, in which i en 
she rests one hand on her shield and holds her lance iN R 
inthe other. The appearance of the head is greatly fe + 
injured by the new helmet, and the face is entirely ] ] ΄ 7 
marred by the badly restored nose. ify ΩΝ 


the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, is a direct copy of 
the Caryatids of the Erechtheum. It is the more 
satisfactory because the artist has recognised the 
limits of his own powers, and kept to the original, 


is 
The Caryatid of Diogenes of Athens (fig. 242), in Ϊ le | 


not only in the general design, but also in the princi- 


pal details. The essentially architectural character { | \ 


of the work is well preserved, and the clearness and | | 
purity of the outlines produce a remarkably stately \ 
and pleasing effect. Itis only when we compare it OMAN CARYATID. 
with the Greek originals in the British Museum that we become 
aware of its inferiority, and of the world-wide difference between the 
work of the two.periods in which original and copy were respectively 
produced. . 

We learn from Pliny ' that Diogenes, the Athenian, decorated the 
Pantheon of Agrippa (which was consecrated in B.C. 25), and that 
his Caryatids were praised ‘7zxter pauca operum. We may well 
believe that the Vatican figure was one of these. 


1 Plin. WM. AH. xxxvi. 37 (38). 
QQ 
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The Canephora of Criton and 
Nicolaus, in the Villa Albani at Rome, 
also follows the general type of the 
Caryatid of the Erechtheum ; but the 
artist has endeavoured to introduce 
into it a certain mild grace and ele- 
gance—by giving greater roundness 
to the nude, and greater variety in 
the fall of the drapery—in the place of 
the simple solidity, and severe mono- 
tony, of perpendicular lines which cha- 


racterise the originals. It is an at- 
tempt, in fact, to free the Caryatid | 
from its architectural bonds, which j 
only results in unfitting it for its func- 


tion of human pillar. 
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243.—RELIEF FROM THE VASE OF SALPION, 


FIG. 243, a. 
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The Vase of Salpion, at Naples 
(figs. 243 and 243,4). The same cha- 
racter of clever imitation and adapta- 

. tion of ancient types, of which we have 
given examples in statuary, belongs 
to several well-known and beautiful 
Bacchic and other relzefs of this pe- 

riod. One of the best of these forms the ornament of a vase inscribed 
with the name of Salpion, and known by the name of ‘the Font of 
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Gaeta.” It was discovered at Cormia, on the Gulf of Gaeta, and was 
for some time used as a font in the cathedral of this city, whence 
it was transferred to the museum at Naples. The subject of the relief 
is the handing over by Hermes of the infant Dionysus to his future nurse, 
the Nymph of Nysa,in Naxos. There is scarcely a figure in it which 
may not be traced to some prototype of a better period; but all 
are combined in a novel manner with great taste and elegance, and 
the effect is extremely pleasing. Of a similar character is 

The Vase of Sostbios,in the Louvre, which is also inscribed with the 
name of the artist. The surface of the relief upon it, which is a good deal 
rubbed, is likewise Bacchic, but the sotzf is by no means clear. One 
is tempted to think that it represents no central action at all, but only 
a succession of well-known figures from the Dionysiac 7hzasos with- 
out any close connexion. In the centre we see a flaming altar, on 
the left side of which stands Artemzs with her usual attributes—bow, 
quiver, and hind ; and on the other side, Hermes walking on the tips of 
his toes, and holding up his right hand in a significant manner. Be- 
hind Artemis marches a minstrel playing the harp, who reminds us 
of the Apollo Citharcedus, although the figure is generally pronounced 
to be female. Then follow a Satyr and a Bacchante. Behind Hermes 
are two Bacchantes, copied from favourite types of a late period, and 
a Corybant. 

These two works of Salpion and Sosibios cannot be dated earlier 
than the last century B.C. They are important as affording examples 
of the commencement of the archaistic style which Hadrian’s passion 
for the antique made so general and popular ata later period. There 
is another relief of great interest, representing 

The Sacrifice of Iphigenia, at Florence, which bears the name of 
Cleomenes.' The authenticity of the inscription is doubtful, but there 
is no doubt of the beauty of the work. The priest is in the act of 
cutting off the hair of the lovely victim asa preliminary sacrifice. 
Iphigenia stands in silent grief and patient resignation,’ πρέπουσά θ᾽ ὡς 
ἐν γραφαῖς," while her father, Agamemnon, stands somewhat apart with 


1 Vide supra, p. 578. 8 Esch. Agam. v. 93. Eurip.. /phig. in 
2 ¢Muta metu, terram genibus submissa, <Az/. 1550. 
petebat.’— Lucret. i. 94. 
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covered head. The design is supposed to be borrowed from the picture 
of Zimanthes (about 400 B.C.), the rival of Zeuxis' and Parrhasius,’ 
whose work was so highly celebrated by ancient writers. ‘ For when,’ 
says Quintilian, ‘Timanthes, the Cynthian, in his Immolation of 
Iphigenia, had painted Calchas sad, Ulysses sadder, and had repre- 
sented in the face of Menelaus the most poignant grief that art can 
express ; having exhausted the deepest feelings (consumptis affectibus), 
and finding no means of worthily pourtraying the countenance of the 
Sather, he covered his head and left it to every man’s own heart to 
estimate his sufferings.’ ὃ 


1 Plin. MW. H. xxxv. 64. Cic. Orat. xxii. 74. Valer. Max. viii. 11. 
2 Jbid. xxxv. 71. Eustath. ad //. p. 1343. 60. 
* Quintil. Zyst. Orat. ii. 13. 12. Conf. ; 
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CHAPTER L. 
ARTISTS OF ASIA MINOR. 


MANY of these appear to have settled in Italy, and to have been 
employed by distinguished and wealthy Romans. The best known 
of them was 


AGASIAS, SON OF DOSITHEOS OF EPHESUS, 


who seems to have belonged to a family of artists, as we read in an 
inscription the name of an earlier Agasias, son of Menophilos, also 
of Ephesus,! The later Agasias is known as the sculptor of the so- 
called ‘ Borghese Gladiator.’ Cavaceppi attributes the Dzscobolus in 
the British Museum to this artist. 

The name of 


HERACLIDES, SON OF HAGNos’ 


of Ephesus, appears on the trunk of a tree by the side of @ statue in 
the Louvre restored as Ares. 


ARCHELAUS, SON OF APOLLONIUS 


of Priene,! was the author of the famous relief in the British Museum 
called the Apotheosis of Homer, which was found in the middle of the 
seventeenth century near the Via Appia, on the site of the old town 
of Boville. 


1 Corp. Insc. Gr. No. 2285. 3 Clarac, Aus. de Louvre, pl. 313, ἢ 
2 Corp. I. Gr. No. 6152. This reading 1439. 
is doubtful. Vide Brunn, X.-G. p. 572. 4 Corp. Insc. Gr. No. 6131. 
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ALEXANDROS, SON OF MENIDES ΟΕ ANTIOCHEIA." 


The name of this artist is found on a fragment of a plinth which 
in all probability belongs to the famous Venus de Milo.? The base of 
the statue is said to have been destroyed to conceal from Louis 
XVIII. of France the late origin of this illustrious work. 


ARISTEAS AND PAPIAS 


~ 


we ae ee ee 


came to Rome from Aphrodisias in Caria,’ in which town a school 
of art seems to have formed itself at this late period. These 
artists executed the two Centaurs of black marble found in Hadrian’s 
Villa in Tivoli in 1746, and now in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. 
Another artist of Aphrodisias was 


ZENON OF APHRODISIAS, SON OF ATTINAS, 


who lived not before the second century B.c. He first became known 
from the inscription’ on the dress, near the left knee, of @ statue 
of a senator(?) seated, in the Villa Ludovisi, the general design of 
which strongly resembles that of the so-called ‘Marcellus’ of the 
Capitol. Another work inscribed with the name of Zeno is a head- 
less Herma with a metrical inscription, in which he speaks of his 
country as μακαρτάτη ᾿Αφροδισίας, and praises the work of his art 
(κλυτὸν ἔργον), with which he had adorned a tomb for himself, his 
wife, and son.> Zenon’s name is also found on the base of a marble 
statue at Syracuse, representing a@ woman in a light robe® Brunn 
speaks of a fourth inscription containing the name of Zeno.? Other 
artists of Aphrodisias, whose names occur on statues, were MENE- 
STHEUS® and ATTICIANUS? 


' On the river Menander in Caria. and the other in Thrace, near the entrance 
2 Corp. Insc. Gr. No. 2435 Ὁ. Conf. to the Hellespont. 
Wieseler, Denkm. d. a. Α΄. ii. No. 270; 4 Corp. In. Gr. 6151. 
and Friederichs’ Baust. p. 334. 5 Lbid. 6233. 5 714. No. 5374. 
3 There were two other towns of this 7 K.-G. i.” 574. 8 Corp. In. Gr. 6167. 
name, one in the extreme south of Laconia, 9 Mus. Florent. Stat.i. 18. 
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ExTANT Works OF ASIATIC GREEKS OF THIS 
PERIOD. 


One of the most remarkable of these is the famous marble statue 
in the Louvre, falsely called 

The Borghese ‘Gladiator’ (fig. 244). This work of the Ephesian 
artist Agasias ! was discovered in Capo d’Anzo (Antium), in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and has been in Paris since 1808. 

The whole attitude and bearing of this bold and striking figure 
necessarily imply an opponent, but it does not follow, as O. Miiller 
seems to think, that our 


Fic. 244. 


statue must have formed , 
part of a group. The ~ 
imagination of the be- 
holder readily supplies 
all that is necessary 
to complete the scene. 
There is no adequate 
reason for the designa- 
tion ‘Gladiator, which 
has been abandoned 
with general consent. 
Nor is it the represen- 
tation of a hero or my- 


thical personage, but 


simply a ‘study’ of a 


strong and active com- THE SO-CALLED BORGHESE GLADIATOR. 
batant, who is defending 

himself with his shield against an adversary in a higher position than 
himself—probably a rider—and at the same time watching his oppor- 
tunity to deal a decisive blow with his sword. The attitude repre- 
sents the most violent extreme of motion and exertion, and the 
most strained attention. It has been suddenly assumed in the 
exigency of the combat, and is therefore transitory, carrying the 


1 Vide szpra, p. 597. 
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imagination irresistibly forward to the inevitable relaxation and re- 
bound. ᾿ 

The striking effect which this statue invariably produces on 
the beholder is largely owing to the rarity and singularity of the 
attitude. It is not drawn directly from life, nor does it remind us of 
anything within the range of our own experience or imagination. It 
appears to have been deliberately invented as affording the best field 
for the display of the artist’s extraordinary anatomical learning and 
technical mastery. We are at first surprised to find the expression, 
or rather want of expression, in the face so little in accordance with 
the violent excitement indicated by the forced attitude of the body. 
The features are cast in plebeian mould, and there is nothing in them 
to excite either sympathy or curiosity—no sign of wrath or fear, 
nothing beyond the eager watchfulness of a man engaged in a trial of 
skill with a well-trained adversary. Wonderful as it is, therefore, in 
many respects, the statue has no ideal or personal, no tragic or 
pathetic, interest for us, and it conveys no spiritual meaning. It is 
addressed not to the feelings or the imagination, but to the intellect ; 
and we admire not so much the work itself as the learning and skill 
of the artist, who in its creation triumphed over so many difficulties. 

And as a work of this second class the Borghese Combatant claims 
one of the highest places. The boldness and novelty of the design, the 
accurate knowledge and marvellous skill displayed in the treatment of 
the muscles in their abnormal state of extreme tension, are a source 
of wonder and delight to the man of science as well as the artist, and 
have caused this statue to be regarded as an almost perfect model 
for the study of plastic anatomy.! 

Venus of Melos (fig. 245), probaviy the work of Alexandros, son of 
Menides of Antiocheia. 

It is with no little reluctance that we place this noblest conception 
of the female form among the works of this late period. But the 
evidence, both external and internal, constrains us to refer it to that 
age of genial eclecticism and imitation to which we owe such mar- 
vels of art as the Belvedere Torso and the Borghese Warrior. We 


* Vid. Jean Galbart Salvage, Z’ Anatomie du Gladiateur combattant, Paris 1812. 
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must regard this grandest and noblest representation of the mighty 
Goddess with the same feelings as are inspired by the rare golden days 
of autumn, which rival in beauty, and surpass in charm and interest, 
the uniform brightness of the height of summer. The Venus of Melos 
was discovered in 1820 by a peasant in a niche of the buried walls of 
the old town of Melos, in the island of the same name. It was 
purchased by the French Ambassador at Constantinople, the Marquis 
de Riviere, and presented by him to Louis XVIII, who placed it in 
_ the Louvre. It is composed of two blocks of marble, which unite 
just above the garment which envelopes her 
legs.!| Of the arms, which are both unfortunately 
lost, the left was made separately and fixed to 
the body. The tip of the nose has been added 
in modern times ; and at an earlier period that 
part of the left foot which projects from the 
drapery was restored, but so badly that it was 
removed again.? The ears are pierced for rings. 
Two years later (1822) part of a left arm, and 
a left hand grasping an apple, were discovered, 
which many persons still consider to belong to 
the statue. They certainly Jook like the results of 
a clumsy attempt to restore the missing parts. 
M. de Longpérier, in a letter to Friederichs, 
- declares that the plinth inscribed with the name 
of Alexandros was found at the same time 


with the statue and brought to Paris, and there 
_ purposely destroyed: ‘On avait dit au Roi Louis THE VENUS OF MELOS. 


XVIII. que la statue était ’ceuvre du célebre sculpteur de Phryné 


(Praxiteles), et je crois que ce fut la cause de la perte de l’inscription.’* 

The attitude of the Goddess is a very peculiar one, not easy 
to be accounted for. She stands proudly erect, inclining from the 
waist upwards to the right, but facing slightly round to the left. She 
rests the whole weight of her stately form on the right leg, while the 


1 Statues (not colossal) are seldom com- ? This foot has been again restored quite 
posed of more than one block. The Diana _ recently. 
at Holkham is one of the three or four ex- 3 Friederichs’ Baust. p. 334. 


ceptions. 


a 
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left foot, which is lost, was raised and rested on some object—a helmet 
ortortoise. Her 2056 affords an example of that pleasing undulation of 
the human form which, according to Winckelmann, was first introduced 
by Lysippus. The beautiful rhythm, however, is obscured by the 
loss of the fine arms which must have belonged to so majestic and 
superb a figure. The lower limbs of the statue, which is nude to the 
hips, are draped rather than clothed in a mantle, which is arranged 
solely with a view to artistic effect. The too small head is supported 
by a too long neck, and the oval of the haughty face is shorter than in | 
most of the statues of the preceding period. The upper eyelid extends 
farther than usual beyond the lower, which is slightly raised in the man- 
ner characteristic of Aphrodite. It is this formation which makes the 
eye itself look longer than it really is, and imparts somewhat of the win- 
ning, languishing expression, which assures us that, after all, this stern, 
disdainful woman zs the Goddess of Love. The ears are partly covered 
by the hair, which is simply and elegantly tied into a knot at the back of 
the head, like that of the Medicean Venus. The nude forms are moulded 
with admirable power on the grandest scale, with a clearness and 
purity of outline worthy of the best period of Grecian art. The figure 
is ideal in the highest sense of the word ; it isa form which transcends 
all our experience, which has no prototype or equal in the actual 
world, and beyond which no effort of the imagination can rise. 
As we contemplate with something like awe this deau-idéal of proud, 
majestic womanhood, our thoughts naturally recur to the very different 
form under which the Goddess is represented to us in the Florentine 
statue. In the latter we see the tender, delicate form of a young girl © 
in the first flush of youth, who feels the influence of the love which 
she inspires, and whose charming face expresses at once her bashful 
timidity and half-conscious coquetry. The former, whose grand form 
is that of a fully developed woman, stands before us in quiet 
majesty— proud, cold, and self-sufficing ; lovable, indeed, but seeking 
no love from us (zhil tndiga nostri). It is no longer the ideal of a 
lovely woman, it is the Goddess who does not condescend to ask, or 
try to win, our homage, but demands it by her mere presence as of 
right divine. 

The peculiarity of the attitude of the Venus of Melos, and the 


ἊΝ 
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loss of her arms, which might explain it, have given rise to countless 
theories respecting the action in which she is engaged. Everything 
about her, except her lustrous beauty, even the material from which 
she is carved,' is matter of dispute. If the hand with the apple 
were genuine, we should have the Cyprian queen in the act of hold- 
ing up her prize. According to another interpretation, she is con- 


᾿ templating her own victorious charms in the polished surface of Mars’ 


shield. If she was satisfied with the reflection, her pleasure is very 
ill expressed, and the direction of her gaze is far too high. It is 
inconceivable, too, that the artist would choose to conceal the greater 
portion of her glorious form by the interposition of a large shield.? 
The most extraordinary explanation is that lately broached by M. 
Geskel Salomons,? who thinks that the Venus of Melos once adorned 
a gymnasium, and stood on one side of Heracles as Pleasure, as a 
pendant to Vzrtuwe on the other, in a group representing the famous 
‘Choice of Heracles’! 

If we choose to regard her as a single and independent figure, the 
most plausible explanation of her attitude is suggested by the beau- 
tiful statue called the ‘ Victory of Brescia,’ which is really a Venus 
restored as α΄ Nike with wings and buckler, probably in the time of 
Vespasian, who founded the temple where it was discovered. She is 
there represented as holding a buckler in her left hand, on which she 
is inscribing the names of fallen heroes.*: The Aphrodite of Melos 
may also be compared with the ‘ Venus Falerone’? (from Valeria in 
Picenum), to which it bears a very striking resemblance, except that 
the latter is clothed, while the former is nude. 

_ The difficulty of explaining her attitude satisfactorily as a single 
figure appears to most observers insuperable. De Quincy was the 
first to suggest that she formed part of a group, with Ares, whose 
anger she is endeavouring to appease by her caresses; and he refers to 


1 One connoisseur says Parian marbie, Corinth. Conf. Pausan. ii. 4. 8. 
another the so-called coralitigue of Asia 3. *LaStatue de Milo :’ conférence tenue ἃ 
Minor. V Académie de Stockholm, 1878. 

2. This view, however, is held by O. Miiller, Ὁ The eminent sculptor, Mr. Boehm, fa- 
Millingen, Welcker, and others, who sup-  vours this view. 
port it by reference to coins of Antoninus 5 Mon. d. Inst. iii. 7. Annal. xi. 1839. 


Pius, belonging to the Roman colony at 
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a medal of Faustina the younger in support of this view. The expres- 
sion of her face gives no countenance to this hypothesis. Millingen 
also thinks that she is standing by the side of Mars, but he regards 
the pair in the more serious light of a ‘couple conjugal’ This is, 
perhaps, the best explanation which has as yet been brought forward. 
M. Ravaisson, of the Louvre, agrees with him to a considerable ex- 
tent, and has greatly facilitated the formation of a sound opinion by 
placing several similar figures in the room adjoining that which the 
Venus of Melos occupies alone as becomes her rank. 

The ‘group theory’ derives confirmation from the well-known 
statues of Hadrian and Sabina in the Louvre, in which the latter is evi- 
dently copied from the Melian Aphrodite and Hadrian from the Wars 
Borghese in the same museum. The action of Venus-Sabina, who 
lays her hand on the breast of her companion, Mars-Hadrian, would 
very well suit the position of our statue. Similar groups may be seen 
in the Capitoline Museum at Rome and at Florence, and the motif 
was evidently a favourite one. This view of the case, which seems 
the best, does not necessitate a love scene, in which the Goddess is 
evidently not in a mood to take a part. She is grave and stately, as 
becomes her character as an object of worship in a temple, and as 
consort of the powerful God of War. 

The Venus de Milo is justly admired, not only for the grandeur 
of its design, the perfection of its proportion, and the exquisite mould- 
ing of the superb and luxuriant form, but for the vivid freshness of the 
flesh and the velvet softness of the skin, in which it stands unrivalled 
in ancient and modern art. The extraordinary skill with which 
minute details, such as the folds of skin in the neck, are harmonised 
with the ideal beauty of the whole is beyond all imitation and all 
praise. The lifelike effect of this wonderful masterpiece is greatly 
enhanced by the rare and perfect preservation of the epidermis and 
by the beautiful warm yellowish tinge which the lapse of centuries 
has given to the marble. 

In the drapery it is rather the execution, which is very meritor- 
ious, than the design, which we admire. It is not in accordance with 
the practice of the best period to use the dress as a mere ornament to 
heighten the effect of the nude. This is too evidently done in the 
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case before us; for the drapery—which is gracefully arranged round 
the lower limbs, and out of which the beautiful nude form rises like a 
flower from its calyx—could not possibly remain where it is fora 
single moment. Such a want of truth, such an artifice de toilette, isa 
strong argument against the claim of this statue to belong to the age 
of Pheidias or even Scopas. ae 

Two Centaurs by Aristeas and Papias of Aphrodisias.. These 
figures ofan old and young centaur, ἡ 


Fic. 246. 


each of whom bore an Eros on his 
back, were discovered in the Villa 
of Hadrian at Tivoli, and are now 
in the Capitoline Museum at Rome 
The point of the representation, 
which smacks strongly of the spirit 
of Alexandrian parody and epi- 
gram, is the contrast between youth 
and age, when subjected to the 
attacks of Love. The younger 
Centaur (fig. 246) bears his burden 
gladly and -proudly, and regards 
with an air of mockery his older 
companion, who looks by no 
means so well pleased by the pre- 


sence of the little tyrant on his 
back. The arms of Zyvos,? who is eS Ue ΘΈΝΤΑ ΕΝ 

balancing himself on the old centaur’s back with a comically vic- 
torious air, are restored ; the Bacchic wreath on his head seems to 
indicate that the condition of his victim is the effect of wine. The 
invention belongs to an earlier period than that of Hadrian, and 
there are several replicas, one of which, in the Louvre, is quite equal 
to the Capitoline group. The original was probably in bronze, which 
the black marble is intended to imitate. Some admiration is due to 
the patient skill with which the artists have endeavoured to follow 
their model even in the minutest detail, and yet it is just this Oriental 


' Corp. Ins. Gr. No. 6141. 
2 This relates to the replica in the Louvre, in which the figure of Eros is preserved. 


« 
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attention to minutia which injures the general effect. The structure 
of the figures is altogether inorganic, and the attempt to give the 
mass of the body the appearance of solidity only results in making it 
look shapeless and clumsy, and far too heavy for the slender legs. 
On the whole Aristeas and Papias can hardly claim a higher rank 
than that of cunning patient craftsmen.! 

The Apotheosis of Homer (fig. 247), by Archelaus, son of Apollonius, 
of Priene. This relief, discovered at Bovillz, and now in the British 
Museum, has been very much restored. In the third row all the heads 
are new except that of the third figure from the left side, and the head 
of the small figure to the right in the lowest stripe. 

It has been suggested that this relief formed one of a series of 
tablets made in the reign of Tiberius for the use of schools. We 
may well believe it, for the composition is dry and pedantic, and 
suggests the idea that the artist worked under the inspiration and 
direction of a grammarian who knew little of the nature of plastic art, 
or the rules and requirements of the relief style. The arrangement in 
parallel stripes is almost unknown to sculpture, though familiar to us 
in painted vases of the perfect style, and found also in cameos and 
silver vessels of the age of Augustus. The figures are evidently 
copied from the crowd of antique statues existing in Rome, and many 
of them are therefore not without interest and beauty, but they are 
arranged with little skill or taste. The scene is laid on the hill of 
Parnassus, and although Homer himself is the real central figure, the 
summit is occupied by Zezs, by whom the gift of genius is bestowed 
on man. He is sitting somewhat apart, as becomes his dignity, with 
sceptre in hand, and the royal bird at his feet. Next to him, 
but a little lower, on the right, is the figure of MWe/lpomene (the 
sweet songstress),? to whom he seems to be addressing some com- 
mand. Beneath her feet is a lyre, and on her left Z7haleza, who, 
with raised hand, is dancing down the hill. Next to Thaleia 
(the blooming), on the left, is Euterpe (the charming), who points 
with her double flute to the artist’s name inscribed on ἃ slab 
beneath the rocky seat of Zeus. Erato (the lovely) follows with a 


! Brunn, Avinstler-Gesch. B. i. 
* This figure strongly resembles a statue of the same Muse at Berlin. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF HOMER. | 
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small lyre in her hand; then another pair of Muses, Ca//zope (the beau- 
tiful-voiced) and C/io (the proclaimer). The former with uplifted hand 
is reciting from @ book (the works of Homer ?) to the latter—the Muse 
of Epic poetry. | 

In the third stripe, beginning on the left, we find a pair of Muses, 
Terpsichore (the dance-enjoying), the Muse of choral song, with ὦ 
larger lyre than that of Erato, and Urania (the heavenly) with her 
globe. Next to these comes Polyhymnia (the many-hymned) in an 
attitude expressing the abandon of inspiration, listening to the strains 
of Apollo. The latter, in the guise of a Citharcedus, with his Zyre in 
the left hand and the f/ectron in the right, is just issuing from the Cory- 
cian grotto of Mount Parnassus. By his side are the sacred Omphalos, 
the navel of the earth, against which lean his dow and quiver, and a 
priestess, whose smaller size denotes her mere human character, holding 
in her hand ¢he cup of libation. 

Passing over the figure on a pedestal in front of a tripod, we come 
to the lowest stripe, in which the real action—the deification of Homer 
—is depicted. The first figures on the left, as we learn from the 
inscriptions under them, are Ο ἐκουμένη (the inhabited world), with a 
modius on her head (as a Chthonic deity ἢ), and Χρόνος (time), 
standing side by side behind the throne of the deified poet. Oikou- 
mene, as representative of the human race, is in the act of crowning 
him, while Chronos, with his long, swift wings, is bearing the poet’s 
works in his hand down the stream of ages. Before them is ¢he 
zmmortal bard himself, enthroned, with a sceptre in his left hand and 
a branch or roll of paper in the right. He is no longer ‘ the blind old 
man of Scio’s rocky isle,’ such as he is represented in busts, but 
appears in all the pride of renewed and immortal youth. On each side 
of him crouch two small figures representing the Jad, with a sword or 
scroll,and the Odyssey, with an aplustre (stern of a ship). On his foot- 
stool are a frog and a mouse, as reminiscences of the Batryomachia (or 
‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice’). Immediately in front of Homer, 
and turning towards him, is M/ythos (fable), whose boyish form is in- 
dicative of the childlike character of fable. He is bearing the oznochoe 
and cup, in the capacity of Azerodule (sacrificial attendant). To the 
right, again, is the flaming altar, behind which stands the victim, @ 
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Carian ox, with the hump peculiar to the breed. Next to the altar, 
on the right of the spectator, stands A/zs/ory, of which Homer was the 
source, casting incense into the fire. Then follow Epzce Poetry, hold- 
ing @ torch in each upraised hand; then 7ragedy and Comedy, the 
germs of which lie in the works of Homer. The former of these is 
distinguished by superior height and more dignified carriage and 
dress, and especially by the lofty éyxos—the bushy topknot of hair 
on the head, intended to give height to the brow. This first and 
chief group of adorers is separated from the succeeding one by a 
small figure, apparently female, representing Φύσες, the native genius 
of the Poet. The four figures crowded together on the extreme right, 
to balance the close arrangerhent on the extreme left, are A pert) 
(manliness, virtue), who raises her face and hand in enthusiastic adora- 
tion; Μνήμη (memory), with her hand to her mouth; Iiéorcs 
(faith), the tall figure behind Areté; and Σ οφέα (wisdom), meditat- 
ing, with her hand under her chin. The figures of this lower scene, 
which are all designated by their inscribed names, are closed in by a 
curtain as background to the scene. 

We have still to notice the tall figure on the pedestal at the right 
end of the third stripe, who appears to be utterly unconnected 
with the rest. He is in the garb of a known Philosopher Poet, or, 
generally, frzend of the Muses, by whom he is surrounded, and he 
holds a roll of paper in his hand. Géothe rightly regarded it as the - 
-Victor-statue of the offerer of the tablet, who for some work in 
honour of Homer has received the Tripod as a prize. 

Many of the details of this work are undoubtedly very beautiful, 
and show a great amount of study and care. But we learn from it 
that the artists of this period allowed themselves entirely to disregard 

both the boundary lines by which the different arts are separated, and 
the essential laws of the Relief style, which require that the figures 
should lie between two parallel planes.'. The figures themselves are 
relieved from insipidity by a close imitation of older types, but their 
action is often spasmodic and unnatural, and the repetition of the 
same movement—as in the four parallel uplifted arms in the lowest 


1 Vide supra, p. 59. 
RR 
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stripe— produces an unpleasant, monotonous effect. And lastly, the 
large admixture of Allegory removes this work from the region of 
the true ideal into that of didactic illustration. It is the offspring of 
reflexion, not of artistic imagination ; and it is not the plastic forms 
which interest us so much as the meaning they are intended to 
convey. 


Bete tr ee eee Ὑ ΠΑΡΝΝΝΝ 


τ κων - δὴ 


of Caligula and Nero, the latter of 


1532 by Montorsoli, a pupil of 
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CHAPTER EE 


EXTANT WORKS OF GR4CO-ROMAN PERIOD 


(CONTINUED). " 


ΤῊΣ Apollo Belvedere (fig. 248). This most universally known and 
most popular of ancient statues Fic. 248. 

was discovered towards the end of 
the fifteenth century at Capo 
d’Anzo (Antium), the birthplace 


whom loved to 2056 as the repre- 
sentative of the ‘ fair-haired’ and 
‘musical’ God. The missing left 
hand and fingers of the right hand, 
with the all-important attributes 
which they bore, were restored in 


Michael Angelo. It is still a matter 
of dispute whether the marble of 
this statue is Greek or Italian. 

The ‘ radiant Pythian’ is repre- 
sented marching along with his left 
arm raised, as if holding aloft some THE APOLLO BELVEDERE. 
object. His face is turned in the direction of the hand, and he is 
gazing with a bold, proud, and triumphant expression into the far 


distance. 
The first appearance of this beautiful and striking work of art 


' was greeted with enthusiastic joy, and in all succeeding ages its 


praises have been sung in every clime and language of the civilised 
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world. No man, however cold, has viewed it without emotion, and it 
excited to the highest pitch the glowing artistic feelings of the 
illustrious Winckelmann --- feelings which found vent in the loftiest 
strains of ecstatic eulogy. ‘The statue of Apollo,’ he says, ‘is the 
highest ideal of art among all the works of antiquity which have 
escaped destruction. The artist has based his work entirely on the 
Ideal, and has employed only just so much of matter in its con- 
struction as was necessary to carry out his design and make it visible. 
This Apollo surpasses all other images of the God, as far as the Apollo 
of Homer transcends that of succeeding poets. He is exalted above 
humanity, and his bearing speaks of the grandeur with which he is 
filled. An eternal spring, like that of the blessed Elysian Fields, 
embathes his charming manhood of ripe maturity combined with the 
loveliness of youth, and plays with soft tenderness over the proud 
structure of his limbs. Enter in spirit into the realm of incorporeal 
beauty, and seek to be the creator of a heavenly nature, to invest the 
spirit with supernatural charms! For there is nothing mortal here, 
nothing which human necessities and weaknesses require. No veins 
or sinews heat or excite this form; but a heavenly spirit, poured out 
like a gentle stream, has filled the sphere in which this figure lives 
and moves.’ 

‘I forget all else as I gaze on this miracle of art, and myself 
assume a lofty attitude to contemplate it with becoming dignity. 
My bosom seems to expand like that of one who is filled with the 
spirit of prophecy. I feel myself transported to Delos and the Lycian 
groves, graced by the presence of Apollo; for his image seems 
endowed with life like that of Pygmalion’s beauty. Art herself must 
give me counsel and guide my hand in filling up this first sketch 
which I have here traced. I lay the idea of this statue, which I have 
endeavoured to clothe in words, at Apollo’s feet, like those who lay 
their garlands at the feet of the Divinities whom they fain would 
crown, but whose heads they cannot reach.’ ! 

It is well for us to learn from the foregoing rhapsody the utmost 


' Winckelmann, vol. vi. p. 222, ed. Eise- | Frenchman, quoted by Ampére, says of the 
lein. It must have been after reading this idol of Winckelmann, ‘ce d/asph2 me d’atelier 
overwrought panegyric that some bilious  rassemble un radis ratisséd ἢ 
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influence which a work of art can exercise upon a mind at the same 
time sensitive, sympathetic, and instructed. And if his eulogy—for 
we cannot call it criticism—now seems to us unjustified and over- 
strained, we should remember that it was not granted to Winckel- 
mann to see what we see—that /e mieux est toujours lennemit du bon— 
that if he had seen the full and perfect exemplification of his own 
prophetic definition of the essential characteristic of Greek art, ‘ simple — 
grandeur and sublime repose, his admiration would have been not 
chilled but moderated, and he would have relegated the Vatican 
Apollo to a somewhat lower rank. 

This beautiful and famous work of art has been for ages, and still 


FIG. 250. 


HEAD OF APOLLO BELVEDERE, THE STEINHAUSER HEAD. 


remains, one of the greatest riddles of Archzology ; and in discussing it 
we have to make our way through a whole thicket of difficult and thorny 
questions. It is not mentioned in ancient literature, and we know 
neither its author nor its age. Is it an original or a copy? If acopy, 
was the original of bronze or marble? Is the work before us of Greek 
or Italian marble? And above all, what is the motzf (coucetio)? 
What is the action in which the God is engaged ? 

To all these questions different answers are still given by equally 
competent authorities. 

The opinion of those who held that it was not an original work of 
the Roman period was sufficiently justified by the grandeur of the 
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design, and has been amply confirmed by the discovery of another head 
of Apollo, of Greek marble, identical in design, and even in measurement, 
with that of the Vatican statue. This work, called the Steinhduser head 
(fig. 250), after the discoverer, was found, a few years ago, in a magazine 
at Rome, and is now at Basle. It is of an earlier and simpler style 
than the Vatican copy (fig. 249), is far more Greek in tone, and shows 
a fresher and purer feeling for organic structure. It may, therefore, 
fairly be regarded as standing nearer to the common original of both.! 
With regard to the material of that original we have the concurrent 
opinions of an illustrious artist and an illustrious archeologist—Ca- 
nova and Brunn —that it was certainly bronze and not marble. ‘The 
Vatican head, says Brunn,? ‘is a bronze work even in marble, and 
the artist, in order to make it resemble bronze as much as possible, 
changes the nature of marble by giving it an artificial polish, and 
making it produce its effect as metal does by a glancing surface and 
reflected and refracted lights’ 

But by far the greatest interest attaches itself to the question 
as to the motif of the statue. It is quite evident that the God is 
engaged in some action which would be clear to us if the hands 
had not been mutilated. According to the earlier opinion which 
is petrified in the restoration of Montorsoli the great ‘God of 
the silver bow’ has just discharged an arrow at the Python? (Ti- 
tyos? or the Niobids ?), and is watching the effect with satisfaction. 
Others see in him ‘ the Bringer of the plague,’ shooting at the Greeks 
before Troy who had dishonoured his holy prophet.‘ These inter- 
pretations, founded on the restored bow, gradually prevailed until, in 
1860, attention was directed by Stephani to ax antique bronze statuette 
of Apollo, rather less than two feet high, in St. Petersburg. It is 
probably one of several bronze figures discovered at Paramythia (near 
Janina), in 1792, and given by Veli Pasha, son of Ali Pasha, to 
his physician Dr, Frank, After passing through several hands, it 


’ Brunn prefers the Vatican head. Vide Montorsoli, e questi nel ristaurarla come la 
Verhandl. der Philologenversammlung zu veggiamo tuttora senza meno lasciosi guidare 


Wiirzburg, 1868, p. 90. dall’ antico attributo del turcasso.’—Kekulé, 
2 Kiinstlergeschichte, i. Annal. d. J. 1867. 
* ‘La mano sinistra, con la parte d@’arco che * Hom. ZZ. i. 


regge, nell’ anno 1532 fu ristaurata da Agnolo * Stephani, Apollo Boedromios, 186c. 
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came into ¢he collection of Count Stroganoff in St. Petersburg (fig. 
251). Its resemblance to the Vatican Apollo is far too great to be 
accidental, and there can be no doubt that they are both copies of 
the same original work. The ornamented sandals and the folds of the 
drapery on the breast are identical in the two statues, and where they 
differ in details the style of the bronze is-simpler and more archaic. 
The most important feature, however, is the left hand, which is pre- 
served in the bronze, and holds, not a bow, but an elastic substance, 
the bottom part of which is broken off, and 
which Stephani takes to be the e@gizs (fig. 
251, a). Basing his arguments on_ this 
discovery, Preller first suggested that the 
Apollo Belvedere might be brought into 
connexion with the defeat of the Gauls at 
Delphi .in 279 B.C., on which occasion 
several statues—two Apollos, an Athene, 
and an Artemis—were offered in the Temple 
of Apollo at that place.! 

The reader will remember that in this 
year a body of Gauls who had settled in 
Pannonia (Hungary) broke into Greece 
under Brennus. After ravaging Macedonia, 
they marched through Thessaly to Ther- 
mopylz, which once more became the scene 


of heroic patriotism and infamous treachery. 
Some Heracleots played the part of the 
foul villain Ephialtes in the old Persian days, and led the Gauls 
into the country by the mountain pass of Anopza. In this emer- 
gency, says Pausanias,? using almost the very words of Herodotus,’ 
‘the Delphians applied to the Oracle for counsel, and asked whether 
they should carry away the property of the temple.’ “1 myself,’ the God 
replied, ‘and the White Maidens (Athéné and Artemis) will take care 
of that.’ Encouraged by this promise .of assistance, 4,000 Greeks 
stood ready to defend the temple, but their presence was superfluous. 


_ THE STROGANOFF APOLLO. 


1 Pausan. x. 15. 2. ae ere 3 viii. 26. 
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During the battle which ensued the God came through the roof of 
his temple in supernatural youthful beauty, and the White Maidens 
came forth from their respective sanctuaries at Delphi to drive back 
the sacrilegious barbarians. A mighty heaven-sent tempest arose, 
and rocks from the heights of Parnassus fell on the heads of the be- 
wildered Gauls. The twanging bow of Artemis, the clashing shield 
and spear of Athéné, were heard above the din of storm and battle, 
and the grim flash of the awful Gorgoneion on the zgis of Apollo was 
seen through the mists and clouds. The spectres of departed heroes 
appeared and mingled in the fray ; the earth shook beneath the feet 
of the astounded Gauls, who fled in dismay, and fell an easy prey to 
the pursuing Greeks. 

The Apollo Belvedere, therefore, may represent the God, as with 
the proud consciousness of invincibility he holds up the egis, and marks 
with a mingled expression of scorn and satisfaction its terrible effect 
on the ranks of the Gauls. It will naturally be asked how Apollo 
came by the egis, which is not his proper attribute? There is a pre- 
cedent even for this in a passage in the Iliad,! which records how 
Zeus entrusted his son with the dreaded instrument of his wrath: 


Take thou and wave on high the tasselled shield, 
The Grecian warriors daunting. 


And again, 
When he (Pheebus) turned its flash 
Full on the faces of the astonished Greeks, 
And shouted loud, their spirits within them quailed.* 


It was therefore quite open to the artist to represent Apollo in his 
character of Boedromios (the helper) with the zgis of Zeus ; and the 
aspect of the Vatican statue, the self-reliant serenely contemptuous 
look, suits well the bearer of an irresistible weapon. 

This so-called ‘Gallic theory’! is rendered the more probable and 
interesting by the fact of our possessing two statues, cognate in spirit 


' xv. 229: ᾿Αλλὰ σύ γ᾽ ἐν χείρεσσι AaB’ Epa tet oq es = — the pe Ὁ" 
> ἢ either side ; but when he turned its 
yee θυσσανόεσσαν. Full in the faces of the astonished Greeks, 
xv. 318. And shouted loud, their spirits within them quailed, 
3. Lord Derby’s translation, xv. 372 :— Their fiery courage borne in mind no more. 


While Phoebus motionless nis gis held, 4 Vid. Overbeck, Gesch. d. Plastik, 
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and treatment, of the White Maidens—Artemis and Athéné—in the 
famous ‘ Diane a la Biche, at the Louvre, and the ‘ Athéné with spear 
and shield, rushing to the attack, in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. 

There is still another way of explaining the attitude and bearing 
of the Vatican Apollo, which, although not so popular as the fore- 
going, has received the support of very great authorities. B6tticher, 
Feuerbach, and Brunn are in the main agreed that we have before us 
an Apollo καθάρσιος (the purifier), who zs in the act of cleansing 
Orestes from the guilt of matricide, and driving the avenging Furies 
Srom his temple. On the tree which supports the Vatican figure are 
traces of an object, supposed to be the στέμμα δελφικόν, which was 
composed of bushy tufts of Delphian laurel bound with threads of 
red wool into a series of knots, and having at each end a tassel 
(σώλλυβος). Of such a woollen web—the old sign of consecration 
—ten knots, a tassel, and two of the laurel leaves remain on the 
marble tree. It is supposed that the original fingers of the right 
hand held one end of this instrument of purification, while the left 
hand held the bow. The God would then appear in the double capacity 
of Purifier and Saviour, illustrating the famous scene in the Eume- 
nides of A¢schylus, in which Orestes is acquitted. 

The indiscriminating and extravagant praise of its earlier admirers 
has led in recent times to an equally unwarranted depreciation of this 
splendid work of art. In such a case it is, indeed, difficult to be just. 
In trying to be so we must remember that the design and the style 
are of different periods. It is the work of one of those genial eclectic 
copyists of the renaissance of Greek art in Rome, who, having chosen 
_ his model from among the older types, was not satisfied with merely 
reproducing it. He has evidently tried to invest it with the charm 
of novelty by substituting for its grand simplicity—which is partly 
preserved in the Steinhauser head—the ultra-refinement and polished 
elegance which suited the taste of his own times. | 

The technical execution of the Belvedere Apollo shows a 
master’s hand. The artist was evidently in possession of all the 
knowledge and all the skill which had been accumulated in past 
ages. We see Lysippus in the form and Praxiteles in the face. 
The noble limbs are moulded with the ease and freedom which 
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are the result of perfect mastery, and the proud and _ beautiful 
face, from which the Muses drew their inspiration, gleams with 
expression as he moves along in graceful majesty, bathed in the 
purple light of eternal youth. And yet the dainty beauty of the 
Apollo Belvedere does not stir the deepest springs of emotion in 
those who have the finest feeling for the highest forms of Greek art. 
Like that of some startling theatrical representation, the first effect of 
the Vatican Apollo is the strongest ; whereas it is characteristic of the 
FIG. 252. greatest works,—- the Theseus of the 
Parthenon,—the Niobe,—the De- 
meter of Cnidos,—that the oftener 
and longer we gaze, the greater the 
attraction which they exercise upon 
us, the purer and more exalted the 
feelings which they rouse within our 
breasts. We find a difficulty in 
regarding the Vatican Apollo as the 
object of worship ; for ‘hat it is too 
ornate. It is rather like the embo- 
diment of the day-dreams of a 
powerful, bright, but somewhat 
luxurious, imagination, which is 
not satisfied with the majesty of 
nature, the awful dignity of the 
Godhead, but must invest its idol 
DIANE A LA BICHE. with the external trappings of some 
Prince of a fairy tale. Such an image, if worshipped at all, could 
only be the favourite divinity of an elegant and sumptuous court. 

The Artemis of Versailles, generally known under the name of 
the ‘ Diane @ la Biche’ (fig. 252), has been in France since the time of 
Henry IV., and was for a long time at Versailles. It now forms one 
of the chief ornaments of the Louvre. The left hand, with the bow, 
is a restoration, The form of the Goddess, though light, and even 
elegant, gives the impression of great strength and activity. She is 
dressed in the short tucked-up chiton suited to the huntress— 


Nuda genu nodoque sinus collecta fluentes— 


τσ  ΎΌὌΎ 
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and wears the regal stephané on her head. Her feet are clad in 
highly ornamented sandals, similar to those of the Vatican Apollo. 
She is advancing at a rapid pace, as if to meet some pressing 
emergency, holding her bow in her left hand, and gazing intently on 
some distant object, while with her right hand she draws forth an 
arrow from her quiver. By her side springs her favourite hind, which, 
in spite of its sex, is horned (ἔλαφος κερόεσσα). ‘The expression of 
her face, as becomes the virgin huntress, is earnest and even cold. 
The striking resemblance of this figure to the Vatican Apollo has 


long been observed, but only recently accounted for. They are 


evidently conceived in the same spirit, and correspond in general 
design and treatment, in their proportions, and in minor details —e.g. 
the richly adorned sandals—to such a degree as to justify us in referring 
them not only to the same period and school, but even to the same 
group. She is the very counterpart of her brother in the Vatican: 


At Triviz lenis species et multus in ore 
Frater erat, Phcebique genas et lumina Phcebi 
Esse putes, solusque dabat discrimina sexus.' 


Were it not for the almost certain connexion between the two 
statues, we might be inclined to abide by the earlier interpretation, 
and regard the Versailles Artemis as the ideal Huntress, the embodi- 
ment of the love of the chase. Viewed in this light, the figure would 
have no mythological signification, but would be merely an example 
of very exalted genre. She is thus represented in the pleasing statue 
in the Hall of the Biga in the Vatican, where she is discharging an 
arrow. But if the Apollo Belvedere is flashing destruction on the 
Gauls from the heights of Delphi with his Father’s egis, then we 
may fairly look on the Diane a la Biche as a copy of the statue of 
Artemis,’ dedicated at Delphi by the A£tolians after the repulse of 
the Gauls. She would then be one of the ‘White Maidens, rush- 
ing from her sanctuary to aid her brother in the defence of the sacred 
hill of Pytho, ‘ renowned for golden prophecy.’ # 


' Claudian, de Raptu Proserp. ii. 27. χρυσέα κλυτόμαντι Πυθοῖ. Conf. Hom. 7. 
Ὁ Ῥαύδαη, χι 16. Ze ix. 405. 
3 Pind. Fragm. Prosod. y. ed. Dissen: 
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The Athene of the.Capitol (fig. 253) at Rome is supposed, with less 
reason perhaps, to be the third member in the group of Delphian 
offerings, and to be the pendant to the Artemis described above. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the two Goddesses—the one with bow and 
quiver, the other with lance and shield— are hurriedly advancing from 
opposite sides, as if for some common purpose. The head of the 
Athéné is unfortunately lost, but her whole bearing speaks of the 
martial vigour, the eager delight in battle with which the Athéné of 
Homer leads her darling Greeks into 
the fray. The eagerness and haste 
displayed by the maiden Goddesses 
form a striking contrast with the 
calm, majestic attitude of the central 
figure of Apollo, with whom, as they 
advance on either side of him from 
opposite directions, they would cer- 
tainly form a harmonious and rhyth- 
mical group.! 

Ariadne in the Vatican (fig. 254). 
The motif of this statue was taken 
from a painting in the theatre of 
Bacchus, in Athens, in which Theseus 
was represented as mounting his 
bark to depart, while the head of the 
thiasos of Dionysus is just appearing 
in the background. The statue pro- 
bably formed part of a group, of 
which the best idea may be gained from a relief close by it in the 
Galleria delle Statue, No. 416. The beautiful heroine’s dreams are 
not peaceful, and her restlessness is expressed in the tumbled dra- 
pery. The treatment is pictorial, and there is a want of clearness 
in many of the details of the dress, which seems to arise from a 
too close adherence to the painted original. It is difficult to dis- 


ATHENE OF THE CAPITOL. 


' Fried. Baust. p. 383. 
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tinguish between chiton and himation, just above the feet, which 
in the painting would be easy enough. A replica of this statue will 
be found in the Palazzo Pitti at Florence. 


Fic. 254. 


ARIADNE SLEEPING, 
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CHAPTER LII. 


PASITELES AND HIS SCHOOL. 


PASITELES was a native of Magna Grecia,' but he acquired the 
Roman citizenship very early in life, probably in the year 89 B.c., after 
- the Social War. Pliny says that he lived about the time of Pompey 
the Great,?and he was still in activity as late as the year 30 B.c., when 
the Portico of Metellus was rebuilt and received the name of Octavia. 
For the Temple of Jupiter and Juno in this building he was commissioned 
to make an Ivory statue of Fupiter, which would alone suffice to show 
the high estimation in which he was held. His contemporary, the 
learned Varro; speaks of him with great praise, and says that he was 
‘excellent in all things’ which he undertook. Pliny, too, speaks of 
him as an admirable writer, saying that he had composed ‘ five volumes 
on the chief works of art throughout the world.’ We learn from 
Varro something of the manner in which he exercised his art. 
‘ Pasiteles,’ he says, ‘called modelling in clay (p/astice) the mother of 
metal-chasing or toreutics (ce@/atura), statuary and sculpture, and never 
executed any work without first forming it in clay.’® 

It is evident from the favourable testimony of his contemporaries 
Varro and Cicero that Pasiteles developed in the region of art the 
‘sound enlightened judgment, the pure and correct taste, which distin- 
guish the literature of the Augustan age. He had the insight and 
the wisdom to recognise the incapacity of his generation for original 
creation, and endeavoured to found his school on the groundwork of 
a deep study, and a close but not servile imitation, of the works of 


1 Plin, WM. H. xxxvi. go. = Ap. Plin, AY 27. xxxv. 156. 
? Lbid. xxxiii, 154. 4M. H. xxxvi. 39. " bid. xxxv. 156. 
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the greatest masters of Greek art. In this respect he followed the 
example of the great writers of the period, Cicero and Horace, who 
recommend for the study of youth the orators and poets of the golden 
age of Greek Literature, and not the showy, brilliant, but turgid rhe- 
toricians and sophists of the Alexandrian period, or even the earlier 
writers of their own country. 

Besides the ivory statue mentioned above, Pasiteles executed a 
silver figure of the ‘learned’ Roscius as a boy, sleeping in the folds of 
a serpent, according to the legend! The Fic. 255. 
careful industry which is recorded of him as 
one of his chief characteristics is attested by 
another story, that when he was studying and 
copying a lion ina menagerie, he nearly fell 
a prey to an escaped panther.’ 

We have, unfortunately, no work which 
we can with any certainty attribute to Pasi- 
teles, and he is chiefly celebrated as founder of 
a school. There are, however, several works 
whose style and character lead to the conclu- 
sion that they are productions of his pupils 
and imitators. Among these is the so-called 

‘Esquiline Venus’ (fig. 255), brought to 
light a few years ago by the excavations on 
the Esquiline Hill, and now in the Conser- 
vatori Palace on the Capitol at Rome.? The 
figure is nude, and the drapery has been 
dropped on to a vase of peculiar shape, round 
which a serpent is entwined. The hair, in imitation of the archaic style, 
is arranged in small corkscrew curls over the forehead, and the back 
of the head is bound ἃ /a Sappho, with three bands of four threads each. 
Both arms are wanting, but there are remains of the left hand on the 
head, and both hands appear to have been engaged in binding the 
hair at the back of her head. The form of the back is singular, and 


THE ‘ESQUILINE VENUS.’ 


' Cicero, de Divinat. i. 36, 79. ‘The Painter's Model, by Mr. Alma Tadema, 
2 Pin. MV. A. xxxvi. 39. in which the painter has improved on the 
3 This figure is familiar to the English sculptor. 

public in the very beautiful picture called 
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the upper part of the body ‘from the waist is too short. The bosom 
is large and full, and the breasts very far apart. It is altogether too 
realistic and too individual to deserve the name of a Venus or the 
extravagant laudation which greeted its first discovery. It is much 
more probably the very faithful portrait-statue of some real person. 

The connexion of the foregoing with Pasiteles or his school is 
purely conjectural, but there is a statue which bears on it the 
name of 

STEPHANOS, who is expressly called the pupil of Pasiteles.'. This 
is a nude athletic figure in the Villa Albani, at Rome, well known 
under the name of 

Orestes. This figure affords a good example of the tendency to 
imitate the antique, of which we have spoken above; but in this 
instance the artist has not had sufficient original power to give fresh- 
ness and novelty to his work. All the more prominent character- 
istics of the archaic style, as seen in the Apollo of Tenea, are carefully 
reproduced—the small narrow head, the angular shoulders, the high- 
arched ‘ pigeon-breast,’ the hollow back, the soles of the feet flat 
on the ground, the wide mouth, long chin, and unmeaning ex- 
pression. All that a mechanical copyist could do has been done ; 
but he has failed to reproduce the xazveté of the genuine archaic 
manner, which is pleasing even to those who are accustomed to the 
productions of the freest and most perfect art. 

There is a ¢orso of great beauty in Berlin, which has been proved by 
measurement to be a copy, and a very superior one, of the same original 
from which the Orestes of the Villa Albani was taken. Other repeti- 
tions of this figure have been found, of which the most noteworthy is 
a bronze ‘ Apollo, discovered in the Casa del Citaredo at Pompeii, 
and now at Naples.? In all of them ‘ Orestes’ is represented with his 
right hand raised as if in the act of speaking, which is singular, as he 
is alone. It has been thought probable, therefore, that this figure 
has been selected from a group, as was often done, especially as we 
have at least two groups in which the same figure occurs, one of them 


' Corp. Inscr. Gr. No. 6169. copies conf. Overbeck, Ges. d. Plastik, ii. 
? Anna. d. Inst. 1865, p. 55. Forother 343. - 
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by a member of Pasiteles’ school. The best known and most interest- 
ing of these is the " ‘ 

‘ Orestes and Electra’ (fig. 256), in the Villa Albani, by Menelaus, kn_hyys 
a pupil of Stephanos. We have adopted the interpretation of Winckel- 
mann, which is powerfully supported by Welcker and Friederichs,' 
according to which the meeting of the 
brother and sister after the murder 
of Agamemnon is here represented. 
It has been objected that the whole 
tone of the group is too calm and 
unimpassioned to suit the circum- 


Fic. 256.. 


stances. Yet there are lines in Euri- 
pides which show that  Electra’s 
rising joy is checked by doubt and 
fear, and her trembling joy expressed 
in the pathetic cry, 
ὦ χρόνῳ φανείς, 
ἔχω σ᾽ ἀέλπτως "2 

soon followed by the touching ap- 
"peal — 


ν Τὰ 53 ΄ 
εκεινος EL OU 3 


And art thou he indeed ? 


ORESTES AND ELECTRA. 


And his rejoinder— 
εἶεν - φίλας μὲν ἡδονὰς ἀσπασμάτων 
ἔχω " 
might be not unworthily pourtrayed in the Albani group. It must 
be allowed, however, that there are some objections to this view. 
The very singular fact that Electra is represented a head taller 
than her brother is one of these, which some connect with the well- 
known motherly relation in which she stood to Orestes, whom she 
had reared, and the fact that she originated the plot against Cly- 
temnestra. Other writers see in them Theseus and A*thra ; others 
Penelope and Telemachus. The most plausible deviation from the 


1 Friederichs’ Baust. p. 427. 2 Eur. Zilectra, v. 578. 
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cement view is that of O. Jahn,' who calls the group Merope and 
<Epytus. The myth is well known. Merope, the wife of Cresphontes, 
king of Messene, who was murdered by Polyphontes, was the mother 
of AZpytus. She was forced into a marriage with the usurper, but 
managed to send her son into Attolia. On arriving at the age of 
puberty AZpytus comes to the court of Polyphontes, where he gives 
out that he has murdered A<pytus according to the suggestions of the 
usurper, who therefore receives him 
joyfully. _Merope, on the other hand, 
determines to avenge her son on the 
unknown stranger, and is only pre- 
vented by the pedagogue who recog- 
nises AZpytus. A joyful meeting fol- 
lows between mother and son, which, 
according to O. Jahn, is here repre- 
sented. This interpretation, though 
accounting for the relative size of 
the persons, has to contend with many 
difficulties, the chief of which is that 
the son is far more demonstrative 
in the expression of his feelings than 
the mother, which suits ill with the 
very exciting circumstances in which 
she is placed. 

However much we may differ in 
our views concerning the motif of 
this interesting work, no one can remain insensible to the beauty 
of the figures themselves, and the charm thrown around them by the 
mild joy and tender affection expressed in their attitudes and looks. 

The second group, in which the same figure of Orestes occurs, 
is the well-known ‘ Orestes and Electra’ (fig. 257), in Naples. The 
male figure corresponds even more exactly with the statue of Ste- 
phanos, both in the position of the left arm and in its entire nudity, 
in which it differs from its counterpart in the Villa Albani. The 


FIG. 257. 


ORESTES AND ELECTRA, 


1 Archaeol. Zeit. 1854, p. 233. 
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chief merit of this work lies in the treatment of the nude form of 
Orestes. The expression in the faces, on the other hand, is un- 
pleasing, and in this point they are very inferior to the work of 
Menelaus and the corresponding group in Rome. 

To the same school of Pasiteles another very interesting statue 
has been referred by high authorities,' viz.— 

The Racing Girl, which Clement XIV. (A.D. 1769-1775) bought 
of the Barberini family and placed in the Vatican. The right arm is 
restored, and not rightly, for it is made to express surprise, which is 
unsuited to the occasion.?, The head bears a very striking resem- 
blance to that of Orestes in the foregoing groups. In this naive and 
charming figure we have a representation of one of the young virgins 
who raced at Olympia in honour of Héré. On such occasions their 
hair was allowed to flow loosely down the back, the closely fitting 
garment reached not quite as far as the knee, and the right shoulder was 
left bare down to the breast. The course was shortened by a sixth part 
for their convenience. Those that conquered were crowned with olive 
leaves, and received a portion of the,ox sacrificed to Héré. They 
were likewise permitted to dedicate pictures of themselves.’ It will 
be seen at a glance that the garb and hair of the ‘ Racing Girl’ an- 
swer very closely to the description of Pausanias. The chief difference 
is that the tunic is much shorter in the statue, and is, moreover, open 
at one side, after the Spartan fashion,—- modifications which a sculptor 
would naturally adopt in the interests of his art. The tunicis gathered 
into artificial folds, and confined by a very broad belt or sash under 
the waist, which makes it fit more closely to facilitate her running. 

She is represented in the very act of starting, with raised foot, 
and body leaning slightly forward ; the arms should be held straight 
down, and not as in the restoration. The position of her head shows 
that her attention is intently fixed on the task before her ; her whole 
form expresses strength, activity, and lightness ; and the entire absence 
of self-consciousness and coquetry, the naive and virginal expression 
of the face, lend a more than common charm to this simple figure. 


1 Kekulé, &c. : Rep. Lacon. i. 4), on the nude exercises of 
2 Friederichs’ Baust. p. 110. the Spartan maidens, 
3 Pausan. v. 16. 3. Conf, Xenophon (de 
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We may conclude from the archaic style that this figure is a copy— 
probably from a bronze original by an artist of the fifth century B.c. 
and of the Peloponnesian school. 


ARCESILAUS, 


a slave (familiaris) of Lucullus, and a contemporary of Pasiteles, of 
whose nationality we have no intimation, was chiefly celebrated for 
the excellence of his clay models, for which, we are told, he received a 
higher price from artists themselves than other sculptors for their 
finished works.' In 46 B.c., towards the end of his life, he was 
employed by Julius Cassar to make the temple-image for the Temple 
of Venus Genetrix in his new Forum, which was consecrated by the 
impatient dictator before it was finished. Lucullus the younger, who 
was killed at Philippi, commissioned Arcesilaus to make a statue of 
Felicitas for 60,000 serterces (450/.), which remained unfinished in 
consequence of the death of both parties to the bargain.” 

Of his Venus Genetrir we have copies both in statuary* and on 
the coins of Sabina,‘ the infamous wife of Nero, to whom, after her 
death, a temple was dedicated, bearing the inscription, ‘Sabinz 
dez Veneri matronz fecerunt.. The Goddess is here represented 
in the twofold character of divine ancestress of the Julian race, and 
patroness of legitimate and conjugal love. She is accordingly 
moulded in fuller and more matronly proportions than usual. She is 
clothed as becomes her dignity; but as it would be unsuitable to the 
idea of Venus to conceal her beauty altogether, the artist has com- 
promised the matter by arraying her in a transparent Coan vest cling- 
ing closely to her form, and slipping from the left shoulder.’ With 
the right hand the Goddess draws a veil over her right shoulder ἃ 
movement full of charming grace. 

Of a very different character was another work of Arcesilaus in 
the collection of Varro. This was a humorous group (‘omnes ex 


' Plin. VW. H. xxxv. 155: ‘Cujusproplas- another in the Villa Albani as a Nymph 
mata pluris venire solita artificibus ipsis quam with the addition of an urn! —Visconti, P. 


aliorum opera.’ 2 Ibid. 156. Cl. iii. 44. 
* Several of these have been wrongly re- 4 Miiller, Dezkm. d. a. Α΄. ii. 266. 
stored : one in the gallery at Florence (Gori, 5 Visconti quotes Apoll. Rhod. Argon i. 


Mus. Florent. Sta. pl, xvi.) as a Muse,  v. 742. 
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uno οὗ μα γι νι representing a number of Winged Cupids poe weth 
and tormenting a Lioness, which they hold in bonds, and compel to 
drink out of a horn, while they try to put slippers on to her feet. 
The contrast between the mighty form of the queen of beasts and the 
mischievous, sportive boys is a happy one. An idea of Arcesilaus’ 
work may be formed from the similar but nobler motif of the beautiful 
gem of Protarchus,’ in Florence, in which Eros is sitting on a lion, and 
soothing it by the strains of his lyre. Such plastic representations are 
akin to the Erotopegnia (love sports, amatory poems) of the Anacre- 
ontic school, in which Eros becomes a boy, and rides all sorts of wild 
animals and monsters—lions, panthers, boars, centaurs, hippocamps, 
dolphins, dogs, and deer. We cannot give Arcesilaus the credit of 
inventing the type of infant cupids, which belongs to the Alexandrian 
period, but he appears to have brought them into new and effective 
combinations in a very pleasing and humorous manner. 

Cognate in idea and sentiment, as representing wild brute force 
under the softening influence of gentler feelings, was another group by 
Arcesilaus in the possession of Asinius Pollio, viz. Centaurs ridden 
by Nymphs} of which some of the wall paintings in Pompeii may aid 
our conception, 


CoOPONIUS. 


We know nothing more of this artist than that he was employed 
to execute the Statues of fourteen nations conquered by Pompey the 
Great. These were set up round his theatre at Rome, and gave rise 
to the name ‘ Porticus ad Nationes, by which the entrance hall was 
known. With these figures is connected the curious story of Suetonius. 
‘Nero,’ he says, ‘who before the murder of his mother was never 
wont to dream, saw the “statues of the nations” in a vision, surround- 
ing him and staying his progress,’ 4 
Passing over a doubtful ‘ DECIUS,’ mentioned by Pliny,? we come 
to a more important name, that of 


1 Pin. Ὁ Sxxvin ae ¢ 
5 


all, di Fir, Gem, ii. 1. 8 Plin. M. H. xxxvi. 33. 
4 Sueton. Vero, 46. 
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ZENODORUS, 


renowned for the fabrication of Colossi of enormous magnitude. One 
of these, ordered by the State of the Arverni in Gaul, took ten years 
to make, and cost 40,000,000 sesterces, or 335,000/.' Zenodorus was 
subsequently summoned to Rome by Nero to make a colossal statue 
of the tyrant himself, which is said to have been 110 or 120? feet high, 
five or fifteen feet higher than the Colossus of Rhodes. It was set up 
before the Golden House of Nero,where the Temple of Venus and Roma 
was subsequently built ; but after Nero’s death it was consecrated to 
the Sun-god by Vespasian. In Hadrian’s reign the architect Decrianus 
removed it with great difficulty (¢ugenti molimine) in an upright 
posture by the help of twenty-four elephants.’ The head of this 
statue was taken away by Commodus, who substituted his own.‘ 

This statue is of especial importance in the history of plastic art, 
because Pliny tells us that it indicated the ‘loss of the art of casting 
bronze.’ ‘We admired, he says, ‘in the artist’s studio not only the ex- 
cellent likeness in the clay model, but even the framework of very small 
sticks which formed the first foundation of the work.’ But he adds, 
‘this statue proved that the art of casting bronze was lost, although 
Nero was prepared to bestow gold and silver’ (to colour it), ‘and 
Zenodorus was inferior to none of the ancients in moulding and 
chasing metals.’® It is rather difficult to understand what part of the 
art he refers to as /os¢, for bronze was not only cast on the occasion of 
which he speaks, but long after his time. He refers, perhaps, to some 
of the more delicate processes and the finer technique, which, like good 
cooking, are not to be learned from books, or ensured by mere 
attention to weight and measure. His skill in the toreutic art was 
shown in facsimiles which he made of two goblets chased by the 
hand of Calamis (the czlator, not the sculptor), which were so like 


‘ According to the reading of Urlichs, drian wished to have a similar statue as an 
Chrest. Plin. p. 314. Others read 400,000 offering to the moon. 
sesterces, 3,450/., which seems too small a 4 Herodian. i. 15. 9. 
sum. 3 Sueton, Mero, 31. δ Plin. MV. 27. xxxiv. 46. 

3. 38], Spartian. Hadrian, xix. 12. Ha- 5.0, Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst. 197, sec. 


goblets of Calamis had once belonged to Germanicus Cesar, who 
gave them to his tutor Cassius Salanus.! The name of 


Marcus CossuTius. CERDO,’ 


who probably belongs to the period between 134-74 B.c., is found on 
two statues of Satyrs, found in the Civita Lavigna (Lanuvium), south- 
east of Rome, near the Appian Way, and now in the British Mu- 
seum.? 

These are two exactly similar figures, probaby pendants, employed 
for decorative purposes. They have goat’s ears and small horns, but 
belong to the more refined type of the followers.of Bacchus. The style 
is correct and pleasing, and not without BL le οτος. There are 
three very similar statues in Dresden. \ 


MENOPHANTUS, 


to whom we have already referred above, executed a Nude Venus 
after an unknown statue in the Troad, which is to be seen at Rome 
under the name of ¢e Chigt Venus There are several replicas of 
this figure, which is a modification of the Aphrodite of Cnidos,. 


ANTIPHANES, SON OF THRASONIDAS OF PAROS, 


executed a Statue of Hermes, which was found in the same district of 
the island of Melos as the Venus of the Louvre, and is now in the 
Museum at Berlin. It is carefully and neatly executed, but has no 
particular interest for us, except as a specimen of the work of this 
period. 


Phin: AV. > XXXive 47. 3 Marbles of Brit. Mus. vol. ii. pl. 43. 
2 Corp. Inscr. Gr. No. 5155. 4 Corp. Inscr. Gr, No. 6165, supra, p. 589. 
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CHAPIER LAI, 


REPRESENTATION OF ABSTRACT IDEAS AND 
AISTORICAL EVENTS. IN SCULPT ORE. 


IN the foregoing history we have observed that the Romans con- 
tributed but little to the number or variety of the subjects of plastic 
art. There is, however, one class of representations, not indeed alto- 
gether unknown to earlier periods, but alien to the genius and charac- 
ter of Greek art, which found great favour with the Romans, viz. the 
personification of abstract ideas, and of the qualities, moods, and 
relations of men. It is true that allegorical figures may be found, 
both in the Poetry and Art of Greece—e.g. Vike (victory), Hebe (youth), 
Areté (valour), Eleutheria (freedom), Eunomia (good order), Euthenia 
(prosperity), Zzmos (famine), JMJomos (blame), Evrzs (contention), 
Phthonos (envy), Paideia (education), Peiza (punishment), Gstros 
(frenzy), Palestra (arena), Agon (contest), Polemos (war), Deimos and 
Phobos (terror and fear), and many others.'' But these were, for the 
most part, the constant subordinate attendants on some superior deity, 
or those who had received their apotheosis, and become true deities in 
the eyes of their worshippers. Zhe Kairos of Lysippus,? indeed, was an 
example of allegory of the most colourless and frigid kind. But in 
general the Greek representations of abstract ideas seem to us more 
real than the Honor, Virtus, Concordia, Fides, A:quitas, Pudicitia, 
Victoria, Spes, Salus, Libertas, Pietas, Harmonia, and Pax of the 
Romans, who assumed the character of distinct and independent 
divinities. Most of these were distinguished solely by external attri- 
butes, and only a few, such as Pallor and Pavor, by characteristic 
attitudes or expression of face. 


' O. Miller, Arch. d. Α΄. sec. 406. 2 Vide supra, p. 481. 
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Analogous to these is another large class of figures in Roman art, 
v1z.— 

The Personifications of Towns, Countries, and Peoples. These, too, 
were known in the best period of Greek art; for we are told that 
-Panzenus, brother or nephew of Pheidias, painted Hellas and Salamis, 
the latter with a beak of a ship as attribute. Euphranor made a 
statue of Hellas crowned by Areté, and Eutychides one of the Tyché 
of Antioch.!. In the period of the Diadochi, as we saw, these semi- 
allegorical figures were grouped with the portrait statues of princes 
and warriors.2, A fresh impulse to the production of this class of 
statues was given in the Roman period by the desire of exhibiting 
conquered cities and nations in the light of captives to the Genius of 
Rome.* An example of this kind is seen in the so-called Porticus ad 
Nationes of the Theatre of Pompey, of which we have no certain re- 
mains, but of which the well-known and highly interesting statue 
called ‘Thusnelda, or ‘Germania devicta, in the Loggia de’ Lanzi, 
at Florence, may give us a vivid idea. That it is intended for a 
German is certain not only from the characteristic face and form, 
but from the shape of the shoes. The artist of the Germania devicta, 
' whether Coponius or another, shows a full sense of the barbarian 
dignity of the person whom he represents, and a manly sympathy 
with her sorrows. The national type, which is exceedingly well ren- 
dered, is evidently copied from Gallic statues from Pergamon, of 
which we have spoken above.‘ 

Of the same character as the foregoing statues were ‘the 
Sixty figures of Gallic nations in relief on an altar at Lugdunum 
(Lyons), consecrated to the deified Augustus.® Of the nature of this 
latter work we may gain some notion from extant monuments; 
viz.— 

I. The fragment of a relief representing tutelary detties of Etru- 
rian cities, discovered at Caere (dod. Cervetri) in 1840, and now in 
the Lateran Museum at Rome. The preserved slab contains the 
images of the towns of Vetulonza, Volct,and Targquzniz. The mutilated 


1 Vide supra, p. 492. Incedunt victz longo ordine gentes. 
2 Vide supra, pp. 90, 179, and 360. 4 Vide supra, p. 561. 
3 Virg. xn. vill. 722 -— 5 Strabo, iv. p. 142. 
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state of the figures renders the interpretation of this relief extremely 
difficult, and a great variety of opinion prevails on the subject. The 
best supported theory is that of Canina, who thinks that the fragment 
in question formed one side of the Emperor Claudius’ square throne, 
each of the sides of which contained four of the Twelve Gods of 
Etruria.' 

II. Zhe Basis of Puteoli (fig. 258), in which we have a copy of the 
reliefs representing towns of Asia Minor on the basis of a statue of 
Tiberius, erected to commemorate an act of imperial beneficence. In 
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the year 17 A.D., we are told, /welve towns of Asia Minor were destroyed 
by an earthquake. A short time afterwards Czéyra, in Pamphylia (in 
23 A.D.), and Ephesus (between 23 and 30 A.D.) met with the same 
fate. Tiberius with prompt generosity, or calculating policy, came to 
the rescue of the afflicted townsmen, and the cities, newly built by 
his aid, erected his statue, of which we have copies on his coins, in the 
vicinity of the Temple of Venus Genetrix. The basis of this statue 
—erected A.D. 20, before the destruction of Cibyra and Ephesus—was 
in the first instance adorned with reliefs of only twelve ruined cities, to 
which those of Cibyra and Ephesus were subsequently added. This 


1 Die antik. Bildw. d. Lateran. Mus. von Canina, Etruria marit. 1. auf dem Titelblatt 
Benndorf u. Schone, Leipz. 1867. Conf. und Tav. ii. p. 28. 
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work was copied on a smaller scale, and in high relief, by the Aw- 
gustales (municipal knights) of Puteoli. The towns represented are 
Sardis and Magnesia, on the front of the basis, to the left and right 
of the inscription; then Phzladelphia, Tmolos, and Cyme, Temnos, 
Cibyra, Myrina, Ephesus, Apollonidea, Hyrcania, and Mostene. The 
sex of the figures is determined by the gender of the name of each 
town ; and in the foreign towns an attempt is made to represent the 
national type both in feature and dress. The different towns are 
further characterised by appropriate symbols and attributes ; 77olos, 


Fic. 258, A. 
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for example, so famous for its vineyards, being represented by a 
thoroughly Bacchanalian figure (fig. 258, 4). 


REPRESENTATIONS OF HISTORICAL PERSONS AND 
EVENTSs. 


Both in its earliest and its best periods the plastic art of Greece 
was so intimately and exclusively associated with religion and 


mythology, that it seldom condescended to take notice of the events. 


and persons of contemporary history. Painting, which was less essen- 
tially religious in its origin and character, was from the very first 
frequently engaged in illustrating and immortalising the more im- 
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portant achievements of nations and individuals, at the time of their 
occurrence. We read, for example, of pictures of the battle of Mara- 
thon by Micon (or Polygnotus) as existing in the Peecile! (στοὰ 
ποικίλη, Or painted hall) at Athens, draccatis εὐδία Persis. Even 
trifling incidents in the battle were here pourtrayed, e.g. the honour- 
able part taken in it by a dog, which some Athenian took with him 
as his fellow combatant.” 

The few instances in which historical events were represented by 
the sculptor at an early period were of a nature to invest the actors 
with a certain heroic character, and thereby to justify the unwonted 
honour conferred on them. To this category belong the statue of 
Miltiades in the bronze group by Pheidias, set up at Delphi after the 
battle of Marathon; the statues of Cleobis and Biton, offered at 
Delphi by the Argives, in honour of the youthful heroes whose 
filial love, according to the touching story of Herodotus,’ was re- 
warded by the ‘best gift of the Gods’—an early death; those of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton;* and that of Telesilla, the Argive 
poetess and heroine, in the act of arraying herself in her armour and 
preparing to lead her countrywomen against the Lacedamonian in- 
vaders.> But notwithstanding these and other exceptions, it may be 
said with truth that the plastic representation of contemporary his- 
torical events did not become common before the age of Alexander, 
whose exploits were invested with a romantic splendour well calcu- 
lated to attract the gaze and inspire the genius of the artist. We 
have seen above that the subjects of some of Lysippus’ most im- 
portant works were taken from the battles of the Macedonian hero. 

Historical sculpture was peculiarly congenial to the Romans, among 
whom it attained its most complete development—a development in 
a great degree independent of Greek prototypes—so that of all phases 
of art this may be considered the most characteristically Roman. It 
was natural, in an age in which success in war was the chief claim to 
place and power, that the successful general should seek the aid of 


' Achan, Wat. Anim. vii. 38. Conf. O. Conf. Tsetz. Chil. iv. p. 120 (ed. Walz.). 
Miiller, 7. der Archaeol. Sec. 135. 2. 3 i. 30. Conf. Pausan. ii. 20. 2. 

3 Alian, Δ. c.: μὴ ἀτιμασθέντος τοῦ κυνὸς 4 Vide supra, p. 109. 
ἀλλὰ ὑπὲρ τοῦ κινδύνου μισθὸν εἰληφότος. 5. Pausan. ii. 28. 8. 
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art to prolong the memory of his warlike exploits. We cannot, in- 
᾿ deed, trace the origin of Plastic representations of events of Roman 
history farther back than the time of the Emperors ; but the practice of 
exhibiting fzctures of actual battles is of an earlier date. J. Valerius 
Maximus Messala is said to have been the first to set up in the wing 
of the Curia Hostilia a picture of his victorious engagement in Sicily 
with the Carthaginians and Hiero the Sicilian king! (A.U.C. 491, B.C. 
265). Lucius Scipio celebrated his victory over Antiochus of Syria, 
near Magnesia, by exhibiting a picture on the Capitol; and Lucius 
Flostilius Mancinus,? who was the first to enter Carthage when it 
was captured by Scipio (B.C. 146), made use of a picture of the city 
and the siege operations to illustrate an account which he gave to 
the delighted Plebs of the various incidents of the war. By this con- 
descension, we are told, he so ingratiated himself with the people 
that they made him consul in the following year. 

Of historical reliefs in sculpture the principal are those which 
adorned the triumphal Arches of Claudius and Titus —the Architrave of 
the Temple of Minerva in the Forum, begun by Domitian, and finished 
by Nerva, and generally called Forum Nerve—the Arch and Pillar of 
. Trajan—and the Arches of Marcus Aurelius and Septimus Severus. 

The Arch of Claudius. Of the reliefs of this arch, which stood in 
the Corso near the Pal. Sciarra, there are two fragments in the Villa 
Borghese. 

The Arch of Titus, in the Velia at the foot of the Palatine, was 
erected in celebration of the taking of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), and 
was consecrated in the reign of Titus’ successor Domitian. On both 
facades of this arch, which was restored in 1822 by Pope Pius VIL., 
runs a narrow frieze, under the Attike, representing the pompa 
triumphalis combined with @ sacrificial procession—priests and their 
attendants, oxen adorned for sacrifice with infula on their horns and 
broad ornamental bands on their backs, and soldiers of the victorious 
army in civil costume, but bearing their shields and insignia. The 
most interesting figure in this group is that of the River God Yordan 
under the form of a bearded man borne on a litter. Each figure in 


1 Plin. WV. #7. xxxv: 22.. Conf. Live xii, 28. a OPIS 2. £7. AERTS 38 
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this frieze stands clearly | out ἐν itself in a quiet and dignified attitude. 
The oxen are all in profile, while the men ‘are nearly or entirely ex 
Jace, which makes a singular impression, and destroys all idea of 
progress. 

On the interior side walls of the arch are two reliefs of larger size. 
The Emperor appears as triumphator on his quadriga, the horses of 
which are led by the Goddess Roma, while a figure of Victory holds a 
garland above his head. He is accompanied by a train of lictors, 
and by soldiers and citizens bearing garlands and branches in their 
hands. On the left side is another portion of the triumphal proces- 
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TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION FROM ARCH OF TITUS, 


sion (fig. 259), composed of warriors in the dress of peace, bearing 
portions of the booty of the plundered city—such as the 7adle with 
the shewbread, the seven-branched Candelabra, the Ark of the Covenant, 
the stlver trumpets, &c. 

In the centre of the arch, again, we see the Apotheosis of the Em- 
peror, who is borne aloft as Divus on the back of an eagle. 

The Arch of Trajan, though no longer standing, is mentioned 
here, because the reliefs with which it was adorned are still extant 
in the Arch of Constantine, of which we shall speak below. 

The Pillar of Trajan, on the other hand, is one of the best pre- 
served monuments of Roman antiquity. This splendid column formed 
the centre of the magnificent Forum: Trajani, built by the Greek 
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architect Apollodorus in 113 A.D., in accordance with a decree of the 
Senate and people of Rome, in commemoration of the Emperor. It is 
altogether about 100 old Roman feet (106 feet) high, and 12 feet in 
diameter below, gradually decreasing to 10} feet above, and consists of 
twenty-three drums of white marble. It was originally surmounted 
by a bronze statue of Trajan, for which Sixtus V. substituted that of 
St. Peter. The rich reliefs with which it is profusely adorned run round 
the pillar in a spiral band, 600 feet in length, which becomes broader 
as it rises, in order that the figures may be better seen. They repre- 
sent the Emperor's campaign against the Dacians, the incidents of 
which are pourtrayed with marvellous accuracy and fulness of detail. 

The pedestal, which is much larger than that of any preceding 
monument of the kind, and contained the ashes of the Emperor, is 
adorned by well executed reliefs of trophics constructed of Parthian 
and Sarmatian weapons. The great height of the Pillar itself with- 
draws from our view the greater portion of the very beautiful and 
elaborate work with which its entire surface is covered ; and it is only 
in casts’ that we can really study or enjoy it. The whole composi- 
tion, which is intended to be a complete chronicle of the Dacian war 
. in stone, consists of more than a hundred different scenes, separated 
from one another by trees on either side. It is said to contain alto- 
gether about 2,500 human figures, besides many horses, &c., all executed 
with great accuracy and finish. 

The main purpose of the whole work which forms the pedestal 
to his statue is the glorification of the Emperor Trajan. Not 
only is almost every warlike operation of the campaign, which, as 
we know, he conducted in person—the engagements of the hostile 
armies—the charges of cavalry—the storming of forts—the passage 
of rivers—the plundering and burning of cities—the execution or par- 
‘doning of prisoners—pourtrayed with the most realistic fidelity, but 
there are innumerable scenes in which the Emperor himself appears, 
encouraging his troops and leading them to the fight—sitting in judg- 
ment on captives—giving audience to envoys—and even protecting 
the women of the vanquished. 


1 There is a fine cast of this pillar in the South Kensington Museum. 
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FROM THE RELIEFS OF TRAJAN’S COLUMN. 
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FIG. 260. 


One of the most striking 
figures on the lower part of 
the pillar is that of the River 
Danube with his nude body 
half out of the water. With 
angry mien he is watching the 
Roman army as they march 
out of the gate of a fortress on 
his bank, and prepare to cross 
a bridge over his stream. 

In another scene we see 
an assault in winter on a Ro- 
man fort by Dacians, with 
their dragon-ensign, some of 
whom have safely crossed the 
ice, while others are falling 
through its broken surface. 
A part of the attacking force 
consists of Parthian (or 
Sarmatian ?) cavalry; and in 
the scale-armour by which 


both man and horse are. 


protected we recognise the 


Cataphracti (Cataphractarii) 
referred to by Tacitus! (fig. 
260). : 


The whole work has an 
especial interest and impor- 
tance in the history of plastic 
art, because it is so characte- 
ristically Roman; and because 
it shows us the greatest height 


1 Hist. i. 79: ‘Lapsantibus equis et 
cataphractarum pondere.’ Cataphracti 
in the Roman army are first mentioned 
in the reign of Constantine. —Amm. 
Marc. xvi. 10. 
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to which merely realistic historical sculpture can attain. As far as 
design and composition are concerned the artists owe nothing to the 
past—they have almost entirely broken with mythology. The whole 
composition contains only two mythological figures—those of Se/éné 
and /upiter tonans—used to indicate might and storm. Their sole 
object is to pourtray with the greatest possible accuracy the actual 
scenes and occurrences of a particular campaign ; and these subjects 
are not ideas but facts, which suggest nothing more than can be 
seen. Many of the figures and faces, however, are not only correctly 
drawn, but of great elegance and beauty, and when compared with 
the analogous historical reliefs of Assyria and Egypt, show us how 
much Greek schooling had done even for the coarse Roman natures 
in respect to knowledge of the human form, and the perception of its 
beauty. 

The Pillar of Antoninus Pius. Of this column of granite, which 
M. Aurelius and Lucius Verus erected in honour of Antoninus Pius, 
only the pedestal, which is now in the gardens of the Vatican, has been 
preserved. The subject of the reliefs in the front is the Apotheosis 
of the deceased Emperor and his wife, Faustina the elder, who are 
borne aloft on the back of @ serpent as Genius of Eternity, and 
attended by two eagles, the official symbols of deification. On two 
sides of the basis the decursio funebris is represented. Notwith- 
standing the great care, and a certain degree of technical skill, mani- 
fested in this work, the effect of the composition as a whole is 
unpleasing and even ridiculous. 

The Arch of M. Aurelius was still standing in good preservation 
on the Corso, near the Palazzo Fiano, as late as the year 1622 A.D., 
when it was removed by order of Pope Alexander VII., because it 
was an obstruction to the horse races during the Carnival. The 
reliefs with which it was adorned are preserved in the Conservatori 
Museum on the Capitol. They represent the Apotheosis of Faustina, 
the infamous wife of Marcus Aurelius, and a@ sacrifice before her 
᾿ temple, which is still standing in the Forum. M. Renan, in a lecture 
delivered in London (1880) says, ‘Dans un bas-relief qui se voit 
encore a Rome au Musée du Capitol, pendant que Faustine est 
enlevée par une Renommée, |’excellent Empereur la suit de terre 

ἜΤ 
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avec un regard plein d’amour. II était arrivé, ce semble, dans les 
derniers temps ἃ se faire illusion ἃ lui-méme et a tout oublier.’ 

The Pillar of Marcus Aurelius. The Senate erected a Temple 
and Pillar to this Emperor after his death. The former, of which re- 
mains have been found, occupied the site of the present Palazzo Chigi; 
the latter is still standing close by in the Piazza Colonna. It bears a 
great resemblance to the Column of Trajan, and its surface is like- 
wise covered with reliefs representing the wars of Marcus Aurelius 
against the Marcomanni on the Danube. The most remarkable scene 
is that which contains the figure of Fupiter Pluvius, from whose 
extended wings and flowing locks refreshing rain descends on the 
Romans. 

The Arch of Septimius Severus is a well-known feature of the 
Forum Romanum. It was erected by the Senate, in 203 A.D., to this 
Emperor and his sons Caracalla and Geta, in honour of his victories 
over the Parthians, Arabians, and Adiabeni. It is built of Pentelican 
marble, and has three arches, a larger one in the centre, and a smaller 
one on each side ; over the latter are reliefs representing some glorious 
achievement in the war. The arch was once surmounted, as we learn 
from a coin of Caracalla, by a triumphal chariot, in which two figures 
were borne, no doubt of Septimius Severus and Caracalla. The subject 
of the relief is very obscure, and the restorations ' entirely arbitrary. 
Each of the four triumphal processions pourtrayed on this arch is 
moving in the direction of a figure of Roma, whom captives supplic- 
ate for mercy. In each relief there is a figure in barbarian dress, 
representing the conquered Parthia; in the angles of the central 
arch are Victories with trophies, and below them “he Seasons. In 
the corners of the side arches are River Gods; and on the base 
of the pillars Romans with captive barbarians. The plastic work 
on this monument has no artistic, but only an historical interest, 
and that a melancholy one; for it shows the depths of degradation 
to which art had sunk in the beginning of the third century of 
our era. 

The Arch of Constantine was erected to this Emperor by the 


' E.g. by Santi Bartoli in his engravings. 
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Senate as a mark of their gratitude to him for delivering the State 
from the tyranny of Maxentius, as we learn from the inscription on 
the Attike. Considering the date of this monument (after 311 A.D.), 
we are surprised at first sight at the comparative excellence of the 
plastic ornament; but, as we have stated above, the greater part 
of it belonged to the Arch of Trajan,.and the rest is entirely 
worthless. ; 

To the sculptures from the Arch of Trajan belong those on the 
Attike. Beginning at the left hand (of the spectator) on the southern 
facade we see: I. Zvajan’s entry into Rome after the first Dacian 
war. II. The continuation of the Via Appia through the Pontine 
Marshes to Brundusium. The Via is personified by a female figure 
with her left hand resting on a wheel, and her right raised towards 
the Emperor. III. Trajan affording his protection to the orphans of 
Sree parents. IV. Trajan sitting on a tribunal, and before him α΄ 
barbarian of rank, probably Parthamasires, King of Armenia. V. 
Trajan bestowing the crown of Parthia on Parthamaspates. V1. War- 
riors dragging two barbarian prisoners into the presence of the Em- 
peror, supposed to be the assassins sent by Decebalus, King of Dacia, 
to murder Trajan. VII. Zhe Emperor addressing his soldiers and 
offering the suovetaurilia (a sacrifice consisting of an ox, a sheep, 
and a pig) for his army. All the heads of Trajan in these 
compositions are new. Below these are eight medallions, in 
which hunting scenes and sacrifices to different deities are repre- 
sented. On the narrow sides of the Attike are two beautiful 
reliefs of battles against the Dacians; and there are two more on 
each side, under the middle arch, one of which represents captives 
supplicating the Emperor, and the other Victory placing a crown on 
his head. 

The inferiority of the reliefs of the time of Constantine is recog- 
nised at the first glance. These are Four Victories in the corners of the 
two smaller arches ; the Basst rilievi which form a frieze round them, 
and represent various actions of the Emperor Constantine— battles, 
triumphal processions, allocutions to the soldiers, &c.; and two medal- 
lions representing the Sun on a Quadriga, and the Moon on a Biga. 


On the pedestal of the pillars, which are of Giallo antico, are so/diers 
Poe 
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and captives.' The character of the work taken from the Arch of 
Trajan is similar to that on his Pillar, of which we have already 
spoken, and in some instances superior to it. There is the same 
correctness and beauty of form, and the same pathetic expression 
in the faces of male and female captives, many of which are of great 
beauty. 


' Beschreibung Rom’s, Plattner und Urlichs. 
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CHAPTER LEV. 


PORTRAIT SCULPTURE. 


THIS branch of sculpture, of which, for want of space, we can only 
speak very briefly, was not only cultivated but attained to its most 
luxuriant growth in Rome. Even in its origin, perhaps, and certainly 
in its development, it was to a great degree independent of Greek art. 


PORTRAITS OF GREEKS. 


In Greece, as we have seen, portrait sculpture was an offshoot 
from the great stock of religious sculpture. The honour of ‘standing 
- in bronze,’! once the exclusive privilege of Gods, was extended first 
to ‘god-like heroes,’ and then to the victors in the Olympic games 
whom ‘the ennobling palm exalted to the Gods.’ Among the first 
who enjoyed this ἡρωικὴ τιμὴ were: Arrachion, the Pancratiast of 
Phigaleia, who was crowned after his death, and whose statue was 
erected by the Phigaleians in their Forum ; Praxidamas of Aégina, 
the boxer, who conquered in Ol. 58 (548 B.c.); and Rhexzbios the 
Opuntian (Ol. 61, B.C. 536). The statues of both the latter were 
carved in wood- -the former of the cypress tree, the latter of the fig- 
tree—and stood near the pillar of Gfénomaus, in the Altis at Olympia.? 

The setting up of statues to distinguished individuals was 
completely secularised— if we may use the expression—in the age of 
Alexander the Great. Not only were portrait statues raised of the 
great conqueror, and of his generals, but it became common to 
bestow a similar honour on all who distinguished themselves in any 
walk of life above their fellow citizens. In the Alexandrian age, in 


1 «Ut stes seneus,’-— Horace. 2 Pausan, vi. 18. 4. 
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which learning succeeded to original creation, the statues and busts of 
poets, orators, and philosophers were in great demand for the decoration 
of the numerous libraries ' and other places of public resort in the great 
centres of Hellenic civilisation, such as Alexandria and Pergamon.? 
Men naturally desire to look on the forms and features of those whose 
works they admire, and it seems probable that most of the statues 
and busts of the great men of Greece of which we read in literature, 
many of which have been preserved, owe their origin to the 
Alexandrian period. Some of these were purely ideal, or rather 
imaginary—e.g. the noble Farnesian dust of Homer‘ at Naples, and the 
greatly inferior ones in the Capitol at Rome, the Louvre, &c., the type 
of which was freely evolved from the artist’s own consciousness ;° as 
was also that of “7:50 in the Villa Albani, of which we have spoken 
above.’ Of a similar imaginary character no doubt were the Seven Wise 
Men by Lysippus, mentioned in the same epigram with AZsop. The 
number of portraits, chiefly busts, of distinguished Greeks which have 
been preserved is extraordinarily great, and seems to indicate an 
attempt—made probably in the Alexandrian period—to form a com- 
plete series of the most famous men in Greek history. Of philosophers 
we have well authenticated portraits, in statues or busts, of Epzmenides 
with closed eyes,’ Azas of Priene,’ Socrates® (perhaps imaginary), 
Plato,” Aristotle" (statue), Epicurus,’? Antisthenes, Theophrastus, 
Diogenes * (statue), Carneades,’ Theon of Smyrna, Zeno,” Chrysippus, 
Posidonius "ὁ (statue), Metrodorus," Hermarchus, &c. 

Of the poets A/ceus is only found on coins, but there are busts of 


Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, &c. 
® Vide supra, p. 486. 
7 In Hall of a Vatican, No, 512. 
5. Chiaramonti Gall. Vatican, 528. 
9 In Vatican, Louvre, B. Mus., &e. 


' *Siquidem nunc ex auro argentove aut 
certe ex ere in bibliothecis dicantur illis 
quorum immortales anime in. locis isdem 
loquuntur.’—Plin. W. H. xxxv. 9. 

* ¢An priores coeperint Alexandrez aut 


Pergami Reges.... non facile dixerim.’—  Capitoline Mus. 
Ibid. ἢ " Statue in Villa Spada, Rome. 
3 Jbid, 2 Hall of the Muses, 498. 


4 Christodorus (Ecphrasis, v. 311), in 3 Statue in Villa Albani. 
speaking of the portrait of Homer, says,  Chiaramonti Gall. Vat. 598, and in 


that it was no mortal who fashioned it, ἀλλ᾽ _— Louvre. 


αὐτὴ πολύμητις ἀνέπλασεν χερσὶν ὙΥΕΞΘΕΕ 
‘Quin immo etiam que non sunt finguntur 
pariuntque desideria on traditos voltus, 
sicut in Homero id evenit.’ 

5 Pausanias says that the Argive Diony- 
sius (Ol. 76-78) made small figures of 


15. Busts of Zeno, in the Hall of the Muses, 
in the Capitol. Mus. and in the Torlonia Mu- 
seum at Rome. 

16 In Louvre. Somewhat doubtful. 

17 Double bust of Metrodorus and Epi- 
curus in Capitol. Conf. copy in the Louvre. 
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Sappho’ in the Vatican, the Villas Albani and Borghese, and in Berlin, 


which are, however, not altogether free from suspicion. 


also interesting statues in the Villa 
Borghese (found in 1836, near Mon- 
tecalvo) of Axacreon, and perhaps 
of Tyrteus. 

But the most.remarkable of all 
is the famous life-size statue of 
Sophocles (fig. 261), in the Lateran.’ 
This gem of all portrait statues (see 
frontispiece) was found not long 
before the year 1839 in Tarracina 
(Anxur), and presented by Count 
Antonelli to Gregory XVI., who 
placed it in his-new museum in the 
Lateran. It was skilfully and cor- 
rectly restored by Tenerani. The 
poet is represented in the ripe age 
of manhood, and not only hand- 
some, as he is known to have 
been, but with a certain easy aris- 
tocratic grace and elegance. He 
is the truest representative of the 
καλοκαγαθός, at the highest period 
of Athenian culture and civilisa- 
tion, trained in all gymnastic and 
warlike exercises, in philosophy 
and science, and in the lighter 
accomplishments of music and the 
dance.’ His well arranged hair and 
elegant dress, and the mingled 


There are 


HIG. 67, 


SOPHOCLES, 


! Christodor. Ecphrasis, ν. 69 :—- 
Πιερικὴ δὲ μέλισσα; λιγύθροος ἕζετο Σαπφώ. 
-2 Vide Monum. d. Inst. Arch. vol. vi. 
Tav. xxv. / Σ 
3 Benndorf u. Schéne, die antikin Bild- 
werke ad. Lateran. Mus, 


4 Athenzeus, i, 20: Σοφοκλῆς δὲ πρὸ: τῷ 
καλὸς γεγενῆσθαι τὴν ὥραν ἣν καὶ ὀρχηστικὴν 
δεδιδαγμένος καὶ μουσικήν, ἔτι παῖς wy παρὰ 
Λάμπρῳ' μετὰ γοῦν τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ναυμαχίαν 
περὶ τρόπαιον γυμνὸς ἀληλιμμένος ἐχόρευσε 
μετὰ λύρας. 
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pride and ssadesty of his bearing, bespeak the man of the world, 
whose genius has not driven him into solitude, but secured him 
an honourable place among the noblest of his countrymen. There 
is a strong individuality in the face, but its general ideal beauty 
is not sacrificed to the realistic tendency which is so marked a 
feature of Roman portraiture. The attitude, though simple, is well 
chosen to show the most graceful lines of the figure ; and the posi- 
tion of the arms—the one gracefully enveloped in the himation, and 
the other firmly planted on the hip—gives to the whole form an air of 
mingled ease and dignity. The face is handsome and full of win- 
ning grace, and bears the stamp not only of the creative genius of the 
poet, but of the experience of the active citizen ; of one who has felt 
both the joys and the sufferings of human lot, and preserved amidst 
them the constitutional calmness,' the gentle benevolence, the tranquil 
meditative piety for which he was renowned and loved by the people 
among whom he lived and sung.” 

The same perfect mastery and exquisite taste are displayed by the 
artist in the treatment of the drapery, the lines of which are so 
arranged, that while it serves all the purposes of a becoming and 
comfortable dress, it awakens in the beholder a sense of harmony 
and beauty. The artist has succeeded in the most difficult of tasks, 
that of giving, as it were, a separate existence to the dress while pre- 
serving its close relation to the wearer. We see that the limbs move 
freely beneath their covering, and that even where the garment cleaves 
most closely it is entirely independent of the form it envelopes.’ 

This statue is supposed by some to be a copy of the bronze original 
set up on the motion of the orator Lycurgus in 368 B.c. ;‘ if so, it 
has been freely translated into marble by an artist of genius, 

Euripides is found in several double busts in combination with 
Sophocles,’ and alone in the Vatican ;° and the life-like seated figures 
of Menander and Posidonius are known to every visitor of Rome. 


' Aristoph. Ran. 740 :— 

ὁ δ᾽ εὔκολος μὲν ἐνθάδ᾽, εὔκολος δ᾽ ἐκεῖ. 
Gentlemanlike and amiable in Hades, as on earth. 
Conf. A‘schylus’ opinion of Sophocles, /ézd. 

ν. 1433. 
? Anthol. Gr. i. p. 100: — 
"Hpép’ ὑπὲρ τύμβοιο Σοφοκλέος, ἠρέμα κισσέ. 
* There is a statuette of Sophocles in the 


Vatican which resembles the Lateran figure. 

Ὁ Lycurgus proposed a decree ὡς χαλκᾶς 
εἰκόνας ἀναθεῖναι τῶν ποιητῶν Αἰσχύλου, 
Σοφοκλέους, Εὐριπίδου x.7.A. 

5 Conf. double bust of Sophocles and an 
unknown poet in the Louvre. 

® There is also a marble statuette of Euri- 
pides in the Louvre. 
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The orators are represented by busts of J/socrates, Lysias, by a 
statue and bust of 4schines, at Naples and in the Louvre respectively, 
and by a statue! and a bust of Demosthenes, in the Vatican. 

Of historians we have only Herodotus and Thucydides in the 
famous double bust at Naples; and 7ucydides alone in the beautiful 
Holkham bust, belonging to Lord Leicester. 

Of Athenian statesmen we have certain portraits of /e/tiades ;? and 
perhaps one of 7emzstocles, in the Vatican bust ; and of the same hero 
with a sailor’s cap and a laurel crown on coins of Lampsacus. The 
best bust of the Olympian Pericles,’ found at Tivoli in 1781, is in the 
British Museum, and there is another in the Vatican. He is repre- 
sented in a helmet, in his character of στρατηγός, and not, as some 
suppose, to conceal his pointed head, which gained him the soubri- 
quets of σχινοκέφαλος and κεφαληγερέτη“." 

Aspasia is the first woman of whom any certain portrait has come 
‘down to us. The Herma-lbust in the Vatican, which is of little 
merit as a work of art, shows us the distinguished friend of Pericles 
veiled, and with interesting though not beautiful features. 

Portraits of Alcibiades are very common. The bust in the Chiara- 
' monti which.with good reason is called Alcibiades, is from the best 
period of Greek art, and combines ideal with individual treatment. 
It does not represent the Dionysiac side of his character, but the 
lower part of the face is characteristic and somewhat sensual, while 
the upper half is more ideal. It hardly, however, gives us an idea of 
the extraordinary beauty for which he was universally celebrated. 

There is a fine statue in the Vatican’ of a warrior full of life and 
vigour, with his advanced foot on a helmet, pressing forward sword 
in hand to the attack. It has been called A/czbiades, though the face 
bears no strong resemblance to the bust of the Athenian hero in the 
Chiaramonti gallery. 

There is also a good Herma-bust of Alcibiades in the Museo Tor- 
lonia at Rome, which formerly stood in the Villa Albani. 


1 Annal, d. Inst. viii. 159. Miiller, H. d. Arch. Sec. 420. 6. 

2. Conf. Pausan. x. 10. 5 Visconti, P. CZ. vol. vi. pl. 30. 
3 Vide supra, p. 236. δ. Annal. d. I, 1866, p. 228. 

4 Cratin. Ch7r. 3. Cratin. @pzrr. 1 and 7 Visconti, P. CZ. 


Plut. Perzcles, 3. Couf. Pausan. x. 10. I. 
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There is a highly interesting statue in the Vatican to which Vis- 
conti gave the name of Phocion, by which it is still called for want 
of a better. It is no doubt a portrait, but it is treated in an ideal 
manner, in marked contrast to the highly characteristic portraits of 
Demosthenes and others. He is not clothed in the dress of actual 
life, but in a helmet and a simple cavalry cloak of some thick sub- 
stance, with few folds, to express, as it were, the severe and simple 
character of the wearer. The figure was well known in antiquity, 
for it was copied in the time of Augustus as a Hermes by a cele- 
brated stone-carver named Dioscurides. 

We have already noticed some of the portrait busts of A/exander.' 
The features of many of his successors are known from coins. 


ROMAN PORTRAIT SCULPTURE. 


The fact that Roman portrait sculpture received a great impulse 
from the migration of Greek art to Rome, and was practised there 
almost exclusively by Greek artists, has given rise to the belief that 
it was a mere foreign importation from Greece. Even Pliny? is under 
this impression when he says, ‘ The practice of setting up statues was 
received (from Athens) by the whole world with an ambition natural 
to man; and in the fora of all municipal towns statues began to be 
erected as ornaments, that the memory of distinguished men might 
be prolonged, and their honours inscribed on the bases of statues 
(during their lives), that they might not be read on their sepulchres 
alone.’ We know that the practice of preserving likenesses of departed 
ancestors prevailed in Rome from the earliest period, and that the 
jus tmaginum was among the most cherished of patrician privileges. 
These likenesses, or masks, were taken from the face of the dead in 
wax, and were worn in the funeral procession by one of the mourners, 
who also assumed the dress and insignia of the departed.* In these 
waxen images the great object aimed at was not so much perfection 
of art as perfect resemblance, and this characteristic tendency, by 


' Vide supra, p. 484. ponebantur armariis.’—Plin. WW. /7. xxxv. 3. 
SLs ῊΝ χχχιῖν, 87. Conf. Ovid, Her. xiii. 152 :— 
* * Non signa externorum artificum nec cera Que referat vultus, est mihi cera tuos. 

aut marmora expressi cera vuitus singulis dis- 
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which Roman is distinguished from Greek portrait sculpture, may be 
traced throughout its whole development. | 
The date of the first portraits in Rome is extremely uncertain. 
The statues of the kings,! which were probably copied from waxen 
images, were almost certainly of a later date than the persons 
represented ; as were also those of the Sibyls, Horatius Cocles, Clelia, 
Taratia Gaia, Attus Navus, and others.2, Roman writers* say that 
Romulus set up his own statue crowned by Victory on a Quadriga 
made from the bronze which was carried off as booty from Camerinum. 
The first authentic busts appear to be those of Sczpio Africanus, 
and we read that a statue of the poet Luczus A ttius (170-103 B.C.), 
‘of the largest size,’ was offered in the Temple of the Camenez.‘ It 
is evident that statues were set up in great numbers in the middle of 
the second century B.C., for in 158 B.c. Cornelius Scipio and M. Popilius 
‘ordered that all statues should be removed from the Forum which had 
not been placed there by the authority of the Senate and People of 
Rome. The heroic statue of Pompey in the Villa Spada at Rome is 
open to suspicion. Of $ulius Cesar there are several portraits—the 
Farnese and Capitoline busts, the fine head in Berlin, and another in 
the Pal. Casali at Rome. Of his destroyer, Funzus Brutus, there is a 
bust in the Capitoline Museum. We have also portraits of the chief 
Roman poets, and their great patron Mecenas ; and of the orators we 
have Hortensius and Cicero. One of the most interesting portrait statues 
is the seated figure of Claudius Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse 
(212 B.C.), in the Capitoline Museum, in which the character of the rude 
stern soldier of ancient Rome is represented with singular force and 
truth. He wears the coarse woollen tunic instead of the linen dress of 
more luxurious times, and the face, though rugged and unsympathising, 
has a simple dignity and earnestness which attracts and interests us. 
Another example of the Roman citizen in the simple period of 
the early Republic is found in the Vatican group called, without any 
warrant, ‘ Cato and Portia. ‘This work was imitated on the tomb of 
Niebuhr and his wife, at Bonn, by order of the late King of Prussia. 
_ Even distinguished barbarians found a sculptor, and one of the 


1 Plin, V. 27. xxxiv. 23. ᾿ 2 bid. 20-28. 
3 Dion. Halicarn. Antig. Rom. Il. i. 54, p. 1123 ν. 25. 284. 4 Plin. xxxiy. 19. 
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most remarkable busts in the Capitol at Rome is that of a noble 
German (to judge by the thin beard peculiar to the Teutonic race), 
which some regard as a portrait of the hero Arminius. 

But the great mass of extant Roman statues and busts represent 
the Emperors, members of their families, and their chief ministers and 
favourites. A good example of the dusts is the life-like head of Galba 
in the Capitol (fig. 262). Augustus is said to have conceived the truly 
Roman idea of setting up a complete series of portraits of illus- 
trious Romans from Atneas downwards. The whole imperial period 
is represented by existing portraits, and, as we learn from Horace, the 
desire ‘to stand in bronze’ penetrated even 
into the smallest municipia. As the demand 
for statues, especially of the Emperors, 
grew, it became customary to fashion them 
after fixed types of attitude, gesture, and 
dress, as priests, warriors, magistrates, 


Fic. 262. 


scholars, &c. These were kept in stock, so 
that when an order was received for ἃ member 
of any of these classes, it was only necessary 
to add the head. The principal divisions 
were into Naturalistic and Jdeal statues. 
The former of these was subdivided into: 
I. Effigies togate, to which class belong 
several statues of Emperors 7” civili habitu, 
as chiefs of the Senate or as Pontiffs. Some 
busts belonging to this category have the corona civica, as the Munich 
bust of Augustus ; others, as the bust of Augustus at Madrid, have the 
corona radiata, which was the official emblem of the deification of a 
deceased emperor. Nero alone assumed, on coins,' the rays or halo of 
divinity during his lifetime, as the alter ego of Phoebus Apollo on 
earth. II. Statue thoracate, or statues in armour, for the most part 
figures of Emperors at the head of the army engaged in haranguing 
the troops (a//ocutio), an occupation tending to throw the figure into an 
attitude of manly dignity. Of this class of statues we have several 


BUST OF GALBA, 


' Eckhel, vi. p. 269. 
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remarkable specimens. One of these, representing Augustus, is of 
such extraordinary merit as to deserve a closer examination. 

The Statue of Augustus in the Vatican (fig. 263), in the attitude of 
an Imperator haranguing his troops, was discovered in 1863, in a 
villa built by Livia, the wife of Augustus, at Porta Prima, about nine 
miles from the Porta del Popolo in Rome. . He appears here in the 
pride of manly strength and absolute power, firmly planted on the 
right foot, stretching out the right arm as if to command silence and 
attention, and holding a sceptre loosely in the left hand. The clear 
‘searching gaze of the eyes has the charac- 
teristic coldness which affected Niebuhr so 
much that he declared that he could not 
work quietly with a bust of Augustus in the 
room.' The brow is broad and massive, the 
eyebrows are sharply defined, the deep-set 
eyes are very carefully chiselled, and the 


Fic. 263. 


simple and natural arrangement of the hair 
suits well with the native dignity of the man, 
which owes but little to the insignia of his 
‘power. The bare head and naked legs and 
feet give an heroic character to the form. 
The likeness is perfectly preserved, and yet 
the artist has thrown around the whole figure 
an air of quiet majesty which is almost ideal. 
The details of the dress, though elaborated 
with the greatest care and nicety, do not 
' detract from the general effect. 

Over the scarlet tunic the Emperor wears a breastplate richly orna- 
mented with reliefs, which is, in all probability, an accurate copy 
of a real coat of mail. How beautiful and delicate the chiselling 
of armour in those days was may be gathered from the fine specimen 
found in Pompeii, and from the epaulet of a breastplate in the British 
Museum, on which there is an exquisite relief of Ajax and an Amazon. 
Round his loins a mantle is loosely wrapped, both ends of which meet 


STATUE OF AUGUSTUS. 


' ©, Jahn, Pop. Aufs. 286. 
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on the left arm, and fall to below the knee. The Cupid riding on a 
dolphin by his right foot reminds us that Venus was the great proge- 
netrix of the Julian race, and the especial patroness of the Emperor.! 

The plastic decoration of the breastplate has an unusual degree 
of interest, because it refers to the recovery (17 B.C.) of the Roman 
standards taken from Crassus by the Parthians—an event which 


formed one of the chief glories of Augustus’ reign. 


Tua, Czesar, ztas 
Fruges et agris retulit uberes 
Et signa nostro restituit Jovi, 
Derepta Parthorum superbis 
Postibus.? 


The scene is arranged with a nice sense of symmetry and harmony, 
and skilfully adapted to the nature of the space which it occupies. At 
the top of the breastplate is the figure of the bearded Celus (God of 
heaven), nude to the waist, holding up a purple curtain, which forms 
an arch above his head. Immediately below him is He/zos (the Sun- 
god), dressed in the long robe of the Greek charioteer, standing ona 
chariot of scarlet, and driving a team of four furious horses.’ Before 
him floats a light female figure on outspread wings of blue, with an 
oinochoe in her hand, and bearing on her back another female form, 
whose veil is arched above her, and who holds a torch. In these we 
see Pandrosos (the Dew-goddess) and Axrora, the fair forerunner of 
the rising Sun. 

At the bottom of the field, answering to Czlus at the top, is Ge 
(the Earth-goddess), wearing a garland of corn in her blonde hair, 
and holding a cornucopie in her right hand. Two Uittle children | 
nestle by her left breast. A little above the reclining figure of the 
universal Mother, on her right and left respectively, are Afo/lo, to 
whose aid Augustus owed the victory of Actium, and Diana. The 
former, robed in a scarlet mantle, and holding his lyre, is mounted on 
a griffin with blue wings; the latter, also with scarlet drapery, and 
bearing her attributes, the quiver and torch, is riding a reddish brown 
stag. In the centre of the whole composition stand the two main 


' *Clarus Anchisz Venerisque sanguis.’— Hor. Carm. Sec. v. 50. 
2 ΟΣ ὍΔ, ἦν, 2 5.. -ἃ: 3 «Alme Sol,’ &c.—Hor. Carm. Secul. 
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figures. To the left is a Roman general—no doubt intended for 
Augustus himself—holding out his hand to receive the Roman eagles, 
lost by Crassus, from a Parthian distinguished by his bow and quiver 
and trowsers. The armour of the Emperor was coloured blue and 
red, his tunic was scarlet, his mantle purple, and his helmet blue. The 
bearded Parthian in scarlet tunic and blue trowsers is holding up the 
insignia with both hands, and presenting them to the conqueror, but 
without any sign of servile fear. By the side of Augustus is the Wolf, 
the favourite beast of Mars, in whose Temple of Mars Ultor, still 
standing in Rome, the recovered standards were deposited. The 
wolf is an appropriate attendant on Augustus, as indicating the favour 
of the God of War, who was also the father of the first kings of 
Rome. To the right and left of the central group are two seated 
figures, with heads bowed, as if in humiliation and grief. These are 
probably intended to represent Ce/¢ts (or Germans, whom the Romans 
confounded with them), judging from che doar on the standard, and 
the trumpet ending in the head of a beast.! 

It is interesting to compare this noble statue, which represents the 
first Emperor in the pride of manhood, with the beautiful bust in the 


- Vatican, known under the name of the ‘ Young Augustus, on the one 


hand, and on the other with she statue of Augustus (also in the 
Vatican) bearing all the marks of advanced age, and veiled as a 
priest—one of the Fratres Arvales of Divus Cesar. 

III. The Statue equestres, ‘ orto sine dubio a Greecis exemplo,’ says 
Pliny,? of which we have a good specimen in ¢he Young Caligula, or 
Caracalla, of the British Museum ; in the two Balbi at Naples ; and in 
the Marcus Aurelius of gilt bronze, on the Capitol. 

IV. Statue in bigis aut quadrigis, statues in two-, four-, and (in the 
case of Augustus) six-horsed chariots, and chariots drawn by elephants. 

In the second great division—the Ideal statues—an attempt was 
made to invest the person represented with the attributes of a hero 
ora God. These, too, are subdivided into classes: I. Efigies nude 


1 See an exhaustive analysis of this work Ociee stat cures eneus, alti eb 
: ᾽ a Ἢ uadrijuges in vestibulis, atque ipse feroci 
= 0. Jahn s Populiire Aufsitze. Bellatore sedens curvatum hastile minatur 
XXXIV. 10. Eminus et statua meditatur preelia lusca. 
3 Juvenal, vii. 125 :— 
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tenentes hastam Cale figures holding a lance), called Statue Achillee; 
and generally supposed to have been made after the model of the 
Ephebi in the Greek gymnasia. It seems, however, more probable 
that they were intended to imitate the statues of Olympian victors. 
Of these we have many examples, e.g. the noble statue of Pompey (Ὁ) 
in the Villa Spada at Rome, the colossal statue of Agrippa, taken 
from the Pantheon (?) in the Pal. Grimani, and many others.? 

II. Detfied Emperors. The opinion so coarsely expressed by the 
flatterers of Demetrius Poliorcetes, that he was virtually their only 
deity, was still more deeply and universally entertained by the 
Romans in respect to their Emperors.’ Little surprise, therefore, and 
no opposition were aroused when the masters of the Roman world 
assumed the form and attributes of divinity. In this innovation the 
way was led by Alexander the Great, whom Apelles the painter 
represented as Zeus on earth, with the thunderbolt in his hand. The 
most familiar example of the same kind from the Roman period is the 
statue of Nerva as Fupiter in the Vatican. He is seated in the typical 
form and attitude of the great father of Gods and men, with the upper 
part of the body bare, and the lower limbs wrapped in the himation.* 

The same classification holds good for the statues of Roman 
qomen, many of which are of great interest and beauty. The female 
members of the Imperial family, who play so great and generally so 
sinister a part in Roman history, are represented in the attitude and 
costume of common life, as well as in ideal and godlike forms, 
and we have splendid representatives of both these classes. Of 


the former no better example can be found than the graceful and 


majestic figure of the elder Agrippina (fig. 264) ; of whose high and 
somewhat impetuous spirit, tempered and turned to good by her 
impenetrable purity and conjugal love, and of whose guileless nature,’ 
unhappy life, and early death the great historian has given such an 


interesting and pathetic picture. Her powerful and vigorous yet — 3 


1 Plin. xxxiv. 10. O Melibeee, Deus nobis hzc otia fecit ; 
arg τοῖν saat ᾿ς τ χέραλνμδ γαδντοος ἡμὰς 
or. Od. iii. 5. 2: - ter po : 
5 ; ; 5 ¢ Paullo commotior nisi quod castitate et — 
Praesens divus habebitur mariti amore quamvis indomitum animum in 
Augustus, adjectis Britannis _ bonum vertebat.’—Tac. Annal. ii. 43 


Imperio. vibusque Persis. ᾿ z ῷ : P 
ee . 6 ¢Simulationum nescia.’ — Jbid. i. 33 


Conf. iv. 5. 25. Virg. Zcl. i. 6 :--- Conf. iv. 52, 53, δῷ 
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elegant form, completely robed from neck to feet in the long tunic, 
with the chlamys over the knees, rests in an easy and grace- 
ful attitude on a chair. The outstretched and crossed legs denote 
complete repose, but it is not the repose of habitual self-indulgence or 
listlessness. The proud and stately bearing of the finely shaped head. 
bespeaks the innate greatness of mind which enabled her to take on 
herself the duties of a general, to rebuke the timidity of the less 
heroic men who would have broken up the bridge over the Rhine, to 
encourage and reward the victorious legions of her husband by her 
thanks and praises, and to minister with her own hands to the wants 
of the sick and wounded. It is altogether a noble work of art, and, 
always excepting the matchless Olympian dames of the Parthenon 
pediment, who are not 


FIG. 264. 


of this world, we know 


female form in sta- 
tuary in which the 
mingled grace and 
dignity and the aris- 


the high-born lady 
are better pourtrayed. 
Analogous to this ad- 
mirable work are; 


the affecting statue at 


Naples, of the younger 
Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero, at an advanced period of life ; and the statue of /zvza (?), the 
wife of Augustus, in the Museo Torlonia, in the Lungara at Rome.' 
The ‘refined taste in dress displayed in these figures, and in 
other works of the Roman period—e.g. the so-called Pudigitia of 
the Vatican—carries us back to the golden age of Greek art. That 
the noble and graceful drapery which we meet with in sculpture was 
in actual use is proved by the exquisite draped figures of ladies in 


AGRIPPINA THE ELDER, 


1 Publ. in AZon. d. Inst. Vol. xi, Tav. 11, 
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terra cotta from Tanagra and other places, which belong to the best 
period of Greek art (fig. 265). 

Among the portrait busts of Roman ladies deservedly celebrated 
for their beauty is the so-called ‘ C/ytze, bought in 1772 at Naples by 
Townley, and now in the British Museum.' The name is arbitrarily 
given to it because it rises from the leaves of a sunflower, into which 
Ovid? relates that the lovelorn maiden Clytie was transformed. It 

Fic. 265. is quite unnecessary to look for a mytho- 
logical explanation of this pretty motzf, 
the object of which is purely decorative, 
designed to give the charming head the 
appearance of a flower rising out of its 
calyx. 

The great ladies of Rome, like their 
fathers and husbands, were frequently in- 
vested with various forms and _attri- 
butes of divinity. A striking example of a 
deified woman is the noble statue of some 
unknown Empress in the forin of Funo, in 
the Capitoline Museum. via, the wife 
of Augustus, appears as Ceres; Fudlta, his 
daughter, as Cora (Proserpine) or Flora ; 
Domitia as Diana. “ΤῈ was not until after 
ae Hadrian’s time that-the ladies of the im- 

STATUETTE OF TERRA-COTTA. ~ nerial court were sufficiently ‘ enlightened ’ 
to allow themselves to be represented in the form of Venus. In such 
cases the end was certainly not satisfactory enough to justify the 
means, for the poor prosaic face and absurd coiffure of the latest 
fashion present a startling contrast to the ideal forms of the nude. 
Among the best known examples in the Vatican are: the statues of 
Fulia Soemias, mother of Heliogabalus, with a moveable perruque ;* 
Sallustia,’ wife of Lucius Verus; and Sadzuva, wife of Hadrian, in 
transparent drapery, with the apple of Paris in her hand.’ 


1 Ellis, Zozwnley Gall. ii. p. 20. 3. Visconti, Pio. ΟἽ. ii. 51. 
2 Met. iv. 269 :— 4 Jbid. 52. 

_ Tila suum, quamvis radive tenetur, > Chiaramonti Gall. Vatican, No. 546. 
Vertitur ad Solem mutataque servat amorem. 
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(CONTINUED). 


ANTINOUS. 


THE story of Antinous throws a strange and lurid light on the im- 
becility and corruption of the Roman world, which not only awarded 
divine honours to its Emperors after death, but received a god at the 
hands of a living Emperor in the person of an obscure Bithynian 
youth. 

Among the plastic representations of the second century of our 
era, the only one which possesses any real novelty or originality is 
that of this favourite of Hadrian. In this well-known figure we have a 
new type which has no antecedents in earlier art, and does not seem to 
have been further developed at a later period. But though it thus 
stands alone, it can hardly be said to be the new ideal creation of the 
unknown artist—-it is simply the more or less idealised portrait of a 
real individual. 

Little is known of the short career of Antinous beyond the ex- 
travagant affection shown him by the Emperor Hadrian. He was 
born of unknown parents in Bithynium! (or Claudiopolis) in Bithynia, 
and was brought very early in life—probably on account of his re- 
markable beauty—to the imperial court at Rome. He immediately 
attracted the attention of the Emperor, whose inseparable companion 
he became, and with whom he travelled through the eastern portion 
of the Roman Empire. Among other countries they visited Egypt, 
which possessed strong attractions to a lover of antiquity and mystery 


1 There is a coin of Bithynium, where @EON. On the reverse are a herdsman and 
Hadrian was born, bearing the head of An- a bull.—Eckhel, vi. 528. 
tinous with the legend H ΠΑΤΡῚΣ ANTINOON 
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like Hadrian. During an excursion on the Nile, in the year of Grace 
130 or 132, Antinous was drowned—by accident, as the Emperor re- 
ported in his letter to the- Senate, but in all probability by an act of 
self-devotion.' The Magi, glad, no doubt, to have an opportunity of 
making themselves important in the eyes of their master, had predicted 
danger to Hadrian’s life, and demanded a substitute, as the only 
means of prolonging it. Such a prediction would take great hold on 
Hadrian’s superstitious mind,’ and the more real and near the peril 
secmed to his fears the greater in his eyes was the merit of Antinous, 
who voluntarily, as was said, appeased the dark powers of fate by the 
sacrifice of his young life and brilliant prospects. The gratitude and 
regret of the Emperor were unbounded, and no doubt sincere. He 
summoned the whole world to sympathise with his grief, and to 
pay divine honours to the glorious martyr of devoted loyalty. The 
town of Besa, in the Thebais, near which Antinous was drowned, re- 
ceived the name of Axtinoopolis, and was rebuilt in the Grecian style. 
Temples were erected for his worship both in Egypt and Greece ; 
oracles were delivered in his name; games instituted in his honour ; 
and countless statues of him set up in every part of the Empire. His 
departed soul appeared in the shape of a new star (between Aquila 
and the Zodiac), which still bears his name. Pausanias, in speaking 
of him, says, ‘I never saw Antinous alive, but I have seen statues and 
pictures of him. . , .. There is a house in the Gymnasium of the 
Mantineans which contains statues of Antinous . .. . and many pic- 
tures of him, mostly in the form of Dionysus.’ But he was also repre- 
sented under the form of Pythius Apollo, Hermes, Heracles, Aristzus, 
Ganymede, and Agathodemon. Many of these have been preserved, 
and Levezow’ treats of no less than ten statues and eighteen busts, most 
of which were discovered in the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. Of 
the statues the most noteworthy are: the colossal figure of Antinous- 
Bacchus in the Vatican Museum, and the Axtinous Hermes (fig. 266) 


' Dio Cassius, Ixix. 11: εἴτ᾽ οὖν eis τὸν 
Νεῖλον ἐμπεσὼν ὡς ’Adpiavds γραφει (to the 
Senate, c. 2, or in his life, Spartian. c. 16) 
εἴτε καὶ ἱερουργηθείς, ὡς ἡ ἀλήθεια ἔχει. 
Conf, Spartian. Hadrian, 14, and Aurel. 
Vict. 14, and Tertullian (de Cor, Mi}. 13), 


who calls him ‘ misellum Archemorum.’ 

2 Dio Cassius, ibid. rd Te yap ἄλλα περιερ- 
yéraros Ἀδριανὸς ὥσπερ εἶπον ἐγένετο kal μαντι- 
velais καὶ μαγγανείαις τε παντοδαπαῖς ἐχρῆτο. 

3K. Levezow, tber d. Antinous, &c., 
Berlin, 1898, 
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in the Capitol. The finest busts are: one im the Sala Rotonda of 


the Vatican; the Antinous Mondragone in the 
Louvre; and the magnificent alto-rilievo bust in 
the Villa Albani (fig. 267). All these works 
show the same very peculiar features by which 
the most casual observer cannot fail to recog- 
nise the unhappy favourite of Hadrian. The 
skull is of great breadth, the forehead low and 
prominent, and shaded by clusters of locks. 
The eyes are deep set and half closed, and the 
cheeks and chin are full and round. The 
broad and highly arched chest gives an appear- 
ance of robust strength, which is, however, 
marred by the effeminate fullness and softness 
of the limbs. But, after all, the most striking 
characteristic of Antinous is the pensive incli- 
nation of the head, and the fixed dreamy gaze 
of the half-closed eyes. The singular expression 
of the face has been accounted for by supposing 


were soon to flow over his life- 


ANTINOUS AS HERMES. 


‘that he is- gazing with mysterious foreboding on the waves which 


Fic. 267. 


less body.' Such an explanation, 
however ingenious and pleasing, 
seems hardly justified. 

It is difficult to analyse the 
feeling which this strange being, 
so unlike anything else which 
we have met with in Greek or 
Roman art, excites in the be- 
holder. He is young, beautiful, 
and strong, but the contempla- 
tion of his youth and strength 
and beauty does not yield us 


unmixed pleasure. Nor does the 


RELIEF IN VILLA ALBANI,. 


1 Welcker, Kunst-A/useum zu Bonn, Ὁ. 53: 
‘Es ist denkbar dass der Kiinstler den An- 
tinous fasste in dem Augenblick seiner 


Weihung, da er (wie Gothe’s Fischer) starr 
auf die Wellen blickt die ihn aufnehmen 
sollen.’ 
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strange sadness of the face call forth that not unpleasing sympathy 
with which we regard the ‘ deaux chagrins, the ‘sweet sorrows’ of 
youth, which we know will pass away like clouds in April. The look 
of Antinous is one of an almost sullen despair ; it betrays a morbid 
condition of the mind, and produces an undefined, incongruous, and 
almost painful impression upon us. 

The colossal statue of Antinous-Bacchus in the Vatican, referred 
to above, was discovered in Palestrina (or Hadrian’s Villa ?) in the 
beginning of last century by Gavin Hamilton, and has been lately 
removed from the Lateran. The garment, probably of bronze, which 
wrapt the middle of the body, was missing, and was restored in 
marble by Pierre. The pine-cone on the crown of the head, and 
the thyrsus in the left hand, are also restorations. In his character of 
Bacchus he wears the long locks appropriate to the God, and the ivy 
crown, which the artist has elaborated with the greatest care and 
skill. In some respects the Bacchus-type seems to be peculiarly 
suited for the ideal representation of the deified Antinous, who, like 
the God, was young and beautiful, pleasure-loving and luxurious, yet 
subject to melancholy. But how different is the romantic dreamy 
sadness — 


‘Sad as night for very wantonness ’— 


which is only one form of youthful enjoyment, in the face of Bacchus 
from the dark hopeless brooding of this victim of a gloomy supersti- 
tion ! 

The Statue of Antinous in the Capitol. The designation given 
to this statue, from the likeness which it bears to other heads 
of the same hero, might perhaps be disputed on account of the 
short curly hair, and the manner in which the iris of the eye is 
marked. But he probably appears here in the character of Mercury 
(fig. 266). 

The Bust of Antinous in. the Louvre, known by the name of 
Mondragone, a Villa in Frascati, is perhaps the finest of the many 
heads of the beautiful Bithynian. The hair is arranged under a 
fillet or tania in a manner which is not unknown in Greek works, 
and it is evident, from the holes round the head, that a metal 
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garland once encircled it. The eyes, which are now wanting, 
were separately formed of onyx or ivory, and let into the eye-holes. 
Winckelmann! is loud in his praises of this beautiful bust, and 
points out more especially the skilful treatment of its colossal pro- 
portions, and the exquisite elaboration of the hair, which, he says, is 
unrivalled in the whole of antiquity.2 On either side hang two long, 
and some shorter and thinner, locks of hair, such as are found on 
heads of Dionysus. In this case, too, the head was encircled by 
a garland of ivy or vine-leaves, of which only the leafless stalks 
remain. 

The well-known and very beautiful Relie/-bust in the Villa Albani, 
found in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, probably belonged to a larger 
composition. Winckelmann thought that it represented the consecra- 
tion of Antinous as a charioteer ascending Olympus, but this inter- 
pretation hardly suits the position of the figure. The left hand 
probably held a garland, but what the lost attribute was intended to 
denote we are ata loss to conjecture. This bust is peculiar in one 
respect, that it represents Antinous in his own character and not, as 
usual, in that of a god. 

There is-also a Bacchic bust of Antinous in the British Museum, 
and a statue in the Egypiian style in the Augusteum at Dresden, 
and many others, all of which will be found in the work of Levezow. 


SARCOPHAGI. 


Even the age of the Antonines had its own peculiar growth 
and development of plastic art, which testifies to its extraordinary 
vitality—-we mean the relief decorations of those stone coffins, which 
under the name of Sarcophagi have come down to us in such 
extraordinary numbers. In the early history both of Greece and 
Rome we find the customs of burying the dead generally prevalent ; 
nor did the practice ever become entirely obsolete. Socrates speaks 


1 Kunstgesch, xii. 1. 17. Kunst dieser sowohl als aller Zeiten sind 

2 Winckelm. X.-G. xii. 1.17, 18. He  swet Bildnisse des Antinous, das eine erhoben 
says that both heads were garlanded with the _—_gearbeitet in der Villa Albani, das andere 
lotus. Such garlands were called Antinoeiaat εἴη kolossalischer Kopf in der Villa Mondra- 
Alexandria. ‘ Die Ehre und die Krone der gone.’ 
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of it as uncertain whether his body would be buried or burned. In 
the first century of the Roman Empire, with which we are now more 
immediately concerned, the burning of bodies was the prevailing, 
though not the exclusive custom, and it was not until the time 
of the Antonines that burying became once more general.' It was 
from this period, too, that the great majority of Sarcophagi have 
come down to us, most of which are profusely adorned with plastic 
ornament. 

The Sarcophagus was a large stone coffin, capable of holding 
one or two bodies (dzsomum). It derived its name (flesh-eater) 
from having been first made of a stone found at Assos, in the 
Troas, which is said to have consumed all the body but the 
teeth in the course of forty days.? The relief ornament on the 
Sarcophagi, which were hewn from a single block, was generally 
confined to the front and the two narrow ends, although in some 
few cases, as in the Fugger Amazon-Sarcophagus in the Belvedere 
Museum at Vienna, all four sides are similarly adorned. 

From what has been said above, and especially from the very 
late origin of nearly, though not quite, all the Sarcophagi which we 
possess, we cannot of course look for any high degree of artistic 
merit in the sculptures which adorn them. Yet some of the designs 
bespeak and embody the deepest and noblest feelings and aspira- 
tions of our nature. ‘A whole cornucopiz of poetic flowers has 
been poured out in the Roman sarcophagi over the resting-places of 
the dead.’ 

The subjects of the great majority of Sarcophagus reliefs are 
either mythological or allegorical, and indicate an analogy between 
the fate of the deceased and some person renowned in fable. This 
analogy is often of the most general kind, as, for example, where the 
race of life is signified by the chariot race of Pelops and Oinomaus, 
or by a race of winged Cupids; or where the toils and hardships, 
the struggles and dangers, of human existence, are represented by 


‘ Lucian speaks too loosely when he says name was subsequently applied indiscrim- 
that the Greeks burned and the Persians _ inately to all stone coffins. Conf. Juvenal, 
buried their dead. x. 170, ‘ Sarcophago contentus est.’ 

3 Plin. MW. H. ii. 98 and xxxvi. 27. The 3 Feuerbach, Vatican. Apollo, p. 317. 
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the battle of the Amazons and the Centaurs, in which case free use 
is made of the Phigaleian and Halicarnassian friezes. In other 
scenes nothing more seems indicated than the sudden violence 
with which the young and the happy are snatched away by death 
from the enjoyments and the hopes of life; as, for example, the 
Rape of Proserpine from the flowery fields of Enna ; the Rape of the 
daughters of Leucippus by the Dioscurt ; the much lamented Death 
of the beautiful Adonis, and the Massacre of the blooming Niobids.' 
The very frequent representations of Bacchanalian myths may have 
both a merely superficial import, as signifying the tumultuous joys of 
the past life; or a deeper meaning, in connexion with the mysteries 
of the Dionysiac worship, and the hopes of awakening to a new life of 
pleasure. 

In a few motifs, however, the reference to the immortality of 
the scul, and to the παλιυγγενεσία, or new birth to a better and 
more enduring life, is more certain and direct. Among these are the 
story of Alcestzs, whose self-devotion for her dastardly husband was 
rewarded by restoration to the upper world ; the beautiful myth of 


Endymion and Diana, in which soft slumber is followed by a joyful 


awakening in the arms of the beloved; the story of Proteszlaus 
and his devoted wife Laodameta; and, above all, in the touching 
legend of Eros and Psyche, in which long separation, with trial and 
suffering, is followed by reunion in a state of perfect love and 
never-ending bliss. 

Our limits will not allow us to pursue this subject, although it 
derives an especial interest from its intimate connexion with Christian 
ideas and Christian art. It must suffice to say that the whole of 
mythology is ransacked to find types for the expression of every 
phase of feeling connected with death alone, or with death as the 
passage to new life. : 

Among the best known and most beautiful Sarcophagi are the 

Amazon-sarcophagus in Vztenna, referred to above, the reliefs of 
which are so excellent, both in design and execution, that writers 


1 Vide the Niobid Sarcophagus in the Pio. Clem. Mus. of the Vatican.—Visconti, Mus. 
Pio. Clem. iv. pl. 17. » 
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have been misled to claim for them a Greek origin, and to assign them 
to the age of Praxitcles, or to even an earlier period. It is too evident 
that the artist has made use of the sculptures of the Mausoleum to 
allow of our entertaining this opinion. 

The Niobid-Sarcophagus in the Vatican, the remarkable feature of | 
which—as of all the sarcophagi with the same mot7/, when compared 
with the Florentine group—is that Niobe herself is in no way made a 
prominent figure. 

The Bacchus-sarcophagus in the Capitol, on which are represented 
Nymphs bathing the infant Bacchus, and amusing him with the clash 
of the cymbals. The peculiar feature of these reliefs, which space 
will not allow us to describe more exactly, is the admixture of the 
comic element in the central scene, where Sz/enus 15 whipping a 
little Satyr boy, while in the background az old Satyr 15 stealthily 
Sipping wine. 

Other favourite subjects for Sarcophagi are the Rape of the 
daughters of Leucippus by the Dioscuri (Vatican) ; Achilles with the 
daughters of Lycomedes ; Achilles and the Amazons (Mus. Pio, Clem.) ; 
Hippolytus and Phedra (St. Petersburg and Lateran, Rome) ; Afollo 
and Marsyas (Paris); Marine Gods and Goddesses (Corsini Pal. 
Rome); Venus and Adonis (Lateran); Battle of Gods and Giants 
(Vatican) ; and 77zfons and Nereids ; Endymion and Seléné ; Dancing 
Menads; Meleager; the Bacchanalian thiasos with an elephant 
chariot ; Apollo and Marsyas ; Marine monsters; Drunken Erotes ; 
Ulysses and the Syrens—all in the Lateran Museum. 


We may remark in conclusion that though a few of the Sarco- © 3 


phagus reliefs are beautiful and interesting in their conception and 
composition, and occasionally show a considerable degree of technical 
skill, the figures of which they are composed are almost invariably 
copied from earlier types. 
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STATUES OF FOREIGN DEITIES. 


It is a constantly recurring phenomenon in the religious history of 
mankind that when the streams of religious faith and sentiment leave 
their natural and accustomed channels, they either lose themselves 
in the stagnant pools of indifference and unbelief, or plunge wildly 
into the hidden depths of mysticism and superstition. ‘The Romans 
of the declining Empire, depraved by luxury and slavery, having left 
‘the old paths’ in which their fathers had walked, delighted to follow 
up the intricate and winding mazes, to search out the dark and 
gloomy caverns and the secret and ghostly chambers of the Oriental 
mind. During the earlier and nobler part of their history, both Greeks 
and Romans looked with mingled contempt and dread on the gloomy 
superstitions of Egypt and Assyria, as only fitted for barbarians and 
slaves. But in spite of the resistance of the Roman Government, the 
cults of these and other countries gained a firm footing among the 
dregs of the populace—that colluvies gentium which seethed and 
festered in Rome, the great centre and capital of the world. 

The principal Gods of Egypt were not unknown in Greece even at 
an early period of its history, but they were looked upon as modifica- 
tions of Grecian deities, and were represented in Greek forms, under 
which they passed with other types into the Roman Pantheon. Among 


-*the best known of these were Osirzs and 7515, the former probably 


representing the Nile as the fructifying power on which the fertility 
of the country depended, and the latter the land of Egypt itself—the 
Consort of the sacred river. ‘These,’ says Herodotus,'‘ were the only 
Gods worshipped by αὐ the Egyptians. The other Egyptian deities 
known to the Greeks and Romans were Savrapis, and Horus, the 
Egyptian Sun-god, who is identified with Harpocrates, the youngest. 
son of Osiris and Isis. 

It is not necessary in this place to inquire into the original 
character and functions of these Gods as they presented themselves 
to the minds of the Egyptians themselves. We are chiefly concerned 


ii. 42, 
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with them as they appear in a modified form in Greek and Roman 
art. According to Herodotus, Osiris was identified with Dionysus, 
Isis with Demeter, and Horus-Harpocrates with their son Apollo.' 
We know little of the worship of 

Osiris, although he was nominally the chief God of the Egyptians, 
and representations of him in art are extremely rare. The worship” 
of 

/sis, on the other hand, was widely spread both in Greece and 
Rome, and Pausanias gives a full account of the rites with which she 
was honoured at Tithorea, about eighty stadia from Delphi, where a 
πανήγυρις (high festival) in her honour was celebrated in spring and 
autumn. ‘ They say that the Egyptians celebrate the festival of Isis 
in that part of the year in which she bewails Osiris, and that then the 
Nile begins to ascend ; and that it is by her tears that the Nile is 
caused to increase and to irrigate the fields.’? It is said that her 
worship was introduced into Rome in the time of Sulla.* Decrees 
of the Senate were passed in the years 58, 53, and 50 B.C. pro- 
hibiting the worship of the Goddess inside the walls of Rome; and 
yet as early as 43 B.C. we find the Triumvirs currying favour with the 
people by allowing a temple of Isis and Sarapis to be built in the 
third Region of the city itself. Frequent references to the worship 
of Isis may be found in the Roman poets, which testify to the pre- 
valence and popularity of her worship.‘ The statues in the costume 
of Roman prietesses of Isis are probably intended for the Goddess 
herself. One of these in the Capitoline Museum at Rome is well 
known. She is veiled, and ‘an ornament, consisting of a moon 


surmounted by a lotus-flower, rises from her forehead. In one 


hand she holds the sz¢w/a (hydria, pitcher) which contained the 
sacred water of the Nile, and in the other the szstrum (the sacred 


rattle), to which Virgil and other writers sarcastically refer as the 4 


weapon of Cleopatra. One of the best examples was found in Naples, Ὥ 
and is now in Vienna. The nude parts of the Viennese statue are πὸ 


* Herod. ii. 42, 59, 156. uid tua nunc Jsis mihi Delia, quid mihi prosunt 
2 Pausan. x. 32. I}la tua toties era repulsa manu ? 
* Apuleius, AZet. xi. 262. Juvenal, xii. 28 :— 


4 i 7 . 
Tibullus, i. 3. 23 :— Pictores quis rescit ab Iside pesci? 


_a vision, ordered the ancient image of Zeus-Pluto, 
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white marble, the drapery in black marble. The general characteristics 
of the Isis figures are the stiffly folded tunic, the fringed upper gar- 
ment, gathered together in a knot between the breasts. Above the 
forehead is a crescent and a flower—perhaps of the lotus ; and the hair 
in this and other examples is elegantly braided in long tresses 


(fig. 268). | 
Horus was regarded by the Greeks and Romans as the God of 
Silence, and was said to have been born with his Fic. 268. 


finger on his mouth. 
Quique premit vocem, digitoque silentia suadet.' 


It is very doubtful, however, whether this view 
of his nature is the correct one. In the opinion 
of many writers the finger on the lip and the lock 
of hair on the forehead are intended to characterise 
his relation to his parents, Osiris and Isis, as the 
Child? He is identified with Harpocrates and 
Apollo, and became king of Egypt after his father’s 
‘death.? We find him represented chiefly in small 
bronze statuettes which served as amulets. | 

Sarapis appears to have been the Egyptian 
god of the dead, and he had temples at Memphis 
and Racotis, on the site of which Alexandria 
was built. The first Ptolemy, in consequence of 


bearing its appropriate attributes—the chthonic © gparur or ists. 
serpent and the hell-hound Cerberus—to be brought 

from Sinope to Alexandria, where it was immediately called Sarapis.° 
There is a fine statue of Zeus-Sarapis in the Chiaramonti Gallery of 
the Vatican, with the features of Jove, but with hair drooping over 
the forehead, and of gloomy aspect. There is another Zeus-Sarapis 
with the modius on his head 2” the Villa Albani (No. 246). Sarapis 
was little known before the time of Alexander. 


1 Ovid, AZet. ix. 891. Osir. Apollodorus (ii. 4. 10) says that Apis 
2 Brunn, Beschr. d. Glyptothek. (son of Phoroneus and Laodice) having been 
3 Herod. ii. 144, 156. slain, was regarded as a god, and worshipped 
4 Julian, /mp. Orat. iv. under the name of Sarapis. 


5. Tac. Hist. iv. 25. Plutarch, de Lside et 
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Anubis, another son of Osiris, is said to have been represented 
with a dog’s head, to signify that he performed the same offices for 
his father as a dog for his master. 


Cum qua latrator Anubis.' 


The worship of 

Syrian Gods, which was introduced by Nero, and especially 
favoured by Septimius Severus, never became so popular in Rome as _ 
that of the Egyptian deities, and representations of them are rare in 
Greek and Roman art. 

The Great Syrian Goddess, allied in her character and functions 
to the Magna mater (Rhea, Cybele) of the Greeks and Romans, was 
represented sitting on:a lion. 

Zeus-Belos was a modification of Baal, the chief deity of many 
Oriental nations. 

The Phrygian Atys, the priest and favourite of Cybele, appears to 
have been a modification of the Trojan Paris, and was represented in 
the character of ashepherd. Atys appears as the Sun-god in a reclining: 
statue in the Lateran. But the most familiar figure among all the 
foreign deities is that of ; 


Mithras, the Sun-god of the Persians,? whose cult seems to have 
been partly Persian and partly Assyrian. His worship was intro- 
duced into Rome at the end of the Republican period, and was 
widely diffused in the reigns of Domitian and Commodus. We have 
numerous representations of him as a Youth kneeling on a bull, the 
head of which he is drawing back with his left hand so as to expose — 
the throat to the knife, which he holds in the right. Fine specimens | 
of this group—the prototype of which was the Nike sacrificing a 
Bull executed by Menechmus,’ in the period of the Diadochi—may 
be seen in the Louvre and the British Museum.‘ J/7thras ts some- 


' Ovid, Met. ix. 690. Conf. Propertius, Virgil, 2. viii. 698; Apuleius, Ze. χε ἢ 


iii. 11. 39 :— Ρ. 262. 
Scilicet incesti meretrix regina Canopi * Xenoph. vii. 5. 53. Strabo, Χν. 732. ᾿ 
. be * ᾿ + ᾿ 3 Pln. V. H.: ‘Menechmi vitulus genu ~ 
Ausa Jovi nostro latrantem opponere Anubim ; premitur replicata cervice.’ | 
and Juvenal, xv. 8: ‘ For a description of a Mithriac group 


Oppida tota canem venerantur nemo Dianam ; vide Visconti, P. CZ. vii. 7, pl. 


AEON. oS 7: 


times represented with a lion’s head (Leontocephalus), as in the statue 
in the Chiaramonti Gallery (567) of the Vatican. 

Aeon. The worship of this god was introduced with that of 
Mithras. He appears to have been a composite deity, invested with 
the symbols of various qualities—the Lion’s head indicating strength; 
the Wings swiftness; the Serpent, the faculty of reproduction ; the 
Staff, moderation; the Key, mystery; Grapes, fertility ; the Cock, 
watchfulness ; the Hammer and Tongs, labour. It is curious to 
observe how art, in the weakness and confusion of mind which 
mark its second childhood, has recourse to the same symbolical 
mode of expressing its ideas as it employed in the first infancy of 
its undeveloped powers, 
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CONCLUSION. 


WE have now endeavoured to follow the career of Greek Art from its 
first infancy passed in the swaddling bands and leading strings of 
Oriental nurses, through the periods of vigorous and daring youth, 
of independent and glorious manhood, down to its corruption and 
decline in the bonds of Roman masters. We claim for the sub- 
ject a very high and not merely an artistic interest ; for the history of 
Greek art runs parallel with the history of the Greek people ; that is 
with the history of the development of the human mind as exemplified 
in the career of the most gifted race of the ancient world. 

The real genius and character of a nation may be best learned 
from a consideration of the way in which it employs its leisure—in 
other words, of its pastimes and amusements. What men work at 
is generally determined by influences outside themselves—by the 
exigencies of human life in general, and of the peculiar position in 
which their lot is cast. But when men J/ay they follow the natural 
bent and predilections of their minds and hearts. The Greeks of old 
had more leisure than any other European race, and employed it in a 
nobler manner. When we regard them from this point of view, in 
how favourable a light do they appear, as compared with other 
nations of antiquity—for example, with the Romans. Nothing was 
more popular among the Greek people than public games, and the 
display of feats of strength and agility ; and manliness (a4pern) was their 
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name for virtue. But nothing was so abhorrent to them as the bloody 


arena of the Romans—the enforced contests of miserable slaves with 
slaves, or doomed criminals with savage beasts, to the sight of which 
the highest and the lowest of the Roman people rushed with intem- 
perate delight. Compare the eager but friendly contests of rival 
athletes at Olympia with the bloody butcheries of the Coliseum at 
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Rome !—the contrast is as great as between the sublime Odes of 
Pindar and the ‘inhuman shouts which hailed the wretch who won’ in 
the gladiatorial combat. 

And therefore it is that we can read a true history of the Greek 
people, not only in their literature, but in their plastic monuments. 
Even in the first rude age which produced an Apollo of Tenea and 
the Selinuntian metopes, there are signs of vigour and high endea- 
vour after independence and self-development ; and in the produc- 
tions of the Phetdian age we see the faithful reflex of the nobility of 
spirit which displayed itself at Marathon and Salamis. The decline 
of faith and patriotism, the loosening of religious, political, and social 
ties consequent on the long and demoralising contests of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, led, as we have seen, to the disintegration of the State and 
the growth of individual license. Released from all bonds, the nobler 
spirits developed into greatness, but the mass of the people used their 
freedom in an eager prosecution of selfish interests and sensual indul- 
gence. The new tendencies incorporate themselves in the Younger 
Attic School, which gave appropriate form to the emotions of the 
heart, and made beauty and grace the sole objects of its worship, 

In the next period, the Alexandrian, Greek art is no longer purely 
Greek, but rather Hellenic in the widest sense. It works under the 
control of the gigantic imperial spirit of an Alexander, and becomes 
above all things colossal, ostentatious, sumptuous, and courtly. Greek 
life in Greece itself became so feeble and corrupt under ¢he Successors 
of Alexander that Greek art really gained in strength and dignity by 
its transference to Rome, where religious faith and morality still 
retained their hold upon the better part of the Roman people ; and 
the spirit of the Augustan age is incorporated in many a grand and 
beautiful form. The character of plastic art varied, of course, with 
that of successive Emperors, and declined, with the declining Empire, 
into a pitiable state of feebleness and corruption. 

Unfortunately for Greek art, it was so intimately connected in 
men’s minds with the heathen religion that it derived no aid from the 
influence which brought healing and strength into other spheres of 
human life. The first collision between Christianity and Grecian art 
was altogether hostile. 

| x % 
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So fleet, so faint, so fair, 
. The powers of earth and air 
Fled from the folding star of Bethlehem. 
Apollo, Pan and Love, 
And even Olympian Jove, 
Grew weak, for killing truth had glared on them. 


" 


ἐς, Ts ee a σι, οὐ 


‘The statues of heathen divinities were no mere harmless or 
beautiful objects in the eyes of the early Christians, but powerful: 
and baleful demons, perverters of the people and rivals of the 
one true God. We trace a spirit of bitter enmity to them in 
the writings of the Fathers—an enmity which took an active shape 
among the people, and led to the mutilation by pious hands of many’ 
a godlike and beautiful form. What remained of art in ancient 
Rome ‘descended into the catacombs,’ to rise again in a new form, 
in which it was no longer feared as a snare and a delusion, but. 
could be loved for its eternal beauty, and pressed into the service of 
truth and holiness. 
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EXPLANATION :—In the following Index, for f= following page or poges; nornun= 


note or notes; and art=sculpiure passim. 


ABS 


BSTRACT IDEAS, as represented in 
Greek and Roman art, 632 7; per- 
sonification of towns, countries, &c. 629, 633 ; 
sixty figures of Gallic nations, τό. ; deities of 
Etrurian cities, 633 2; δασεῖς of Puteoli, 634. 
See Coponius 
Abstract ideas uncongenial to the Greek 
mind, 12 f, 632 
Acanthus of Lacedzemon, introduces the ude 
into Greece, 7 
Achilles, Homer’s shield of, 36 ff; controversy 
respecting, 37; paralleled by Assyrian 
reliefs, 39 - 
Achilles groups: the combat with Telephus of 
_ Scopas, 379; the Bithynian group of the 
same artist, 394, transferred to Rome, 573. 
See Lycius of Eleutherze 
Acropolis of Athens, archaic works found at 
the, 100 f. See Parthenon, &c. 
Actazon and his dogs, relief of, 68 f 
Actor, the victorious, of the Lateran, 516 
Adonis, festival of, 513 
Egina, art school of, 53, 59 7, 81 77; temple 
oi Athéné at, 122 f 
Egina marbles, account of the, 122 f, 150; 
Brunn’s and Lange’s arrangement of, 124. 
Egospotomi, monument of the Spartan victory 
at, dedicated at Olympia, 359 7 
Elian, on Micon’s portrayal of the dog that 
fought at Marathon, 636 7: 
/Enus, Mount, sacred grove on, 16 


Eon, worship of introduced into Rome, 671; | 


as represented in art, 20. 
ZEschines, bust of, at Naples, 649 
ZEschylus, on new and old statues, 136 72 


ALC 


4Esop, statues of, by Lysippus and Aristo- 
demus, 485, 496; figures of in the Villa 
Albani, 486 2, 496 

Agamemnon, spear of, an object of worship, 16 

Agasias of Ephesus, author of the Borghese 
gladiator, 597, 599 7 (see Borghese gladiator); 
the Discobolis (Brit. Mus ) assigned to, 597 

Agathias, notice by of Lysippus’ statue of 
Esop, 485 

Ageladas of Argos (civc. B.C. 515), 88 7: 
made statues of Zeus, Heracles, and athletes, 
89 ; the instructor of Myron, Pheidias, and 
Polycleitus, 90, 175 

Agesander, one of the sculptors of the Zaocoon, 
5207. See Laocoon. 

Agoracritus of Paros, pupil of Pheidias, 207 ; 
classic notices of, 2b. ; his works :—4théné 
Ltonia and Zeus, tb. ; colossal Nemesis, ib. ; 
his competition with Alcamenes, 208 


Agrigentum, at/antes of the temple of Zeusat, 317 


Ajax rescuing the body of Achilles, 124 f; bust 
of, 533. See Menelaus bearing the body of 
Patroclus 

Alczeus and Sappho, 119 72, 120; figures of 
Alczeus on coins, 646 

Alcamenes, pupil of Pheidias, his art contest 
with his master, 190.; carves statues for the 
Olympian Zens, 191; classic notices of, 
203 mu; works of :—statues of Heré, Ares, 
and Dionysus, 204; chryselephantine statue 
of Asklepios, τό. ; Hecate Epipyrgidia and 
Hephaestus, 205 ; assists Pheidias in adorn- 
ing the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 7; his 
sculptures on the western pediment, 236 /; 
battle of Centaurs and Lapiths, tb, 
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ALC 
Alcibiades, Myron'sdogof, 160 ; portraits of, 649 
Alcinous, Homer’sdescription of the palace of, 33 
Alcon of Rhodes (¢emp. Diadochi), statuary 
and chaser of metal, 519 
Alexander the Great, chooses Lysippus and 
Apelles for his sculptor and painter, 478 2 ; 
carries about with him the //eracles “Epitra- 
pesios of the former, 481 ; Lysippus’ statues 
of, 483; the Helios of the Capitol, 483 7; 
the Herma bust of, 484; Tzetz’s lines on, 
484”; the Dying Alexander at Florence, 
4847; Alexander hunting of Euthycrates, 
490; influence of, onGreek art, 509 /; art-pa- 
tronage of his successors, 512; his funeralcar, 
ἐφ. ; painted by Apelles as Zeus on earth, 656 
Alexandria, becomes the centre of learning and 
civilization, 514 2; art in, 515 
Alexandros of Antiocheia, probable artist of 
the Venus de Milo, 598, 600 f. See Melos 
Alma Tadema, M., his Painter’s Model, 623 n 
Altar of the Twelve Gods (Louvre), 145 / 
Altar of Pergamon, restored view of, 546 ; 
analysis of the sculptures on the friezes of, 
and the myths connected therewith, 546 7, 
555/. See Pergamon 
Altis of Olympia, sacred grove of the, 16; 
the centre of Hellenic life, 223 ; excavations 
of the, 224. See Olympia 
Alyattes (circ. 560 B.C.) consecrates a silver 
Cratér at Delphi, 48 
Alypos of Sicyon, employed on the Lysander 
trophy at Olympia, 360, 363 
Amazons, sculptures of : the Dying Amazon 
(Vienna), 134; marble shield (Brit. Mus.) 
representing battle of, 186; Amazon of 
Pheidias, 198 /; battle of the, from the Phiga- 
»» leian frieze, 3107; Amazon of Pulycleitus, 
35°, /, 393 
Ambracia, art works of, removed to Rome by 
Fulvus Nobilior, 572 
Ampelius, notice of the Altar of Pergamon by, 
545 
Amphicrates of Athens (czrc. B.C. 500), his statue 
of Leena, the mistress of Harmodius, 95 
Ampyhion, pupil of Ptolichus, 96 
Amphistratus, works by, 497 
Amphitrite and Poseidon. See Poseidon 
Amycle, throne of Apollo at, 41 f 
Anacreon, statue of, in the Villa Borghese, 498 7 
Anadyomene. See Venus d? Medici 
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Anaxagoras (circ. B.C. 430), his statue of Zeus, 
commemorating the victory of Plates, 83 

Androklos, éomd of, 105 71 

Androsthenes, artist engaged on the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, 210. See Praxias 

Angelion. Sze Tectzeus 

Antenor of Athens (circ. B.C. 500), his statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 95 

Anthologia Greca, epigrams from: on the 
Cow of Myron, 157 /; on Pheidias, 190, 
195; on the Heré of Polycleitus, 346 2; on 
the Aphrodite of Cnidos, 441; on the Zoro 
Farnese, 528 γι 

Antinous, story of, 659 7; Pausanias and Dio 
Cassius on, 660 #3; statues and busts of, 
660 /; feelings they produce, 661 /; colossal 
statue of, in the Vatican, 662; statues of, in 
the Capitol, Louvre, and elsewhere, 662 7 

Antiochus of Athens (circ. B.C. 156), statue of 
Minerva by, 580; his Pallas, in the Villa 
Ludovisi, 593 

Antiope, myth of as given by Euripides, 529 

Antiphanes of Argos (circ. B.c. 380), employed 
on the Lysander trophy at Olympia, 360 

Antiphanes of Paros (circ. 30 B.C.), statue of 
Hermes by, found at Melos, 631 

Antoninus Pius, reliefs on Pillar of, 641 

Antony, Marc, abstracts Myron’s works from 
Samos and Ephesus, 155; prodigies preced- 
ing his fall, 536 2; makes a present of the 
library of Pergamon to Cleopatra, 543 # 

Anxenor of Naxos, inscribed on the stélé of 
Orchomenos, 107° j 

Apellas the Peloponnesian (circ. B.C. 388), 
366; made statues of philosophers and 


women praying, and an aneiconic statue of - 


Cynisca, horsebreeder of Sparta, 2d. 

Apelles, draws his Venus Anadyomene from 
Phryne, 444; exclusive painter to Alex- 
ander the Great, 478  ; painted Alexander 
as Zeus on earth, 656 

Aphrodite, statues and reliefs of :—A/phrodite 

. Urania of Pheidias (?), 197 / (see Pheidias) ; 
Aphrodite ἐν κήποις of Alcamenes, 203; 
Aphrodite on the Parthenon frieze, 293 f (see 
Parthenon) ; Aphrodite Pandemos of Scopas, 
379 f3 Aphrodite in Pergamon of Scopas, 
probable copies of, 392/ (see Scopas) ; 
Aphrodite cowering, 364. See Venus. 


| Aphrodite Praxis, temple of, in Megara, 386; 


~ 
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APH 
adornments of, by Praxiteles and Scopas, 
26, 

Aphrodite of Cnides (Praxiteles’), ancient ad- 
miration for, 441 ; epigrams on, 2. ; the 
national debt of Cnidosoffered in payment for, 

' 442; modelled from Phryne, 444; medals 
of, 444; Lucian’s description of, 445 7); 
controversy as to, 26. ; design of the artist, 
446 ; extant works resembling, 447 ; other 

- statues of Aphrodite, ib. See Praxiteles. 
Scopas. Cnidos. Melos, Venus 

Apollino, the, at Florence, 433 7 

A pollo, throne of, at Amycle, 41 f 

A follo, reliefs and statues of, 55 ζῇ 86/7; 
Apollo of Tener, 56; the Strangford Apollo, 
58 7; Apollo cn the Omphalos (Patissia Mu- 
seum), 59 2; Afollo after Canachus, 87 ; 
Apollo with a lamb, 100; Apollo and Niké 
(Brit. Mus.), 1477; pedimental groups and 
metopes of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
210f; Apollo and Artemis, from the Phiga- 
leian frieze, 309 f; Apollo Citharedus (Va- 
tican), 385; Apollo Sauroctonus of Praxi- 
teles, 432 f; Afollo in Daphne of Bryaxis, 
high repute of, 465; <Afollo Citharadus, 
transferred to Rome, 573 ; Belvedere Apollo, 
611. See Belvedere A pollo. 

Apollo, temple of, at Phigaleia, scenes from 
the frieze, 307 ff 

Apollodorus, regards Deedalus as the first in- 
ventor of statues, 19 22; on his statue of 
Fteracles at Pisa, 20 

Apollodorus, architect of Trajan’s column, 639 

Apollonius of Tralles (Rhodian school), 527 ; 
his Zethus, A mphion, and Dirke, also Bull 
and Rope from one stone, 16. ; the Toro Far- 
nese said to be the original of this last work, 
527 f. See Farnesian Bull 

Apollonius the Athenian (Δ γι. Pompey), 577 ; 
his name inscribed on the Zorso Belvedere of 
Heracles, 577, 583 ; artist of a chryselephan- 
tine statue of ¥zpzter for the Capitol, zd. 

Apollonius, son of Archias, inscribed ona bust 
from Herculaneum, 578,and on other works, 2d. 

A poxyomenos, the, of Lysippus, 486 7; fondness 
of the Roman populace for, 574. See Lysippus. 

Apuleius, on dancing, 6 

Arcadia, symbols of Mercury in, 17; archaic 
seated figure from, at Athens, 77 ; art school 
of, 77, 366. See Cypselus, 


ARI 


Arcesilaus of Paros, Simonides’ praise of his 
Artemis, 93 

Arcesilaus (¢em. Lucullus), modeller in clay, 
628; his commissions from Julius Czesar 
and Lucullus the ycunger, 7. ; his Vemus 
Genetrix and Cupids tormenting a lion, 
628 7; also Centaurs ridden by nymphs, 629 

Archelaus, son of Apollonius of Priene, 597 ; 

his Afotheosis of Homer, 60677. See 
Homer 

Archermus, Boupalus, and Athennis (cz7¢. B.C. 
540), 49 7"; statues of Graces by, 50; apprecia- 
tion of their works by Augustus Cesar, 2d, 

Architecture, Greek : cyclopean remains of 
Tiryns and Mycene, 21 jf; forms of the 
temples, 43; the Doric Order, 44 ; the 
Jonic, 45; extant remains of, 212 7; Cary- 
atids and Atlantes, 316 f. See Parthenon, 
Erechtheum, Temples, &c. : 

Arctinus of Miletus (epic poet), the Aithiopis 
of, 333 3 Lidupersts of, 523, 525 

Ares, reliefs and statues of : on the Parthenon. 
frieze, 291 ; of Scopas, 393 3; of the Villa 
Ludovisi, 24. See Scopas. Parthenon 

Argos, art school of, 81 75, 88 #7, 36¢ f, 496 

Argos, pillar of Heré at, 16; works of the 
Cretan artists Dipoenus and Scyllis at, 51 ; 
temple of Heré at, 345 7 

Argus of Argos (mythic period), 21 ; his statue 
of Heré in wood, 21, 88 

Ariadne, chorus of, by Dzedalus, 20 / ' Ste 
Deedalus 

Ariadne of the Vatican, motif and description 
of, 620 f 

Aristeas and Papias, authors of the black 
marble Centaurs in the Capitoline Museum, 
598, 605 f 

Aristides the rhetorician, on the statues of 
Deedalus, 20 2 

Aristides of Thebes, painter, Pliny’s praise of,470 

Aristion (soldier of Marathon), s¢é/é of, 105 Καὶ 

Aristocles, brother of Canachus (c77c. B.C. 480), 
school and work of, 88 

Aristocles of Athens (circ. B.C. 460), we his 
name inscribed on the s¢é/é of Aristion, 105 

Aristocles of Crete (εὖγε. B.C. 400), 93; his 
Heracles contending with an Amazon, τό. 
Pausanias’ notice of, 2d. 

Aristodemus, statue of Asop by, 496 

Aristogeiton of Thebes (circ. B.C. 387), assis- 
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tant of Hypatodorus in his Seven against 
Thebes, 495. See Hypatodorus, 


Aristomenes of Messene, statue of, 497 ; copy 
in the Vatican, 7d. 

Aristonidas and Mnasitimus (Rhodian school), 
519; mixed bronze and iron to express 
madness, 70, 

Aristonous of Aigina, 86 

Aristophanes, on the soldiers of Marathon, 
105 2; scholiast of, on Pheidias, 176; on 
the Three Graces of Socrates the statuary, 
342 2 

Aristoteles of Cleitor, artist of Arcadia, 496 

Aristotle, on an incident in the life of Sappho 
and Alczeus, 119 #; relief of, at Mantua, 
484 2; statue of dedicated at Olympia, 
498 ; supposed copy of this work in the 
Villa Spada, Rome, 74. 

Arrachion the Pancratiast, statues of, 59, 80, 645 

Arrephori, torsos of, 101, 103 

Arrian, his account of the tomb of Cyrus, 1127” 

Arsinoe II., her cult of Aphrodite, 513 

Art, true nature of, 1; Christian and Pagan, 

10/ ; Lessing on, 525 

Art, Greek, development of, 4, 150; beauty 
and truth of, 4 ; influence of the gymnasium 
on, 6; introduction of the ude in, 7; in- 
fluence of religion on, 9 77; realism of, 11 7) 
339 77; periods of, 15, 81, 170, 368, 566 ; 
the representation of abstract ideas alien to, 
12 f, 632; origin of, 15 7; the aneiconic 
period, 167; wooden images, 17 ; archaic: 
Deedalus and his works, 18 #/ ; pre-Homeric, 
21 ff; influence of Homer on, 31; early 
Greek decorative, 31 77 (see Decorative 
Art); Homeric art, 31 75) 33/3; metal 
works, armour, and modelling in clay, 
34 7; connection with Assyrian art, 34, 36, 
38/; founders of the earliest school of, 
47; extant monuments of archaic, 55 7), 
70, 98 f, 100 ff; Apollo of Thera, 55/; 
Apollo of Tenea, 56 7; the Strangford 
Apollo, 58f/; other Apollo statues, 7; 
school of A°gina, Sicyon, and Argos, 81 7, 
86 7,122 77; of Peloponnesus, 131 f, 345 7; 
477 77; archaistic, 135 7; conservatism in, 
136 ; effect of the Olympian games on, 151 ; 
influence of the Persian invasion on, 170 /; 
elder Attic school of, 170 27; extant remains 
of the Periclean period, 212 77; the younger 


ART 

Attic school of, 368 ff; influence of the 
Peloponnesian war on, 371 /; representation 
of Ocean deities, 396 ”, 397 7; Pelopon- 
nesian school of, 477; subsequent to the 
Peloponnesian war, 494 77; Pliny on the 
cessation and revival of, 509; under Alex- 
ander and his successors, 509 ff, 673; 
degradation of, 511 77; under the Ptolemies, 
514 77; fondness of the Roman conquerors 
for the younger Attic, 572; demand for 
copies in Rome, 575; Roman revival of, 
576 7; Attic art during the Roman period,. 
581 /; allegory in, 632 /; shows the charac- 
ter and history of the nation, 672 ; effect of 
the Christian religion on, 673 Δ See Por- 
trait Sculpture, Historical Art, and under 
artists’ names, &c., and their chief works 

— Lycian, 111, 501 7. See Lycia 

—- Pergamenian, 534 7: See Pergamon 

— Etruscan, 566 7 See Etruscan art 

— Greco-Roman, 566 7; 5777, 673; migration 
of Greek art to Rome, 571 #7; Graeco-Roman 
and Athenian artists, 576 7, 581 77; works 
of, 583 2; the Belvedere Torso of Heracles, 
ib.; the Venus de’ Medici, 586 7; the 
Chigi and Capitoline Venus, 589 77; the 
Germanicus of the Louvre, 590 577; the 
Farnesian Heracles, 591 ; Heracles :Mastai, 
592 /; Pallas and Caraytid of Diogenes of 
Athens, 593; the Canephora of Criton and 
Nicolaus, 594 ; the Vase of Salpion, 594 /; 
of Sosibios, 595 ; the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
595 7; other extant works of, 611 


— Roman, imitative, 574; statues of Song 


deities, 667 f 

-— Historical. 
Sculpture 

— Asiatic-Greek, 393 ”, 534; 5977 

Artemis, archaistic, at Naples, 1377}; 
Munich, 140 ”; on the Pa:thenon frieze, 
291 ; different types of, 388 2; worship of 
at Ephesus, 390 7 

Artemis looking at Endymion (Vatican), 388 ᾿ 

Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, builds the Mauso- 
leum of Halicarnassus as a monument to 
her husband, 402. See Mausoleum 

Artemision of Ephesus, builders of, 391 ; 
burnt by Herostratus, 74. ; the new temple, 
id, ; extant remains of, 391 / 

Asia Minor, art in, 393 "1, 597 77; cities of, 


See Historical Art. Portrait 
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ASI 

. destroyed: by an earthquake and rebuilt by 
Tiberius, 634 f See Puteoli. Pergamon. 
Mausoleum, &c. 

Asinius Pollio, art possessions of, 492 22, 580, 629 

Asklepios, statues of : by Alcamenes, 204 ; by 
Colotes, 209 ; by Thrasymedes of Paros, 20. ; 
temple of, at Gortys, 379 

Aspasia, the Athenian Hetaira, 443 ; portrait 
of, 649 

Assos, reliefs from the temple of, 61 / 

Astarte Aphrodite, Phoenician Venus, 16 

Astragalizontes (Brit. Mus.), referred to Poly- 
cleitus, 354 7 

Athenzeus, on Homeric goblets, 35 2; on the 
degradation of the Athenians under Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, 511 7; on Sophocles’ 
accomplishments, 647 2 

Athéné, pillar of, at Cyzicus, 16 ; symbol of 
at Lindos, 16 /; seated figure of, at Athens, 
77, 95, 98; archaic statuette of, from the 
Parthenon, 100 77; magic owl of, 101 n; 
archaistic torso of, at Dresden, 138 7; suc- 
cessive statues of, 183 ; of Colotes, 208; as 
represented in Greek literature and art, 
243 /; birth of, from the Parthenon, 262 ; 
peplos of, 274, 275 2, 206 32; the pome- 
granate of, 321.f; of the younger Attic 
school, 388 23 group of, from the Perga- 
menian frieze, 550; of the Capitol, 620. 
See Lemnian Athéné of Pheidias 

Athéné, temple of, at Aigina, 122 7; contro- 

_ versy as to the marbles discovered at, 125 / 

Athéné Alea, at Tegea, temple of, 378 

Athéné Πορκία and Zeus, of Agoracritus, 207 

Athéné Niké, 319 21, 320 , 321 #7; image of, 
323. See Niké Apteros 

Athéné Nikephoros, recently discovered at 
Athens, 187 / 

Athéné Parthenos of Pheidias, costliness of 
her robe, 175, 176 2, 1843 material and 
adornments of, 183 /; attempts to restore, 
185 ; rude copy of from the Parthenon, εὖ. ; 
shield and accessories of, 184 223; aids to 
the restoration of, 185; the Lenormant and 
Conze statuettes, 186 7; miniature of, 187 f 

Athéné Polias, temple of, on the Acropolis. 
See Erechtheium 

Athéné Promachos of the Parthenon, a beacon for 

‘the mariner, 179 ; asrepresented on coins, 180 

Athéné Velletri of the Louvre, 189 


Φ 


AUS : 

Athenians, dress of, 7 f, 369; first to charge 
the enemy at Marathon, 171 22 

Athennis, 497. See Archermus. Boupalus 

Athenodorus, employed on the erection of the 
Lysander trophy at Olympia, 360 

Athenodorus, one of the artists of the Zaocoon. 
See Laocoon 

Athens, guild of wood carvers at, 19; art 

_ school of, 53, 94 7. 154. 210f, 343, 3767, 
468 f; seated figure from Arcadia on the 
Acropolis of, 77 ; sculpture and sculptors of, 
94; other archaic figures, zd. ; works of 
unknown artists of, 96 f; extant monuments 
from, 98 27; archaic torsos from, IOI, 103; 
at the time of the Persian invasion, 171 /; 
becomes the centre of Greek art, 172/; 
Themistocles and Cimon, 177 77; zeal for 
reconstruction and adornment of the city, 2d. ; 
the Theseion adorned by Pheidias, 178; 
coins representing the Athéné Promachos, 
180 ; view of the Acropolis restored, 181 ; 
magnificent works of Pericles and Pheidias, 
181 77; statues of Pallas at, 183 ; miniature 
copy of Athéné Parthenos discovered at, 
1877; the Parthenon, 245 ff (see Parthenon) ; 
social life in, 442; statues to Demetrius 
Phalereus and Demetrius Poliorcetes at, 510; 
degradation of, 510 /; statues dedicated at 
by Attalus of Pergamon, 535 / 

Atreus, subterranean treasury of, 23 7 

Attalidze of Pergamon, dynasty of, 534 / 

Attalus I. of Pergamon, 534; defeat of the 
Gauls by, 535; his dedication of statués at 
Athens, 535 7 

Attic school of art, the elder, 170 7 

Attic school of art, the younger, 368 2; origin 
of, 370 3; Praxiteles the head of, 429; 
works of, 473 ἢ 

Atticianus of Aphrodisias, 598 

Atys, Phrygian, in the Lateran, 670 

Augustus, Emperor, taste of for archaic Greek 
art, 50, 54, 1353 restores Myron’s Afol/o 
to the Ephesians, 155; adorns Rome with 
works of Greek art, 5723; stxty figures of 
Gallic nations on altar of at Lyons, 633; 
similar works still extant, 633 7; portrait 
statue of, ὅσῳ Κα : 

Ausonius, lines from, on the magic owl of 
Athéné, tor 2}; his imitations of Greek 
epigrams on the Cow of Myron, 158 
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AVI 


Avianus Evander, C., silver chaser and mo- 


deller in clay, 579 ; sold works to Cicero, 76. 


saa FAUN, the, 439, 516 
Basis, or Pedestal, thre e-sided (Dresden), 
reliefs on, 142 f; Puteoli dasis, 634 f 

Bathycles of Magnesia (circ. 540 B.C.), his 
throne of Apollo at Amyclz, 41; a disciple 
of Dipoenus and Scyllis, 53 

Baton, the charioteer of Amphiaraus, archaic 
bronze of, 131 

Baton of Heracleia (circ. 372 B.C.), made 
statues of Afollo and Heré, 496 

Beauty, Greek love of, 5 / 

Bellerophon and the Chimera (Brit. Mus. and 
Louvre), 119 f 

Belvedere Mercury (Vatican), 487 f 

Belvedere Torso of Heracles, the, 583; Vis- 
conti’s theory of, 584 ; Winckelmann’s and 
Stephani’s, 584 /; estimate of as a work of 
art, 584 /, 586; the study of Michelangelo 
and the delight of Winckelmann, 585 ; 
Mengs’ praise of, 585 Καὶ 

Belvedere Afollo, finding of, 611 ; restored by 
Montorso'i, 611, 614; description and 
artistic pre-eminence of, 611 #7; Winckel- 
mann’s idolatry of, 612 ; a riddle to archxo- 
logists, 613 2; the Vatican and Stein- 
hiauser heads, 614; motif of, id. ; the 
Stroganoff statuette of, at St. Petersburg, 
614 7; myth of the Gauls, relating to, 615 
J; lines from Homer having reference to,616 
nm; another theory of, 617; reaction of 
opinion on, 26. ; technical execution of, 26. ; 
its resemblance to the Diane ἃ la Biche, 619 

Benndorf, Prof., his theory as to Myron’s 
Ladas, 157; on the temple of Wiké Afteros, 
321 f; on the pomegranate of Ashéné, 
322 ἢ; on a replica by Canachus, 324 # 

Bithynia, art in, 562 

Boedas, pupil of Lysippus, 490; supposed 
artist of the Praying Boy at Berlin, 490 ” 

Boethos of Chalcedon, 563 /; his statues of 
Boys, ib. ; Boy strangling a goose, ib. 

Bohn, Mr. R., observations of, on the Great 
Altar of Pergamon, 545 f 

Bombakos, statue of, by Hermocles of Rhodes, 
519 

Borghese Gladiator, account of, 599) ; its place 
in art, 600 


ἬΝ 


BYR 


Botticher, Carl, on the Ashéné Parthenos, 
188 ; on the Minerva Medici, 189 

Boupalus and Athennis (circ. B.C. 540), works 
by, 50; the poet Hipponax’s revenge on, 
7b. ; works of transferred to Rome, 572. 
See Archermus 

Boy strangling a goose, 563 7; cognate works 
in ancient art, 564 7, See Boethos of Chal- 
cedon. Seracles and the Nemaan Lion. 

Branchide. See Didyma 

Brazen Heracles (Capitol), ascribed to Polycles 
II, 577 

Bronze, prevalent use of, for iconic statues, 
151; mixed with iron to express madness, 
519; Pliny on the lost art of casting, 630 

Brunn, Prof., theories of, on art and artists : 
on historical fable, 15 ; the shield of Achilles, 
377; the Cretan artists Dipcenus and 
Scyllis, 50 7; the Strangford Apollo, 58; 
the Stélé of Aristion, 105 n; the Harpy 
monument, 116; his arrangement of the 
fEgina marbles, 124, 129; on Myron’s 
satyr, 155 7; the Lenelope attributed to 
Calamis, 169 2; the works of Pzonius, 
238; on Pliny’s account of the Artemision 
of Ephesus, 391 τ: ; notice of Aristides of 
Thebes and Euphranor, 470 »; ascribes 
statue of Anacreon in the Villa Borghese to 
Cresilas, 499; on the Demeter of Cnidos, 
500 »; on the statues dedicated by Attalus 
of Pergamon at Athens, 536; on extant 
works of the Pergamenian school, 537 ; on 
the Vatican Afollo, 614 - 

Brusian, Prof., on the Sosandra of Calamis, 
164; onthe Praying Boy at Berlin, 490 2. 
See Boedas 

Brutus the tyrannicide, art talisman worn by, 
574 

Brutus Gallzecus, transfers the Aphrodite τ τῇ 
Ares of Scopas to Rome, 392 / 

Bryaxis of Athens, employed on the -Wauso- 
leum οἵ Halicarnassus, 402, 404, 465; 
engaged on the Colossus of Rhodes, sculptor 
of the Afollo in Daphne and Pluto-Sarapis, 
465 f; also of statues of Pasiphae and 
Seleucus Nicator, 466 

Budrun, Castle of, built from the ruins of the — 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 404, 407 

Byron, Lord, denunciation of Lord Elgin by, 
250; lines from on the Venus de’ Medici, 588 f 
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Cartel worship of the, 387 7. 

Calamis, date and character of his art, 152, 
165 f, 200 ; chief works of :—Zeus Ammon, 
163; Afollo statues, 2b. ; Hermes Criophoros, 
163, 165; Déonysus, 163; Aphrodite, 
Erinnyes, and a beardless Asklepios, 7b. ; 
Niké Sosandra, 164; Alcmene and Her- 
mione, 1. ; horses and human figures of, 
7. ; works attributed to, 165 ; oct classici 
on, 26.; the Hestia Giustiniani, 166 f7; the 
Penelope of the Vatican, 168 /; said to 
have made a Wké Afteros at Olympia, 324 ; 
the Chariot of, 453; Praxiteles said to have 
added a charioteer to it, 26. 

Calamis the celator, 630 f 

Caligula, attempt of to remove the Olympian 
Zeus to Rome, 194, 573 

Callicles of Megara (circ. B.C. 380), celebrated 

. by Pindar, 366 ; made a statue of Diagoras 
of Rhodes, tb. 

Callicrates, one of the architects of the Par- 
thenon, 245 

Callimachus (Athenian (?) artist, εἴγε B.C. 
408), technical skill of, 339 222; classical 
notices of, 7.3; his candelabra for the 
Erechtheitum, t.; Lacedemonian girls 
dancing and Heré Nympheuomene, tb. ; pe- 
culiarities of his style, 340 

Callimachus, Alexandrian poet, 547 2. 

Callistratus, on the raging bacchante of Scopas, 
383 ; notice of an #7os of Praxiteles, 450 f 

Callistratus (crc. B.C. 156), Tatian’s notice of, 
576; his Zvadne, τ. 

Callon I., the AXginetan (c7vc. B.C. 524), older 
contemporary of Pheidias, 82 /; a 7γέῤοα 
at Amycle and a «canon of Athéné at 
Troezen, mentioned as his, 83; style hard 
and rude, opposed to that of Calamis, 7d. ; 
supposed artist of the western group of 
/Egina marbles, 130 

Callon II. of Elis (εἴγε. B.C. 496), artist of a 
bronze group of chotr boys dedicated at 
Olympia, 91 

Calvert, Mr. Consul, discovers a statue of 
Heracles in Macedonia, 482 

Canachus of Sicyon (civc. B.C. 440), 86 ἢ; 
works :—the JPhilesian Apollo, Apollo 
Ismenius, Aphrodite, &c., 87; classic no- 
tices of, 87 7; engaged on the Lysander 
trophy at Olympia, 360 


CHO 

Canino, discovery of a copy of the Afoxy- 
omenos by, 486 

Canova, 249, 416 421 

Cantharus of Sicyon, pupil of Lysippus, 492 

Capitoline Faun, 439 f; Venus, 587, 590 

Carlyle, T., on Ludwig Tieck, 10 ; on Shak- 
speare and Scott, 129 

Carrey, M., drawings made by, of the Par- 
thenon sculptures, 248, 257, 258, 260 

Caryatid, origin of the, 316, 317 2 

Cataphractarti, Ronan, 640 x 

Cecrops, daughters of, 267 f 

Cedrenus, his notice of an archaic statue of 
Athéné by Dipoenus and Scyllis, 51 

Cella frieze of the Parthenon. See Parthenon 

Centaur, archaic statuette of a, from the first 
Parthenon, 101 f 

Centauromachia, reliefs representing, 180, 
219 ff, 236 f, 2537) 307 F 

Centaur playing the flute (Naples), 256 

Centocelle, Eros of. See Eros 

Cephisodotus I., father of Praxiteles (cizc. 
B.C. 380), 374, 4273 style and works of, 
374 7; his Zirené and infant Plutus, 375 f 

Cephisodotus II. and Timarchus, pupils of 
Praxiteles, 467; their chief works :— 
Lycurgus the orator and his sons, ib. ; a 
portrait statue of Menander, 7b.; the Sym- 
plegma in Pergamus, 26. ; group of Wrestlers 
at Florence, a supposed copy, 26.; Leto, 
Aphrodite, Asklepios, and Artemis, i. ; 
statues of the poetesses A/yro of Byzantium 
and Azvite of Tegea, 468; works of trans- 
ported to Rome, 573 

Cercopes, the, and Heracles, 66 71 

Cervetri (Caere), art discoveries at, 34 2, 39 

Cesnola, General, explorations of, in Cyprus, 
79 n, 120 722 

Chandler, Mr., visit of, to Olympia, 224 

Chares of Lindos (εἴγε. B.C. 296), pupil of 
Lysippus, 490; sculptor of the Colossus at 
Rhodes, 492 7; introduces Sicyonian art into 
Rhodes, 493 ; Hermes reposing (Naples), in 
the style of, 493 

Chersiphron, architect of the older Artemision 
at Ephesus, 391 

Chigi Venus, the, in the Vatican, 587, 589, 631 

Chios, art school of, 48 


Choiseul-Gouffier, Count, 248, 253 
, Chorégos, trainer of a choir, 473° 
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Christodorus, on the portraits of Homer and 
Sappho, 646 7, 647 x 
Chrysostom. See Dio Chrysostom 
Chrysothemis of Argos, 88 
Cicero, notices of art and artists by: on the 
works of Canachus, 87; Myron’s wirks, 
1557, 158, 161; those of Calamis, 165 ; on 
the genius of Pheidias, 201 ; the Hephaestus 
of Alcamenes, 205 2; on the statues of 
Polycleitus, 353, 356; on the Venus of 
Cnidos, 441 ; notice of Boethos of Chalcedon, 
563; on the art plunder of Verres, 573; 
ashamed of being thought a connoisseur, 57 4 7 


Cimon, Athenian administration of, 177 f, 


180; discovers the skeleton of Theseus in 
Scyros, 178; transports it to Athens, 2d. ; 
buildings of, ἐδ. ; monument to his horse in 
the Ceram‘cus, 453 

Claudian, lines from the Gigantomachia, 548 ; 
on Apollo and Diana, 619 

Clearchus of Rhegium (εἴγε. B.C. 500), 52; 
artist of archaic statue of Zews in the temple 
of Athéné Chalcicecus at Sparta, 7d. 

Cleiton (circ. B.C. 399), sculptor of cthletic 
statues, 344 ; noticed by Xenophon, 20. 

Cleoitas and Aristocles (εὖγε. B.C. 430), work 
of, 365 7 

Cleomenes I., son of Apollodorus (Grzeco- 
Roman period), 578 ; Pliny’s notice of, 7. ; 
said to be the author of the Venus de’? Medici, 
578, 586 f, See Medici Venus 

Cleomenes II. (probably son of the preceding), 
inscribed on the Germanicus of the Louvre 
and onthe Altar of lphigenia (Florence), 
578; the Germanicus, 590 7; the Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, 595. See Germanicus. Iphigenia 

Cleon of Sicyon (circ. B.C. 388), 361 ; made 
statues of Zeus, Aphrodite, and of athletes, tb. 

Clitias and Ergotimus, archaic vase of (/7an- 
¢ots vase, Florence), 21 

Clytie, portrait statue (Brit. Mus.), 658 7 

Cnidos, Dionysus and Athené in, by Scopas, 
392; Praxiteles’ Aphrodite of, 441 ff (see 
Aphrodite of Cnidos); national debt of, 
offered in payment for this work, 442; cult 
of Venus in, 444 7; statue of the Z7ox of, 
499, the ‘ finest work of art on the subject,’ 
76. ; the Demeter of, 500 

Cockerell, Mr., on the Aigina marbles, 122, 
125, 126 


CYZ 

Coins and gems, 16, 54, 87, 108, 128, 153, 180f, 
185, 193, 209, 256 n, 331, 382n, 385, 347/, 
389 , 549, 562, 629, 646, 652, 656 x, 
6590” 

Colossus of Rhodes, Pliny’s account of the, 
492 7; destroyed by an earthquake, 493; 
Scaliger on the, 493. See Bryaxis of Athens. 
Chares of Lindos. 

Colotes, assistant of Pheidias, 191, 208 /; 
made statues of Athéné and Asklepios, 
208 f; other works of, 209 

Constantine, Arch of, and its sculptures, 642 7 

Conze, Prof., his interpretation of the Harpy, 
115; on the works of Calamis, 165 ; dis- 
covery of a shield of Athéné Parthenos, 
186 f 

Coponius (¢emp. Pompey), his statues of four- 
teen nations, 629 ; Nero’s dream, 2. 

Cora, Praxiteles’ Rape and Restoration οἵ, 
430. See Praxiteles. 

Corinth, art school of, 91 #7, 470; spoiled of 
its art treasures by Mummius, 572 

Cornacini, restoration of the missing arm of 
the Zaocoon by, 521. See Laocoon. 

Cowering Venus of the Vatican and Louvre, 364 

Cresilas of Cydonia (school of Myron), 
335 2; his competition with Pheidias and 
Polycleitus, 335, 350; his Amazon and 
bust of Pericles, 335 f; the Dying Warrior 
of, and other works, 336 /; supposed statue 
of Dittrephes, 337; his wounded Amazon, 
350, 3513 statue of Anacreon in the Villa 
Borghese ascribed to, 499 

Crete, art in, 18, 50, 93, 335 

Critios and Nesiotes of Athens (εἴγε, B.C. 480), 
96; made a group of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton and other works, 7. ; school of, 344 

Criton and Nicolaus (Graeco-Roman period), 
Canephora of, 580, 594 

Croton, art school of, 93 

Curtius, Prof., on the Harpy monument, 115 /; 
his exploration of Olympia, 224 

Cyclopes, the, of primeval Greece, 22 f 

Cyclic poets, influence of the, on Greek art, 32 _ 

Cynisca, sister of Agesilaus, statue of, 367 

Cyprus, arc in, 335 

Cypselus, King of Arcadia, 5 ; chest of, 40 7, 
400, 567 

Cyzicus, pillar of Athéné in the ‘Temple of the 
Graces at, 16 
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ΝΣ CT YLS, the, art-guild of Mount Ida in 
Crete, 18 

Deedalids, the, 19, 47, 51 

Deedalus, account of, 18 27; inventions as- 
scribed to, 19; his improvements in sculp- 
ture, 2d. ; his zmage of Heracles at Pisa, 20; 
classic notices of, 2.; his chorus of 

. Ariadne, 20 f; Cretan pupils of, 50 7; statue 
by, in the Temple of Trophonius in. Beeotia, 
491 2 

Deedalus of Sicyon (εῖγε. B.C. 400), 363; 
among his works—a ¢rvophy for the Eleans, 
dedicated at Olympia, 364; his athing 
Girl, said to be the original of the Cowering 
Venus of the Vatican and Louvre, 20. 

Deedalus of Bithynia, Zeas Stratios of, 562 f 

Daippos of Megara, 7 

Daippus, pupil of Lysippus, 490 

Dameas of Croton (cic. B.C. 520), made a 
statue of Milo the athlete, 93 

Dameas of Cleitor, pupil of Polycleitus, 360 

Damocritus of Sicyon, 96 

Damophilus and Gorgasus, Greek artists at 
Rome, 569 Κα 

Damophon of Messene, employed onthe Olym- 
pian Zeits, 194, 494; character of his works, 

᾿ξ. 495 

Dancing Faun of - the, Villa Borghese, 439. 

_ See Fauns 

Dancing, Greek, 6 ΄ 

Danecker, Prof., on the Elgin marbles, 249 

Daphne, groves of, 515 72 

Dead, burial and cremation of, in Greece and 
Rome, 663 f See Sarcophagi 

Decorative art, early Greek, 31 25; Homer's 
shield of Achilles, 36 ff; Hesiod’s shield 
of Heracles, 39 7; the chest of Cypselus, 
40 (see Cypselus) ; the throne of Afollo at 
Amycle, 41 2; throne of the Olympian Zeus, 
42; the temp’es, 43,5 See A®gina marbles, 
Elgin marbles, Olympia, Parthenon, &c. 

Decrianus, architect (¢emp. Hadrian), 630 

Deinomenes (εἴγε. B.C. 400), made statues of 
Protesilaus and Pythodemus, 343; 10 and 
Callisto, τό. 

Delphi, pedimental groups and metopes of the 
temple of Apollo at, 210 /; artistic offerings 
at, for the defeat of the Gauls, 611 7; 
saved from he Gauls by the interposition of 
the Gods, 616. See Altis. Olympia, ἅς. 


DIO 


Delphian tripod, contest of Heracles. and 
Apollo for, 142 f 

Demaratus, Greek art introduced into Italy by, 
567 : 

Demeter, bronze figure of, by Onatas, 85 αὶ 
136; myth of, 86; on the Parthenon frieze, 
294 /; from the Eleusinian relief, 301 Καὶ 

Demetrius of Alopeke (εἴγε. B.C. 440), realism 
of, 340/; classic notices of, 74. ; his Zysz- 
mache, priestess of Athéné, 2d. ; the Corin- 
thian general Pelichus, 76. 

Demetrius, architect of the Artemision at 
Ephesus, 39 

Demetrius Phalereus, 510 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 493 ; adulation of, by the 
Athenians, 510 /; Ithyphallic hymn to, 511 

Demosthenes, scholiast of, on the statues of 
Athéné, 182 7; statue of, by Polyeuctus, 470 

De Quincey, Mr., on the restoration of the 
Athéné Parthenos of Pheidias, 185; on the 
Venus of Melos, 603 f 

Derby, Lord, citations from his translation of 
Homer, 30, 33, 36, 243, 616 2 

Dermis, Stélé of, one of the oldest plastic 
monuments of Greece, 104 

Diadumenos, the, of Praxiteles, 451 f 

Diadumenos Farnese (Brit. Mus.), supposed 
copy of a work by Polycleitus, 352. See 
Polycleitus 

Diana. See Artemis : 

Diane dla Biche. See Versailles, Artemis of 

Dibutades of Sicyon, said to have invented 
clay moulding, 47 f; Pliny’s account of, 7d. 

Didyma, colossal statues from, 75 / 

Diitrephes, supposed statue of, by Cresilas, 
337 

Dio Cassius, on the death of Antinous, 660 7 

Dio Chrysostom, on the Olympian Zeus, 192, 
195 f, and Pheidias, 200 72 

Diodorus, Athenian sculptor, 96 

Diodorus Siculus, on the works of Theodorus 
and Telecles, 49 ; on the progress of Greece 
after the Persian invasion, 177 ; on the robe 
of Athéné Par-henos, 1843; on the battle of 
the Gods and Giants, 555.2 

Diogenes the Cynic, Corinthian statues to, 
498 ; asupposed copy, in the Villa Albani, 2. 

Diogenes of Laerte, on Pythagoras of Rhe- 
gium, 153 7 

Diogenes of Athens, artist emp!oyed on the 
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Pantheon of Agrippa at Rome, 579; extant 
copies of his works, 7. ; his Caryatid, 593 ; 
Pliny’s notice of, 2). 

Dionysius, Argive artist (circ. B.C. 470), made 
statue of a horse with its driver offered at 
Olympia, 90 f See Glaucus 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the style of 
Isocrates and Lysias, 166; on the style of 
Callimachus ‘ the diluter of art,’ 339 

Dionysus, reliefs and statues of: Dionysus 
and Semele, relief of, 73; pillar of, at 
Thebes, 17; chair of the priests of, 149; 
on the Parthenon frieze, 293; changing 
types of, 435 77; bust and torso of, at Rome 
and Naples, 436; the satyrs, 437; Spenser 
on, 4375 

Dionysus and the Tyrrhenian pirates, 474 f 

Dionysus and Icarius (Brit. Mus.), 435 

Dioscuri, the, symbol of at Sparta, 17 

Dipcenus and Scyllis, Cretan artists (ci7c. B.C. 
558), pupils of Daedalus, 50/; Moses 
Chorene’s and Cedrenus’ notices of, 51; 
wide diffusion of their works, 24. ; school of, 
7b. ; statue of Apollo by, 59 

Discobolus, archaic relief of at Athens, 98 /; 
Myron’s, 158 /; in the Villa Massimi, 159 ; 
Naucydes’, 362 

Dontas and Dorycleidas (εἴγε. B.C. 550), made 
achryselephantine group of Heracles and the 
River-god Achelous, 52 


Dorycleidas, figure of Zhimis by, 53. See 


Dontas 
Dress, Greek, in the age of Pericles, 8 f 


GYPT, names of the gods learned from, 
by the Pelasgi, 16; art in, under the 
Ptolemies, 514/; early Greek and Roman 
contempt for the superstitions of, 667 ; 
deities of krown tothe Greeks, 74. ; Roman 
statues of Jsis, 668 f; of Horus, 6€9; 
Sarapis, ib. ; Anubis, 670 
Ejirené and Plutus (Munich), 375 
Eleusinian Deities, relief of, 301 f 
Eleusinian mysteries, initiation in of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, 511 
Elgin, Lord, brings the Parthenon marbles to 
England, 249 ; enthusiasm of the art world 
and opinicns on his proceeding, 249 /, 253 ; 
denounced by Lord Byron, 250 
Elis, art school of, 91. Sze Pheidias. Olympia 


ἘΌΝ 

Endceus of Athens (εὖγε, B.C. 500), contem- 
porary of Dedalus, 53 /; archaic works 
of :—a xoanon of Athéné in the Acropolis, 
a colossal wooden statue of Athéné Polias, 
and an ivory statue of Athéné Alea, trans- 
ferred to Rome by Augustus, 54, 572; also 
an image of the Zphesian Artemis, 54} 
primitive character of his works, 94 7 

Endymion, extant figures of, 388 2 

Entelidas, of Argos, sculptor of On 
victors, 88 

Epaminondas, statues of in Messene, 497 

Epeius of Phocis, reputed euthor of the 
‘Trojan Horse,’ 21, 88 

Ephesus, archaic goddess of, 390 ; first temple 
of Artemis at, 391. See Artemision 

Epictetus, on the Olympian Zeus, 195 

Erechtheium, the, 182 ; design and building 
of, 314; sanctity of its position, 314 /; 
restored elevation of, 315; frieze of, 3187; 
prices of the figures on the frieze, 319; 
candelabra of Callimachus, 339 

Erechthonian serpent, the, 184 2 

Ergotimus, archaic vase of, 21. See Clitias 

Erinna the poetess, 363 #; sculptured by 
Naucydes of Argos, 7d. 

Erinnyes, the, of Scopas, 380 

Eros of Centocelle, the, 449 

Eros in Thespia, of Praxiteles, ancient repute 
of, 448 ; removed to Rome by Caligula, 724.; 
examination of, 448 7; extant works of a 
similar kind, 449 f 

Esquiline Venus, account of, 623 Κ 

Etruria, deities of cities of, 633 

Etruscan art, comparison of with that of the 
Attic school, 109; works of, 567 77; bor- — 
rowed from the East and from Magna — 
Grecia, 568; classic notices of, 569 71} 
the ciste mystica, 570 f 

Etruscans, sources of information as to, 566 n; 
character and peculiarities of, 568 7 

Eucleides of Athens, a debtor of Plato’s, 377 ; 
made statues of Zews and other gods, zd. 

Eumelus the poet, 40 

Eumenes I. of Pergamon, 534 

Eumenes II. of Pergamon, his victory over 
the Gauls, 543; rewarded by the Romans 
as their friend, 7 

Euncmus of Locri, winner of the musical 
prize by help of a cicada, 497 
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EUP 

-Euphranor of Corinth (crc, B.C. 350), sculp- 
tor and painter, 470 23; loci classici on, 
471; his chief works _— Athiné (Minerva 
Catuliana), Leto and her children, Paris 
(probably prototype of the Paris Gzus- 
tiniani), and other works, 471 f; Zhe 
Warrior resting of the Villa Ludovisi said 
to represent his style, 472 ; his striving after 
effect, 74. ; his school, 2d. ; the 2 420 trans- 
ported to Rome, 573; statue of Hel/as by, 
633 

Eupolemus, architect of the Heraion at Argos, 
346 

Euripides, on the statues of Deedalus, 20 22 ; 
on the cyclopean works of Mycenz, 23 72 ; 
references in the Joz and Hecuba to the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi, 210, 211 2; 
on the birth of Minerva, 263  ; lines from 
on the Bacchantes, 382; version of Dirke 
and the Bull from the Antiope, 529; on 
Orestes and Electra, 625 ; busts of, 648 

Euthycrates, pupil of Lysippus, style of, 490 ; 
chief works of :—statues of Heracles and of 
Alexander hunting, ib.; and of Helairat, 491 

-Eutychides, pupil of Lysippus, 491 ; his Zyche 
of Antioch and River Eurotas, 491 f3 his 
Dionysus removed to Rome, 573 

Evander. See Avianus Evander 


ABIUS MAXIMUS, removes __ the 
Heracles of Tarentum to Rome, 479 
Falkener, Mr., his reconstruction of the 
Trophy monument of Xanthos, 501 ζῇ 
Farnesian Bull, discovered at Rome in 1546, 
527; examination of, 528; legend of, 528 
7; compared with the Laoscoon, 529 f; as a 
work of art, 531 /; motifs of, 532 ; originally 
brought from Greece to Rome, 573 
Farnesian Diadumenos, 352. See Diadumenos 
Farnesian Heracles, the, artist of, 579, 591 ; 
finding and date of, 591 ; examination of, 
501 f 
Fauns, artistic representation of, 439 /; the 
Barberini Faun at Munich, 439, 516; the 
Dancing Faun of the Villa Borghese, 439 ; 
Faun treading the scabellum, &c., 440 
Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius, M. Renan 
on the apotheosis of, 641 f 
Fauvel, M., drawings of the Parthenon ἜΝΙ 
tures io 248 


GIG 

Fellows, Sir Charles, discoveries of, at Xanthos 
in Lycia, 501 ff 505, 508 

Fergusson, Mr. James, on the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, 403 2 

Feversham, Lord, Alcibiades’ dog in possession 
of, attributed to Myron, 160 

Ficoronian cista, the, 570 ; a similar work, 571 72 

Flaminius, despoils Philip of Macedon of his 
art treasures, 572 

Flasch, Dr., his interpretation of the figures 
on the Parthendts frieze, 297. See Parthenon 

Flaxman, suggested restoration by, of the 
Athéné Farthenos of Pheidi.s, 185 

Font of Gata. See Salpion 

Frangots vase, the, 21. See Clitias and Ergo- 
timus 

Friederichs, Prof., on the ozw/ of Athéné, 101 
71; suggestion as to the arrangement of the 
fézina marbles, 125; on the Sosandra of 
Calamis, 164; on the Vode group, 416, 417 2 

Fulvus Nobilior, removes the art works of 
Ambracia to Rome, 572 


ALATON, picture of Homer by, 513 
Galba, emperor, bust of, 652 
Ganymede and the Eagle, of Leochares, 463 /; 
copies of, 26. See Leochares 
Gardner, Mr. Percy, on Dr. 
discoveries at Mycene, 27 
Gasterocheires, architects of Tiryns, 23 
Gaul, the dying (Capitol), examination of, 558 2.7 
Gaul killing his wife (Villa Ludovisi), 616 
Gauls, invade Greece and Asia Minor, 535 ; 
defeated by Attalus, 26. ; statues of, by 
Pergamenian artists, 537 77; again invade 
the territory of Pergamon, 543 ; defeated by 
Eumenes II., 2. ; figures of, on the friezes 
of Pergamon, 546 fs ; Roman soldiers’ terror 
of, 547; another invasion of Greece by, 
615 /; driven from Delphi by the gods, 616 
Germania devicta, See Thusnelda 
Germanicus (Louvre), the statue of an orator 
or ambassador, 590 ; its artistic merits, 590 / 
Germans, ancient, their conception of the 
gods, 15 
Giants and Gods, myth of the, 548 
Gigantomachia on the Pergamenian friezes, 
546, 547 2, 548 77; vase paintings and 
gems, 549; the Zeus group, 549 7; the 
Athéné group, 550 f; the Hecate group, 


Schliemann’s 
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551 /; other groups, 552 77; Heracles’ part 
in, 5547); as a work of art, 555 
Gitiadas of Sparta (circ. B.C. 516), architect, 
sculptor, and poet, 54; built and decorated 
the temple of Athéné Poliouchos at Sparta, 
and wrote a hymn to Athéné, 2). 
Giustiniani Hestia. See Hestia 


Gladiator. See Borghese Gladiator 
Gladiator, the dying (Capitol). See Gaul, the 
dying 


Glaucias (school of A®gina, circ. B.C. 450), 
made statues of boxers, and one of Ge/on, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, 83 

Glaucus of Chios, first invented soldering 
metals, 48 


Glaucus and Dionysius, Argive artists (ctvc. 


C. 470), made statues of deities offered at, 


Olympia, 90 / 
Glycon of Athens, author of the Farnesian 


Heracles at Naples, 579, 591. See Far- 
nesian Heracles 
Gorgon, archaic head of a, 101. See Medusa 


Gothe, speech of Faust, 13 2; on the Elgin 
marbles, 249; on the Laocoon, 525 7; on 
the Apotheosis of Homer, 609 

Graces, the Three, in the Vatican, 148 f 

Greece, development of art in, 4 7, 817, 368 77; 
influence of the gymnasium, 6 ; introduction 
of the zude in, 7; the gods of, 12 77; art 
periods in the history of, 15, 81, 170, 368, 
566 ; archaic artists, 18 7, 47,3; remains 
of cyclopean works, 21 #7; origin of Homeric 


art, 363 effect of Xerxes’ invasion on, 170 


ff 3 prosperity of, 177; influence of the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars on the 
development of art in, 368 #7; introduction 
of new gods, 372; social condition of 
women in, 442 ; decay of art in, under the 
successors of Alexander, 510 77; plundered 
of her art treasures by the Romans, 572 /; 
statues dedicated at Delphi for the defeat of 
the Gauls, 615 7; character of the nation 
shown in its art, 672. See Art 

Greeks, their art instinct and love of beauty, 
4/; the dances of, 6; their dress in the age 
of Pericles, 8; the religious sentiment of, 
9f, 11 77; their predilection for rude idols, 
136 f; Athéné, the central figure in their 
religion, 242 ; compared with the Romans, 
672 


HER 


Gregory Nazianzen, scholiast of, on the 
Aphrodite Urania, 198 71 

Groves, sacred, 16 

Gryllion, Aristotle’s artist, 497 

Guglielmo della Porta, his restoration of the 
* Toro Farnese, 528. See Farnesian Bull 

Gymnasium, the Greek, value of, as a school 
of art, 6 


ADES, Homer’s conception of, 12 ” 
Hadrian, emperor, rude taste in art of, 
135 ; his affection for Antinous, 659 ; grief 
forthe loss of his favourite, 660. See Antinous 
Hadrian- Mars (Louvre), 604 : 
Halicarnassus, embellished by King Mausolus, 
402. See Mausolus. Mausoleum. a 
Harmodtus and Aristogeiton, reliefs and statues 
of, 39, 107 7; bronze figure of by Antenor, 
95; vicissitudes of this work, #4. ; in the 
Boboli Gardens, 109 ; group by Praxiteles, 455 
Harpocration, on the cult of Athéné Niké, 321 
Harpy monument (Brit. Mus.), 111 77; ἐὸν 
sity of opinion on, 115 
Hebe, wedding of. See Heracles 
Hecate Epipyrgidia of Alcamenes, 205. See 
Alcamenes 
Hecate, Triple, from the Pergamenian frieze, 551/ — 
Hegias (circ. B.C. 450), alleged teacher of 
Pheidias, 96, 175; made a group of the 
Dioscuri, of boys on race-horses, and a statue 
of Heracles, ib. ; the Dioscuri removed to 
Rome, 572 
Hegylos and Theocles (circ. B.C. 550), made a 
group of Heracles and the Hesperides, 51 f - 
Helbig, Prof., on an archaic Apollo in the 
Villa Ludovisi, 59 
Helios on his chariot (Parthenon), 263 
Hellenes. See Greeks = 
Hephestion, statue of by Lysippus, 485; 
Suneral pyre and bier of, 512. See Lysippus 
Hephestus, his fabled shield of Achilles and 
other works, 20 /, 33, 36; as represented on 
the Parthenon frieze, 292 f 
Hera Farnese (Naples), 347 -- 
Heracles, statue of, by Daedalus, at Pisa, 2; 
Hesiod’s shield of, 39 f; Heracles and the — 
Cercopes, 66 7; combat with an Amazon, 
68 f; contest with Apollo for the Tripod, 
91 f, 1427 Heracles and the Hind, 1073 — 
wedding of, with Hebe, 131 f; marriage of 
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HER 
fleracles and Pallas, 146 f ; Heracles, Atlas, 
and Fesperid, 226; Heracles and the Cretan 
Bull, 227. See Metopes 
Fleracles Epitrapezios of Lysippus, taken about 


τς with him by Alexander on his expeditions, 


481; the property successively of Hannibal, 
- Sylla, and Novius Vindex, 26. 

Heracles and the Nemean Lion, 229 ; parody of, 
by Boethosof Chalcedon, 563. See Karnesian 
and Mastai Heracles and Belvedere Torso 

Heraclides, son of Hagnos of Ephesus, supposed 
author of a statue of Aves in the Louvre, 597 

Heraion (temple of Heré) at Argos, sculptures 
of, 346; Polycleitus’ statue of Heré in, 20. 

Heraion at Olympia, Pausanias’ account of, 
4557/3 Praxiteles’ Hermes and Dionysus 
found at, 2. ; site of, discovered by German 
excavators, 456 

Heré, symbols of, at Argos and Samos, 16 αὶ 
21 2; archaic figure of, in the Ludovisi 
Villa, 79; wedding of, 142; on the Par- 
thenon frieze, 292; Heré Ludovist, 347 7; 

. Juno Pentini, 349 

Hermaphrodite, origin of the idea, 576 x; 
statue of, ascribed to Polycles I., 577 

Hermz (archaic symbols of Hermes). of 
Arcadia, 17 

Hermes and the calf, 99 f; carrying a ram, 
100 ; Hermes reposing (Naples), in the style 

of Chares, 493 


"Hermes of Praxiteles, discovered at Olympia, 


457 /; motéf of, taken from Homer, 457 2 ; 
- description of, 458 ; resemblance to the Be/- 
vedere Mercury, 459. See Belvedere Mercury 
Hermocles of Rhodes, statue of Bombakos by, 
19 
+See epigram of, on the Lemnian 
-.Athéné, 190 
Hermon of Troezen, archaic statue of Apollo 
Thearius by, andxoana of the Dioscuri, 93 f 
Herodes Atticus, 580 
Herodotus, the religious sentiment in his His- 
tory, 9 f; on the Pelasgi, 15 7; account of 
the colloquy between Creesus and Solon, 80 ; 
- on the worship of the Cabeiri, 3877 ; on the 
Egyptian cult of Osiris and Isis, 667 γι, 608 
Herodotus of Olynthus, made portraits of 
Phryne and Glycera the Hetairaz, 496 
Hesiod’s shield of Heracles, 39 f 


Hestia Giustiniani (attributed to Calamis), 166// | 


BYE 

Fletairai; Athenian, 443 

Hettner, Prof., on the Laocoon, 526 x 

Heyne, Prof., theory of, on the Venus dé’ 
Medici, 589 ἜΝ ἘΠ 

Hiero IT. of Syracuse, colossal Ship of, 512 f 

Himerius, on the versatility of Pheidias, 
190 

Hipponax the poet, caricatured by Boupalus 
and Athennis, 50; his revenge, 2d. 

Hirschfield, Dr.,. on the Wz#é of Pzonius, 
241; discovers a work of Praxiteles at 
Olympia, 457 

Historical art, Greek, 635 ; Pheidias’ statue of 
Miltiades, 636 ; Cleobis and Biton and Har- 
modius and Aristogetton, tb.; Telesilla the 
poetess, 26. ; late origin of, 2b. See Portrait 
Sculpture, Greek 


‘Homer, on the relation of men to the gods, 


II 2; his conception of Hades, 12 7; on. 
the chorus of Ariadne by Dedalus, 20; on 
the Διο of Mount Sipylus, 30; influence 
of, on Greek art, 31; personality of, 31 2; 
his gods, 32 ; his description of the palace 
of Alcinous, 33; other mythical descrip- 
tions of, 33 2; of working in metals, 34 ; his 
armour, modelling in clay, and embroidery, 
353 his shield of Achilles, 36 77; his Har- 
pies, 114 7, 115 ; supplies the motif of the © 
Olympiaa Zeus, 192 ; his description of 
Athéné, 243; Ptolemy IV.’s temple of, 
492 71, 513; lines on Menelaus and Pairo- 
clus, 532 7”, 533; arnesian bust of, at 
Naples, 646 

Homer, apotheosis of (Brit. Mus.), analysis and 
description of the figures of, 606 7 

Horace, lines from, on the myth of the Far- 
nesian bull, 531; sneer at art connoisseurs, 
574 2}; ridiculed as a connoisseur himself 
by Davus, 24. ; on the glories of Augustus 
Ceesar’s reign, 654; on the emperor as a 
god, 656 

Horus (Egyptian deity), Greek and Roman 
view of, 669 ; as represented in art, 2d. 

Humann, Mr.,discoveries of, at Pergamon, 544 

Hypatodorus and Aristogeiton of Thebes (εἴγε. 
B.C. 380), made a group of the Seven against 
Thebes, 495; the Athéné at Aliptera of 
Hypatodorus regarded as ‘ one of the grand- 
est works of art,’ 496 
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CTINUS, magic ‘owl of, 101 # ; architect 
of the Parthenon, 183, 205 ; of the temple 
of Apollo in Phigaleia, 306 
Tlium, metope of, 515 f; Dr. 
opinion of, 516 » 
Ino Leucothea (Munich), 375 
Ionians, fondness of, for flowing robes, 7, 9 
Iphigenia, altar of, §78; sacrifice of (Florence), 
95 f 
Tris, on the Parthenon frieze, 292 
Jsis, worship of, introduced into Rome, 668 ; 
Roman statues of, 668 £ 
Tsocephalism, 60, 298 
Italy, introduction of Greek art into, 567. 
See Etruscan art. Rome 


Schliemann’s 


AHN, O., his interpretation of the Orestes 
and Electra of the Villa Albani, 626 
Jews, the, had no national art, 10. 
Fupiter Otricoli of the Vatican, 196; Fupiter 
Verospi, 197 
Juvenal, on the Egyptian cult of Anubis, 670n 


ko Prof., on the image of Athéné 
Niké, 322 n ; theories as to the temple 
of Athéné Niké, 328, 331 7; on the Zhorn- 
extractor, 565 71: 

Knife-sharpener, the (Florence) 561 f 


ACTANTIUS PLACIDUS, on a paint- 
ing of the Miode tragedy, 425 
Ladas the Laconian, Myron’s statue of, 157 


Lange, Dr. Conrad, his arrangement of the ἡ 


Egina marbles, 124 #7 

Laocoon, artists of, 520; Pliny’s praise of, 
520 21; discovered at Rome in 1506, 520 /; 
attempts of Italian artists to repair, 521 ; 
the Neapolitan copy, 7d. ; controversy on 
the subject, 5217; Virgil’s relation, 522 ; 
motif taken from the //iupersis of Arctinus, 
523; the story dramatized by Sophocles, ὁ. ; 
examination of, 523/; arrangement and 
execution of, 5267; other works on the 
subject, 527 

Laphaes the Phliasian, made an archaic image 
of Heracles and a colossa) nude Afol/o at 
Aigina, 94 

Lastheneia, the Mantinean /efaira, 443 

Latona, grotesque image of, at Delos, 18 

Layard, Mr., discoveries of, at Nineveh, 38.7 


LYC 

Lezena (mistress of Harmodius), statue of, by 
Amphicrates, 95 

Lemnian Athéné of Pheidias, 189 7}; classic 
notices of, 76, 

Lenormant, M., his discovery of a copy of the 
Athéné Parthenos of Pheidias, 185 f © 

Leochares of Athens (circ. B.C. 372), employed 
on the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 404 ; 
Plato’s and Pliny’s notices of, 462; his 
statues of gods, 2b. ; Ganymede and the Eagle, 
463 7; works of, 
Olympia, 464 ; his Alexander the Great at a 
Lion-hunt, statue of J/socrates, and of a 
Slave=dealer, ib. ; Leda and the Swan attri- 
buted to, 465 

Leonidas of Tarentum, epigram of, on the Cow 
of Myron, 158 

Leontion, mistress of Epicurus, 443 

Lessing, on beauty and truth in art, 7 ”, 525 ; 
lines of Sadoletus from his Laocoon, 524 ; 
analysis of the Laocoon group by, 525 

Leucothea relief (Villa Albani), 117 f 

Libanius, his panegyric of the Afollo in Daphne, 
465. See Apollo. Bryaxis 

Lindos, symbol of Athéné at, 16 7 

Leeschke, Dr. G., on the works of Praxiteles, 
430 ” 

Longpérier, M., on the loss of the inscription 
to the Venus of Melos, 601 

Lucian, notices of art and artists by : Hegias, 
Critios, and Nesiotes, 109, 110 3; the 
Discobolus of Myron, 159”; on female 
beauty, 166 ; the Lemnian Athéné of Phei- 
dias, 189; the Olympian Zeus, 192; the 


Amazon of Pheidias, 198 ; the Aphrodite of $ ὦ 
Demetrius οὗ 


Alcamenes, 203 #, 204; 
Alopeke, 340 ”, 341 2; the Diadumenos 


and Doryphoros of Polycleitus, 352 7; the — | 


in the Philippeion at 


tact 
DP «ἱ 


Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 404; his de- a 


scription of the Aphrodite of Cnidos, 445 #,. 


446; Euphranor of Corinth, 470 /; on the Ἢ 


cremation and burial of the dead, 664 ». 
See Sarcophagi 
Lucretius, his invocation of Venus, 197 


Lucullus, M., carries off colossal Afollo of 


Calamis to Rois 163 
Lyczeus, Mount, in Arcadia, sacred grove on, 16 
Lycia, mythical architects from, 23 7; art in, 


104, 111 ff, sot 7; Sir Chafles Fellows’ = 


discoveries in, 5017; the Nereid monumen. 
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LYC 
᾿ restored, 7b. See Nereid-monument. Harty 
monument 
Lycius of Eleutherz (circ. B.C. 420), pupil of 
Myron, 333; among his works were :— 
Achilles and Memnon, ib. ; Boy with Perir- 
vanterion, 3343 Aiitblyeue the Pancratiast, 
&e., 3347 
Lysander, artistic celebration of his victory at 
. Aigospotomi, 359 7 
Sriceates, choragic monument of, at Athens, 
473, 475 
Lysippus of Ῥεϊορδαμεξών (εὖγε. B.C. 330), 
assistant of Leochares, 464; career of, 4777); 
his relation to Alexander the Great, 478, 
480; his originality and productiveness, 
478 7; chief works οἵ :—statues of Zeus, 
479; Eros in Thespia (see Eros), 479 7. 
statues of Heracles, 480 77 (see Heracles Epi- 
trapezios) ; cognate works in the Vatican 
and Capitol, 482; statues of Alexander, 
- 483; sop and the seven wise men, 485 f 
(see Esop); Olympian Victors, 486; the 
| Afoxyomenos, 486 f (see Apoxyomenos) ; 
extant works in the style of, 487; minor 
works of, 488 ; his style, 488 7; school of, 
490; his heroes of the Granicus and Apoxy- 
ἡ menos transported to Rome, 572 /; the 
| Heracles Epitrapezios reproduced in the 
Belvedere Torso, 583 f; the Kairos of, 632 
Lysistratus, brother of Lysippus, style and 
workmanship of, 489 /; his statue of 27ε- 
lanippe the Hetaira, 490 


ADONWA, the Sixtine, 11 
Menad, the, οὗ. Scopas, 382; the 

Menad gem, 382 2; J/enad from Smyrna 
and Bacchante, in the Vatican, 383 7; AZe- 
nads of Praxiteles, 430. See coins and gems 

Magnesia, art school of, 53 ; battle of, 543 

Mamurius Veturius, artist employed by Numa, 
569 

Mancinus, L. H., exhibits a picture of Car- 
thage and of the siege operations of the 
Roman troops, 637 

Marathon, a solder of, 105; picture of the 
batile of, by Micon, 636 

Marcellus, art plunder of, brought to Rome, 
571; accused of demeralising the citizens 
thereby, 571 7 


‘MEN 


Marcus Cossutius Cerdo, his statues of Satyrs 
(Brit. Mus.), 631 
Marcus Aurelius, reliefs on Arch and Pillar of, 
641 f 
Marine subjects, Greek and’ Roman treat- 
ment of, 395 75 400f. See Dionysus and 
the Tyrrhenian Pirates. Scopas. “MVereid 
monument ϊ 
Marsyas, the, of the Lateran, 155 7; of Berlin, 
description of, 562 
Martial, on the art of Pheidias, 200  ; refer- 
“ences to the Boy of Strongylion, 338 21 
Mastai Heracles (Vatican), account of, 592 f 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, building of, 402 ; 
restored elevation of, 403 ; Pliny’s account 
of, 2.; description of, 403 2; Lucian’s 
notice of, 404 ; its ruins employed to build 
a Christian church, 74; remains of in the 
British Museum, 24; reliefs of, 407 7 
Mausolus, King, career of, 402 2; colossal 
statue of, 404 fi See Mausoleum 
Medicean Venus. See Venus de? Medici 
Medicean Minerva. See Minerva Medici 
Medon, accuses Pheidias of embezzlement, 175 
Medusa, archaic heads of, 64, 65 7; statuette 
οὗ, in the Collegio Romano, 571 
Megara, art school of, 366 
Megarian Treasury at Olympia, 70 f 
Melas of Chios (circ. 640 B.C.), one of the 
earliest artists in marble, 49 
Meleager, statue of, in the Vatican, 490 72 
Melos, terra-cotta relief from, 119 
Melos, Venus of, date and artistic value of, 
600 7; composition of, 601 ; loss of the in- 
scription to, 7.3; description of, 601 77; 
cognate works, 603 ; theories as to, 603 /; 
execution of, 604 
Memmius Regulus, sent by Caligula to plunder 
Greece of works of art, 573 
Menzechmus and Soidas of Naupactus, made 
a chryselephantine statue of Artemis La- 
phria, 92 f 
Menelaus bearing the body of Patroclis, re- 
presentations of, 532 7; lines on the subject 
‘from Homer, 532 72, 533; as a work of art, 
533 See Ajax rescuing the body of Achilles 
Menelaus, pupil of Stephanos (Grzeco-Roman 
period), his Orestes and Electra, 625 f. See - 
Orestes and Electra 
Menestheus of Aphrodisias, 598 
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Menestratus, one of the artists employed on 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 496 £ 

Mengs, Prof., an the Viobe group at Florence, 
416; onthe Belvedere Torso of Heracles, 585 f 

Menodorus of Athens, made a copy of the 
Eros of Praxiteles for Thespize, 448 

Menophantus, artist of the Chigi Venus, 587, 
631. See Chigi Venus 

Merope, myth of, 626 

Messala, Valerius Max., picture of his battle 
with the Carthaginians, 637 

Messene, art and artists of, 494 /; statues of 
Epaminondas at, 497 

Metals, knowledge of, in the age of Homer, 
34 ; the invention of casting, 48 / 

Metopes :—ferseus and Medusa, 64f; He- 
racles and the Cercopes, 66 7; Athéné and 
the Gian’, 67 f; Acteon and his dogs, 68 /; 
Athéné, 69; Zeus and Herz on Mount Ida, 
7b.; of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
211; of the Theseion at Athens, 216 7; 

' of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 225 7) :— 
Heracles, Athéné, and Hesperid, 226; He- 
racles and the Cretan Bull, 227 ; the Stym- 
phalian Birds, 228; contest with the Ne- 
mean lion, 229; the Augean Stables, tb. ; 
the ¢riple Geryon, tb.; the Hydra, 230; 
Heracles ant the Boar, tb.; Cerberus, tb. ; 
Amazon, ib.; the Keryneian Hind, %b.; 
the Mares of Diomede, ib.; of the Par. 
thenon, 251 ff; Aetope of Ilium, 515. 


See Parthenon. Centauromachia. Apollo, - 


temple of, in Phigaleia. Reliefs, ἕο. 

Meyer, Prof., on the Minerva Medici, 188 κὶ 

Micciades of Chios, 49 

Michaelis, Prof., on the Athéné Parthenos of 
Pheidias, 188 

Michelangelo, his attempt to repair the Zao- 
coon, 521 

Micon, picture of the battleof Sainte by, 636 

Millingen, Prof., on the Venus of Melos, 604. 
See Melos, Venus of 

Milo, Venus de. See Melos, Venus of 

Miltiades, consecrates a statue of the goat- 
footed Pan who fought at Marathon, 96/; 
Pheidias’ group of Miltiades and mythical 
heroes, 178, 199 

Minerva Medici of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, 188 / 

Minyas, subterranean treasury of, 23 f 


NAU 


Mithvas, cult of, introduced into Rome. 670; 
art representations of, 670 7 

Mnasitimus of Rhodes, son and assistant of 
Aristonidas, 519 

Mnesicles, architect, 335 2 

Montorsoli (pupil of Michelangelo), attempt 
of to repair the Zaocoon, 521 ; restoration of 
the Apollo Belvedere, 611, 614 


Morosini, Venetian Temmender: destruction of 


. the Parthenon by, 248 
Moses of Chorene, on an archaic bronze 


τ statue of Dipcenus and Scyllis, 51 


Miiller, O., on organic forms, 4 τὲ; on the 
chorus of Ariadne by Dedalus, 21; on the 


throne of Apollo at Amycle, 41; on the 


invention of casting metals, 48/7; on the 
altar of the Twelve Gods, 145 ; on Myron’s 


Athéné and Satyr, 155; his interpretation 


of the Farnesian Bull, 530 7; on the origin 
of the Hermaphrodite idea, 576 x 

Mummius, transports the art treasures of Co- 
rinth to Rome, 572 


Murray, Mr., on Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 


at Mycenze, 27 7, 28 2 
Mycenze, Lion-gate of, 21 77; treasuries of 


Minyas and Atreus, 23 7; acropolis of, 245 ᾿ ἃ 


Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at, 26 f 
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Myron of Eleutherz (circ. B.C. 480), 154 7; a 


chief works of :—group of Zeus, Athéné and 
Heracles, 155; statues of AZollo, Dionysos, 
and Athéné and Satyr, 1557; xoanon of 


Hecate, 156; bronze Heracles, Perseus, and — χὰ 
Medusa, and statue of Lrechtheus, ἐδ; το 


Pausanias on, 156/; the Cow, 157 7; the 


Discobolus, 158 f; other works attributed if 
to, 160; his style, 161 f, 200; opinions of _ 
classic writers on, 161 f; original and inde- — 
pendent genius of, 162; school of, 33377; 
compared with πα Ομ 357 /; the ἢ 
Apollo of, and Drunken Old Woman at — 


Ephesus, 393 


Mys, his battle of the Centaurs on the shield of _ 


Athéné Promachos, 180 


Mythology, its influence on the art of Greece, 


9 ff; gods of the Germans and Pelasgi, 15 /; 
idols and other symbols, 16. See Art, &c, 


AUCYDES of Argos (circ. B.C. 440), ‘a 
adds a statue of Hebe tothe Heré of 
Polycleitus, 346, 362; notice of, 361 f; 
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chief works of :—besides the Hede for the 
Heraion at Argos, he is the author of a 
flecate and a Hermes, .362; statues of 
Cheimon the Wrestler, Lucles the Boxer, 

-and a genre Discobolus, 362 ff; and of 
Erinna the poetess, 363 

Naupactus, artists of, 92 Καὶ 

Nemesis, statue of, by Agoracritus, 207 /; copy 
of, in the Lateran, 208. See Agoracritus 

Nereid monument at Xanthos, Fellows’ and 
Falkener’s reconstructions of, 501 7; sculp- 
tures from, in British Museum, 502; re- 
mains of, 502 77; analysis of the figures on 
the frieze, 503 #7; archzeological speculations 
on, 506 /; difficulties of interpretation, 507 Κ᾽ 

Nero, adorns his Goiden House with the 
plunder of Greek art, 573; dream of, 629; 
Zenodorus’ colossal statue of, 630 

Nerva, Emperor, statue of, as Fupiter, in the 
Vatican, 656 

Nesiotes. Sze Critios 

Newton, Mr., theory as to the pediments of 

. the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 238; on a 
bust of Aphrodite at Arles, 447; brings the 
Lion of Cnidos to England, 499; discovers 
the Demeter of Cnidos, 500 

Nicarchus, epigram of, on Athéné Niké, 322 f 

Niceratus of Athens (circ. B.C. 420), reputation 
of, 343; his chief works :—Asklepios and 
Hygieia, tb. ; Alcibiades and Demareté, ib.; 
Glaucippe, mother of an elephant, 2d. ; the 
poetess and warrior, 7eles?//a, of Argos, 726. 

Nicodamus of Arcadia (circ. B.C. 420), 366; 
made statues of Athéné and of Heracles 
shooting the Nemean lion, tb. 

Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, offers to pay the 
national debt of Cnidos for the Aphrodite, 442 

Niké, the, of Ponius, 239 27; Pausanias’ 
notice of, 20. 

Niké Apfteros, temple of, at Athens, 319 /; 
restored elevation of, 320; controversy 
respecting, 321 2, 322 ζῇ; analysis of the 
sculptures on the frieze of, 324 7; figures 
of the balustrade, 326 27; investigations of 
German archeologists, 327 7; Prof. Ke- 
kulé’s theories on, 328 ζῇ 

Nile, statuette of, in the Vatican, 517 

Nineveh, Mr. Layard’s discoveries at, 38 f 

Niobe, archaic figure of, on Mount Sipylus, 28 7 

Niobe group, the, 414 7; miniature sketch of, 


ONA 

zd. ; Pliny’s account of, 414 2, 415 2; attri- 
buted to Praxiteles, 415 /; Florentine and 

- other groups, 415 74, 421 f; at the Uffizi 
Palace, 416 ; theories on, 416 77; the cen- 
tral figure, 418; analysis of the other 
figures, 419 ff; other representations of, 
424 7; removed to Rome, 573 

Novius Plautus, artist of the Ficoronian cista, 
5707; Mommsen on, 571 721 

Nude, the, introduction into Greece, 7 ; Phei- 
dias’ treatment of, 271 


DS debi N DEITIES, Greek representations 
of, 396 7, 400f See Nereid monument. 

_ Dionysus and the Tyrrhenian Pirates, &c. 

Odeum, the, at Athens, 182 

Olympia, throne of Zeus at, 42; the Megarian 
tieasury, 70 /; Pheidias’ exile and recep- 
tion by the Eleians at, 177, 191 f; plain of 
the Altis and its hallowed memories, 223 ; 
falls under Turkish rule, 224; Mr. ΚΕ. 
Chandler’s visit to, zs. ; Winckelman on, 
26. ; other European visitors, 76. ; German 
explorations at, 224 f, 232 f, 237 f, 240, 
456 7; Spartan trophy dedicated at, 359 /; 
the Heraion, 455 f (see Heraion) ; the PA7lip- 
peton, 464. See Altis. Delphi. % 

Olympia, temple of Zeus at, Pzeonius’ decora- 
tions of, 206, 231 77; the sculptures, 223 77; 
the eastern pediment, 231 #7; the western 
pediment, 236 7; discovery of the W7ké of 
Peeonius at, 240 

Olympian games, their influence on Greek 
art, 151 

Olympian Zeus, undertaken by Pheidias, 191 ; 
mottf of borrowed from Homer, 192; 
classic notices of, 192, 195; Pausanias’ 
account of, 192 f; material and workman- 
ship of, 193,/; Jupiter himself pleased with 
it, 194 ; restored by Damophon, 70. ; sub- 
sequent fate of, 194 /; attempt of Caligula 
to remove to Rome, 573. Sze Pheidias. 

Olympiosthenes of Athens, 376 

Onatas, sculptor and painter (εἴγε, 460 B.C.), 
84 7; Pausanias’ account of, ὁ. ; besides a 
bronze AZollo and a statue of Hiero, he 
made a group of Grecian Heroes before Troy, . 
7b. ; a Hermes Criophoros and the black 
Demeter, 85 f, 136 
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ORC 

Orchomenus, objects of worship at, 17 ; S¢é/é 
of, 106 " 

Orestes and Electra, meeting of, 120 /; 

- Winckelmann’s interpretation of the group 
in the Villa Albani, 625;. lines from 
Euripides respecting, ὁ. ; various opinions 
on, 625 7; Jahn’s interpretation of, 626 ; 
the Neagolitan group, 626 κα 

Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes, relief, 302 7 

Overbeck, on the chorus of Ariadne by 
Deedalus, 20 £ 

Ovid, on Greek dancing, 6 


Ovius, C., artist of a bronze head of Medusa, 


in the Collegio Romano, 571 
Owl, colossal, from the Acropolis of Athens, 101 


AZONIUS OF MENDA, supposed pupil 


of Pheidias, 205, 231 f, 236; rem:ins 

of, 205 7; Niké on a pillar, 205, 207, 239 ; 
his Chariot-race between Cinomaus and 
Pelops, 203; works of, discovered at 

. Olympia, 237 7; finishes the older Ar‘e- 
miston at Ephesus, 391 

Pzstum, Doric temple of, 43 

Painting, Greek and Roman, references to, 
36 77, 42, 84, 150, 175, 191, 418, 425, 

- 559 2, 596, 623 2, 633, 635 f, 637 

Paley, Mr. F. A., on the antiquity of Homer, 
31 2 

Pallas, archaistic, from Herculaneum, 139 ; 
marriage of Pallas and Heracles, 146 f; 
Pallas Giustiniani (Vatican), 183 2, 189; 
Pallas Velletri, of the Louvre, 183 x 

Panzenus, a painter and brother of Pheidias, 
42, 175, 191; his pictures of He//as and 
Salamis, 633 

Panathenaic vases, 100, 102 

Panathenaic procession, the, 274 ; the ship on 
wheels, 274 2 ; feplos of Athéné, 274, 275 n, 
256 ; supposed representation of, on the Par- 
thenon friezes, 275 ”, 276 77. -See Parthenon 

Pandroseion, sanctuary of the, 314 /; caryatids 
of, 315 f 

Pansherma, archaistic (Brit. Mus.), 140 f 

Papias of Aphrodisias. See Aristeas and Papias 

Papylus, pupil of Praxiteles, 468; works of, 
removed to Rome, 573 

Parmeniscus, made merry at sight of the 
wooden Za/fona of Delos, 18 

Paros, art in, 376, 378 7 


PAU 


Parthenon, statuette of Athéné, from the, 
100 /; archaistic pedestal from the, 141 ; de- 
dicated, 182 ; built by Ictinus, 183 ; material 
and construction of, 26. ; the ‘crown of 
Greek art,’ 242; building of the post-Per- 
sian, 245 #2; restored view of, 246; its 
plastic decorations, 246 f; ground plan of, 
247 ; vicissitudes of, “ὁ. ; notices of its re- 
mains by missionaries and travellers, 247 / ; 
destruction of, by the Turks and Venetians, 
248; sculptures from, brought to England 
by Lord Elgin (see Elgin, Lord), 249; 
figures on the pediments of the, 257 7, 
261 77; Carrey’s drawings, 257, 258, 263; 
extant figures from the, 264 77; the frieze of 
the Cella, 273 7; controversy as to the 
triumphal representation on the frieze, 275 7, 
276; figures of horsemen, chariots, musi- 
cians, &c., 276 f, 281 f, 282; sheep and 
cows for sacrifice, 283; train of noble 
maidens, 746.; of female metotzoi and 
archons, 287 ; central group of gods, 288 77; 
the five central figures, 295 77; conception 
and execution of the Procession, 297 77 

Pasiteles and his school (circ. 89 B.C.), 622 77; 
employed on the Portico of Metellus, 74; 
notices of his contemporaries, 20. ; his 
statues of Fupiter and the learned Roscius, 
zd. ; productions of his imitators, 623 / (see 
Lsquiline Venus and Racing Girt.) 

Pasquino. See ——_ bearing the body of 
Patroclus 

Patrocles of Sicyon, employed on the Lat 
trophy at Olympia, 360 / 

| Paullus AEmilius, admiration of, for the Olym- 


pian Zeus, 192 ; immense art plunder of, 572 & 


| Pausanias, notices of art and artists by: on 


archaic idols, 18 2; the works of Epeius, = 


21; the cyclopean remains of Mycenz and 


Tiryns, 22 7; the archaic Viobe on Mount 


Sipylus, 29; his account of the chest of 
Cypselus, 40; onthe Amyclean Apollo, 41; 
ona statue of Rhoecus of Samos, 49; the 
works of Theodorus of Samos, 76. ; of the 
Cretan artists Dipcenus and Scyllis, 50; on 
the first works in marble, 26. ; on Clearchus 
of Rhegium, 52 /; his account of Smilis of 
AEgina, 53; on an archaic statue of Arra- 
chion the Pancratiast, 59; the works of 
Simon of A®gina, 83; his account of 
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Onatas and his works, 84 f; on the works 
of Glaucus and Dionysius, 90 2; the 
school of Critios, 96; the tomb of Androk- 
os, 105 2 ; his reverence for archaic images, 
136; on Myron’s Hecate and other works, 
156 7; on the Athenian Pallas, 182; his 
account of the Olympian Zeus, 192 77; on 
the Aphrodite Urania and other works of 
Pheidias, 197 77; notice of Alcamenes, 203 ; 
on the metopes of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, 225 x; his account of its sculp- 
tures, 231 7 ; notice ofthe δ of Pzonius, 
239; the pediments of the Parthenon, 257 ; 
the sanctuary of Pandrosus, 314 72; on the 
origin of Caryatids, 316 f; notice of a Wiké 
Afpteros of Calamis at Olympia, 324 ”; of 
the works of Lycius of Eleuthera, 334; of 
Callimachus, 339, 340; on the Heré of 
, Polycleitus, 346; on Polycleitus’ skill as 
an architect, 358; on the works of Scopas, 
393 2; notice of a WViobe group at Athens, 
4243; of Praxiteles, 427; on Praxiteles’ 
Satyr and other works, 436 7, 454 /; his 
account of the Heraion at Olympia, 455 7; of 
the statues dedicated by Attalus at Athens, 
535 7; his reference to the Great Altar of 
Pergamon, 544 ; his account of the invasion 
of Greece by the Gauls, 615 ; on the statues 
of Antinous, 660 ; on the cult of Isis, 668 
Pedestal, archaistic, from the Parthenon, 141 ; 
three-sided (Dresden), reliefs on, 142 /; of 
Puteoli, 634 f See Basis 
Pelasgi, their mode of worship, 15 7; origin 
and names of their deities, 16 
Peleus and Thetis, struggle of, bronze figures 
(Florence), 133 
Peloponnesian war, influence of, on the art of 
Greece, 371 7; on the social position of 
. women, 442 
Peloponnesus, art and artists of, 131 f, 345, 
366, 4777 
Penelofe (Galleria delle Statue of the Vatican) 
attributed to Calamis, 168. See Calamis 
Perdix, murdered by Dzedalus, 19 7. See Talos 
Pergamon, plastic art in, 534 77; the Attalid 
. dynasty, 534; invasion of, by the Gauls, 
535, gives an impulse to art in, 2d. ; groups 
of statues offered at Athens, 535; extant 
works of, 536 7; Pliny’s notice of artists 
of, 536; figures of Gauls, 538 77; dying 


PHE 


Amazon and Persian, 539 f; other Sgures 
of Gauls, 540 7; a second Gallic invasion, 
543, defeated by Eumenes II., who spends 
his wealth in aderning his capital, 2d. ; 
library of, 543 2; A/far of (Berlin Museum) 
543 77; German excavations, 544 f (see 
Altar of Pergamon) ; other works fi und at, 
557 7; the dying Gaul, 558 f; Gaul killing 
his wife, 560 7; The Knife-sharpener (Flo- 
rence), 561 f; MZarsyas (Berlin), 562 

Pericleitus, teacher of Antiphanes of Argos, 360 

Pericles, entrusts the control of the public 
works of Athens to Pheidias, 175 ; accused 
of embezzlement, 176; magnificent build- 
ings of, 1825 busts of, 649 

Peristomion, reliefs on a, in the Capitoline 
Museum at Rome, 146 /; similar works, 2. 

Perseus beheading the Medusa, archaic reliefs 
of, 64, 119, 120 2 

Persia, cult of Mithras introduced from into 

- Rome, 670 

Petronius, on Myron as an artist, 161 

Peucestes, a soldier of Alexander, Tisicrates’ 
statue of, 491 

Pheedrus, notice of Praxiteles by, 428; on 
Lysippus’ statue of AZsop, 485 

Pheidias, throne of the Olympian Zeus by, 42 ; 
contemporaries and precursors of, 96, 151, 
203 f; probable date of his birth, 174; his 
early years, 175; the friend of Pericles, 2d. ; 
accusations against, 175 23; said to have 
caused the Peloponnesian war, 176; classic 
notices of, 176 f, 189 f, 191 75, 194 fF 
197 f, 200 ff; exiled to Elis, 176 /; 
his studio at Olympia, 177; patronage 
of Cimon, 178; his decoration of the 
Theseton, ib. ; chief works of :—bronze 
group of Gods and Heroes offered at Delphi, 
179, 199; chryselephantine Athéné, 179; 
acrolith of Arthéné Areta at Plateece, 76. ; 
Athéné Promachos for the Parthenon, 220. ; 
the Athéné Parthenos, 183 7; prodigality 
of the Athenians towards their goddess, 
183 2; imitations, 185 #7; presents his own 
portrait on her shield, 186; the Zemnian 
Athéné, 189 f; contest with Alcamenes, 
190; his residence at Olympia, 191 f; the 
Olympian Zeus, 192 ff, approved by Jove 
himself, 194; Aphrodité Urania, 197; the 
Anadumenos, 198 7: the Amazon, 198; 
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minor works of, 199 /; character of his 
genius and style, 200 77; his pupils, 203 7; 
Miiller’s and Brunn’s conjectures as to his 
visit to Elis, 206; his decorations of the 
Parthenon, 242; his part in the Parthenon 
sculptures, 297 /; as compared with Poly- 
cleitus, 345 4, 356 /; supposed copies of 
his Amazon in the Vatican, 350, 351 2; 
his statue of A/i/tiades, 636. See Parthenon. 
Olympian Zeus, &c. 

Phere, idol pillars at, 16 

Phigaleia, temple of Apolloin, 306 See Apollo 

Philetzerus, founder of the Attalid dynasty at 
Pergamon, 534 

Philip of Macedon, despoiled of his art 
treasures by Flaminius, 572 

Philippeion, the, at Olympia, works of Leo- 
chares in, 464 

Philippus the Crotonian, monument to, for 
his beauty, 5 

Philiscus of Rhodes (circ. B.C. 156), 519; 
made statues of Apollo, Diana, Venus, and 
the Mine Muses, 520; the Vatican Muses 
and Zerpsichore said to be copies, 20. 

Philoctetes, Pythagoras of Rhegium’s statue 
of, 153 7; on gems, 70. 

Philostratus, on the genius of Pheidias, 202 ; 
on the Heré of Polycleitus, 347 

Phlius, art school of, 94 

Phocians, tripod dedicated by at Delphi, 142 

Phocion, statue of (Vatican), 650 

Phoenicia, the Astarle Aphrodite of, 16 

Phradmon, competition of with Polycleitus 
and Pheidias, 350, 365; works of, 365 

Phrygian Atys, in the Lateran, 670 

Phryne the efaira, Praxiteles outwitted by, 
437; exhibits her beauty to the Athenians, 
443; the model of the Venus of Cnidos, 
444, 446; Praxiteles’ statues of, 452. 

Phyromachus of Pergamon, 537 ; his statue 
of Asklepios, ib. 

Pindar, on the relation of men to the gods, 
11; Οὐ temple decorations, 45 2; dedi- 
cated the Zeus Ammon of Calamis, 163; 
on the Altis of Olympia, 223 2; on the 
statues of Rhodes, 518 

Piombino statue, the, in the Louvre, 58 Κ 

Pison, pupil of Amphion of Athens, 96 

Pison. of Calureia, engaged on the Lysander 
tropby at Olympia, 360 


PLI 


Piston, statues of Hermes and Ares by, 496 

Pittheus, architect of the temple of Apollo 
Thearius at Troezen, 93 

Plastic art. See Art 

Plato, on the statues of Dadalus, 20 ”; on 
the madness of the Mzenads, 382 7; on the 
distinction between ἵμερος and πόθος, 386 7; 
on the Greek love of nature, 435 # 

Plautilla, wife of Caracalla, as Aphrodite, 444 f 

Pliny, notices of art and artists by :—his 
account of Dibutades of Sicyon, 47 7; on 
the works of Theodorus of Samos, 49; of 
Boupalus, 50; of Dipoenus and Scyllis, 7. ; 
story of these artists, 51 2; on the works 
of Simon the A-ginetan, 84; on the Athenian 
contemporaries of Pheidias, 96; on the 
early history of painting, 150; on Pytha- 
goras of Rhegium, 152 /; the character of 
Myron’s art, 161 2, 162; the works of 
Calamis, 164; notice of the Zemnian 
Athéné of Pheidias, 189; on Pheidias’ 
minor works and style of art, 198 δὶ 200; 
notice of Alcamenes, 203; on the Memesis 
and other works of Agoracritus, 207 f; the 
works of Lycius of Eleutherz, and Styphax 
of Cyprus, 334 2, 335; on Cresilas’ por- 
trait statue of Pericles, 335; notice of 
Strongylion, 337 2 ; of Polycleitus’ works, 
352 7; of Cephisodotus the Elder, 374; 
and of Polycles of Athens, 376; his account 
of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 391 ; 
on the works of Scopas, 392, 394 /; his 
account of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 
403; notice of Praxiteles, 427; the Venus 
of Cnidos, 441, 444; on a statue of Phryne 
(the Weeping Wife and Laughing Harlot), 
by Praxiteles, 452 7; his Charioteer, 453 ; 
on the works of Praxiteles, 454 7; notice of 
Cephisodotus II. and of Silanion of Athens, 
467 7; of Lysippus and his works, 478, 
488 nn; of Lysistratus, 489 ; Euthycrates, 


pupil of Lysippus, 490 #; his account of — a 


the Colossus of Rhodes (see Colossus), 492 
7; ona work of Amphistratus, 497 ; Aris- 
tonidas of Rhodes, 519; his account of the 
Laocoon, 520 n, 521 f; notice of Perga- 
menian artists, 536 2 ; on the cessation and 
revival of Greek art, 576; Diogenes of 
Athens, 593; Pasiteles, 622; anecdote of 
Nero’s dream, 629; on the lost art of 
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bronze casting, 630; on Greek portrait 
statues, 64672; on Roman portrait statues, 650 

Plutarch, his description of the Delian Apollo 
of Tectzeus and Angelion, 52 2; on the 
abundance of artistic materials in the time 
of Pheidias, 174; on the perils to which 

~ the artist was exposed, 175 2; on Pheidias’ 
condemnation and imprisonment, 176; on 
the buildings erected by Pericles at Athens, 
182; on the Aphrodite Urania, 198 n; 
saying of Polycleitus recorded by, 356 ; notice 
of Lysander’s trophy at Delphi, 360; on the 
prodigies preceding the fall of Antony, 536 72 

Polycleitus I. of Sicyon (cévc. B.C. 482), his 
competition with Pheidias, 198, from whom 
he is said to have learned engraving, 200 ; 
pupil of Ageladas, 345 7; classic notices of, 
345, 347, 356; compared with Pheidias, 
346, 3567; his statue of Heré in the Heraion 

- at Argos, 3467; the Heré Ludovist at Rome 
said to be in the style of, 347; other types, 
348 7; statue of Hermes, 349 f; doubtful 
works of, zd. ; works mentioned by Pliny 
and Cicero, 350; the Amazon in compe- 
tition with Pheidias and other artists, 3504 
393 ; supposed copies of this work, 351 72 ; 
his specialty—the Déiadumenos, 352; the 
Doryphoros, 353 7; swpposed extant copies, 
354; Athlete, Wrestler, and Astragalizontes, 

3547; the Canephore and Artemon, 355; 
style and genius of, 355 /; compared with 
Myron, 357; his skill as an architect, 358 ; 
school of, 359 # 

Polycleitus II., pupil of Naucydes, 364 ; made 
statues of Zeus Meilichios, Zeus Philios, and 
Antipatros of Miletus, 364 f 

Polycles I. of Athens (c?7c. B.C. 372), his por- 
trait statue of Alcibiades, 376, 576 

Polycles II. (Graeco-Roman period), pupil of 
Stadieus, 577; made statues of Amyntas of 
Ephesus, of Funwo0 and Fupiter, and of 
fleracies, τό. ; alleged author of the Her- 
maphrodite, tb. 

Polycrates, ring of, 49 

Polydorus, one of the artists of the Zaocoon, 

~ 520. See Laocoon 

Polyeuctus of Athens (εἴγε, B.C. 280), 469; 
statue of Demosthenes by, 4703; supposed 
copy in the Vatican, 2d. 

Polygnotus, the painter, 175 


PRA 

Pomponius, C. (circ. B.C. 218), author of a séa- 
tuette of Medusa in the Collegio Romano, 571 

Porphyrion, giant, the terror of Zeus, 555 

Portrait sculpture, Greek, 645 #7; of the Alex- 
andrian period, 646; figures of Homer, 
Alczus, Anacreon, and Tyrtzeus, 646/; 
statue of Sophocles, 647 7; busts of Euri- 
pides,. 648; and other portraits of poets, 
orators, and statesmen, 649 / 

Portrait sculpture, Roman, Pliny on, 650; cha- 
racteristics of, 650 /; portraits of Scipio 
Africanus, Pompey, Julius Caesar, Meczenas, 
‘and the poets, &c.; 6517; of the emperors, 
652 7; statue equestres et in bigis, 655 f; 
deified emperors, 656; Roman women, 
656/; refined taste of the drapery, 657 /; 
deified ladies, 658; of Antinous, 659 7. See 
Antinous 

Poseidon, torso of, 258; on the Parthenon 
frieze, 293 

Poseidon and Amphitrite, marriage of, relief 
in Munich, 395 /; analysis of the figures of, 


396 7 
Foseidon’s contest with Athéné, from the Par- 
thenon, 257 ff 5 


Prachoy, Prof., on the A’gina marbles, 126 

Praxias and Androsthenes of Athens (czrc. B.C. 
430), their decorations of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, 210 f 

Praxidamas the boxer, portrait statue of, 645 

Praxilla, lyric poetess of Sicyon, statue of, by 
Lysippus, 485 

Praxiteles, his Aphrodite compared with the 
Aphrodite Urania of Pheidias, 197; his de-- 
corations of the temple of Aphrodite Praxis 
at Megara, 386/; the Niobe group attri- 
buted to, 415 7; birth and date of his activity, 
427; enthusiasm of classic authors for,” 
427; his productiveness and extended 
sphere of his work, 428 /; as compared 
with Scopas, 429; his works at Thebes, 
Platzeze, and in Asia Minor, 24. ; list of his 
works, 429 7; among mary others :—the 
Twelve Gods, tb.; Rape and Restoration of 
Cora, 430; Menads, ib. ; Trophonius, 432 ; 
Apollo Sauroctonus, 432 f, and copies, 433/3 
Dionysus at Elis, 434 7; the Satyr, 4367}; 
hoaxed by Phryne, 437 ; copies of the Satyr, 
438 73 Silenus and the infant Dionysus, 
43913 Aphrodite of Cnidos, 441 ff (see under 
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Aphrodite) ; the sculptor of women, 442 77; 
a nude and draped Aphrodite, 444; other 
statues of Aphrodite, 447; Eros in Thespia, 
447/; other statues of Zros, 450/; the 
Diadumenos in Athens, 451 7; statues of 
Phryne, 452; the Charioteer and Warrior 
standing by his horse, 453; works in the 
Ceramicus of Athens, 454 7; Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, 455; Hermes and Dionysus, 
455/ (see Heraion at Olympia); cognate 
examples, 456 ; characteristics of his style, 
460 /; statue by, in the temple of Tropho- 
nius, 491 2 ; works of, removed to Rome, 573 

Preller, Prof., his theory on the Belvedere 
Apollo, 615 

Proclus, on the Zaocoon, 525 71 

Procopius, on the Cew of Myron, 158 ». See 
Myron 

Proetus, King, invites architects from Lycia to 
fortify Tiryns, 23 

Propertius, on the works of Myron, 160; on 
the Afollo Citharedus, 386 ; litres on Praxi- 
teles, 428; notice of Timotheus, 466; on 

’ the Egyptian worship of Anudis, 670 71 

Propylza, on the Acropolis of Athens, 182 

Prusias, King of Bithynia, 537 

Ptolemy II., pompa of, 513 

Ptolemy IV., gigantic Ship of, 513 

Piolichus of AZgina (c7rc. B.c. 268), made a 
statue of the boy-wrestler 7heognetus, 84 

Pullan, Mr., his restored view of the MWauso- 
Jeum of Halicarnassus, 403. See Mausoleum 

Puteoli, reliefs on dasis of, 634 7 

Pyrilampes of Messene (circ. B.C. 372), work 
by, 495 

Pyrthus (εὖγε. B.C. 420), statue of Athéné 
Hygieia by, 341 

Pythagoras of Rhegium (circ. 480 B.C.), 152 77; 
his chief works :—Afollo in contest with the 
Python, 152; bronze Niké, statues of Jem- 
discus, Euthymus a Pancratiast, Astylus, 
Perseus, Polynices, and Eteocles, ib. ; Europa 
and the Bull, 152 7; and Philoctetes, 153 /; 
copies of the last work still extant, 7. ; cha- 
racter and style of his work, 153, 200 


UINTILIAN, notices of art “and artists 
O by : the works of Hegias, 109; Myron’s 
Discobolus, 159 ; his opinion of Myron as 

an artist, 162 ; on the works cf Calamis, 165 ; 


RHE 


the Athéné Parthenos and Olympian Zeus, 
196; notice of Demetrius of Alopeke, 340% ; 
on the works of Polycleitus, 353, 356 7; on 
a picture of Timanthes the Cynthian, 596 


Fr? CING GIRL of Pasiteles’ school, 627 _/; 
motif and description of, 7, 

Ravaisson, M., on the Venus of Melos, 604 

Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de, sends reliefs from 
the Mausokum of Halicarnassus.to England, 
407 

Relief style, the, 59 

Reliefs, Greek archaic, 28, 40 7, 59 /; from 
the Temple of Assos, 61 f:—Lions, Bulls, 
Sphinxes and Centaur, Banquet, Heracles, 
Triton and Nereids, ib; the Amphiaraus 
Stélé at Sparta, 71 f; Dionysus and Semele, 
733; Youth feeding a serpent, 74; relief from 
Samothrace, 77 f; Attic, 98 f, 102 #7, 105/; 
of the Harpy monument, 111 77; the Leuco- 
thea, 117 /; the ve/ief of Thasos, 118 /; from 
Melos, 119; Wedding of Zeus and Heré 
(Villa Albani), 142 ; contest for the Delphian 
tripod, 142 f; consecration of a tripod, 143 f; ; 
from the Altar of the Twelve Gods, 145 ff; 
on the eristomion (Capitoline Museum), 
146 7; Apollo and Niké (Brit. Mus.), 147 7 3 oi 
the Three Graces, 148 f ; chair of the priests oe 
of Dicnysus, 149; Penelope (Chiaramonti 
Gallery), 168 ; the E/eusinian deities, 301 7); 
Orpheus and Eurydice, 362 f; sepulchral 
stele, 304 7; from the temple of Apolloin 
Phigaleia, 307 77; from the temple of Niké, __ 
329 f; from the Mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus, 407 f°; Attic sepulchral, 454; of 
the Salpion vase, 5947; of Sosibios, 595; 
reliefs on the sarcophagi, 664 7. See Me- ὁ 
topes. Parthenon. Olympia, Temple of — 
Zeus at, &c. =. 

Reliefs, Roman, 636 /; chief Roman reliefs ‘ 
637; the Arch of Claudius, tb. ; of Titus, 
6377 (see Titus, Arch of); of Trajan, 
638 ; Pillar of Trajan. ib. (see Trajan); of — 
Antoninus Pius, 641; Archand PillarofM. 
Aurelius, 641 f; Arch of Septimius Severus, ὦ 
642; of Constantine, 642 7. See Portrait 
sculpture, Roman os 

Religion, influence of, on Greek art,9 7 :- 

Renan, M., on the afotheosis of Faausting, 641 , iS 

Rhegium, art school of, 52, 152 δε 
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Rhodes, art and artists in, 492 4 518 7; Mr. 
Ross’s discoveries, 74. See Colossus 

Rhoecus and Theodorus of Samos (cézc. 580 
B.C.), supposed works of, 48 f 

Ricci, Florentine artist, 533 

Riviere, Marquis de, presents the Venus of 
Melos to Louis XVIIL., 691 

Romans, the, early ignorance of art of, 571; 
delighted with their art spoils, 572; be- 

τ come connoisseurs, 573 /; influence of Greek 

- art on, 573 /3 artistic genius of, 575 /; 
their fondness for the Afoxyomenos of Ly- 

. sippus, 574 

Rome, immense art plunder brought to, 572 /; 
filled with works of Greek art, 574 7; de- 
mand for copies, 575; Greek artists of the 
Augustan age, 576 #7; revival of Greek art 
in, 26; foreign cults introduced into, 667 7 

Rondanini Medusa at Munich, 65 

Ross, Mr., his art discoveries in Rhodes, 518 f 


ADOLETUS, lines from, on the Zaocoon, 
524 71 
Salomons, Mr. Geskel, on the attitude of the 
Venus of Melos, 603 


*Salpion, author of the Funt of Gaéta, 580 


594 ; another relief seen by Welcker, 580 

Samos, art school of, 48 Κὶ 

Samothrace, art in, 77 /; relief from, 77 /; 
island of, 387 

Sappho, busts of, 647 

Saptho and Alceus, 119 n, 120 

Sarapis, of Bryaxis, removed from Sinope to 
Egypt, 465 7, 669; bust of in the Vatican, 
466 ; statues of, 669. 

Sardis, capture of, by Cyrus, 26 2 

Sarcophagi, account of the, 664; subjects of 
reliefs on, 664 7; testimony of, to the im- 
mortality of the soul, 665; the Amazon 
sarcophagus at Vienni, the Mzobid and 
Bacchus sarcophagi of the Vatican and Ca- 
pitol, 665 7 

Satyrs, the, 437; Satyr of Praxiteles, 437, 7; 
representations of, 439 / 

Schelling, on nature and art, 3; virtue and 
beauty, 418 22 

Schiller, on Greek art, 13 2; on the Gods of 
Greece, 14 22; on artistic genius, 202 7; on 
Greek love of nature, 434 71; 435 7 


SIC 


Schliemann, Dr., his discoveries at Mycenze 
and Troy, 26/, 5157 

Schnaase, Prof., on the Praying Boy (Berlin), 
490 2 

Scipio, Cornelius, removes the art treasures of 
Magnesia to Rome, 572 

Scipio, Lucius, picture of his victory over An- 
tiochus, 637 

Scopas of Paros (circ. B.C. 387), architect and 
sculptor, 378; chief works:—th: temple 
and its sculptures of Athéné Alea at Tegea, 
and temple of Ask/epios at Gortys, 378 f';. 
Aphrodite Pandemos, 379 n; statues of 
flecate and Heracles, 380 ; his residence at 
Athens, 26; the Zyrinnyes, ib.; the Cane- 
phore, 380 f; Hestiaand Herma of Hermes, 
381 ; the raging Bacchante, 382 f; extant 
representation of this work, 383 2; Afollo 
Rhamnus, 384 f; Eros, Himeros, and 
Pothos, 386 f; Aphrodite and Pothos in 
Samothrace, 387; Artemis LEukleia in 
Thebes, 387 £; Athéné Pronaia in Thebes, 

| 388 ; Apollo Smintheus and Leto and Orty- 
gia, 389; employed on the temple of Ar- 
temis at Ephesus, 391 ; group of Dionysus 
and Athéné in Cnidos, 392; Aphrodite in 
Pergamon, 726. ; probable copies of, 393; 
statue of Aves, 2.; Achilles group in Bi- 
thynia, 394 f (see Poseidon and Amphitrite); 
supposed copies of, 395 27; his work at the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 402 ff (see 
Mausoleum); possibly the author of the 
Niobe group, 415 f (see Niobe); character- 
istics and style of, 425 7; as compared with 
Praxiteles, 429; his Aphrodite removed to 
Rome, 573 ᾿ 

Sculpture. See Art 

Scyllis. See Dipcenus and Scyllis 

Scymnus, Athenian artist, 96 

Scyros, capture of, by the Athenians, 178 

Selinus, metopes from the temple of, 64 7 

Seneca, on the Olympian Zeus, 195 

Septimius Severus, Arch of, 642 

Sepulchres, reliefs from, 111, 302 77, 3047 
453 ; forms of, 304 2, 305 72. See Sarcophagi 

Serambus of AZgina, 86 

Shelley, on the birth of Minerva, 252 2 ; on 
the Mzenads, 384 x 

Sicyon, art and artists of, 47f, 86 f, 361, 
363. 492. 
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Silanion of Athens (circ. B.C. 328), sculptor of 
portrait statues, 468; chief works :—the 1 
dying Focasta, 469; Sappho in Syracuse, 
portrait of Plato, and of Afollodorus the 
sculptor, 2d. 

_Silenus, in early Greek art, 439; Praxiteles’ 
conception of, 7d. 

Simmias (Deedalid), archaic statue of Dionysus 
attributed to, 94 

Simon of A®gina (circ. B.C. 472), Pausanias’ 
notice of, 83 f 

Sipylus, Mount, archaic figure of Niobe on, 
28 2, 297 

Sirens, figures of, as ornaments of graves, 305 

Smyrna, statue of the Drunken old woman at, 
attributed to Myron, 393 

Scerates, on dancing, 6 # ; on the statues of 
Deedalus, 20 2 ; supposed works of, as an 
artist, 341; his Hermes Propulaics, 342 ; 
the Zhree Graces, ib. ; statue of, by Ly- 
sippus, 485 

Soidas of Naupactus. See Menechmus 

Sophocles, on the Mode of Mount Sipylus, 

. 30; on the best ornament of a woman, 
442; myth of the Zaococn dramatized by, 
523, 5242 ; account of portrait statue of, 6477 

Sophroniscus, father of Socrates, 341 

Sosandra, the, of Calamis, diversity of opinion 
on, 164 See Calamis ᾿ 

Sosibios, Bacchic reliefs by, 581 ; vase of, 595 

Sparta, symbol of the Déoscuré at, 17; art 
school of, 51 δ᾽ 54, 71, 73 ; the Amphiaraus 
stélé at, 71 f; reliefs from (see Reliefs), 737 

Spata, the Sphinx of, 98 

Spenser, on the train of Dionysus, 437 2 

Stackelberg, Prof., on the technical meaning 
of ἀετός, ἀέτωμα, 45 2; his discovery at 
Athens, 107 7 

Stark, Mr., on the Zaocoon, 525 

Stele. See Scpulchres 

Stephani, M., on Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries at Mycenze, 26 /; on the Belvedere 
Torso of Heracles, 584 ; his theory as to the 
Stroganoff Apollo, 614 

Stephanos, pupil of Pasiteles, his Orestes and 
its replicas, 624 f 

Stephanus of Byzantium, references of to 
Glaucus of Chios, 48 

Sthennis of Olynthus (circ. B.C. 328), 468; 


made a group of Demeter and Zeus, statue 


TEM 


of Autolycus and of the Olympian victors, 
Pyttalus and Cherilus, ib, 

Strabo, on the fortifications of Tiryns, 23; 
notice of the Olympian Zeus, 194; his 
praise of the xeana of Polycleitus, 347 ; on 
the reconstruction of Pergamon by Eumenes 
Π., 543 

‘ Strangford’ Apollo, the, in 
Museum, 58 £ 

Stratonicus of Cyzicus (¢i7¢. B.C. 240), sculptor 
and carver, 536: made statues of phi/o- 
sophers and satyrs, tb. 

Strongylion, of the school of Myron. (circ, 
B.C. 415), 3373 chief works of :—Artemis 
Soteira and Muses on Mount [elicon, 337 
J; statues of an Amazon and of a Boy, tb. ; 
Wooden Horse of the Acropolis, 338 ; Mar- 
tial’sand Aristophanes’ references to, 338 2:28 

Styphax of Cyprus (circ. B.C. 440), statue by, 
3353 Pliny’s story of, 335 2 

Sulla, dedicates Myron’s Dionysus on Mount 
Helicon, 155 ; art talismans worn by, 574 2 

Sybel, Ludwig v., onthe 7adleyrand Zeus, 140 

Symplegma in Pergamus, of Cephisodotus I., 
467 

Syria, patronage of art by the Seleuci and 
Antiochi, 515 ; gods of, in art, 670 
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ACITUS, on Agrippina the Elder, 656 2 
Talleyrand Zeus, in the Louvre, 1397. 
Talos, pupil of Daedalus, murder of, 19 7: 
Tarentum, colossal statue of Zeus at, 479 
Tatian, on the statue of A®sop by Lysippus, 
485 ; notice of Callistratus, sculptor of the 
Evadne, 576 
Tectzeus and Angelion (circ. B.C. 548), statues 
of Apollo and the Graces of, 52 iar 
Tegea, temple of Athena Alea at, 378 f — 
Telamon, expedition of, from Atgina, 123 — 
Telchines, the, archaic workers in metals, - 
Telecles of Samos, 49 
Telephus, myth of, 555 7 
Telesilla the poetess, statue of, 636 
Temples, Greek, forms of architecture, 437; ΓᾺ 
plastic ornaments of, 213 2; the pediment, 
triglyphion and Ionic frieze, 213 J, 231 5 
sculptures of the Theseion at Athens, 215 
ff; temple of Zeus at Olympia, 223 #3 
metopes, 216 ff, 225 7; the Parthenon, 
242 77; temple of Apollo in Phigaleia, 306 
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#; Exrechtheum, temple of Athéné Polias 
and Pandroseion, 314 27; temple of Wzké 
A fpteros, 319 f.. See Metopes. Reliefs, ἄς. 
‘Lenea, Apollo of, 56 f 
Tertullian, on the Heré of Polycleitus, 346 71 
Thasos, archaic relief of, 118 f 
Thebes, art and artists of, 92, 495 
Themistocles, entices foreign artists to Athens, 
172 7; his administration, 177}; portraits 
of, 649 
Theocles. See Hegylos 
Theocly menus, warning of to the suitors in the 
Ody:sey, 12 71 
Theocosmus of Megara, assistant of Pheidias, 
209; employed on the Lysander trophy at 
Olympia, 360 
Theocritus, contrasts the Aphrodite Pandemos 
of Scopas and the Aphrodite Urania of 
- Pheidias, 379 23; on Arsinoe II.’s festival 
of Adonis, 513 71 
Theodorus of Samos, 48 f See Rhoecus 
Thera, the Apollo of, 557 
Theseion, at Athens, sculptures of the, 21 Ss 
the metopes of, 216 /; Yheseus and the 
Marathonian Bull, 218; Centauromachia, 
219; friezes of, 219 7 


"Theseus, alleged skeleton of, removed from 


Scyros to Athens, 178; 7heseus and the 
Minotaur, 217; Theseus and the Mara- 
thonian Bull, 218; on the E. pediment of 
the Parthenon, 263 Καὶ 
Thorn-extractor, the (Spinario), 564 /; og: 
nate works, 565 22 
Thorwaldsen, his restoration of the pedimental 
groups from Aigina, 123 
Thrason, statues by, in the Artemision at 
Ephesus, 496 
Thrasyllus, choragic monument of, 476 
Thrasymedes of i'aros, his imitation of the 
Olympian Zeus, 209 
Thucydides, reference of to the Carians, 28 22 ; 
on the fortification of Athens, 172 23; on 
the robe of Azhén? Larthenos, 184; his de- 
finition of a good woman, 442 
Thusnelda (Florence), 561, 633 
Tiber, statue of in the Louvre, 517 
Tiberius Cesar, his admiration for the 4 poxy- 
omenos of Lysippus, 487; statue to, re- 
presenting fourteen ruined cities, 634 f 


‘Timzus, his story of Eunomus of Locri, 497 f 
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Timanthes the painter, 418 ; his picture of the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, 596 

Timarchides and Timocles, supposed sons of 
Polycles II., works of, 577 

Timarchus, brother and assistant of Cephi- 
sodotus II. See Cephisodotus II. 

Timocles, brother of Timarchides, 577. ‘See 
Timarchides 

Timotheus (cévc. B.C. 352), one of the artists 
emp oyel on the Mausokum of Halicar- 
nassus, 402, 404, 466; made statues of 
Artemis, athletes, warriors, hunters and 
priests, 466 f; also a statue of Asklepios in 
Troezen, 467; his Artemis removed to 
Rome, 573 

Tiryns, cyclopean works of, 21 #7 

Tisander, artist employed on the Lysander 
trophy at Olympia, 360 

Tisicrates, pupil of Euthycrates, works, 491 ~ 

Titus, Arch of, examination of the figures on, 
637 

Torch, consecration of, at Delphi, 144 

Trajan Fillar, description and examination . 
the reliefs on, 638 7 

Treu, Dr., his account of the German excava- 
tions at Olympia, 224 2, 225 2; his dis- 
coveries, 231 7; his arrangement of the 
pedimental sculptures of the Temple of 
Zeus, 235 ; on the works of Scopas, 379; 
on the Hermes of Praxiteles, 457 , 459 2 

Tripod, contest of Apollo and Heracles for the, 
91 f, 142 7); consecration of a, at Delphi, 144° 

Triptolemus, on the Parthenon frieze, 295 ; 
from the Eleusinian relief, 301 Κ : 

Troezen, art and artists of, 93 

Trophonius, Euthycrates’ statue of, 490; 
temple and cave of, 490 72, 491 2 

Tychaion, of Alexandria, the, 513 

Tyche of Antioch, by Eutychides, 491 ; Vati- 
can copy, 492 

Tynnichus, the Chalcidian, Socrates on the 
divine inspiration of, 136 2 

Tyrrhenian pirates. See Dionysus 

Tyrtzeus, statue of, in the Villa Borghese, 647 

Tzetzes, on the Cow of Myron, 157 7; lines 
on Alexander the Great, 484 71 


Li Prof., theory of, as to the 
Xanthian sculptures, 506 
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ALERIUS MAXIMUS, on the /e- 
phestus of Aleamenes, 205 

Varro, on the skill of Praxiteles, 428 ; notice 
of Pasiteles by, 622; on the beginning of 
Greek art in Rome, 570 

Venus de’ Medici, 578; account of, 586; asa 
work. of art, 587 7, 589; Byron’s lines on, 
588 7; opinions as to the design of the 
artist, 589. See Aphrodite 

Venus de Milo, Venus of Melos. See Melos 

Venus, Esquiline. See Esquiline 

Venus-Sabina (Louvre), 604 

Venus, the, of moder art, 604 

Verres, art plunder of, 155 /, 381 , 563, 
573. 

Versailles, Artemis of, account of, 618 /; 
resemblance to the Vatican Apollo 619; 
artistic significance of, 7d. 

Virgil, on the hard lot of the dead, 12 7; his 
version of the Zaocoon myth, 522; on 
Augustus Ceesar as a god, 656 2 

Visconti, his estimate of the value of the Elgin 
marbles, 249 ; on the Parthenon A7z#é, 267 ; 
on the figures of the Parthenon frieze, 286 7 ; 
on the Belvedere Torso of Heracles, 584 ; on 
the Germanicus of the Louvre, 590 

Vitruvius, on Praxiteles, 429 

Volcanus of Veii, employed by. Tarquinius 
Priscus on a statue of Jupiter, 569 


AGNER, J. M., report of, on the 
/ gina marbles, 125, 126 ” 
Waldstein, Dr., on the Strangford Apollo, 
59 21; on alleged works of Pythagoras of 
Rhegium, 153 7 
Welcker, Prof., on the Lycian reliefs, 117  ; 
on the date of Praxias’ works, 210 /; notice 
of the Symplegma in Pergamus of Cephiso- 
dotus II., 467; theory as to the Xanthian 
sculptures, 506 ; on the /ad/as of Antiochus 


ZEU 

of Athens, 593; on a statue of Avfinous, 
661 x 

Wilberg, Carl, sketches of Pergamon, 544 / 

Winckelman, on Pliny’s account of the Arte- 
mision of Ephesus, 391; on the Niobid 
statues at Florence, 416 2; notice of the 
Herma bust of Alexander the Great, 484 ; 
on the Belvedere Torso of Heracles, 584 f 5 
the Venus de’ Medici, 588 ; the Germanicus 
of the Louvre, 590 /; 1:15. panegyric of the 
Belvedere Apollo, 612 n ; calls the Antinous- 
statues in the Villa Albani and Villa Mon- 
dragone the noblest in art, 663 27: 


ANTHOS, trophy monument of, 501 7. 
See \ereid monument 

Xenophon, on the duties of a married woman, 
442 

Xenophon of Athens (circ. B.C. 372), work of, 
374, 376 

Xerxes, effect of his invasion upon the de- 
velopment of art in Greece, 170 7 


y breil on the Dionysus of Simmias, 
94 


Zenodorus (¢emp. Nero), colossal statues by, 
630 7; Pliny’s notice of, 7d. ; his toreutic 
skill, 2d. 

Zenon of Aphrodisias, name of, inscribed on 
several works, 598 

Zeus, the worship of, in Arcadia, 16; Zeus 
Talleyrana in the Louvre, 139 7; wedding 
‘of Zeus and Heré, 142; bust of, in the 
Sala Rotonda of the Vatican, 196 ; statues 
of, 197; on the Parthenon frieze, 292; 
colossal statue of, at Tarentum, 479. See 
Fupiter. Olympia. Olympian Zeus. Thrasy- 
medes of Paros, &c. ’ 

Zeuxiades, pupil of Silanion, 469 

Zeuxis, the painter, the Centauress said to 
have been invented by, 256 7: 
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